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PREFACE. 


The  present  yolume  is  complete  in  itself.  It  tells  the 
lustory  of  India  from  a  Hindd^  Baddhist,  and  Brahmanical 
point  of  view.  It  starts  from  the  remotest  antiqnitj^  and 
reaches  right  down  to  the  appearance  of  the  English  in 
the  Eastern  seas.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  Mussulman 
conquest  or  the  Mussulman  empire ;  as  those  subjects  can 
scarcely  be  treated  thoroughly^  until  the  Hindd  people  have 
been  well  brought  upon  the  stage;  and  although  the 
history  of  Mussulman  India  has  an  intrinsic  value  and 
importance  of  its  own^  which  entitle  it  to  separate  consider- 
ation^ it  throws  little  or  no  light  upon  the  religious  and 
social  development  of  the  Hindds.  Whilst^  however^  the 
present  work  is  complete  in  itself,  it  also  forms  the  third 
volume  of  the  history  of  India,  the  publication  of  which  was 
begun  as  far  back  as  1867.^  It  may  therefore  be  advis- 
able to  describe  more  precisely  the  plan  which  was  origin- 
ally adopted  for  preparing  a  complete  history  of  India,  and 
the  progress  which  has  since  been  made  towards  its  com- 
pletion. 

The  principal  materials  from  which  to  construct  a  purely 


^  Hiitorj  of  India  irom  tbe  Earliest  Ages,  Vol.  I.,  comprising  the  Vedic 
period  and  Mah&  Bh&rata.  Triibner  &  Co.,  1867.  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  comprising  the 
lUmayana  and  Brahmanic  Period,  i.  e.  the  Laws  of  Af  ana.  Triibner  &  Co.,  18  69. 
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Hindd  history  are  to  be  foand  in  the  four  Vedas,  the  two 
epics  of  the  Mahd  Bh&rata  and  Rdm&yana,  the  laws  of 
Mann,  and  the  eighteen  pnranas.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  hymns  of  the  Big-Yeda^  the  two  epics^  and 
the  laws  of  Mann.'  Accordingly  an  effort  was  made  to  form  a 
basis  for  the  history  of  Hindu  India  by  preparing  a  critical 
analysis  of  this  vast  mass  of  semi-historical  literature.  The 
results  were  incorporated  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  so- 
called  History  of  India.  It  has^  however,  been  asserted  by 
friendly  critics,  that  these  two  volumes,  however  interesting 
in  themselves,  ought  not  to  be  called  history ;  that  properly 
speaking  they  are  not  history,  but  prolegomena  to  history. 
Possibly  such  criticisms  are  correct.'  But  still  the  Mah& 
Bh&rata  and  Bdmayana  are  accepted  by  the  people  of  India 
as  history;  and  the  two  former  volumes  have  enjoyed  an 
extensive  popularity  amongst  Hindd  readers,  as  well  as 
amongst  those  Europeans  who  are  familiar  with  India.  At 
the  same  time  some  knowledge  of  the  Yedic  hymns,  and 
especially  of  the  laws  of  Manu,  is  essentially  needful  to  a 
right  understanding  of  Yedic  and  Brahmanic  India. 

Accordingly  the  present  work  meets  both  views.  Jt  is 
at  once  the  third  volu  me  of  the  history  of  India  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  history  of  India 
properly  so  called.  Both  begin  from  the  earliest  ages,  and 
it  is  intended  that   they    should  be  ultimately  brought 


*  The  Vedafl  and  Pur&nas  are  cbieflj  of  a  theological  character.  Occa- 
sionally statements  appear,  more  especially  in  the  pur&nas,  which  appear  to 
possess  a  historical  Talue,  bat  after  a  critical  analysis  they  are  generally  found  to 
fade  away  into  myth  and  fable.  Sometimes,  howoTor,  the  pnr&nas  proTO  useful  in 
illustrating  religious  and  sectarian  ideas.  The  author  has  compiled  sereral  folios 
of  extracts,  as  well  as  a  Toluminous  index,  but  has  derired  very  few  positive  data 
from  them.  The  Buddhist  chronicle,  known  as  the  Mah&wansa,  is  entitled  to  more 
respect ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  Appendix  II.  in  the  present  Tolume, 
that  its  statements  are  far  from  reliable,  unless  confirmed  b  y  other  authorities. 

*  It  appears,  howsTcr,  to  the  author,  that  the  first  two  Tolumes  of  Mr  Grote'a 
History  of  Greece  might  be  dismissed  on  a  similar  pretext. 
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down  to  our  own  days.  But  the  larger  work  comprises 
critical  analyses  of  the  sacred  books^  as  the  internal  evi* 
dence  on  which  the  author  bases  his  history  of  the  ancient 
religion  and  civilization  of  the  Hindus ;  whilst  the  volume 
now  before  the  reader  comprises  the  general  conclusions 
drawn  from  this  internal  evidence,  illustrated  by  the  evi- 
dence of  external  authorities.  In  a  word,  the  present 
volume  opens  with  retrospects  of  the  Yedic  and  Brahmanic 
ages  by  the  light  of  the  materials  already  brought  under 
review  in  the  two  former  volumes.  It  then  brings  every 
other  available  authority,  excepting  that  of  the  Mussul- 
man historians,  to  bear  upon  the  general  subject.  The 
5/  life  and  teachings  of  Gotama  Buddha,  the  evidence  of 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  edicts  of  Priyadarsi  or 
Asoka,  the  Buddhist  chronicles,  the  recorded  travels  of 
the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries, 
the  Hindu  drama,  the  traditions  of  the  Rajpoots  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and 
others  between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
Faria  y  Sousa's  history  of  Portuguese  Asia  during  the  six- 
teenth and  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  have 
all  been  laid  under  contribution  for  every  variety  of  in- 
formation, and  have  been  further  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence derived  during  fifteen  years'  oflScial  residence  in  India 
and  Burma.  In  this  manner  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  throw  every  light  upon  the  history,  the  religion,  and 
the  civilization  of  the  people  of  India  before  the  coming 
of  the  English  upon  the  scene.* 

*  Two  works  hate  been  just  pablished  by  Messrs  Trilbner  &  Co.,  which  will 
form  interesting  illustrations  of  the  chapters  in  the  present  volume  which  are 
devoted  to  Buddhism.  Both  are  by  Mr  Mutu  Coom&ra  Swamy,  Mudeli&r,  of 
Ceylon.  The  first  in  entitled,— "The  Deth&Tansa,  or  the  history  of  the  Tooth- 
relic  of  G6tama  Buddha,  translated  into  English  with  notes."  The  second  is 
entitled, — **  Sutta  Napita,  or  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  Gotama  Buddha, 
translated  into  English  with  notes  and  introduction." 
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The  next  volume^  which  is  akeady  in  preparation^  will 
be  devoted  to  the  history  of  Mussulman^  Mahratta^  and 
British  India.  The  importance  of  the  Mussulman  annals 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  importance  is  due  more  to  the 
part  which  the  Mussulman  religion  has  played  in  the  history 
of  the  worlds  than  to  any  light  which  it  throws  upon  India 
in  particular.  This  importance  is  increasiug  day  by  day ; 
for  few  impartial  observers  will  deny  the  fact  that  to  all 
appearance  the  people  of  India  are  drifting  slowly  but  surely 
towards  the  religion  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia^  rather  than 
towards  that  Christianity  which  is  freely  offered,  but  which 
they  are  not  prepared  to  accept.  It  is  hoped  that  the  volume 
on  Mussulman^  Mahratta^  and  early  Anglo-Indian  history 
will  be  published  in  November  next. 

Witham,  Etsex,  25/i  Afay,  1874, 
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CHAPTER  I. 


RETBOSPECT  OP  VEDIC   INDIA. 


The  history  of  India  jfrom  the  earliest  period  to  chaptbr  i. 
the  present  day  may  be  mapped  out  into  the  three  SiTuSI^i 
eras  of  Hindii,  Mussulman,  and  British.  The  Hindu  alJIda  wi 
era  commences  with  the  dawn  of  history.  The  wSuhJBritfah. 
Mussulman  era  commences  with  the  invasions  of  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  under  Mahmiid  of  Cabul  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ. 
The  British  era  commences  with  the  conquests  of 
Robert  Clive  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  These  eras  are  useful  as  furnishing  chro- 
nological data  for  the  great  political  revolutions 
which  characterize  the  history  of  India.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  Mussulmans  and  Hindiis  com- 
menced  in  the  same  century  which  saw  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans.  The  overthrow  of  Mus- 
sulman imperialism,  and  establishment  of  the  British 
as  a  political  and  paramount  power,  were  carried 
out  during  the  single  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
But  Hinduism  overlaps  the  Mussulman  era,  and  both 
Hinduism  and  Islam  overlap  the  British  era ;  and 
the  conflicting  ideas,  traditions,  and  aspirations  of 
these  two  hostile  camps  of  Brahma  and  Mohammed 
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CHAPTBB  I.  are  still  the  main  characteristics  of  the  modem  his- 


tory of  India,  although  they  have  been  too  often 
and  too  generally  ignored. 
Ponr  dementa         But  the  Hindii  cra,  which  is  the  first  in  the 

in  the  Hindilk  ... 

tS  Bwhrawfi  1  order  of  time,  is  also  the  first  m  importance ;  and 
SdJheSSh-  that  importance  is  increasing  day  by  day.  The 
"^  ^  '  Hindiis  of  the  present  generation  have  been  moulded 
into  their  existing  form  by  their  past  history ;  and 
it  is  by  their  past  history  alone  that  the  European 
can  apprehend  their  modem  culture.  Moreover, 
amongst  Hindus,  and  indeed  amongst  oriental 
nations  generally,  religion  is  their  only  nationality ; 
and  zeal  for  religion  is  their  only  conception  of 
patriotism.  The  study  of  oriental  religions  thus 
assumes  a  vast  political  significance ;  and  to  be  car- 
ried out  effectually  it  necessitates  a  familiarity  vsrith 
the  people  themselves,  as  vrell  as  an  acquaintance 
vrith  their  sacred  writings.  From  a  remote  antiquity 
four  conflicting  elements  have  been  at  work  in  form- 
ing the  national  life  of  the  Hindus ;  and  at  any  mo- 
ment either  of  these  elements,  or  a  fresh  combination 
of  these  elements,  may  be  suddenly  imbued  with  a 
new-born  enthusiam,  and  overflow  the  land  like  a 
flood  of  lava.  Each  has  dominated  during  a  par- 
ticular age ;  and  thus  the  history  of  the  Hindii  era 
may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  namely,  the  Vedic, 
the  Brahmanic,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Brahmanic 
revival.  But  all  four  elements  have  been  inter- 
mingling in  the  Hindu  mind  from  a  very  ancient 
period,  and  all  are  more  or  less  intermingling  now.^ 

^  The  term  Hindii  era  is  here  employed  in  its  general  sense,  as  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  ante-Mussulman  period,  and  in  a  wider  sense  the  whole  range  of 
Indian  history.  The  term,  howerer,  may  he  more  strictly  applied  to  the  history 
of  the  people  hefore  they  were  hrought  under  the  influence  of  firahmanism  or 
Buddhism ;  and  in  this  latler  sense  it  has  heen  used  on  the  title  page. 
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The  advent  of  Buddhism  is  the  first  stand-point  chaptbbi. 
in  the  annals  of  India.  It  forms,  in  fact,  the  only  SSi«a|!^iiJ'^ 
true  commencement  of  Indian  history.  Its  founder,  gicai  ^SSu^^ 
Gdtama  Buddha,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  b.c.  ^<»'^du. 
623,  and  to  have  died  B.C.  543  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
This  chronology  is  open  to  future  discussion,  but  it 
may  be  accepted  as  a  platform  from  whence  to 
review  the  past  and  commence  the  history  of  the 
future.  The  life  of  Gdtama  Buddha  is  preceded 
by  a  dim  vista  of  unrecorded  ages,  which  is 
peopled  more  by  creations  of  fancy  than  by  mortal 
men.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  epic  tradition, 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  sacred  legend,  occupy 
all  the  foreground ;  whilst  glimpses  of  the  general 
masses  of  the  population  are  but  few  and  far  be- 
tween. But  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  Buddhism  dawns  upon  a  world  of  reality 
and  humanity.  It  represents  the  ancient  people 
of  India,  not  as  mere  phantasmagoria,  distorted 
and  exaggerated  by  the  imaginations  of  bards  and 
priests;  but  as  living  men  and  women,  occupied 
with  all  the  cares  of  existence,  yet  seeking  to 
work  out  the  main  problems  of  the  universe;  to 
discover  whether  there  is  not  a  substantial  religion, 
a  form  of  holiness  far  beyond  the  conventional  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  or  propitiation  of  unseen  powers, 
which  will  secure  the  highest  happiness  in  this  life, 
and  in  the  life  to  come.  The  history  of  the  part 
which  Buddhism  has  been  called  upon  to  play  in 
the  great  work  of  religious  development  in  India  is 
thus  replete  with  lessons  for  all  time;  but  before 
attempting  to  indicate  its  specialities,  it  will  be 
Becessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  pro- 
gress  of  religious  thought  in  this  vast  peninsula 
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€HAPTBB  I.  during  the  dim  and  remote  period  which  preceded 
it,  and  which  is  generally  known  as  Vedic  and 
Brahmanic  times. 

B^dShSl^"*  The  first  important  feature  of  the  Hindu  era,  is 


twecSMiTvedic  the  broad  distinction  which  originally  existed  be- 
periods.  tween  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  elements  in  the 

early  history.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the 
Vedic  Aryans,  who  colonized  the  Punjab  in  a  re- 
mote antiquity,  were  worshippers  of  the  spirits  or 
elements  of  the  universe  as  gods  and  goddesses,  an4 
invoked  those  deities  in  old  Sanskrit  verses  knowu 
as  Vedic  hymns.  At  some  subsequent  period  the 
BrAhmans  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  converted 
the  old  Vedic  deities  into  representations  or  manifest- 
ations of  the  supreme  spirit,  whom  they  worshipped 
as  Brahma.  At  the  same  time  the  Brdhmans  effected 
other  changes  in  Vedic  ideas  and  usages,  which 
will  be  found  invested  with  a  deep  significance. 
The  Vedic  Aryans  had  neither  temples,  idols,  nor 
rigid  caste  distinctions.  They  worshipped  their 
deities  as  living  existences;  and  they  apparently 
offered  up  their  own  sacrifices  and  invocations,  and 
performed  their  own  domestic  rites,  without  the 
aid  of  any  caste  of  priests  whatever.  The  Brdh- 
mans,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  encouraged 
the  construction  of  temples,  and  to  have  set  up 
images  or  idols,  which  were  worshipped  individually 
and  collectively  as  representatives  of  the  one 
supreme  being.  The  Brdhmans  also  seem  to  have 
distributed  the  people  into  castes ;  or  at  any  rate  to 
have  recognized  and  sanctioned  such  caste  distinc- 
tions ;  and  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  position 
of  an  exclusive  and  hereditary  priesthood,  through 
whom  alone  the  people  were  to  present  their  sacri- 
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fices  and  offer  their  prayers.  These  distinctions  chaptbr  l 
between  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  religions  must  be  all 
the  more  borne  in  mind,  because  the  Brdhmans 
have  not  only  modified  the  Vedic  religion,  but  have 
also  garbled  and  interpolated  Vedic  literature,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  old  Vedic  traditions  and 
usages  into  conformity  with  later  Brahmanical  ideas. 
This  point  will  be  suflKciently  illustrated  in  future 
pages ;  for  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
interval  of  thought  which  separates  what  is  purely 
Vedic  from  what  is  purely  Brahmanical. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  India  prior  to  ?I»t«r»^»  ^^ 

•^  ^  the  history  of 

the  advent  of  Buddhism  are  to  be  found  in  the^yj'^j^^; 
Vedic  hymns  and  the  Hindu  epics.  The  Vedic 
hymns  are  valuable  as  the  expression  of  the  religious  vediohymM. 
views  of  the  primitive  but  intellectual  Aryan  people, 
who  invaded  and  occupied  north-western  India  in 
times  primeval,  and  worshipped  the  deities  or  ele- 
ments of  the  universe  in  an  age  when  Brahmanism  was 
unknown.*  The  hymns  are  singularly  free  from  any 
Brahmanical  element,  although  later  commentators 
have  laboured  to  interpret  them  in  accordance  with 
Brahmanical  teaching.     The  two  voluminous  epics,  Hmdii  epic« : 

O  r        7  ti^gi,.  Brahman- 

known  as  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  and  RAmdyana,  fall  *«»  ^»»»««^'^- 

under  a  totally  different  category.  They  are  re- 
garded by  the  whole  Hindu  population  of  India  as 
the  national  treasuries  of  legend  and  tradition ;  and 
consequently  may  be  accepted  as  the  modern  and 
popular  conceptions  of  the  Hindu  people  as  regards 
their  past  history.     But  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 

^  The  term  Vedic  hjmiiB  is  here  specially  confined  to  the  hymns  or  mantras 
of  the  Rig- Veda,  which  is  the  earliest  of  the  four  Vedas,  and  the  only  one  which 
can  he  rendered  fairly  availahle  for  history.  Compare  History,  Vol.  II.,  Part  V. 
Brahmanic  Period,  chap.  ir. 
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CHAPTHBL  the  fonn  of  chronicles.  They  refer  to  different  stages 
in  the  progress  of  the  people,  but  there  are  no  links 
to  unite  them  into  a  chain  of  consecutive  history. 
In  one  sense  alone  they  seem  to  have  been  formed 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  Every  incident,  whether 
it  originated  in  Vedic,  Brahmanic,or  Buddhist  times, 
has  been  reproduced  in  Brahmanic  forms  by  com- 
pilers who  apparently  flourished  in  the  age  of 
Brahmanical  revival.  In  other  words,  every  legend 
and  tradition  has  been  systematically  Brahmanized 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  the  religions,  laws, 
and  usages  of  the  different  races  of  India  into  con- 
formity with  Brahmanical  ideas.  When  stripped  of 
these  Brahmanical  grafts  and  overgrowth,  the 
legends  and  traditions  will  be  found  to  furnish  large 
illustrations  of  old  Hindli  civilization.  Again,  when 
considered  as  a  whole,  they  are  valuable  as  indicat- 
ing the  process  by  which  the  varied  populations  of 
India  have  been  brought  under  Brahmanical  in- 
fluence. But  Sanskrit  literature,  whether  Vedic  or 
Brahmanic,  has  no  historical  annals  in  the  modem 
iimmttotoua.  Bense  of  the  word.  It  is  devoid  of  all  real  sequence 
'"**'■  or  chronology.    It  is  grievously  marred  by  the  in- 

troduction of  monstrous  and  supernatural  fables, 
which  are  revolting  to  European  ideas.  At  the  best 
it  furnishes  little  more  than  isolated  pictures  of  the 
past,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  ballads  of 
a  semi-barbarous  age,  and  converted  by  later  Brah- 
manical compilers  into  vehicles  for  religious  teaching. 
But  although  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the 
varied  groups  of  Hindu  traditions  into  historical 
form,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  the  progress  of  re- 
ligious thought  from  a  very  remote  period.     Relics 
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of  pre-historic  races  have  preserved  their  ancient  chapteb  l 
religion  intact  in  remote  hills  and  jungles,  as  itS^^JJJJ^^ 
existed  in  times  primeval,  and  long  before  the 
priestly  Brdhman  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Again, 
amongst  nations  and  races  which  have  been  brought 
under  the  pale  of  Brahmanical  orthodoxy,  organic 
remains  of  the  old  faiths  are  still  discernible  beneath 
the  crust  of  Brahmanical  teaching.  It  may  thus  be 
practicable  to  trace  out  the  more  important  elements 
of  religious  belief  which  have  been  seething  in  the 
Hindu  intellect  from  the  dawn  of  history.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  possible  also  to  indicate  the  more 
important  migrations  of  different  races  into  India, 
and  their  ultimate  settlement  in  the  regions  which 
they  now  occupy  ;  and  thus  to  obtain,  however  hazy 
and  obscure,  an  approximate  idea  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  people  during  the  unrecorded  age 
which  precedes  historic  times. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  early  history  G€ogT»i>wc«i 
of  India  by  a  brief  glance  at  its  geography.     The  lidm:  Hgidn- 
continent  of  India  is   an  inverted   triangle.      Its^j^jj^''* 
northern  ^boundary  is  formed  by  the  mighty  range 
of  the  Himalayas,  which  walls  it  off  from  the  remote 
regions  of   Turkistan  and  Chinese  Tartary.      Its 
west  and  eastern  sides  are  respectively  washed  by 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Bay  of  Bengal.     It  may  be 
divided  into  three  belts  or  zones,  namely — Hindu- 
stan in  the  north,  the  Dekhan  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Peninsula  in  the  south.    These  zones  are  formed  by 
three  line^,  running  from  west  to  east,  namely — 
the  Himalayan  wall  to  the  north  of  Hindustan,  the 
line  of  the  Nerbudda  river  to  the  north  of  the  Dek- 
han,   and  the  line   of    the    river  Krishna   which 
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CHAPTER  I.  separates  the  Dekhan  from  the  Peninsula.  The 
lines  of  these  two  rivers  must  be  prolonged  in  each 
case  from  sea  to  sea. 

Aryan  and  India  might  thus  be  described   as  a   triangle, 

'  **  '  having  its  northern  frontier  walled  in  by  the  Hima- 
layas, and  its  western  and  eastern  coasts  shut  in  by 
the  sea.  But  between  the  Himalayan  wall  and  the 
sea  there  is  at  either  end  of  Hindustan  a  con- 
siderable interval,  which  has  formed  a  gate  or  high- 
way into  India  from  time  immemorial.  The  Aryan 
gate  is  on  the  north-west  of  Hindustan,  and  is 
formed  by  the  Punjab,  including  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  its  tributaries.  From  a  remote  antiquity 
successive  waves  of  Vedic  Aryans  from  Iran  or 
Aryana  have  passed  through  this  gate  for  the 
colonization  of  India.  The  Turanian  gate  is  in  the 
east  of  Hindustan,  and  is  formed  by  the  valley  of 
the  river  Brahmaputra,  which  coils  round  the 
Himalayas  like  a  huge  serpent,  and  finally  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  From  a  period  long  prior  to 
the  Aryan  invasions,  various  unclsissed  races  of  sup- 
posed Turanian  origin  from  high  Asia,  have  poured 
down  this  valley,  and  found  their  way  through 
Bengal  into  Hindustan.^ 


3  The  tennfl  Aryan  and  Turanian  gates  are  used  only  in  a  general  sense,  and 
with  considerable  reservation.  Thus,  although  the  Punjab  has  been  described  as 
the  Aryan  gate,  by  which  the  Vedic- Aryans  entered  Hindustan,  it  has  also  been  the 
highway  for  Afghan,  Turki,  and  Mogul  inyaders,  who  certainly  cannot  be  referred 
to  an  Aryan  origin.  Again,  although  the  Himalayan  range  has  been  described 
as  the  northern  wall  of  Hindustan,  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  it  has  often 
been  surmounted  by  Thibetan  races  who  have  found  their  way  over  the  elevated 
heights  into  Hindustan.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  historian  to  trace  out  the 
several  migrations  in  ancient  times ;  and  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  with  tolerable 
deamess  those  which  possess  a  real  historical  significance  from  having  left  a  per- 
manent impress  upon  the  religious  development  of  the  people  of  India.  For  a 
yalaable  collection  of  original  data,  see  Dr  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts. 
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From  time  immemorial  India  has  been  famous  chaptbr  i. 
for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  products.  Espe-  ^^^  ^ 
ciallj  it  has  furnished  abundant  food  for  man,  ex- 
cepting at  intervals  of  drought  and  famine.  For 
those  who  live  on  animal  food,  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  game,  as  well  as  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry 
of  every  kind.  For  those  who  are  contented  with  a 
more  simple  diet,  there  is  a  superfluity  of  rice  and 
other  grains,  and  of  such  condiments  as  pepper, 
mustard,  and  numerous  spices.  Fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  to  be  found  in  luxurious  plenty,  especially 
the  nutritious  plantain,  the  rich  custard-apple,  the 
red  grape-like  lechee,  the  delicate  pine-apple,  the 
musk  and  water  melon,  the  juicy  pomegranate,  and 
above  all  the  delicious  mango,  which  is  often  larger 
than  the  largest  pear,  and  as  luscious  as  an  English 
apricot.  Almost  every  other  requirement  of  human- 
ity is  also  bountifully  provided.  The  cotton  shrub 
supplies  ample  clothing  for  so  warm  a  climate. 
The  bamboo  and  cocoa-nut  tree  furnish  every  mate- 
rial necessary  for  building  a  house,  for  binding  it 
together  with  cordage,  and  for  matting  its  sides. 
The  forests  contain  some  of  the  finest  timber.  The 
mines,  which  are  now  apparently  exhausted,  seem 
to  have  been  overflowing  in  ancient  times  with  pre- 
cious stones  and  metals ;  whilst  the  seas  that  washed 
the  southern  coasts,  especially  those  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  abounded  in  oysters  which  produced  the 
finest  pearls. 

Attractions  such  as  these  would  naturally  draw  Different  cop- 
swarms  of  adventurers  from  over-populated  or  lessgwtton. 
favoured   climes;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  earliest  tides  of  immigration  would  have  followed 
the  course  of  the  two  monsoons.     Thus  in  the  re- 
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cHAPTBBi.  motest  past  nondescripts  from  the  unknown  south 
and  west  of  a  bygone  world  may  have  been  driveti 
in  mde  craft  by  the  south-west  monsoon  from  the 
southern  and  Indian  oceans  towards  the  western 
coasts  of  the  Peninsula  and  Dekhan.  Meantime,  tides 
of  Turanian  invasion  may  have  been  driven  by  the 
chilly  blasts  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  through  the 
eastern  Himalayas  down  the  valley  of  the  Brahma- 
putra. Finally,  in  a  later  age  the  Aryans  on  the 
north-west  seem  to  have  entered  the  Punjab  and  pre- 
pared for  the  invasion  of  Hindustan.  These  colli- 
sions of  rival  races  were  doubtless  followed  by  those 
intermittent  wars  for  land  and  subsistence,  which 
seem  to  have  characterized  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  from  the  earliest  age  of  stone  and  iron. 
Invaders  from  the  sea  would  drive  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  into  the  interior.  Immigrants  from 
upper  Asia  would  drive  the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile 
plains  into  the  hills  and  jungles.  The  territories 
occupied  by  the  several  bands  of  invaders  would  be 
constantly  exposed  to  the  ravages  and  outrages  of 
marauders  on  the  border.  Thus  the  entire  Indian 
continent  would  be  filled  with  strife  and  anarchy ; 
and  men  would  secure  their  harvests,  not  merely  by 
the  ploughshare  and  the  reaping-hook,  but  by  the 
sword,  the  spear,  and  the  bow. 

Kofarians,  or  Tho  races  who   occupiod   India  prior  to    the 

abonirinfis 

Vedic  Aryans  have  been  excluded  from  the  division 
of  the  ancient  history  into  Vedic  and  Brahmanic 
times.  Indeed  they  have  no  history  apart  from 
Vedic  and  Brahmanic  traditions.  The  remains  of 
so-called  aboriginal  races  may  be  treasured  up  as 
memorials  of  primitive  man,  but  they  furnish  few 
data  which  are  available  for  the  purposes  of  history. 
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For  ages  their  relics  have  been  turning  to  dust  in  chapttoi. 
caves  or  cromlechs,   or  lying  buried  beneath  the 
shapeless  mounds  which  cover  the  sites  of  departed 
cities.     A  few  dry  bones,  a  few  weapons  of  stone 
and  rusted  metal,  a  scattering  of  nameless  imple- 
ments and  ornaments,  are  occasionally  discovered 
amongst  the  debris  of  ancient  settlements  and  for- 
gotten battle-fields,  which  for  ages  have  passed  into 
oblivion.     But  such  vestiges  of  the  past  can  only 
interest  the  antiquarian,  and  throw  no  light  upon 
religious  or  political  culture.     In  the  course  of  ages 
many  of  the  primitive  races  may  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  general  population,  and  form  in  the 
present  day  the  lower  strata  of  the  Hindu  social  sys- 
tem.   Others,  again,  are  still  undergoing  the  gradual 
process  of  being  Hinduized,  although  they  are  not 
as  yet  recognized  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Hindii 
population.  Living  representatives  of  primitive  races 
are  still,  however,  lingering  in  secluded  and  dif- 
ficult regions,  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  play 
any  important  part   in   the  annals   of  humanity. 
They  represent  the  human  race  in  its  earliest  child- 
hood; and  their  pleasures  and  ideas  are  those  of 
children  modified  more  or  less  by  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes.     They  may  open  up  new  fields  of 
labour  to  the  philanthropist    and  the  missionary; 
they  may  be  received  into  the  Brahmanical  pale,  or 
be  induced  to  accept  Islam  or  Christianity;  but 
their  intellectual  life  has  ebbed  away,  perchance 
never  to  be  restored.    In  the  later  annals  of  India 
some  of  the  tribes  occasionally  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  then  drop  back  into  their  old  obscurity ;  and 
it  will  accordingly  suffice  to  describe  them  as  they 
individually  appear.     For  the  convenience  of  refer- 
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cHAPTBttL  ence  they  are  best  generalized  under  the  term  of 

Kolarians.^ 
5jE25^;^„  But  there  is  one  important  race  who  can  neither 
''"-^•'^  be  referred  to  an  Aryan  or  Kolarian  origin;  who 
must  have  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  old 
Indian  world  which  has  passed  away,  and  may  yet 
have  a  high  destiny  to  fulfil  in  the  India  which  is 
to  be.  This  is  the  great  Dravidian  race  of  the 
southern  Peninsula.  The  Dravidians  apparently 
entered  India  long  before  the  Aryans,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  by  what  route.  Their  cradle  was 
probably  in  some  distant  region  in  upper  Asia. 
There  they  seem  to  have  overflowed  their  ancient 
limits,  and  moved  in  successive  waves  of  immigra-  - 
tion  into  Hindustan.*     Their  subsequent  history  is 

^  A  broad  light  has  been  recently  thrown  upon  the  pre-Aryan  tribes  by 
Colonel  Dalton's  valuable  work,  entitled  "  DescriptiTe  Ethnology  of  Bengal."  As 
far  back  as  1866  Dr  Fayrcr,  of  Indian  celebrity,  proposed  a  grand  scheme  for 
bringing  together  in  one  exhibition  at  Calcutta,  typical  examples  of  the  races  of  the 
old  world.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  scheme  could  not  be  realized,  but 
so  many  difficulties  were  roised  that  the  British  Government  declined  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  the  exhibition.  The  fullest  informatioUf  however,  respecting 
these  tribes  was  collected  from  the  local  officers  by  the  British  Government,  and 
entrusted  to  the  editorship  of  Colonel  Dalton,  who  has  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  a  long  service  in  Assam  and  Chota  Nagpore,  the  most  interesting  fields  of  eth- 
nographical research  in  all  Bengal.  In  1872  Colonel  Dalton  produced  his  handsome 
volume,  which  is  not  only  a  treasury  of  authentic  information,  but  is  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  lithograph  portraits  of  the  principal  tribes  copied  from  excellent 
photographs  taken  on  the  spot. 

Colonel  Dalton  comprises  all  the  non-Aryan  tribes  under  two  heads,  namely: — 

1.  The  Kolarian,  or  those  who  speak  a  language  allied  with  that  of  the  Kols, 
Santals,  M(indas,  and  their  cognates. 

2.  The  Dravidian,  or  those  who  speak  a  language  allied  with  the  Tamil  or 
Telugu. 

Colonel  Dalton  also  trejats  of  an  important  people,  numbering  several  millions, 
who  are  certainly  non-Aryan,  but  who  have  lost  their  language  and  traditions,  and 
have  so  largely  adopted  HindCi  customs  and  religion  that  they  can  only  be  called 
Hinduized  aborigines. 

•  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Dravidian  people  is  still  open  to  discus- 
sion. Dr  Caldwell,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  south  of  India,  speaks  of 
them  as  of  Turanian  affinities,  who  entered  India  probably  earlier  than  the 
Aryans,  but  across  the  lower  Indus.  Comparative  Grammar  of  Me  Dravidian 
of  South  Indian  Family  of  Languages^  by  the  Eev.  R.  Caldwell. 
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nearly  a  blank ;  but  they  may  perhaps  be  traced  chaptbbl 
through  the  Dekhan  on  their  way  to  the  Peninsula, 
where  they  became  fused  into  separate  nationalities, 
each  having  its  own  language  and  institutions,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  they  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  parent  stem.    In  ancient  times 
they  established   empires    which    were    once   the 
centres  of  wealth  and  civilization,  but  which  only 
appear  on  the  page  of  history  when  their  political 
power  was  drawing  to  a  close.     In  the  present  day 
they  cover  an  area  corresponding  to  the  limits  of  the 
Madras  presidency.     They  are  represented  by  the 
Telugu,  the  Tamil,  the  Kanarese,  and  the  Malay- 
alam  speaking   people   of  the    Peninsula.      Their 
political  life  has  stagnated  under  Brahmanical  op- 
pression and  Mussulman  rule ;  but  they  are  already 
quickening  into  new  energy    under    the   healthy 
stimulus  of  western  culture.     The  Dravidian  people 
are  indeed  endowed  with  a  latent  vitality  which 
stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lassitude  of  the 
Bengalee  ;  and  when  they  have  thrown  off  the  spirit- 
ual thraldom  of  the  Brdhmans,  and  subordinated 
their  caste  system  to  the  interests  of  the  common 
weal,  they  will  begin  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  regeneration  of  the  Indian  world. 

The  religion  of  the  Dravidian  race  has  long  D^^iaian  w 
been  crusted  over  by  Brahmanism,  but  still  the  old 
faiths  are  sufficiently  perceptible.  The  people  wor- 
ship guardian  deities  of  the  village  and  household ; 
and  every  man  has  his  own  patron^ god.  The  ser- 
pent is  everywhere  respected,  and  more  or  less  pro- 
pitiated. The  linga  too  is  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  the  power  of  reproduction,  and  emblem  of  the 
supreme  being ;  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  much 
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CHAPTBB 1.  of  the  Dravidian  religion  was  originally  based  upon 
ideas  associated  with  the  sexes.  Traces  of  the  linga 
worship  are  still  lingering  throughout  tbe  greater 
part  of  India,  but  they  are  already  dying  away 
before  the  development  of  spiritual  ideas  ;  and  but 
little  now  remains  beyond  an  archaic  symbolism, 
jvhich  has  ceased  to  exercise  any  unhallowed  influ- 
ence upon  the  masses." 

The  invasion  of  the  Aryans  is  a  still  more  im- 
portant stand-point  in  the  history  of  India.     This 

TedioAryiuH.!  intcUectual  people  migrated  from  the  cold  region  of 
Iran  or  Aryana,  and  were  a  cognate  race  with  the 
ancient  Persians.  They  were,  in  fact,  an  offshoot  of 
the  same  Indo-European  stem,  which  sent  forth 
other  branches  under  tlie  names  of  Greeks,  Italians, 
Germans,  Slaves,  and  Celts,  to  conquer  tbe  western 
world.  They  origmally  settled  in  the  Punjab,  but 
subsequently  crossed  the  river  Saraswatf,  which 
separates  the  Punjab  from  Hindustan,  and  began  to 
colonize  the  upper  valleys  of  tbe  Ganges  and  Jumna. 
,   During  this  advance  they  encountered  many  non- 

'  The  religion  of  the  DraTidiim  people,  which  lies  under  tbe  crost  of  Brah- 
mauism,  ia  intEresting  fiom  its  extreme  gimplicitj.     "  Snulie  worship,"  says  nr 
£airour,  "  is  general  thioughont  Peninsular  India,  hoth  of  the  scnlpturtd  fonn  Bnd 
ot  the  liying  creature.     The  aculpture  is  inTariably  of  tliB  form  of  the  Kdg  ot 
cuhra,  and  almost  erery  hamlet  has  ite  serpent  deity.     Sometimes  this  is  a  siogle 
snake,  the  hood  of  the  cobra  being  spread  open.     OccasioniLlly  the  iculptured 
figures  arc  nine  in  numbBr,  and  this  fonn  ia  called  the  '  3»o  nlig,'  and  is  intended 
tn  TDTitcscnt  u  parent  and  eight  of  its  ^oung ;  but  tbe  preTailing  form  is  that  of 
nnkes  tvining  in  the  manner  of  tbe  Escutapian  rod,"     Speaking  of  the  ill- 
■oda.  Colonel  Meadows  Tajlor  says ;  "  The  worship  of  Gttma  Deratas,  or 
edivbities,  is  universal  all  over  the  Detbtn.Bndindeed,!  belicTC,  through- 
ndi&.    These  dirinitits  haic  no  ttmplee  nor  priests.     Sacrifice  and  oblatioa 
lade  to  them  at  sowing  time  and  barTcst,  for  rain  or  fair  weather,  in  time  of 
ra,  malignant  fever,  or  other  disease  or  pestilence.     Tbe  ^'Bg  is  always  one 
e  Gr&ma  Devatas,  Ibe  rest  being  known  by  local  names.     The  Gr&ma  De- 
are  known  as  heaps  ot  stones,  generally  in  a  grove  or  quiet  spot  near  every 
e,  and  are  smeared  some  with  bkck  and  some  with  red  colour."     See  Fer- 
n's Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  Appendix  D. 
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Vedic  populations,  and  especially  engaged  in  alter-  chaptebl 
nate  wars  and  alliances  with  a  powerful  people 
known  as  Ndgas,  who  were  possibly  of  Dravidian 
origin.  These  Ndgas  were  apparently  so  called, 
from  their  having  worshipped  the  serpent  or  Ndga. 
The  progress  of  the  Aryan  conquest,  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Ndgas,  will  be  brought  under 
review  hereafter.  For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  the  Aryans  gradually  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan ;  and  then 
filtered  towards  the  south,  and  carried  Aryan  civil- 
ization and  culture  amongst  the  Dravidian  popula- 
tions of  the  Peninsula. 

The  religion  of  the  Aryans  had  a  different  origin  vedic  Aryw 
to  that  of  the  Dravidian  people.  The  Aryan  re-  ^^^"^^ 
ligion  may  possibly  have  been  a  development  of  the 
ancient  worship  of  the  genii  loci, — the  spirits  of  the 
hills,  forests,  glens,  and  streams.  To  this  day  many  of 
the  hill  tribes  in  eastern  India,  between  Bengal  and 
Arakan,  still  practise  this  simple  worship  in  its 
most  primitive  form.  They  people  the  little  world 
around  them  with  unseen  beings,  the  guardians  of 
their  village,  tribe,  and  dwelling;  and  they  pro- 
pitiate these  spirits  or  genii  with  offerings  of  fowls 
and  pigs,  served  up  with  boiled  rice  and  fermented 
liquors.  Again,  the  Dravidians,  as  already  seen, 
worship  village  and  household  deities.  But  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Vedic  Aryans  was  of  a  far  more  intel- 
lectual character.  It  finds  its  highest  expression  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  which  are  the  composi- 
tion of  Aryan  bards  known  as  Rishis.  In  these 
ancient  Sanskrit  hymns  the  genii  loci,  or  guardian 
deities,  scarcely  appear,  and  the  gods  that  are  wor- 
shipped are  deified  conceptions  of  the  spirits  who 
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cHAPTBB  I.  pervaded  fire,  water,  and  sky ;  the  sun,  the  rivers, 
vedio  deitiM.  and  the  early  dawn.  Moreover  these  deities  com- 
prised both  matter  and  spirit ;  and  both  were  often 
blended  in  the  same  conception.  The  elements 
were  worshipped  as  well  as  the  genii  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  and  the  sun,  the  rivers,  and  even  the  early 
dawn,  were  propitiated  as  substantive  existences,  as 
well  as  spiritual  existences.  Agni  was  the  deity 
of  fire,  which  illuminates  the  universe  and  lights 
up  the  domestic  household.  Varuna  was  the 
deity  of  water,  and  ruling  spirit  of  the  deep  seas. 
Indra  was  the  god  of  the  sky,  who  pierced  the 
rain  cloud  and  brought  down  the  waters,  and  was 
tlius  especially  the  god  of  harvests.  Siirya  was 
the  sun  god,  and  subsequently  became  involved  in 
the  conception  of  Agni.  The  rivers  were  all  wor- 
shipped as  individual  deities ;  and  the  river  Saras- 
watl,  which  was  a  kind  of  frontier  between  the  Pun- 
jab and  Hindustan,  was  especially  hymned  by  the 
ancient  Rishis.  Ushas  was  the  deity  of  the  early 
dawn,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  poetical  of  all  the 
Vedic  conceptions,  for  she  was  arrayed  as  a  white- 
robed  maiden,  who  awakens  a  sleeping  world,  as 
a  mother  awakens  her  children.  But  the  great 
deity  of  the  Rishis  was  Agni,  the  deity  of  fire  and 
light,  who  ultimately  became  the  incarnation  of  jus- 
tice and  purity.^ 

The  religious  worship  of  the  Rishis  consisted  of 
praise,  propitiation,  and  prayer.    They  praised  their 

"^  A  large  number  of  the  Hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  were  translated  by  the  late 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  and  published  iu  4  vols.  8to.  The  translation,  how- 
ever, is  based  upon  the  Brahmanical  interpretation  of  S&yana  Ach&rya,  the  com- 
mentator, who  flourished  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Another  and  more  trustworthy  translation  of  the  original  hymns  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  Professor  Max  MiUler, 
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gods  as  men  laud  their  sovereign.    They  propitiated  chapter  i. 
them  with  so-called  sacrifices,  which  were  simply  fhTp^i^oiSS" 
portions  of  their  daily  meals,  and  consisted  of  rice,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
milky  butter,  cakes,  gi'ain,  and  curds;    and  some- 
times of  a  fermented  liquor  known  as  soma  juice. 
In  return  for  these  simple  offerings,  they  prayed 
for  material  blessings,   such    as  health,    strength, 
prosperity,  brimming  harvests,  plenty  of  sons,  and 
abundance  of  cattle  and  horses.     When  the  meal 
was  prepared,  they  strewed  the  eating-place  with 
sacred  grass,  and  invited  the  make-believe  gods  to 
take  their  seats  and  eat  and  drink  tlieir  fill.     They 
then  poured  a  portion  of  their  food  upon  the  sacred 
fire,  which  was  personified  as  a  divine  messenger 
who  carried  the  sacrifice  to  the  several  deities  ;  and 
when  this  was  done  the  family  apparently  sat  down 
and  feasted  on  the  remainder.    The  ideas  connected 
with  this  religious  ceremonial  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  brief  paraphrase,  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  spirit  of  the 
Vedic  hymns : — 

"  We  praise  thee^  0  Agni,  for  thy  presence  in  our  dwell-  spwi  of  the 
ing  is  as  welcome  as  that  of  a  wife  or  a  mother  :  Consume 
our  sacrifice  and  grant  our  prayers,  or  carry  away  our  oflFer- 
ings  to  the  other  gods.  We  praise  thee,  O  Varuna,  for  thou 
art  mighty  to  save :  Have  mercy  upon  us  on  the  deep  seas. 
We  praise  thee,  O  Indra,  for  thou  art  our  god  and  our  pro- 
tector: Drive  hither  with  thy  champing,  foaming  steeds, 
and  eat  and  drink  the^'good  things  we  have  provided ;  and 
then^  O  strong  and  valiant  god,  fix  thy  mind  on  the  good 
things  thon  art  to  give  to  us  :  Give  us  riches  !  Give  us  long 
life !  Give  us  vigorous  sons  I  Give  us  plentiful  harvests,  and 
abundance  of  cattle  and  horses.  We  praise  thee,  O  Siirya, 
for  thoa  art  the  god  who  illuminates  the  universe.  We 
praise  thee^  O  Saraswatf,  for  thou  art  the  best  and  purest  of 

2 
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CBaPTSbi.  rivers;  we  pray  thee  to  fertilize  our  lands  and  cherish  us 
with  blessings.  0  Ushas,  daughter  of  heaven,  dawn  upon 
UB  with  I'iches :  0  diffuser  of  h'ght,  dawn  upon  us  with 
abcndant  food :  0  beautiful  goddess,  dawn  upon  us  with 
wealth  of  cattle."*  " 

5^'^^SS»-  '^''®  Vedic  hymns,  however,  are  not  the  product 

*'™*'  of  a  single  age.     Their  composition  extended  over 

many  centuries,  and  they  therefore  refer  to  many 
widely  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Thus  some  belong  to  a  pastoral  or  agricultural 
period,  when  men  lived  a  half-savage  life  in  scat- 
tered settlements,  and  were  threatened  on  all  sides 
by  barbarous  enemies,  cattle-lifters,  and  night-plun- 
derers. Others,  again,  were  produced  in  an  age 
when  men  dwelt  in  luxury  in  fortified  cities,  when 
merchants  traded  to  distant  lands,  when  ladies  were 
decked  with  silks  and  jewels,  and  when  Rajas  dwelt 
in  palaces,  drove  in  chariots,  and  indulged  in  poly- 
gamy. Again,  the  hymns  represent  different  phases 
of  religious  development.  Some  are  the  mere  child- 
like outpourings  of  natural  piety  ;  whilst  others  aro 
the  expression  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  yearnings 
after  a  higher  conception  of  deity,  until  all  the  gods 
are  resolved  into  one  spiritual  Being,  the  divine 
Sun,  the  Supreme  Soul  who  pervades  and  governs 
the  universe.' 
MuitipiidtTof  T)ie  Vedic  pantheon  was  not  confined  to  the 
deities  named,  but  comprised  a  vast  number  of 
other  spiritual  existences.  Indeed  the  Vedic  people 
imagined  deities  to  reside  in  every  object,  animate 

'  Bjmns  of  the  nig-'Veda,  tmnslsted  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilion,  pauim. 

■  Tlibidca  of  a  Su[>reme  Souldoea  not  nppcsT  to  luTO  been  an  origin*!  Tedie 
idea.  It  was  more  jirobiibly  grafted  on  the  Vedic  hymns  by  the  later  Brahman- 
ical  GOumeDtutor*.  The  point  will  be  fnitber  treated  in  dealing  witb  the  reli^n 
of  th«  ^ 
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and  inanimate.  They  saw  deity  in  the  h'ghtning,  ohaptbri. 
the  rain,  the  cloud,  the  mountain,  the  wind,  the 
flowing  stream,  the  weapon,  the  plough,  and  the 
sickle.  This  religious  worship,  child-like  as  it  ap- 
pears, served  to  develope  the  affections  and  was 
inyested  with  a  moral  meaning.  The  deities  were 
regarded  with  reverential  affection,  as  well  as  with 
pious  devotion ;  and  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
guardian  genii  in  all  directions  was  a  powerful  check 
against  the  commission  of  acts  which  were  likely 
to  offend  deity .'^ 

The  military  community  of  the  Aryans  were 
known  as  Kshatriyas.  They  do  not  appear  pro- 
minently under  this  name  in  the  Vedic  hymns  ;  but 
they  are  the  heroes  of  the  epic  legends,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  and  R4md- 
yana.  They  were  less  spiritual  and  refined  than  The  iUihi«  and 
the  Rishis,  and  their  culture   was  more  military  **' 

and  political.  They  were  a  proud,  high-spirited 
race,  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  honour, 
and  ever  ready  to  resent  an  affront  or  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  a  kinsman  or  ally.  Their  pursuits, 
their  pleasures,  their  religion,  and  their  institutions 
were  marked  by  all  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  a  military  aristocracy  from  an  agricuU 
tural  but  intellectual  population,  like  that  to  which 
the  Rishis  belonged.    From  their  childhood  upwards 


^  Compare  Manti/chap.  yiii.  w.  85,  86.  One  of  the  characters  in  the  Hind<& 
dnuna  of  the  *'  Toy  Cart "  declines  to  commit  a  crime  which  will  be  witnened  by 
an  the  genii  aronnd.  See  Wilson's  Hind6  Theatre,  vol.  i.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  hosts  of  spirit-deities,  still  worshipped  by  the  Hinddis,  are  of  Aryan 
or  Turanian  origin.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  their  worship  existed  for  aget 
before  the  advent  of  the  Br&hmans.  Three  classes  of  deities  seem  to  have  been 
recognized,  namely.  Tillage  gods,  honse  gods,  and  personal  or  patron  gods.  They 
are  known  respectiTely  as  Grfrma-deratas,  Knla-devatas,  and  Ishta-deyatas. 
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CHAPTBB  L  they  were  taught  the  art  of  war,  which  was  more  or 
less  barbarous,  according  to  their  advance  in  civiliz- 
ation. Thus  in  primitive  times  they  were  trained 
to  fight  with  their  fists,  to  wrestle  with  their  feet 
and  arms,  to  throw  stones,  and  to  brandish  clubs. 
At  a  later  age  they  learned  to  shoot  with  bows  and 
arrows,  to  throw  the  quoit  or  chakra,  to  wield 
swords  and  spears,  to  tame  horses  and  elephants, 
and  to  drive  in  chariots.  They  frequently  con- 
tended against  each  other,  or  were  engaged  in  wars 
against  the  non-Vedic  people,  whose  country  they 
invaded  and  occupied.  In  this  fashion  they  became 
warriors,  hunters,  and  athletes,  and  besides  prac- 
tising the  use  of  arms,  they  gambled  with  dice,  or 
pursued  romantic  and  often  lawless  amours.  Their 
food  was  not  the  simple  fare  which  the  Rishis 
offered  to  their  gods,  but  consisted  of  roasted  horse 
and  venison  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  instead  of  fat- 
tening on  milk  and  butter,  they  revelled  in  fermented 
liquors,  and  possibly  in  strong  wine. 

U8to™d^  The  religion  of  the  Kshatriyas  furnishes  signifi. 

cant  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  culture  on  theo- 
logical beliefs.  It  was  not  so  much  inspired  by  the 
phenomena  of,  external  nature,  which  lead  men  to 
propitiate  the  spirits  of  fire,  water,  and  the  sky,  as 
by  the  strong  instincts  of  humanity,  which  lead  men 
to  adore  heroes  and  heroines.  The  Kshatriyas  wor- 
shipped the  same  gods  as  the  Rishis,  but  endowed 
them  with  different  attributes.  The  gods  of  the  Rishis 
were  poetical  creations  of  the  imagination  ;  those  of 
the  Kshatriyas  were  incarnations  of  manly  strength 
and  feminine  beauty.  Thus  the  Rishis  invoked  the 
Sun  as  the  divine  illuminator  of  the  universe ;  but 
the  Kshatriyas  worshipped  him  as  their  own  ances- 
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tral  hero.  The  distinction  is  even  more  marked  in  cHApriai. 
the  different  conceptions  of  Indra,  who  was  the  great  ^^^^ 
god  of  the  Kshatrijas.  The  Rishis  invoked  Indra  ^""^ 
as  the  deity  of  the  firmament,  who  marshalled  the 
winds  as  his  armies  and  battled  against  the  clouds 
for  the  release  of  the  welcome  rains.  To  this  day 
Indra  is  the  god  of  the  harvest  throughout  southern 
India,  and  is  especially  the  deity  of  the  great  Poon- 
gnl  festival,  which  takes  place  about  the  month  of 
January.  This  festival  is  one  of  the  last  relics  of 
the  old  Yedic  religion  which  still  remain  in  India. 
It  is  at  once  a  harvest  time  and  Christmas  time 
amongst  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  y  when  families 
of  joyous  worshippers  array  themselves  in  new  - 
clothes,  and  propitiate  the  god  Indra,  and  feast  their 
respective  households  with  new  rice,  boiled  in  new 
pots,  mixed  with  milk,  sugar,  butter,  and  every 
other  Hindu  delicacy."  The  Kshatriyas,  on  the 
other  hand,  worshipped  Indra  as  a  warrior  of  flesh 
and  blood,  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  sovereign 
of  the  gods.  As  a  warrior  he  is  represented  as  armed 
with  the  sword  and  chakra,  the  battle-axe  and  the 
thunderbolt,  riding  on  an  elephant  with  armed 
warriors  around  him.  He  was  the  protector  of  the 
fair-complexioned  Vedic-Aryans  against  the  black- 
skinned  non-Vedic  people.     He  was  also  a  type  of 

"  The  Poongnlfestiyal  baa  been  admirably  described  by  the  late  Mr  GoTer  In 
tiw  Jonmal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  VoL  V.,  new  aeries.  The  moat  important 
feature  io  the  ceremony  is  that  of  boiling  the  rice  and  milk,  which  bears  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  old  English  traditions  of  the  boiling  of  Christmas  pnddingi. 
A  new  earthen  ressel  is  filled  with  the  new  rice,  mingled  artistically  with  milk, 
sogar,  batter,  and  other  Hindti  dainties ;  and  the  boiling  is  then  watched  with 
the  deepest  interest,  for  the  surging  up  of  the  milk  is  regarded  as  a  favonr- 
able  omen  for  all  fnture  harrests,  and  is  hailed  with  shouts  of  rejoicing.  Few 
yoong  scholars  haye  exhibited  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  Hindd  character,  and 
a  finer  sympathy  with  the  nature  worship  of  Vedio  times,  than  Mr  Gorer ;  and 
his  early  doith  will  be  long  lamented  by  sJl  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings. 
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CHAPTKEL  sovereignty,  of  a  lord  paramount  of  India ;  and  a 
mythical  conception  has  been  preserved  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  a  succession  of  Indras  reigning  over  all 
India  at  some  ancient  capital  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Delhi.  Even  the  name  has  survived  in  local 
tradition,  and  extensive  heaps  of  mounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Delhi  still  bear  the 
name  of  Indra-prastha,  or  the  "  dominion  of  Indra."^* 
Again,  as  a  deity,  Indra  appears  as  a  sovereign 
ruler  of  the  gods,  reigning  on  high  in  an  oriental 
heaven.  He  is  seated  on  a  throne,  with  his  beauti- 
ful wife  Indrani  by  his  side.  Around  him  are  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Vedic  pantheon ; 
whilst  beautiful  nymphs,  named  Apsarasas,  are  ever 
dancing  before  him.  This  Kshatriya  idea  of  Indra 
corresponds  to  the  Homeric  idea  of  Zeus,  enthroned 
on  high  amongst  the  Olympian  deities;  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  gods  of  the  Kshatriyas,  like 
the  deities  of  Homer,  are  supposed  to  take  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of 
mortals,  and  are  moreover  endowed  with  human 
passions  and  desires. 

SSSdS"**^'  A  still  more  striking  distinction  between  the 

Rishis  and  the  Kshatriyas  is  to  be  observed  in  their 
form  of  worship.  The  Rishis  offered  a  portion  of 
their  daily  food  of  grain  and  butter  to  the  spirits  of 
the  earth,  air,  and  blue  ether.  The  Kshatriyas,  on 
the  other  hand,  feasted  their  gods  with  flesh-meat  and 
strong  wine.  At  these  E^hatriya  feasts  hecatombs 
of  animals  were  slaughtered  and  cooked,  and  of 
course  were  consumed  by  the  so-called    worship. 


"  Indra-prastha  was  the  orig;inal  settlement  of  the  P&ndavas,  as  related  in  the 
Mah&-Bh&ratA.    The  point  will  be  fuHj  illustrated  hereafter. 
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pers  in  high  festival.  In  ancient  times  these  feasts  chaptbiil 
were  public  banquets  of  a  political  character,  butSfK^!*^ 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  who  were  supposed  to  share  in  the  feast,  and 
take  an  interest  in  the  occasion.  In  a  later  and 
Brahmanical  age  they  were  regarded  as  religious 
merits,  and  also  as  sacrifices  for  the  atonement  of  sin. 
Amongst  the  most  famous  were  the  Rajasiiya,  or 
royal  feast,  which  was  celebrated  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  kingdom  or  Raj;  and  the  Aswamedha, 
or  imperial  horse  feast,  by  which  a  great  Raja  was 
supposed  to  assert  his  sovereignty  over  inferior 
Rajas,  who  were  obliged  to  attend  on  such  an 
occasion  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  and  do  him 
homage. 

There  was  also  a  marked  difierence  between  the  ?«»"<••• «»: 

•       •  tontof  BiSiili 

marriage  ideas  of  the  Rishis  and  those  of  the  Ksha* 
triyas.  "When  a  young  Rishi  desired  to  marry, 
he  presented  a  pair  or  two  of  kine  to  the  parents  of 
the  damsel,  and  then  the  nuptial  rite  was  celebrated 
by  her  father.^  But  amongst  the  Kshatriyas  the 
marriage  ceremony  often  involved  the  idea  of  cap- 
ture. A  young  Kshatriya  might  obtain  a  wife  by 
carrying  away  the  daughter  of  another  Kshatriya ; 
but  before  doing  so  the  law  required  that  he  should 
have  defeated  her  parents  and  kinsmen  in  open 
battle.  Again,  in  primitive  times  a  maiden  was 
often  offered  as  a  prize  in  an  archery  match;  in 
other  words,  she  was  obtained  by  the  superior 
prowess  of  the  winner  over  all  other  competitors. 
But  in  heroic  times  young  men  and  ipaidens  enjoyed 
a  liberty  which  was  unknown  in  a  later  and  Brah- 

^  See  Hiftory,  toI.  ii.»  pari  t.,  Brahmanio  Period,  chap.  rilL 
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cHAPTBtt  I.  manical  age ;  and  thus  the  marriage  union  involved 
an  expression  of  preference  on  the  part  of  the  bride, 

S"^^SISfee"  ^^'^  became  known  as  the  Swayamvara,  or  "  self- 

oftiM  maiden,  choico ''  of  the  maiden.  In  the  first  instance  the 
damsel,  who  was  ofiered  as  a  prize  in  archery, 
was  permitted  to  exercise  the  power  of  prohibiting 
any  objectionable  candidate  from  entering  the  lists ; 
and  even  after  her  hand  was  won,  she  was  required 
to  express  her  approbation  by  presenting  the  gar- 
land to  the  winner.  In  another,  and  apparently  a 
later,  age  there  was  no  competition  in  arms ;  and 
the  damsel  simply  notified  her  choice  in  an  assembly 
of  Kshatriyas  by  throwing  the  garland  round  the 
neck  of  the  favourite  suitor.  Ultimately,  in  the  age 
of  polygamy,  when  daughters  were  kept  in  greater 
seclusion,  the  damsel  appears  to  have  been  guided 
in  her  choice  by  the  advice  of  her  father  or  old 
nurse,  who  were  present  with  her  at  her  Swayam- 
vara. But  still  the  idea  was  retained  that  the 
damsel  had  chosen  her  own  husband;  and  thus  it 
was  sometimes  the  boast  of  a  handsome  and  heroic 
Raja,  that  he  had  been  the  chosen  one  in  many 
Swayamvaras.^* 

This  graceful  institution  has  for  centuries  been 
driven  out  of  India  by  later  Brahmanical  law,  under 
which  the  girl  has  no  voice  in  the  matter,  but  is 
betrothed  by  her  parents  before  reaching  the  age 

S?Rlj5S)uf**  ^^  maturity.  The  form,  however,  or  some  trace  of 
it,  still  lingers  amongst  the  modern  Rajpoots.  The 
royal  maiden  perhaps  has  no  real  preference,  and  is 
merely  a  puppet  in  the  transaction ;  but  a  cocoa- 


^  See  in  the  Markandeya  Par&na :  there  ii  a  cnrioiu  legend  of  a  Baja  named 
ATikshita,  who  had  been  chosen  by  many  ladies  to  be  their  hnsband. 
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Bat  18  sent  in  her  name  to  a  selected  Raja,  and  this  cHiFraaL 
ceremony  is  deemed  equivalent  to  an  oflFer  of  her 
hand.     If  the  cocoa-nut  is  accepted,  the  marriage 
lite  is  performed  in  due  course ;  if  it  is  refused,  the 
affront  can  only  be  avenged  by  blood.^* 

The  contrast  between  the  ideas  of  the  Rishis,  w^fo^^J*^ 
and  those  of  the  Kshatriyas,  as  regards  death  and  ^^'^- 
immortality,  cannot  be  so  clearly  indicated.  The 
later  Rishis  certainly  believed  in  the  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death,  and  in  places  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment to  which  the  soul  would  be  adjudged  accord- 
ing to  its  merits  or  demerits.  They  also  formed  a 
dim  conception  of  a  deity  named  Yama,  who  was 
clothed  with  the  attributes  of  a  judge  of  the  dead 
and  resided  in  the  infernal  regions.  But  these  ideas 
were  more  or  less  speculative  and  visionary ;  the 
creations  of  the  imagination  and  sentiment,  rather 
than  the  convictions  of  undoubting  faith.  The 
Eshatriyas,  on  the  other  hand,  exulted  in  a  belief  in 
a  material  heaven  ;  a  heaven  of  all  the  Vedic  gods 
with  Indra  and  Indrani  as  supreme  rulers  like  Zeus 
and  Hera ;  a  heaven  of  celestial  nymphs,  ambrosial 
nectar,  and  choice  viands.  In  like  manner  they 
believed  in  a  hell  or  purgatory.  But  their  ideas  of 
the  existence  of  the  soul  in  the  place  of  purgatory 
may  be  best  gathered  hereafter  from  a  description  of 


^*  See  infroy  chap.  Tiii.  A  still  more  striking  relic  of  this  ancient  in- 
•titation  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Burma.  The  people  of  Burma  are  BuddhistSy  and 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  Indian  Kshatriyas.  Erery  marriageable  damsel  in 
a  Tillage  places  a  lamp  in  her  window  during  certain  hours  in  the  evening, 
wheocTer  she  is  inclined  to  receive  company ;  and  the  hours  which  custom  de- 
votes to  such  gatherings  are  universally  known  throughout  Burma  as  courting 
time.  The  damsel  takes  her  seat  on  a  mat,  and  holds  a  kind  of  levee ;  whilst  the 
young  men  array  themselves  in  their  smartest  attire,  and  pay  their  visits  to  one 
or  more  lamp-lit  houses  as  they  feel  disposed.  At  such  social  gatherings  mutual 
ittachment  generally  springs  up,  and  the  marriage  union  is  the  legitimate  result. 


\ 
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cHAPTBBL  their  funeral  ceremonies.  The  body  was  burnt,  and 
the  place  of  burning  was  some  gloomy  locality  on  tHe 
bank  of  a  river,  which  was  supposed  to  be  haunted 
by  ghosts.  Rice  and  meat,  as  well  as  butter  and  oil^ 
were  placed  upon  the  pile.  After  the  burning  the 
mourners  sprinkled  water  and  presented  cakes  for 
the  refreshment  of  the  dead  man ;  and  on  certain 
appointed  days  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  was  pro- 
pitiated in  like  manner  by  similar  offerings  to  his 
shade,  in  the  same  way  that  Electra  poured  out 
libations  on  the  burning-place  of  Agamemnon. 
These  feasts  in  honour  of  the  dead  were  termed 
Sraddhas,  and  are  still  celebrated  throughout  India 
in  honour  of  the  Pitris  or  ancestors.^* 

Aiwenceof  It  ig  somowhat  remarkable  that  in  the  ancient 

dmi,  or  wiaow  « 

biuming.  Vedic  rite  of  cremation  there  is  no  authentic  appear- 
ance of  Sdti,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  living  wife  or 
concubine  in  the  burning-place  of  the  dead  man,  in 
order  that  the  female  might  accompany  his  spirit  to 
the  world  of  shades.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
the  propitiation  of  ghosts  led  to  no  such  horrible 
sacrifices  amongst  the  Vedic  Aryans  any  more  than 
amongst  the  Greeks.^^  The  mourners  offered  cakes 
and  water  in  the  simple  belief  that  the  spirits  of 
departed  heroes  were  conscious  of  such  pious 
attentions;  and  to  this  day  such  a  faith  still  lin- 
gers in  the  affections  to  soften  and  humanize  the 
world. 


^'  It  is  a  cnrious  proof  of  the  intermingling  of  the  Arjans  and  ToranianSy  that 
traces  of  this  religious  worship  are  to  be  found  amongst  both  the  Bajpoots  of 
Hindustan  and  the  so-called  Turanians  of  the  remote  South.  In  later  and  Brah- 
manical  times  the  rite  inyolves  not  merely  an  offering  of  cakes  and  water  to  tha 
ghosts  of  deceased  ancestors,  but  a  great  feast  to  the  fir&hmans. 

^7  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  burning  of  the  widow  with  the  dead  body 
of  her  husband  was  of  Bajpoot  origin. 
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The  history  of  ancient  India  under  the  Eshatrijas  cHiyrimL 
lias  fallen  into  a  state  of  chaos.  Persian  traditions,  SSfSfi!*"* 
which  are  still  accepted  by  educated  Mussulmans,  re-  ^ 
fer  to  the  old  city  and  kingdom  of  Ayodhyd,  or  Onde, 
in  the  centre  of  Hindustan ;  and  represent  Krishna, 
the  sovereign  of  Ayodhyd,  as] the  first  king  of  India, 
and  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  ancient  Rajas.  Other 
traditions  refer  to  ancient  Persian  invasions  of 
India,  and  thus  seem  to  indicate  that  the  stream  of 
Aryan  culture  was  flowing  into  Hindustan  from 
time  immemorial.  Others,  again,  refer  to  wars  be- 
tween the  Rajas  of  Ayodhyd  and  the  Dravidian 
people  of  the  Peninsula,  from  wliich  it  would  appear 
that  the  civilization  of  the  Dravidian  populations  of 
southern  India  was  already  in  advance  of  that 
which  prevailed  in  Hindustan." 

Two  other  sets  of  traditions  have  been  preserved 
in  the  two  Hindu  epics,  known  as  the  Mahd  Bh4rata 
and  RdmAyana.  Those  in  the  Mah4  Bh^brata  are 
grouped  round  the  city  of  Delhi,  anciently  called 
Indraprastha ;  and  are  connected  with  a  very  ancient 

^  The  Pemian  traditions  of  the  old  Huid<i  empire  of  Ayodhyfr  are  too  extnnu 
glut  to  be  exhibited  in  detail,  althoogh  they  may  be  accepted  as  indications  of  the 
general  character  of  the  pre-historic  period.  The  inrasions  of  Boostnm  and 
Afrasiab  may  be  regarded  as  representing  ancient  Persian  and  Turki  invasiona^ 
althoogh  they  can  scarcely  be  treated  as  literal  facts.  Again,  there  is  a  legend  that 
a  diieftain  of  Kooeb  Behar  snbdned  Bengal  and  Behar  proper,  and  founded  the 
aacient  capital  of  Lnknowti,  or  Gour;  and  this  story  may  refer  to  some  ancient 
revolution  ;  though  practically  it  is  obsolete  and  devoid  of  significance.  Com- 
pare Ferishta's  Mussulman  History,  translated  by  Brigga,  toL  i.,  Intiodnctorj 
chapter  on  the  Hind  6s. 

One  tradition  has  been  preserved  by  Ferishta,  which  may  possibly  relate  to  a 
real  religious  morement.  He  mentions  a  certain  Hind6  sovereign  who  reigned 
ovor  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  and  who  was  persuaded  by  a  Br&hman  to  set  up 
idols.  Previously  the  Htndds  are  said  to  have  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  stars 
like  the  ancient  Persians. 

Ferishta  also  mentions  that  musicians,  and  the  science  of  music,  were  origiaaUy 
iatrodaced  into  Hindustan  from  the  Drayidian  kingdom  of  TeUnga,  the  modem 
Telugn  ooontry. 
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CHAPTER  I.  struggle  known  as  the  great  war  of  Bhdrata.  Those 
w«r^fBMn*ain  the  RAmdyana  are  grouped  round  the  city  of 
^^■'  Ayodhyd,    which   was  the  capital   of   a  kingdom 

known  as  Kosala ;  and  are  connected  with  another 
isolated  event,  which  is  known  as  the  exile  of  Rdma. 
The  story  of  the  great  war  of  Bhdrata  refers  to  an 
early  period  of  Vedic  Aryan  colonization,  when  the 
Kshatriyas  had  only  recently  crossed  the  river  Saras- 
wati  into  Hindustan,  and  formed  rural  settlements 
at  Hastindpur  and  Delhi  on  the  upper  streams  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  The  story  of  the  exile 
of  Rdma  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  when  the 
Vedic  Aryans  had  advanced  down  the  valleys  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna  to  the  centre  of  Hindustan, 
and  established  the  great  city  of  Ayodhyd  as  the 
metropolis  of  tlie  empire  of  Kosala.  There  is 
thus  a  marked  difference  between  the  rude  colonists 
of  Hastindpur  and  Dellii,  and  the  more  polish- 
ed inhabitants  of  the  city  and  court  of  Ayodhyd ; 
and  this  difference  will  be  readily  understood 
by  reference  to  the  traditions  of  the  two  royal 
houses. 
Vuhe^vM^""  The  main  tradition  of  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  has 
Bhirata.         |^^^j^  amplified  by  the  Brahmanical  compilers  into 

a  huge  unwieldy  epic,  which  has  already  been  sub- 
jected to  a  critical  analysis  in  a  separate  volume. 
It  will  therefore  only  be  necessary,  in  the  present 
place,  to  bring  such  incidents  and  characters  under 
review  as  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  life  and  usages 
which  find  expression  in  the  poem.  These  may  be 
considered  under  five  heads,  namely : — 

1st.  The  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Rajas  at 
Hastindpur. 

2nd.  The  family  rivalry  between  two  branches 
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of  the  family,  known  as  the  Kauravas  and  Pdndavas,  chaftebl 
which  led  to  the  migration  of  the  latter. 

3rd.  The  marriage  of  the  Pdndavas  and  coloniza- 
tion of  Indraprastha. 

4th.  The  quarrel  between  the  rival  branches  at 
a  gambling-match,  which  led  to  the  ruin  and  exile 
of  the  P4ndayas. 

6th.  The  war  of  extermination,  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  slaughter  of  the  Kauravas,  and  final  tri- 
umph of  the  Pdndavas. 

The  old  domestic  life  at  Hastin&pur  may  be 
easily  realized  if  the  probable  surroundings  are  first 
taken  into  consideration.  A  large  village  seems  to 
have  been  constructed  of  mud  and  bamboos  on  the 
bank  of  the  upper  stream  of  the  Ganges.  This  was 
known  as  the  city  of  Hastindpur.  It  was  probably 
inhabited  by  the  cultivators  of  the  neighbouring 
lands,  and  all  the  dependants  and  retainers  of  the 
colony ;  whilst  the  Raja,  with  his  family  and  imme- 
diate kinsmen,  dwelt  in  a  so-called  palace  or  fort, 
which  was  most  likely  built  in  a  rude  square,  with 
a  council-hall  and  inner  quadrangle  after  the  fashion 
of  Hindu  forts.  The  Aryan  colony  at  Hastindpur 
was  not,  however,  without  its  neighbours.  Amongst 
others  was  a  Ndga  people,  who  dwelt  in  cities,  and  ^|«n  ^'^^^ 
had  perhaps  attained  a  certain  stage  of  civilization.  «»dBheeto. 
Moreover,  some  tribes  of  mountaineers  dwelt  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  were  known  as  Bheels,  who 
possessed  no  culture  at  all ;  they  had  a  trusting 
feith  in  the  power  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  but  were 
nevertheless  kept  under  strict  subjection. 

An  old  Raja,  named  Santanu,  dwelt  in  this  fort,  J*^^*"**" 
and  had  a  son  living  with  him  who  had  attained  to 
manhood.     Like  many  other  old  Rajas,  he  desired 
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CHAPTBBL  to  maiTy  a  certain  young  damsel ;  but  her  parents 
refused  to  unite  her  to  the  old  man,  as  he  had  a  son 
already  living  to  inherit  the  Raj  ;  urging  that  if 
the  damsel  bore  any  sons  to  the  Raja,  they  would 
ultimately  become  the  mere  servants  or  dependants 
of  his  successor.  At  this  juncture  the  son  came  for- 
ward and  sacrificed  himself  for   the  sake  of  his 

I 

father.  He  took  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  never 
inherit  tlie  Raj,  nor  marry  a  wife,  nor  become  a 
father.  All  chance  of  contention  was  thus  removed. 
The  damsel  married  the  old  Raja,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  if  she  bore  a  son  he  would  inherit  the 
Raj.  Meantime  the  son  was  respected  as  a  model  of 
filial  piety ;  but  his  self-sacrifice  was  regarded  with 
so  much  horror  by  the  Hindus,  that  henceforth  he 
was  known  as  Bhfshma,  or  "  the  dreadful,"  because 
of  his  dreadful  vow. 
Htfriaseby  Raja  Sautauu  became  the  father  of  a  son  by  his 

young  wife,  and  then  died.  Bhfshma,  who  was 
henceforth  the  faithful  patriarch  of  the  family,  placed 
the  infant  son  upon  the  throne,  and  trained  him  in 
the  use  of  arms  and  all  the  accomplishments  of  the 
BLshatriyas.  When  the  boy  was  old  enough  to  be 
married,  Bhfshma  carried  oS  the  two  daughters  of  a 
neighbouring  Raja,  according  to  the  law  of  capture, 
and  gave  them  as  wives  to  his  younger  half-brother.^ 
But  scarcely  was  the  young  prince  married,  when  he 
sickened  and  died,  leaving  no  children,  and  no 
prospect  that  one  would  be  bom  to  him  after  his 
decease.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  the  cus- 
tom  amongst   the   ancient   Kshatriyas,   as   it   was 


r 


^'  This  law  of  capture,  as  already  stated,  required  that  a  warrior  should  com- 
pletely defeat  and  subdue  the  parents  and  kinsmen  of  a  damsel  before  he  attempted 
to  carry  her  away. 
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amongst  the  ancient  Hebrews,  that  the  nearest  chaptwil 
kinsman  should  take  the  widowi$,  and  raise  up  sons  |^^ 
and  heirs  to  the  deceased.  The  usage  was  a  bar-  ''^^"^ 
faarous  one.  It  originated  in  the  intense  desire  to 
prevent  a  landed  inheritance  from  going  out  of  the 
&mily.  Bhfshma  could  not  interfere  because  of  his 
vow;  but  another  kinsman,  named  Vy&sa,  ultim-- 
atdj  became  the  father  of  a  son  by  each  of  the 
widows.  These  two  sons  subsequently  became  the 
&thers  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  war  of 
Bh&rata.  The  eldest  was  a  blind  man,  named 
Dhritardshtra ;  and  he  became  the  father  of  the 
Eauravas.  The  younger  was  a  white-complexioned 
man,  named  Pandu;  and  he  became  the  father  of 
the  Pdndayas. 

Whilst   Dhritardshtra    and    Pandu    were    still  Bia»  ?*»*•. 

the  whtte-oonn" 

young  men,   Bhfshma  trained   them   as   carefully  p*"'"*"**- 
as  he  had  trained  his  half-brother :  but  it  became  a  iS?"«»  »*" 

'  blind. 

question  as  to  which  of  them  o'ught  to  succeed 
to  the  Biai.  So  a  council  of  all  the  kinsmen  andKinnmnp^ 
retainers  was  held  in  the  durbar  hall,  and  the 
matter  was  discussed  by  all  present ;  and  it  was  de« 
cided  that  as  Dhritar&shtra  was  blind  he  could  not 
be  accepted  as  Raja ;  and  consequently  the  younger 
brother  Pandu  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  But 
Pandu  did  not  care  to  rule  as  Raja.  Accordingly  he 
left  the  Raj  in  charge  of  Dhritardshtra,  and  went 
out  into  the  jungle  and  spent  his  days  in  hunting ; 
and  after  a  while  he  died  in  the  jungle,  leaving  a 
widow  named  Kuntf,  and  five  sons,  who  were 
known  as  the  Pdndavas. 

Meantime  Dhritardshtra  governed  the  Raj  in 
spite  of  his  blindness.  He  had  married  a  wife 
named  Gandharf,  and  became  the  father  of  several 
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CHAPTBB  I.  sons  known  as  the  Kauraras.  Accordingly  when 
Raja  Pandu  died  in  the  jungle,  the  five  Pindavaa 
returned  to  the  old  fort  at  Hastindpur  with  their 
mother  Kuiitf,  and  took  up  their  abode  with  their 
uncle  Dliritarishtra,  and  their  cousins  the  Kauravas. 
Bhishma  was  now  too  old  to  undertake  the  training 
of  a  third  generation.  A  skilled  warriorj  named 
Drona,  was  entertained  for  the  purpose,  and  mar- 
ried to  a  kinswoman  of  the  family.  Drona  thus 
became  the  preceptor  of  both  the  Kauiavas  and 
PAndavas,  and  trained  them  in  the  use  of  every 
kind  of  weapon,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  taming  lions 
and  elephants,  and  in  a  knowiedge  of  the  stare.  But 
BiTmirybeiween  a  rivalry  Bprung  up  between  the  Kauravas  and 
tnd  piodxu.  the  Pdndavas,  which  broke  out  on  all  occasions, 
and  especially  during  the  martial  exercises ;  and  It 
was  soon  evident  that  the  Kauravas  and  Pdn- 
davas  could  not  continue  to  dwell  together  much 
longer  in  the  old  ancestral  home. 
iniiiTidDiidii'  Before  proceeding  further  with  the  story  it  may 
Mid  herotnei,  \)q  gg  well  to  realize  the  several  characters  wlio  have 
been  brought  upon  the  stage.  The  blind  Raja 
Dhritardshtra  was  a  man  without  any  force  of  cha- 
racter, whose  chief  object  was  to  keep  things  pleas- 
ant, and  prevent  any  open  breach  between  his  sons 
and  nephews.  His  wife  Gandhari  is  a  pleasing 
type  of  a  Hlndii  wife  and  mother.  When  she  heard 
that  she  was  to  be  married  to  a  blind  husband,  slie 
bound  up  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief,  so  that  she 
might  not  possess  any  advantage  over  him.  Her 
sons  were  collectively  named  Kauravas,  but  their 
exact  number  is  uncertain,  and  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  Duryodhana  the  eldest,  and  his  brother 
DuhsAsana.     Duryodhana  was  a  brave  and  skilful 
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warrior,  but  bitterly  jealous,  and  easily  mortified,  chaptbbl 
Puhsdsana  was  a  more  taunting  and  spiteful  cha- 
racter, and  drove  his  enemies  nearly  frantic  by  his 
insolence  and  reviling.  The  Pandu  family  com- 
prised the  widow  Kuntf,  who  is  generally  kept  in 
the  back-ground ;  and  the  five  Pdndavas,  of  whom 
only  three  require  special  mention,  namely :  Yud- 
hishthira,  the  eldest,  who  was  renowned  for  his 
patience  and  self-command ;  Bhima,  the  second,  who 
was  a  giant  in  strength,  but  stupid  and  barbarous ; 
and  Arjuna,  the  third  brother,  who  was  famous  for 
his  skill  in  archery,  and  regarded  as  a  young  and 
gallant  hero. 

The  old  members  of  the  family  were  Bhfshma 
the  patriarch,  and  Drona  the  preceptor.  A  young 
warrior,  named  Kama,  the  son  of  a  charioteer,  was 
maintained  in  the  household  as  a  sworn  friend  of 
Duryodhana  and  the  Kauravas;  and  althougb  his 
birth  was  doubtful,  he  was  well  skilled  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  proved  a  loyal  and  faithful  adherent  of 
the  Kauravas  to  the  last.  There  was  also  a  kins- 
man, named  Sakuni,  who  was  uncle  to  the  Kauravas, 
heing  the  brother  of  their  mother  Gandharf.  He 
was,  however,  a  notorious  gambler,  and  skilled  in 
the  use  of  loaded  dice ;  and  in  other  ways  was  an 
evil  genius  of  the  family. 

The  breach  between  the  sons  of  Dhritardshtra  Migniion  of 
and  the  sons  of  Pandu  soon  widened  into  an  open  to  oid  jmS^ 
quarrel.  At  one  time  when  Bhima  was  stupefied 
with  liquor,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Ganges  by 
Duryodhana,  and  was  only  saved  from  drowning 
by  the  interposition  of  some  Ndgas,  which  led  to 
his  residing  for  a  while  in  the  city  of  the  Ndgas. 
Again,  at  a  mock  combat  during  a  public  exhibition 
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cHAPTBBL  of  amis,  Bhima  and  Duryodhana  lost  their  tempers 
and  engaged  in  a  real  fight,  which  might  have  re- 
sulted in  bloodshed,  but  for  the  prompt  interference 
of  Drona.  On  the  same  occasion  a  fierce  dispute 
broke  out  between  Kama  and  Arjuna.  Kama 
challenged  Arjuna  to  a  combat,  but  Arjuna  declined 
because  the  challenger  was  only  the  son  of  a 
charioteer.  Then  Duryodhana  is  said  to  have  made 
Kama  a  Raja;  an  ancient  ceremony  which  amounted 
to  Hindii  knighthood.  This  led  to  more  dissension, 
but  the  approach  of  night  stopped  the  tumult. 
At  a  later  date  Duryodhana  and  Yudhishthira  put 
forth  rival  claims  to  the  post  of  Yuvaraja,  or 
"  Little  Raja,"  which  conferred  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  Raj.  The  blind  Raja  Dliritarashtra 
tried  to  temporize,  but  at  length  appointed  his  own 
son  Duryodhana  to  the  post ;  and  Yudhishthira  and 
his  brethren  left  Hastindpur  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  colony  about  sixty  miles  off  on  the 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  at  a  spot  wliich  was  then  covered 
with  jungle,  but  which  was  subsequently  occupied 
by  the  old  city  of  Delhi  or  Indraprastha. 
?f]Km^  'T^®  colonization  of  Indraprastha  by  the  Pdn- 

davas  is  a  significant  event  in  Vedic  Aryan  tra- 
dition. The  Kauravas  seem  to  have  been  already 
married,  although  the  fact  is  not  very  explicitly 
related  in  the  poem.  The  Pdndavas  determined  on 
marriage  before  clearing  the  land  for  their  new 
colony.  They  heard  that  a  neighbouring  Raja 
was  about  to  celebrate  a  Swayamvara  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Draupadf.  Accordingly 
they  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  found 
a  crowd  of  suitors  dwelling  under  primitive  huts, 
and   supplied  with   daily  provisions  by   the  giver 
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of  the  Swayamvara*  The  delicate  question  of  chaftbel 
marriage  was  to  be  settled  by  an  archery  match. 
On  the  appointed  day  the  Pdndavas  made  tlieir 
appearance  on  the  ground;  but  in  order  to  keep 
themselves  concealed,  they  disguised  themselves  as 
Brahmans.  The  story  of  the  simple  ceremony 
which  followed  is  valuable  from  its  general  accord- 
ance with  old  traditions.  The  brother  of  Draupadf 
placed  the  nuptial  garland  in  her  hand^  and  led  her 
into  the  arena,  and  proclaimed  to  all  present  that 
she  would  be  given  in  marriage  to  the  fortunate 
archer  who  succeeded  in  striking  a  particular  mark,  • 
which  is  said  to  have  been  an  artificial  fish  twirling 
round  on  the  top  of  a  pole.  Many  aspiring  youths 
assayed  *tlie  feat,  but  failed.  The  ambitious  Kama 
entered  the  lists,  but  was  not  allowed  to  shoot,  as 
the  damsel  declared  that  she  would  not  marry  a 
man  of  such  mean  birth.  Finally,  Arjuna  stepped 
forward,  drew  his  bow  and  struck  the  fish;  and 
Draupadf,  pleased  with  his  appearance,  threw  the 
garland  round  his  neck,  and  permitted  him  to  lead 
her  away. 

A  strange  tumult  then  arose  amongst  the  suitors.  inftrior«t«*ai 

,  .  of  Brtlmuuia. 

Arjuna  was  disguised  as  a  Brdhraan ;  and  it  was  not 
only  surprising  that  a  Brdhman  should  have  hit  the 
mark,  but  contrary  to  all  precedent  that  a  Brdhman 
should  have  dared  to  enter  the  lists,  and  compete 
for  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  a  Raja.  But  in  due 
course  the  whole  matter  was  explained;  and  when 
the  birth  and  lineage  of  the  Pandavas  were  set 
forth,  the  marriage  was  admitted  to  be  in  every 
way  suitable.  One  blot  remains  upon  the  story, 
over  which  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  veil.  Accord- 
ing to  a  depraved  usage,  which  prevailed  in  the 
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CHAPTER  I.  early  colonial  life  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  the  damsel 
became  the  wife,  not  of  Arjuna  alone,  but  of  all  the 
five  brothers. 

SyifStt!*  For  ^  brief  period  the  narrative  runs  on  smoothly. 

The  colonization  of  Indraprastha  was  effected  by 
firing  the  jungle  and  driving  out  the  Ndga  inhabit- 
ants. A  romantic  episode  is  introduced  to  the 
effect  that  Aijuna  left  his  home  for  a  year,  and 
during  that  period  married  a  Ndga  lady ;  but  the 
incident  is  only  valuable  as  illustrating  the  early 
relations  between  the  Vedic  Aryans  and  the  sur- 
rounding Ndgas.  When  the  settlement  had  been 
established,  the  Pdndavas  celebrated  a  great  flesh 
sacrifice,  known  as  the  Rajastiya,  or  royal  sacrifice, 
by  which  they  asserted  their  right  to  the  land,  or 
Raj.  This  feast  was  attended  by  many  neighbour- 
ing Rajas,  and  amongst  others  by  their  cousins  the 
Kauravas.  The  Hajasiiya  was  regarded  as  a  success 
and  triumph  ;  and  it  consequently  re-awakened  the 
old  jealousy  of  the  Kauravas.  Accordingly  Dury- 
odhana  plotted  with  his  brethren  to  humiliate  the 
pride  of  the  Pdndavas  by  depriving  them  of  their 
wife  and  land. 

Sihl^S^ibr         Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  gambling  was 

•*"*'^''  not  only  a  vice  but  a  passion  with  the  ancient 
Kshatriyas.  Strangely  enough,  stories  of  men  who 
have  lost  their  lands,  their  wealth,  and  even  their 
wives  by  gambling,  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  old 
Hindu  traditions,  but  are  common  to  this  day 
amongst  the  Indo-Chinese  populations  of  Burma 
and  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  peninsula.  Duryod- 
hana,  and  his  brother  Duhsdsana,  consulted  their 
gambling  uncle  Sakuni,  as  to  how  they  might 
inveigle  Yudhishthira  into  a   game  in  which  he 
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would  be  certain  to  lose.  Ultimately  it  was  agreed 
to  challenge  the  Pdndavas  to  a  gambling-match  at 
Hastindpur ;  and  then  Duryodhana  was  to  lay  down 
the  stakes,  whih>t  Sakuni  played  the 'game  in  his 
behalf.  The  plot  was  carried  out.  The  Pdndavas 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  appeared  with  their 
wife  Dranpadf  at  Hastindpur,  where  they  were 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  kindness  and 
hospitality.  A  tent  for  the  game  was  set  up  hard 
by;  and  there  the  memorable  game  was  played 
between  Yudliishthira  and  Sakuni;  whilst  Drona 
and  Bhishma,  and  indeed  the  Kauravas  and  the 
other  Pdndavas  as  well,  took  no  part  in  the  gam- 
bling, and  were  merely  lookers-on. 

The  incidents  of  this  gambling-match  have  been 
familiar  to  every  educated  Hindu  throughout  the 
Indian  continent  for  unrecorded  centuries.  Sakuni 
is  accused  of  having  used  loaded  dice,  and  thus 
to  have  won  every  game  unfairly.  The  infatua- 
tion of  Yudhishthira  forms  an  equally  important 
feature  in  the  ancient  story.  He  lost  all  the  cattle, 
possessions,  and  lands  at  Indraprastha  belonging  to 
himself  and  his  brethren.  Next  he  staked  his 
brethren,  one  -after  the  other,  and  lost  them.  Next 
he  staked  himself,  and  still  he  continued  to  lose. 
Finally,  he  was  induced  to  stake  Draupadf;  and 
this  important  throw^  like  all  the  others,  was  won  by 
Sakuni.  Thus  the  Pdndavas  were  stripped  of  all  their 
property ;  and  they,  and  their  wife  Draupadl,  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves  to  the  Kauravas, 
by  the  folly  and  madness  of  their  elder  brother, 
whose  authority  they  had  not  ventured  to  set  aside. 

At  this  catastrophe  a  strange  point  of  law  was 
raised,  which  proves  that  such  reckless  gambling- 
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OHAPTEB  I.  matches  were  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  ^ancient 
times,  A  messenger  was  sent  to  bring  Draupadi 
into  the  tent,  and  to  inform  her  that  Yudhishthira 
had  gambled  Iier  away,  and  that  she  had  thus  be- 
come a  slave- girl  to  the  Kauravas.  When,  how- 
ever, she  heard  what  had  transpired,  she  insisted 
upon  knowing  whether  Yudhishthira  had  not  made 
himself  a  slave  before  he  had  wagered  her,  and 
thus  lost  the  power  to  gamble  away  the  liberty  of  a 
free  woman.  No  one,  however,  vouchsafed  a  reply. 
A  scene  followed  in  the  gambling-tent  which  must 
be  left  to  the  imagination.  Duryodhana  and  Duh- 
sdsana  insulted  Draupadl  by"  aflFecting  to  treat  her 
as  a  slave-girl ;  and  Bhlma  and  his  younger  breth- 
ren  were  maddened  by  the  sight.  Yudhishthira 
hung  down  his  head  with  shame,  but  made  no 
movement ;  and  his  brothers  could  not  act  without 
the  consent  of  the  elder.  Meantime  Bhfslmia,  the 
patriarch,  and  Drona,  the  preceptor,  could  only- 
look  on  with  silent  horror.  At  last  the  dread- 
ful intelligence  was  carried  to  the  blind  Kaja 
Dhritardshtra.  He  at  once  ordered  himself  to  be 
led  to  the  gambling-tent;  and  tlien  commanded 
that  Draupadl  should  be  restored  to  her  husbands. 
But  the  Pdndavas  were  deprived  of  all  their  lands 
and  possessions,  and  compelled  to  go  out  into  the 
jungle  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  to  subsist 
as  they  best  could  on  fruits  and  game.*^  The  Pan- 
davas  obeyed  the  Raja  without  demur ;  but  as  they 
left  the  old  palace  Bhfma  loudly  swore  that  a  day 
should  come  when  he  would  break  the  thigh  of 
Duryodhana  and  drink  the  blood  of  Duhsdsana. 


^  There  vas  a  thirteenth  year  of  exile,  but  the  incident  is  apparently  modem. 
See  History,  vol.  i.,  Hah&  Bh&rata, 
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The  adventures  of  the  Pdndavas  during  their  chaptiel 
exile  throV  but  little  authentic  light  upon  the  pre- 
Tailing  state  of  life  and  manners.     It  will  suffice  to 
say  that  after  the  prescribed  period,  they  opened 
up  negotiations  with  the  Kauravas  for  the  recovery 
of  their  lands ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  these 
negotiations  were  never  carried  on  in  writing,  but 
only  by  word  of  mouth  through   messengers,  en- 
voys, or  heralds.      At  last  war  commenced  in   ayw«t«* 
savage  but  natural  fashion.     The  allies  on  either 
side  were   marshalled  upon   the  famous   plain   of 
Kurukshetra,^  amidst  the  deafening  noise  of  drums 
and  shells.     Then  the  rival  warriors  insalted  and 
abused  each  other,  until  at  last  they  fell  to  like 
madmen.      The  battles  were  little  more  than  single 
combats,  in  which  infuriated  savages  fought  with 
fists  and  clubs,  or  kicked  and  wrestled  with  their 
legs  and   arms,  or  shot  arrows,  threw   stones,   or 
hacked  and  hewed  with  swords  and  axes,  cutting  off 
the  head  of  every  enemy  that  fell.     Bhishma  was 
slain  in  a  single  combat  with  Arjuna.     Drona  was 
slain  by  the  brother  of  Draupadf.    Bhfma  succeeded 
in  defeating  Duhsasana,  and  fulfilled  his  vow  by  de- 
capitating him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  drinking 
his  blood  with  savage  shouts  of  exultation.     At  last 
there  was  a  decisive  combat  between  Arjuna  and 
Kama,  in  which  Kama  was  slain.     The  Kauravas 
now  lost  heart.     The  few  survivors  fled  from  the 
field,  excepting  Duryodhana,  who  endeavoured  to 

^  The  plain  of  Kurukshetra  is  identified  with  that  of  Paniput.  It  lies  to  the 
north-west  of  Delhi,  and  has  heen  the  most  famous  battle-field  in  India  from 
time  unmemorial.  It  was  here  that  Baber  fought  the  great  battle  in  1625,  which 
Tirtnallj  established  the  Mogul  d^masty  at  Delhi ;  and  it  was  here  that  Ahmed 
Shah,  the  Afghan,  inflicted  such  a  crushing  blow  upon  the  Mahrattas  in  1761,  as 
practicall  J  cleared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  Great  Britain  as  the  para- 
mount power. 
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cHAFTBB  I.  conceal  himself  in  a  marshy  glen.  But  the  Pdn- 
davas  felt  that  so  long  as  their  chief  enemy  was 
alive,  the  war  might  be  renewed.  Accordingly 
Duryodhana  was  routed  out  of  his  concealment  and 
compelled  to  engage  in  a  final  combat  with  Bhf  ma. 
At  length,  after  a  deadly  struggle,  Bhlma  is  said  to 
have  struck  a  foul  blow,  which  broke  the  thigh  of 
his  adversary  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow.  Duryodhana 
was  left  mortally  wounded  upon  the  field,  and  died 
the  next  day. 

Thus  ended  the  great  war  of  Bhdrata.  An 
incident  is  related  of  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of 
the  Pdndavas  ;  but  the  story  is  simply  horrible, 
and  merely  illustrates  the  blind  madness  for  revenge 
which  characterized  all  the  combatants.  The  Pdn- 
davas  proceeded  in  triumph  to  their  old  home  at 
Hastindpur,  and  took  possession  of  the  entire  Raj. 
After  this  they  conquered  all  the  Rajas  round  about, 
and  celebrated  the  horse  sacrifice,  known  as  the  As- 
wamedha,  by  which  they  asserted  their  sovereignty. 
Meantime  the  blind  Raja  Dhritardshtra  and  his  wife 
Gandharl  retired  to  a  hermitage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  where  they  ultimately  perished  miserably 
in  a  conflagration  of  the  jungle. 


JUA. 


"nt^ffl^  The  main  tradition  of  the  Rdmdyana  appears 
under  very  different  aspects  to  that  of  the  Mahd 
Bhdrata,  and  the  surroundings  are  of  a  more  luxuri- 
ous  character.  Instead  of  a  colonial  settlement, 
like  those  at  Hastindpur  and  Indraprastha,  there 
was  the  great  imperial  city  of  AyodhyA,  the  capital 
of  a  substantive  empire,  situated  on  the  river  Sarayii, 
the  modem  Gogra,  with  strong  walls,  gates,  and  a 
garrison  of  archers.     Instead  of  a  rude  fort  there 
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was  a  magnificent  palace,  an  extensive  zenana,  and  chaptol 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  sovereignty.  The  Mahdraja, 
or  great  Raja,  was  not  a  mere  feudal  chieftain  sur- 
rounded by  retainers,  but  the  monarch  of  an  empire, 
with  ministers  of  state  and  a  council  of  nobles. 
Finally,  the  exile  of  Rdma  was  not  brought  about 
by  a  quarrel  between  rival  kinsmen,  but  by  zenana 
intrigues  between  two  jealous  and  unscrupulous 
queens.  The  subject  matter  of  the  epic  has  been 
already  treated  in  a  separate  volume,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  Mahd  Bhdrata.  It  will 
therefore  only  be  necessary  to  bring  together  such 
incidents  aa  will  indicate  the  state  of  civilization ;  and 
these  may  be  considered  under  four  heads,  namely  : — 

1st.  The  domestic  Kfe  of  the  royal  family  at 
AyodhyA. 

2nd.  The  intrigues  of  the  first  queen,  and  the 
favourite  queen,  respecting  the  appointment  of  the 
heir-apparent. 

3rd.  The  exile  of  Rdma. 

4th.  The  death  of  the  Mahd^raja  and  triumphant 
return  of  Rdma." 

Mahdraja  Dasaratha  was  sovereign  of  the  empire  ^JJl^i^  ** 
of  Kosala,  in  the  centre  of  Hindustan ;  and  a  ^^^'^ 
descendant  of  the  Suryavansa,  or  children  of  the 
Sun.  The  city  of  Ayodhyd  was  the  metropolis ; 
and  here  he  dwelt  in  his  palace  in  all  the  pride 
and  pomp  of  royalty.  He  had  three  queens,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons.      The   first   and  oldest 


^  See  HistoTj,  toI.  ii.,  part  iy.,  Rim^yana. — The  R&m&jana  also  narrates  an 
important  erent,  known  as  the  war  between  R&ma  and  the  R&kshasas,  on  acconnt 
of  the  ahdnction  of  the  wife  of  R&ma,  by  R&Tana,  the  demon  Raja  of  Lan1c&  or 
Ceylon.  This  erent^  howeyer,  seems  to  have  no  real  connection  with  the  tradition 
of  the  exile.  It  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  life  of  another  R&ma,  who 
was  dlstingoished  as  the  R&ma  of  the  Dekhan.  It  will  be  brought  under  reyiew 
b  dispter  yii.,  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Brahmanical  reyiyal. 
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CHAPTER  L  queen  was  named  Kausalyd,  and  she  was  the 
mother  of  Rdnia.  The  youngest  and  favourite 
queen  was  named  Kaikeyf,  and  she  was  the  mother 
of  Bharata.  There  was  alsp  a  third  queen,  who  had 
two  sons,  but  they  played  such  unimportant  parts 
in  the  story,  that  their  names  may  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 

Mwriageof^^        Rdma,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Mahdraja,  was  mar- 
ried to  a  princess  named  Sltd.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Janaka,  the  Raja  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Mithild,  which  seems  to  have  generally  corresponded 
to  the  modem  country  of  Tirhoot.     The  story  of 
the  marriage  is  a  curious  relic  of  old  Hindd  life. 
Rdma  paid  a  visit  to  Mithild  at  an  early  age,  and 
found  that  Sftd  was  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  the 
hero  who  first  succeeded  in  bending  a  certain  enor- 
mous bow.     Many  young  men  had  tried  to  accom- 
plish this  feat,  but  all  had  failed,     Rdma,  however, 
bent  the  bow  with  ease,  and  thus  obtained  his  beau- 
tiful bride.     The  marriage  rites  were  performed  by 
Raja  Janaka.     The  sacred  fire  was  burning  on  the 
altar,  and  Rdma  was  conducted  to  it  by  a  procession 
of  friends  and  kinsmen,  and  stood  at  the  north-east 
corner   of   the   altar.      Janaka   then    brought    his 
daughter  and  placed  her  by  the  side  of  the  bride- 
groom ;  and  Rdma  took  her  by  the  hand  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fire-deity,  and  accepted  her  as  his  wife . 
The  pair  were  sprinkled  with  water  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  utterance  of  Vedic  hymns ;  and 
then  walked  three  times  round  the  altar,  whilst  the 
trumpets  were  sounded  to  announce  that  the  mar- 
riage was  over.** 

^  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  the  striking  resemblance  between  tbo 
ancient  maninge  ceremony,  as  it  was  performed  hj  our  Aryan  forefathers  in  their 
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Shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Rdma  a  question  of  chaftbr  l 
considerable  importance  was  agitated  at  the  court  of 
Ayodhyd,  namely,  the  appointment  of  an  heir-  .^EJttie*SS!-' 
apparent  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Yuvaraja,  ^J^^'®*'*^'*^ 
or  "  Little  Raja."  According  to  Hindu  usages,  the 
heir-apparent  was  installed  as  Yuvaraja  whilst  the 
Mali&raja  was  still  living;  in  order  that  he  might 
relieve  the  sovereign  of  the  heavier  duties  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  prepare,  him  self  for  the  important 
position  which  he  would  have  to  fulfil  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  But  Mahdraja  Dasaratha, 
like  many  other  sovereigns,  was  disinclined  to  resign 
any  share  of  his  power  and  dignity  to  a  son  and 
successor ;  and  possibly  he  feared  that  the  appoint-( 
ment  would  lead  to  a  bitter  and  jealous  dispute  in 
his  own  household.  He  was,  however,  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  popular  will.  A  deputation  of  minis- 
ters and  chieftains  waited  upon  him  to  express  the 
general  desire  that  he  should  retire  from  the  more 
active  duties  of  the  administration,  and  entrust  the 
power  to  his  eldest  son  Rdma.  Accordingly  the 
Mahdraja  summoned  a  great  council  of  chieftains 
and  people,  and  publicly  announced  his  intention  of 
appointing  Rdma  to  the  post  of  Yuvaraja ;  and  it 
was  decided  that  on  the  following  day  the  prince 
should  be  solemnly  inaugurated  upon  the  throne 
with  all  the  ancient  ceremonial. 


prirate  dwellings,  and  the  more  modem  rite  as  it  is  performed  in  Christian 
ehnrches.  In  Protestant  countries  the  fire  on  the  altar  has  been  rejected  as  Jew- 
ish ;  it  belongs  rather  to  the  old  Aryan  fire-worship.  Again,  the  nse  of  holy 
▼iter  has  been  abandoned,  althoagh  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  old  rite  of  puri- 
ileatioa.  Bat  in  all  essential  particalars  the  ceremony  is  the  same.  The  bride- 
groom and  the  bride  are  still  placed  before  the  altar ;  and  the  father  of  the  bride 
gires  away  his  daughter;  whilst  the  bridegroom  takes  her  hand  in  his,  and 
pledges  his  troth  in  the  presence  of  the  altar,  although  the  fire  is  wanting. — 
History,  toL  ii.,  K&m&yana,  ch.  t.  '    ■  » 
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CHAPTEB  I.         Whilst  these  proceedings  were  transpiring  before 
the  public  eye,  intrigues  were  already  in  progress 

ir^rigaMoftiie  within  the  palace  walls.  Kausalyd,  the  first  queen, 
was  naturally  deeply  interested  in  the  movement 
which  would  secure  the  succession  to  her  son  Rdma ; 
and  there  seems  no  question  that  Rdma,  as  the 
eldest  son,  had  the  strongest  claim  to  the  post  of 
Yuvaraja.  But  Kaikeyl,  the  youngest  queen,  had 
long  maintained  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the 
aged  Mahdraja  by  reason  of  her  youth  and  beauty ; 
and  it  was  feared  that  she  would  cajole  the  old  sove- 
reign into  nominating  her  own  son  Bharata.  Accord- 
ingly the  whole  business  had  been  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  Kaikeyl.  She  had  even  been  induced 
to  allow  her  son  Bharata  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  ow^n 
father,  without  suspecting  that  the  only  object  was 
to  get  him  out  of  the  city  until  Rdma  had  been  in- 
stalled, and  consequently  only  exulting  with  all  a 
mother's  pride  in  the  expected  meeting  between  her 
son  and  her  father. 

The  great  council  was  over,  and  preparations 
were  on  foot  for  the  inauguration.  Kaikeyl  was 
unconsciously  sitting  in  her  own  apartment,  ex- 
pecting a  visit  from  the  Mahdraja.  Meantime  her 
old  nurse  happened  to  ascend  the  roof  of  the  palace, 
and  there  beheld  the  blaze  of  illuminations  and 
general  rejoicings ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  told 
that  on  the  following  morning  Rdma  was  to  be  en- 
throned as  Yuvaraja.  The  woman  had  been  too 
long  familiar  with  zenana  intrigues  not  to  perceive 
at  once  that  her  mistress  had  been  outwitted  by  the 
first  queen ;  that  Kausalyd  had  procured  the  absence 
of  Bharata  in  order  to  secure  tlie  installation  of  her 
own  son  Rdma.  She  accordingly  carried  the  terrible 


k 
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news  to  Kaikeyf,  and  threw  the  favourite  beauty  chaptbbl 
into  a  vindictive  fury,  which  is  only  conceivable  in  JjjJSSto  wi. 
mch  a  hot-bed  of  jealousy  as  an  oriental  zenana. 
Kaikeyi  threw  off  all  her  jewels  and  ornaments, 
and  scattered  them  over  the  floor.  She  then  untied 
her  long  black  hair,  and  dishevelled  it  over  her 
shoulders,  and  cast  herself  upon  the  ground,  and 
poured  out  a  flood  of  tears. 

Meantime  the  old  Mahdraja,  knowing  that  he  had  ]^<J*JJ;^5^ 
difficult  news  to  communicate  to  his  young  and*^^"***- 
&vourite  wife,  proceeded  to  her  apartments  in  the 
vain  hope  of  reconciling  her  to  the  appointment  of 
Bama.  But  when  he  saw  her  weeping  and  fainting 
upoD  the  floor,  he  felt  that  he  was  powerless.  She 
was  deaf  to  all  entreaties  and  explanations;  and 
when  he  began  to  moan  and  wail  she  was  heed* 
less  of  all  his  affliction.  Only  one  thing  would 
content  her,  namely,  that  Rdma  should  be  banished 
to  the  jungle,  and  that  her  own  son  Bharata  should 
be  appointed  Yuvaraja.  She  cared  not  for  the  long- 
established  custom  of  the  family,  nor  for  the  remon- 
strances of  the  gi'eat  council,  nor  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  people  in  general.  Rdma  was  to  be 
exiled,  and  Bharata  was  to  be  installed.  The  result 
may  be  anticipated.  The  Mahdraja  was  threatened 
and  caressed  by  turns,  until  at  last  he  yielded  to  the 
strong  will  and  blandishments  of  the  imperious 
beauty,  and  engaged  that  Rdma  should  be  banished 
from  the  realm,  and  that  Bharata  should  be  en-^ 
throned  in  his  room. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  scene.     The  city  had  BAmi'i  eiii«. 
been  kept  awake  throughout  the  night  by  the  joyful 
preparations  for  the  installation  of  Riima,  whilst  the 
country  people  had  been  pouring  in  from  all  the  vil- 
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CHAPTER  L  lages  round  about  to  witness  the  imposing  ceremony. 
Meantime  the  Mahdraja  had  repented  his  promise  of 
the  previous  night,  and  would  gladly  have  escaped 
from  its  fulfilment ;  but  Kaikeyl  held  him  to  her 
purpose,  like  a  tigress  caring  only  for  her  young- 
Edma  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  but  instead  of 
hearing  that  he  was  appointed  Yuvaraja,  he  was 
coldly  told  by  Kaikeyi  that  he  was  to  go  into  exile 
for  fourteen  vears,  and  that  Bharata  was  to  fill  the 
post.     Rdma,  however,  bore   the   sudden   and    as- 
tounding news    with   all   the   self-repression   of   a 
trained   Asiatic.      He   betrayed  neither  grief  nor 
disappointment,  but  only  professed  his  desire    to 
obey  the  will  of  his  father.     He  then  carried  the 
dreadful  tidings  to  his  mother  Kausalyd,  who  was 
almost  broken-hearted  by  the  shock.     She  had  ex- 
pected that  her  son  would  have  ultimately  become 
the  Mahdraja,  whilst  she  herself  exercised  supreme 
dominion   over  the   whole   zenana.     But  the   one 
hope  of  her  life  was  shattered  to  the  dust.     Her 
beloved  son  was  to  be  separated  from  her  probably 
for  ever ;  and  she  had  nothing  before  her  but  a  joy- 
less widowhood,  exposed  to  the  taunts  and  triumphs 
of  her  younger  rival.     In  her  first  exasperation  she 
declared  that  the  Mahdraja  had  lost  his  senses ;  and 
she  implored  Rdma  to  take  the  initiative  and  place 
him  in  confinement,  and  assume  the  royal  power. 
But  Rdma  refused  to  commit  such  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience and  disloyalty.     He  returned  to  his  own 
house,  and  informed  his  wife  Sftd  of  all  that  had 
occurred ;  and  the  young  wife,  as  was  only  natural, 
received  the  intelligence  in  a  widely  different  spirit 
from  Kausalyd.     She  cared  for  no  hardships  and  no 
privations,  provided  only  that  she  might  accompany 
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her  liusband  into  the  jungle ;  and  Rdma  was  at  last  chaptbel 
induced   to   permit  her  to   share  his  banishment. 
Lakshmana,  a  brother  of  Sdma,  was  also  allowed  to 
accompany  the  exiles. 

The  narrative  of  the  banishment  would  seem  to 
imply  that  such  catastrophes  were  by  no  means  un- 
freqnent  in  ancient  time.  The  royal  charioteer  was  ^2?^*** 
ordered  to  drive  the  exiles  to  the  frontier ;  and  there 
they  were  well  entertained  by  a  Raja  of  the  Bheels^ 
Darned  Guha,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  friendly 
alliance  with  Kosala.  The  charioteer  then  returned 
to  Ayodhyd,  whilst  the  exiles  crossed  the  river 
Ganges  to  the  southern  bank.  During  the  passage 
Sftd  offered  up  a  prayer  to  the  river  goddess  for  the 
safe  return  of  her  husband  at  the  termination  of  his 
banishment;  and  she  made  a  vow  that  if'  her 
prayers  were  answered,  she  would  present  the  god- 
dess with  large  offerings  of  flesh-meat  and  spirituous 
liquors.  The  exiles  next  proceeded  to  the  hermit- 
ages of  the  Brdhmans  at  Praydga;  the  holy  spot 
where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  form  a  junction. 
From  Praydga  they  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  Sit& 
repeated  to  the  goddess  of  that  river  the  prayers 
and  vows  which  she  had  already  offered  to  the 
Ganges.  Finally,  they  took  up  their  abode  on 
the  hill  Chitra-kiita  in  Bundelkund,  where  they 
dwelt  for  many  days  in  a  hut  constructed  of  trees 
and  leaves. 

Before  Rdma  reached  Chitra-kiita,  his  aged 
father  Dasaratha  had  expired  from  grief  in  his  palace 
at  Ayodhyd.  The  event  is  related  with  many  strik- 
ing incidents  illustrative  of  ancient  Hindu  civiliza- 
tion. It  transpired  in  the  apartments  of  the  first 
queen  Elausalyd.     At  midnight  the  old   Mahdraja 
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CHAPTBB  I.  found  that  his  soul  was  departing  to  the  abode  of 
gajthofth©     Yama ;  and  he  yielded  up  the  ghost  with  a  longing 
cry  for  his  exiled  son.     The  queen  was  so  affected 
by  the  shock  that  she  fell  into  a  deep  swoon,  which 
continued  throughout  the   night.     Early   morning' 
dawned,  and  the  ordinary  life  of  the  palace  com- 
menced as  usual.     The  servants,  male  and  female^ 
were  bringing  in  water  and  perfumes,  as  well  as  the 
early  morning    refreshment    which   is   so  general 
throughout  India.     Bards  and  eulogists,  according 
to  custom,  were  singing  the  praises  of  the  Mahdraja. 
The  appearance  of  the  sovereign  was  expected  every 
moment,  for  no  one  was  conscious  of  the  calamity 
that  had  occurred.     At  last  the  ladies  of  the  zenana 
proceeded  to  awaken  the  Mahdraja ;  and  then  they 
found  that  he  was  dead  in  the  chamber  of  Kausalyd. 
At  once   the  palace  resounded  with  their  shrieks 
and  screams.      The  fatal  news  spread  throughout 
the  royal  household  that  the  sovereign  was  no  more. 
The  utmost  confusion  and  excitement  broke  up  the 
calm  of  early  morning.     The  ministers  of  state  hur- 
ried to  the  chamber,  and  confirmed  the  fatal  tidings. 
Mahdraja  Detsaratha  had  breathed  his  last. 

The  circumstances  which  followed  furnish  a 
glimpse  of  the  political  life  in  the  old  empire  of  Ko- 
sala.  Neither  of  the  sons  of  the  deceased  Mahdraja 
was  present  at  Ayodhyd.  Bharata  had  gone  to  the 
city  of  his  grandfather,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
brothers ;  and  Rdma  had  gone  into  exile  with  the 
remaining  brother.  Consequently  it  was  necessary 
to  defer  the  funeral  ceremony  until  it  could  be 
conducted  by  the  son  who  was  to  succeed  to  the 
throne.  For  this  purpose  the  remains  of  the  de- 
ceased Mahdraja  were  placed  for  preservation  in  a 
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large  cauldroD  of  oil.     The  council  was  assembled  chaptsk  l 


on  the  following  day,  and  the  nomination  of  the^^^j^ 
deceased  Maharaja  was  accepted.  The  exile  of 
Bima  was  considered  to  disqualify  him  for  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne;  and  messengers  were  sent  to 
bring  Bharata  to  Ayodhyd  with  all  speed. 

Bharata  hastened  to  the  capital,  but  on  his  arrival 
he  is  said  to  have  refused  to  ascend  the  throne  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother.  Before  this  point 
conld  be  settled,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
superintend  the  burning  of  the  roj'^al  remains,  and 
perform  the  thirteen  days  of  mourning.  The  body  Puiiermi  ntes 
of  the  deceased  Mahdraja  was  placed  upon  a  litter, 
and  covered  with  garlands,  and  sprinkled  with 
incense.  The  funeral  procession  then  moved  slowly 
along  to  the  place  of  burning  without  the  city. 
First  walked  the  bards  and  eulogists,  chanting  the 
praises  of  the  deceased  Mahdraja  in  melancholy 
strains.  Next  appeared  the  royal  widows  on  foot, 
with  their  long  black  hair  dishevelled  over  their 
shoulders,  shrieking  and  screaming  as  they  moved 
along'.  Next  came  the  royal  litter  borne  by  the 
servants  of  the  Mahdraja,  with  the  sacred  fire  ever 
burning;  whilst  the  insignia  of  royalty  were  held 
over  the  royal  corpse, — the  white  umbrella  of  sove- 
reignty, and  the  jewelled  chamaras  of  hair  waving 
to  and  fro.  Bharata  and  his  brother  walked  close 
behind,  weeping  very  bitterly,  and  holding  on  to 
the  litter  with  their  hands.  Other  servants  fol- 
lowed in  chariots,  and  distributed  funeral  gifts 
amongst  the  surrounding  multitude.  The  place 
of  burning  was  a  desolate  spot  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Sarayu.  There  the  funeral  pile  was  prepared, 
and  the  royal  corpse  was  reverently  placed  thereon ; 
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oHAPTBBL  and  animals  were  sacrificed,  and  their  flesh  placed 
upon  the  pile,  together  with  boiled  rice,  oil,  and 
ghee.  Bharata  fired  the  pile,  which  was  con- 
sumed amidst  the  cries  of  the  women,  and  the 
lamentations  of  the  vast  multitude.  Bharata  and 
his  brother  then  poured  out  libations  of  water  to  re- 
fresh the  soul  of  their  departed  father;  and  the 
mourners  returned  to  the  gloomy  city.  For  ten 
days  Bharata  lamented  for  his  father  on  a  mat 
of  kusa  grass.  On  the  tenth  day  he  purified 
himself.  .  On  the  twelfth  day  he  performed  the 
Srdddha,  or  oflFering  of  cakes  and  other  food  to  the 
soul  of  his  father.  On  the  thirteenth  day  he  return- 
ed to  the  place  of  burning,  accompanied  by  his  bro- 
ther, and  threw  all  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
sovereign  into  the  river ;  and  thus  the  funeral  rites 
of  Mahdraja  Dasaratha  were  brought  to  a  close, 
oiotu^  icen«i  According  to  the  RAmdyana,  Bharata  subse- 
^*°**'  quently  undertook  a  journey  into   the  jungle,   in 

order  to  oflfer  the  Raj  to  his  elder  brother  Rdma ; 
and  the  interview  bet  wee  iv  the  two  brothers  on  the 
hill  of  Chitra-kiita  is  described  at  considerable 
length.  But  the  incidents,  although  interesting  in 
themselves,  are  somewhat  apocryphal,  and  throw  n6 
light  upon  ancient  manners  and  usages.^  Rdma  is 
said  to  have  refused  the  Raj  ;  and  Bharata  returned 
to  Ayodhyd  to  rule  the  empire  of  Kosala  in  the 
name  of  his  elder  brother.  At  this  point  the  original 
tradition  of  the  exile  of  Rdma  seems  to  have  term- 
inated ;  and  it  will  suffice  to  add  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fourteen  years  of  banishment  Rdma  re- 
turned to  Ayodhyd  with  his  wife  and  brother,  and 

^  The  detaile  will  be  found  in  History,  vol.  ii.  part  iv.,  B&m&yana,  cbap.  xiii. 
ixv^  etc. 
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was  solemnly  installed  on  the  throne  of  Kosala  by  ohaptbe  i. 
the  faithful  and  loyal  Bharata.** 

The  broad  distinction  between  the  life  of  the  J¥»W5»«n<» 
ancient  Kishis^  and  that  of  the  ancient  Kshatriyas,  ^^**^ 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  There  was  an 
equally  wide  diflference  in  tlieir  respective  destinies. 
The  Vedic  Rishis,  who  chaunted  hymns  and  oflFered 
sacrifice  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab, 
have  left  no  relic  of  their  existence  beyond  the 
picture  of  domestic  and  religious  life  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda.  For  thou- 
sands of  years  they  may  have  cultivated  their  fields, 
and  grazed  their  cattle  and  horses,  whilst  developing 
a  religious  culture  which  was  to  revolutionize  the 
old  primitive  worship  of  Hindustan.  But  for  ages 
the  Rishis  have  disappeared  from  the  religious  life 


^  The  original  tradition  of  the  exile  of  £&ma  is  to  be  found  in  the  Buddhist 
ehnmicles,  and  is  exhibited  at  length  in  chapter  iii.  on  the  life  and  teachings  of 
G6tenia  Buddha. 

Bnt  the  Bim&jana  contains  an  account  of  the  exile,  which  belongs  to  a  much 
later  period,  and  cannot  apparently  haye  any  connection  with  the  earlier  tradi- 
tion. According  to  this  later  story,  R&ma  spent  thirteen  years  of  his  exile  in 
hindering  with  his  wife  and  brother  from  one  Brahmanical  hermitage  to  another, 
ia  the  country  between  the  rirer  Ganges  and  the  river  Godaveri.  These  journey- 
ings  extended  from  the  hill  Chitnukiita  in  Bundelkund,  to  the  modem  town  of 
Kasflc,  near  the  sources  of  the  Godaveri,  about  serenty-five  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  the  modem  town  of  Bombay.  The  hermitages  are  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  old  Rishis  who  composed  the  Vedic  hymns,  and  who  are  repre- 
sented as  Br&hmans,  although  they  must  have  flourished  ages  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Br&hmans.  The  whole  narratiye  may  therefore  be  dismissed  as  apocry- 
phal ;  as  a  mythical  invention  of  comparatively  modem  date,  intended  as  an 
introdoction  to  the  tradition  of  another  and  later  Rama,  who  may  be  distinguished 
is  the  R&ma  of  the  Dekhan.  This  R&ma  of  the  Dekhan  is  reprc^nted  to  have 
carried  on  a  great  religious  war  against  a  Raja  named  Ravana,  who  was  sove- 
reign of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  anciently  known  as  Lank&.  Ravana  and  his  sub- 
jects are  termed  R&kshasas  or  demons ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
represent  the  Buddhists ;  and  if  so,  the  war  could  not  have  been  carried  on  during 
the  Vedic  period,  but  during  the  Brahmanical  revival,  which  seems  to  have  com- 
menced between  the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have 
eontinoed  until  our  own  time.    It  will  accordingly  be  treated  in  chapter  vii. 
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AbiciiMof 
Kshatriya  »n< 
nals. 


CHAPTEB  I.  of  India ;  and  their  strains  of  natural  piety  have 
died  out  of  the  land  like  a  poet's  dream. 

The  Kshatriyas  were  men  of  a  far  different 
calibre.  They  were  the  conquerors  of  Hindustan, 
and  they  must  have  possessed  a  history ;  and  though 
the  annals  of  the  conquest  were  not  perhaps  written 
in  booksy  they  were  doubtless  preserved  for  centuries 
as  songs  or  ballads  in  the  memory  of  the  bards. 
But  during  a  later  age  of  Brahmanical  revival  they 
were  lost  in  religious  revolution,  or  converted  into 
vehicles  or  parables  for  Brahmanical  teaching. 
Every  element  of  historical  value  was  eliminated. 
Genealogies  were  fabricated  by  unscrupulous  Brdh- 
mans  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  descent  of  exist- 
ing royal  houses  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  to  ancient 
Rishis  who  composed  the  Vedic  hynms,  or  to  heroes 
who  were  present  at  the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadf, 
or  fought  in  the  war  of  Mahd  Bharata.  Chrono- 
logy was  perverted  by  caprice  or  imagination. 
Thousands  of  years  were  assigned  to  a  single  reign. 
The  result  is  that  to  this  day  the  eras  of  the  Vedic 
hymns,  the  war  of  the  MaliA  Bhdrata,  the  exile  of 
Rdma,  and  the  invasion  of  Hindustan  by  the  Vedic 
Aryans,  are  as  utterly  unknown  as  the  date  of  Stone- 
henge. 
gjobabie  itra-  But  although  the  clironology  is  hopelessly  lost, 

Aiyan  invidert.  gome  idea  of  tlic  progress  of  the  Aryan  invasion  may 
be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  face  of  the 
country.  The  Punjab  has  already  been  indicated 
as  the  Indian  home  of  the  Vedic  Kshatrij^as ;  and 
consequently  the  basis  for  all  military  operations  on 
the  part  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  against  the  aboriginal 
or  non-Vedic  population  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna.     It  is  a  compact  territory  lying  to  the 


The  Punjab. 
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north-west  of  Hindustan;  and  is  watered  by  the  chaptibl 
Indus  and  its  tributaries,  which  appear  on  the  map 
like  the  sacred  candlestick  with  seven  branches.** 
The  most  eastern  tributary  of  the  Indus  was  the 
river  Saraswatf,  which  formerly  separated  the  Pun- 
jab from  Hindustan.  Indeed  the  Saraswatf  was 
to  the  Vedic  Aryans  what  the  river  Jordan  was  to 
the  Israelites.  It  cut  them  off  from  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  Jimfina  and  Ganges,  which  lay  stretched  out 
before  them  like  a  land  of  promise : — to  the  Rishis 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  butter ;  to  the  Ksha- 
triyas  a  land  of  flesh-meat  and  savoury  game. 

The  area  of  the  Aryan  invasion  thus  comprised  HiiKfiittam 
the  greater  part  of  the  region  between  the  tributai  ies 
of  the  Indus  and  the  basin   of  the  Brahmaputra; 
although  the  stream  of  Aryan  conquest  had  probably 
spent  its  force  before  it  reached  Bengal.    This  area, 
known  as  Hindustan,  was  traversed  from  the  west 
to  the  east  by  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges,  which 
appear  on  the  map  like  an  irregular  two-pronged 
fork.     The  two  prongs  take  their  rise  in  the  Hima- 
layas near  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  and  bend  round 
in  two  parallel  lines  towards  the  south-east,  until 
they  converge,  and  form  a  junction  at  Allahabad, 
the  ancient  Praydga,  in  the  centre  of  Hindustan. 
The  united  streams  then  flow  in  one  current  from 
Allahabad,    in  an  easterly   direction    towards  the 
ancient    city   of  Gour.     There    the    river   elbows 
round  towards  the  south,   and   diverges  into   two 
channels,  known  as  the  Hooghly  and  the  Ganges, 


"  The  Punjab  literally  Bignifies  the  land  of  the  five  riven,  namely,  the 
Indoi,  the  Jhelum,  the  Cbenab,  the  Ravee,  and  the  Sutlej.  To  these  may  he 
added  the  Beat  and  the  Saraawati,  making  seTen  riren  in  alL 
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c?HAPTBB  I.  wliich  form  the  delta  at  the  head  of  the    Bay  of 
Bengal. 

jjjTwtMiceof  The  one  point  of  paramount  importance  in  all 
Hindustan  is  Allahabad,  the  ancient  Pray%a,  which 
is  seated  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges. 
Here  the  Vedic  Rishis,  inspired  alike  by  poetic 
fancy  and  religious  fervour,  would  approach  the 
union  of  the  two  river  deities  with  reverential  awe. 
Here  the  Aryan  Kshatriyas,  with  true  military  in- 
stinct, appear  to  have  constructed  a  fortress  which 
secured  all  the  conquests  on  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  and  overawed  all  lower  Bengal. 
Accordingly  Rajpoot  tradition  points  to  PrayAga  as 
the  most  ancient  city  of  the  Rajpoots  or  sons  of 
Rajas.*^  It  was  the  holiest  place  of  sacrifice  for  the 
Rishis,  and  the  most  commanding  stronghold  for  the 
Kshatriyas,  in  all  Hindustan. 

Three  probable         The  Vcdic  Arvans  thus  probably  held  the  val- 

lines  of  Aryau  •'  i     /^  t  t  /» 

fotresses.  j^yg  q{  ^j^q  Jumua  and  Ganges  by  three  Imes  of 
fortresses,  as  indicated  in  the  map.  The  first  line 
would  be  formed  by  Indraprastha  and  Hastindpur 
at  the  northern  entrance  to  the  two  valleys.  The 
second  line  would  be  formed  by  four  fortresses,  each 
of  which  may  have  been  situated  about  lialf  way 
down  their  respective  rivers,  namely,  at  Agra  on  the 
Jumna,  at  Kanouj  on  the  Ganges,  at  Lucknow  on  the 
Goomti,  and  at  Ayodhyd  on  the  Gogra.  Further 
to  the  south  and  east  there  would  be  a  third  line  of 
fortresses  along  the  main  str'feam  of  the  Ganges,  and 
chiefly  at  the  junctions  of  rivers,  namely,  ai  Allaha- 
bad at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  and   Ganges; 


VI    Tod'>  Rajasthan,  rol.  i.,  chap,  iv.,  p.  39. 
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at  Benares  near  the  junction  of  the  Goomti   and  ctumMi. 
Ganges;  at  Patali-putra  near  the  junction  of  the 
Sone,  the  Gogra,  and  the  Ganges ;   and  at  Gour 
near  the  point  where  the  main  stream  diverges  into 
the  Hooghly  and  Ganges. 

It  may  thus  be  assumed  that  ancient  Hindustan 
was  occupied  by  at  least  ten  Vedic  Aryan  fortresses,- 
which  were  destined  to  become  the  capitals  of  king- 
doms, the  emporiums  of  trade,  and  the  centres  of 
religious  thought.  They  would  appear  arranged  in 
three  lines  of  advance,  illustrating  three  distinct  JJw»' 
stages  of  Aryan  invasion,  namely — the  colonial,  the 
conquering,  and  the  imperial.  During  the  colonial 
period  the  Vedic  Aryans  probably  occupied  the 
lands  round  Indraprastha  and  Hastindpur  on  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  During 
the  conquering  period  they  may  have  advanced  half 
way  down  the  four  important  rivers  which  water 
northern  Hindustan,  and  established  a  line  of  fort- 
resses at  Agra,  Kanouj,  Lucknow,  and  Ayodhyd. 
During  the  imperial  period  they  may  have  estab- 
lished a  third  line  of  fortified  capitals  at  the  junc- 
tions or  divergence  of  rivers,  namely — ^at  Allahabad, 
Benares,  Patali-putra,  and  Gour.*® 

The  Aryan  conquest  of  Hindustan  must  have 
convulsed  northern  India,  but  all  memories  of  the 
struggle  are  buried  beneath  a  jungle  of  legend.  It 
was  a  fabled  war  of  gods  against  demons;  the 
invaders  were  Aryan  devatas,  the  deities  of  fire  and 

^  The  abore  description  of  Vedic  Aryan  fortresses  in  Hindustan  is  of  cooTsa 
eoajectaral.  Patali-putra,  somewhere  near  the  modem  Patna,  became  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Gangetic  empire  of  Magadha.  Gour,  at  the  elbow  of  the  Ganges, 
Bsj  possibly  hare  been  of  Turanian  rather  than  Aryan  origin.  According  to 
<^  Pereian  tradition  Gour  was  founded  by  a  conqueror  from  Kooch  Behar,  a  ter* 
ritory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  opposite  elbow  of  the  river  Brahmaputra. 
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cHAPTKBL  light,  the  fair-complexioned  heroes  from  the  high 
A^i^^Lm.  Jands  of  ancient  Persia.  The  enemies  against  whom 
they  contended,  and  whom  they  drove  slowly  into 
the  east  and  south,  were  the  earth-bom  demons  of 
ancient  India;  the  black-skinned  barbarians,  who 
are  described  with  all  those  exaggerations  of  hatred 
and  distorted  fancy  with  which  cultured  invaders 
generally  regard  a  race  of  fierce  aborigines.  These 
non-Aryan  races  were  called  Dasyus,  Daityas, 
Asuras,  Rdkshasas,  and  Ndgas.  They  were  depicted 
as  giants,  man-eaters,  hobgoblins,  ghosts,  and  ser- 
pent kings.  In  other  words,  they  propitiated  ghosts 
and  serpents,  and  were  identified  with  the  deities 
they  worshipped.  But  still  there  are  traces  amongst 
the  non-Aryan  races  of  widely  diflferent  stages  of 
civilization.  The  giant  cannibals,  who  haunted 
jungles  and  infested  villages,  were  probably  savages 
L  of  a  low  type ;  but  the  Ndgas,  or  serpent-worship- 

pers, who  lived  in  crowded  cities,  and  were  famous 
for  their  beautiful  women  and  exhaustless  treasures, 
were  doubtless  a  civilized  people,  living  under  an 
organized  government.  Indeed,  if  any  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  the  epic  legends,  it  would  be  that 
prior  to  the  Aryan  conquest,  the  Ndga  Rajas  were 
ruling  powers,  who  had  cultivated  the  arts  of  luxury 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  yet  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  protracted  struggle  against  the  Aryan 
invaders. 
SJn<&*  or  The  traditions  of  the  N4gas  are  obscure  in  the 

SSKShl'"'  extreme.  They  point,  however,  to  the  existence  of 
an  ancient  Ndga  empire  in  the  Dekhan,  having  its 
capital  in  the  modem  town  of  Ndgpore ;  and  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  prior  to  the  Aryan  invasion  the 
NAga  Rajas  exercised  an  imperial  power  over  the 
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greater  part  of  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan.  Repre-  chaptee  l 
sentatives  of  this  ancient  people  are  still  living  in 
eastern  Bengal,  and  beyond  the  north-east  frontier, 
under  the  names  of  Ndgas  and  Ndgbansis ;  but  they 
are  Turanians  of  a  low  type,  and  retain  no  traces  of 
their  origin  beyond  rude  legends  of  their  descent 
firom  some  serpent  ancestor,  and  vague  memories  of 
having  immigrated  from  Ndgpore.^*  They  may  be 
ranked  amongst  the  so-called  aborigines,  who  have 
either  no  religion  at  all,  or  are  becoming  sliglitly 
Hinduized.  They  are  the  relics  of  an  extinct  nation- 
ality, and  have  outlived  their  race.  But  references 
to  the  ancient  Ndga  empire  abound  in  Hindii  story. 
The  clearance  of  the  jungle  at  Indra-prastha  was 
effected  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Ndgas.  One  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  had  an  amour  with  the 
daughter  of  a  Naga  Raja.^*^  The  Aryan  conquest  of 
Praydga,  and  other  parts  in  India,  are  mythically 
described  as  a  great  sacrifice  of  serpents.^  Occsi- 
sional  references  to  the  Ndgas  will  also  appear  here- 
after in  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  legend ;  and  to 
this  day,  traces  of  the  Ndgas  are  to  be  found  in 
numerous  sculptures  of  the  old  serpent  gods,  and  in 
the  nomenclature  of  towns  and  villages  from  Ndg- 
pore  in  the  Dekhan,  to  Tanja-nagarum,  the  modem 
Tanjore,  in  the  south-east  coast  of  the  remote 
Peninsula. 

The  serpent  worship  of  the  Ndgas  has  formed  a  8erp«}*^<>'-„. 

5^  \     ,  o  ,  ^         ship:  its phalUo 

powerful  stimulus  to  neligious  thought  from  time  im-  ch*»cter. 
memorial.     The  serpent,  with  its  poisoned  fang,  its 
association  with  the  phallus,  and  its  fabled  homes  in 

n  BalUm's  De6cripti?e  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  pp.  169,  231,  etc. 

^  See  anU,  p.  36. 

»»  History,  ToL  i.,  part  T.,  Mahfe  Bb&rata,"pp.  46,  74,'Hl,  411,  et  »eq. 
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cHAPTBRi.  the  under  world,  seems  so  suggestive  of  all  that  is 
terrible,  sensational,  and  mysterious  in  humanity, 
that    it  will  lead  the  imagination  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  experience,  unless  the  attention  is  strictly 
confined  to  actual  data.     The  European  regards  the 
serpent  with  an   instinctive    antipathy ;    and  such 
may  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  Arj^an  invadel^.^ 
But  this  antipathy  is  by  no  means  shared  by  the 
masses.     The  Aryan  element  is  perhaps  weakest  in 
Bengal,  and  amongst  the  Dravidian  populations  of 
the  south ;  and  there  the  serpent  is  regarded  as  a 
beneficent  deity,  and  is  approached  with  reverential 
awe.     It  is  propitiated  as  the  deity  of  a  tree,  as  the 
guardian  of  secret  treasure,  as  the  domestic  god  of 
the  family  or  household,  and  as  a  symbol  of  the 
power  of  reproduction.      In  Bengal  barren  wives 
creep  into  the  jungle  to  propitiate  the  serpent  of  a 
tree  with  an  offering  of  milk,  in  the  simple  faith  that 
by  the  favour  of  the  serpent  deity  they  may  become 
mothers.     Under  such  kindly  aspects  the  poisoned 
fang  is  forgotten,  and  the  reptile  is  invested  with  a 
benevolent  character.     But  there  are  strong  reasons 
to  suspect  that  the  worship  of  the  snake,  and  the 
practice  of  snake  charming,  formed  important  ele- 
ments in  an  old  materialistic  religion,  which  may 
at  one  time  have  prevailed  amongst  the  Dravidian 
populations,  and  of  which  the  memory  still  lingers 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  India.     In  the  later 
mythological  system,  the  world  itself  is  supported 
by  the  great  serpent ;  whilst  Siva  and  Durgd,  the 

**  The  great  god  of  the  later  Aryans  was  Vishnu,  a  spiritual  conception  of  a 
supreme  deity  which  grew  out  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  god.  The  antipathy  of 
Vishnu  towards  the  N&gas,  is  shown  hy  his  heing  represented  as  riding  on  the 
man-hird  Gamda,  the  devourer  of  seipents  and  remorseless  enemy  of  the  serpent 
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deities  of  death  and  reproduction,  are  represented  cHiFrgmi, 
with  cobras  in  their  hands  as  symbolical  of  their 
supposed  powers.^ 

The  results  of  the  collision  between  the  nature  g^ 
worship  of  the  Aryans,  and  the  phallic  worship  of  ^S&' 
the  Ndgas  and  Dra vidians,  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
left  to  conjecture.  But  one  new  and  important  form  of 
religious  thought  appears  to  have  been  an  outgrowth 
of  the  collision,  and  has  for  thousands  of  years  exer- 
cised a  paramount  influence  over  the  Indian  mind. 
This  was  Brahmanism,  or  the  worship  of  the  supreme 
spirit  as  Brahma,  which  was  taugiit  by  a  class  of 
holy  men  or  sacred  philosophers,  known  as  Brdh- 
mans.  This  religious  question,  however,  must  be 
reserved  for  a  separate  chapter.  Meantime  it  may 
be  as  well  to  bring  under  review  such  information  as 
can  be  gathered  from  ancient  legends  and  inscrip- 
tions regarding  the  original  forms  of  government 
which  prevailed  in  India,  and  to  ascertain  how  far 
they  may  be  traced  in  the  governments  of  modern 
times. 

The  political  organization  of  the  people  of  India,  SJJlf^^uS?*' 
wliether  Aryan  or  Dravidian,  seems  to  have  borne  aSESSSSiS^^ 
general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Teutonic  people. 

^  The  part  plajed  by  the  serpent  in  the  later  mjrthological  systems  of  the 
Hindiks,  wUl  be  farther  illustrated  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Brahmanical 
nriral  in  chap.  vii.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  worship  of  the  ser* 
pent  was  almost  anirersal  in  ancient  times.  It  appears  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in 
India ;  in  the  garden  of  Eden  where  it  tempted  Eve,  and  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem where  it  was  broken  up  by  Hezekiah.  According  to  Greek  tradition  the 
Scythian  race  was  fabled  to  be  descended  from  Herakles  and  the  serpent  woman 
Echidna  (Herod,  iv.  9,  10)  ;  and  the  people  of  Burma  claim  to  be  descended  in  a 
like  manner  from  a  mother  half  serpent  and  half  woman.  Doubtless  it  was  the 
tnditional  hatred  of  the  serpent,  combined  with  a  morbid  animosity  against  the 
fair  sex,  that  led  Milton  to  personify  Sin  as 

'*  Woman  to  the  waist  and  fair, 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold." 
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CHAPTER  L  It  originated  in  the  clearance  of  primeval  forests  by 
the  pioneers  of  humanity.  Bands  of  colonists  appear 
like  the  Pandavas  to  have  migrated  from  somo 
parent  settlement,  and  cleared  the  jungle  with  fire 
and  axe ;  and  finally  to  have  established  new  homes 
and  means  of  livelihood,  without  throwing  off  tlio 
ties  of  allegiance  and  kindred  to  the  piirent  stem.** 
Every  new  clearance  gradually  grew  into  a  village ; 
and  every  village  became  subject  to  those  internal 
changes  and  revolutions  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  progress  of  the  human  race.  In  the  first  instance 
the  village  was  probably  formed  by  a  group  of 
colonists,  who  cultivated  the  lands  in  their  collective 
capacity  for  their  common  benefit;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  this  primitive  stage  of  colonial 
society,  the  rude  system  of  polj-andry  prevailed 
similar  to  that  which  was  practised  by  the  Pdn- 
davas.  But  the  idea  of  landed  pro])erty  seems 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity  to  have  followed 
a  corresponding  development  to  those  of  mar- 
riage and  family.     In  due  course  the  village  com- 

't  Besides  the  mythic  account  of  the  colonization  of  Indraprastha  bj  the 
F&ndavas,  which  is  to  be  found  in  its  original  form  in  Uistorj,  toL  i.,  Mabi. 
Bh&rata,  chap,  t.,  a  valuable  tradition  has  been  preserved  of  the  colonization  of 
the  great  forest  in  the  southern  peninsula,  which  was  carried  out  in  the  days  of 
the  old  Bajas  of  Chola,  or  Chola  mandalum,  the  Choromandel  or  Coromandel  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  ancient  times  the  kingdom  of  Chola  occupied  the 
lower  Camatic  between  the  eastern  ghats  and  the  sea ;  but  the  region  north  of 
the  river  Palar  was  a  dense  jungle.  According  to  a  legend  preserved  in  the 
Mackenzie  manuscripts,  a  Eaja  of  Chola  took  a  N&ga  lady,  either  as  his  wife 
or  concubine,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  whom  the  people  would  not  accept  at 
their  Raja.  Accordingly  the  prince  went  out  vrith  a  miscellaneous  band  of 
emigrants,  slaves  and  volunteers,  and  began  to  make  clearances  and  establiah 
villages  in  the  forest  northward  of  the  Palar.  During  the  first  six  years  no  share  of 
the  crops  was  to  be  claimed  by  the  Chola  Raja.  For  the  seventh  year  of  cultiva- 
tion the  emigrants  were  to  pay  one-tenth  of  the  produce  as  land  tax ;  for  the 
eighth  year  one- ninth  ;  for  the  ninth  year  one-eighth ;  and  for  the  tenth  year  one- 
seventh;  and  for  all  following  years  one-sixth.  See  Mackenzie  MSS.  in  the 
Library  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  L 
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prised  a  community  of  independent  householders, 
each  of  whom  had  his  own  family,  his  own  home- 
stead, his  one  separate  parcel  of  arable  land  for  cul- 
tivation, and  a  common  right  to  the  neighbouring 
pastures.  The  multiplication  of  families  was  fol- 
lowed by  new  cleai'ances ;  and  thus  the  deep  forest 
was  more  and  more  brought  under  the  subjection  of 
man,  and  cultiration  advanced  with  the  increase  of 
the  population.  But  whilst  the  individual  house- 
holder was  the  supreme  head  of  his  own  family 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  homestead,  he  was 
bound  as  a  member  of  the  village  community  to 
conform  to  all  its  multifarious  rules  and  usages  as 
regards  the  order  of  cultivation,  and  the  common 
rights  of  his  neighbours  to  graze  their  cattle  on  the 
pastures.  In  the  present  day  the  independence  and 
privacy  of  the  family  are  maintained  by  the  Hindus 
to  an  extent  which  renders  their  domestic  life  a 
sealed  book  to  Europeans ;  whilst  land  is  regarded 
more  and  more  in  the  light  of  property,  belonging 
as  strictly  to  the  family  as  the  homestead  in  which 
they  dwell.^  The  ancient  village  community  of 
independent  landholders,  governed  by  common  rules 
and  usages,  naturally  acquired  a  political  organiza- 
tion of  its  own.     It  comprised  the  homesteads  of 

^  Maine's  Lectures  on  Village  Commaoities.  Stabbs's  Constitutional  History 
of  England,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  £lphinstone*8  History  of  India,  Book  II.  chap.  ii. 
As  regards  the  Teutonic  communities  Sir  Henry  Maine  observes  that  the  land  was 
always  originally  distributed  into  exactly  equal  proportions,  corresponding  to  the 
nifflber  of  famdies  in  the  township  ;  and  that  at  first  the  proprietary  equality  of 
these  fiimilies  was  further  secured  by  a  periodical  re-distribution  of  the  several 
consignments.  He  adds  that  traditions  of  this  periodical  distribution  are  still 
pvetened  in  Indian  villages,  and  that  the  disuse  of  the  practice  is  sometimes 
Bentioaed  as  a  grievance.  Some  further  evidence  as  regards  the  existence  of 
these  traditions  would  be  valuable.  Probably  they  refer  to  the  ancient  system  of 
cultivation,  known  as  the  Joom  system,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  jungle  is  burnt 
down  and  serves  as  manure.  This  system  is  still  in  vogue  amongst  hill  tribes, ' 
and  Bcceantatea  an  annual  removal  to  different  lands  during  a  period  of  ten  years. 
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cHAPTBRi.  the  different  farailies;    the  several   allotments   of 


arable  lands ;  and  the  common  land  for  pasture.  Its 
affairs  were  conducted  by  a  council  of  elders ;  or  by 
the  council  in  association  with  a  head  man,  who  was 
either  elected  to  the  post  by  the  village  community, 
or  succeeded  to  it  as  a  hereditary  right." 
'  The  village  thus  became  not  only  the  basis  of  & 
political  organization,  but  the  type  of  the  kingdom 
of  which  it  was  an  individual  member.  The  head 
man  corresponded  to  the  Raja;  the  council  of  elders 
to  the  council  of  chiefs  and  people.  At  a  later 
period  of  development  each  village  had  its  own 
officials,  such  as  the  accountant,  the  watchman,"  the 
priest,  the  physician,  and  the  nmsician.  It  also  had 
its  own  artisans,  as  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter, 
the  worker  in  leather,  the  tailor,  the  potter,  and  the 
barber.  These  officers  and  artisans  were  generally 
hereditary,  and  were  supported  by  grants  of  land 
rent  free,  or  by  fees  contributed  by  the  landholders 
in  grain  or  perhaps  in  money. 

"  The  general  typo  o[  a  HindCi  village  remdini  mach  the  uime  in  the  present 
iaj,  but  in  the  eoane  of  age>  the  organization  ol  indiridunl  TilUgea  has  been 
gnUlj  modilled  by  their  individual  hiatoriee,  eipeciallj  aa  rcgarda  the  mode  of 
paying  the  annual  land  reTenue  Co  the  ruling  pbicer.  Three  difiecent  reyenne 
■ystemi  may  be  especially  mentioned,  namely,  the  Tillage  joint-rent  ajitem,  tfas 
ryotwary,  and  the  zemindarj.  Under  the  joint-rent  system,  the  inhabltanta  of 
each  lilla^  pny  through  their  head  man  a  yearly  lump  aum  for  the  whole  of 
their  landa ;  and  thna  they  are  left  to  allot  to  each  one  ol  their  number  the  Uadi 
he  ii  to  culti<ate  and  the  yearly  contribution  he  is  to  pay.  In  the  ryotwary  ayitem 
the  goremment  takes  the  rent  direct  from  each  indiTidnal  ryot,  or  village  land- 
holder. In  the  lemindary  system  the  revenue  ia  collected  through  a  middle  man, 
known  as  a  zemindar,  whoK  powers  vary  with  circumatancee,  and  range  from  thoa« 
of  a  tai  collector  to  those  of  a  baron. 

BeBi:les  the  Tillage  landholders  thiirc  are  four  other  claaar^a,  namely,  permanent 
tonanta,  temporary  tenants,  labaurcrs,  and  sliopkccpera.  But  wherever  there  are 
village  landholders,  they  form  the  Sret  claia  of  inhabitanta. 

"  The  duties  of  the  watchman  are  more  maltifariaus  than  the  name  seems  to 
convey.  He  is  the  guardian  of  boundaries,  public  and  private.  He  watches  the 
crop),  and  is  the  public  guide  and  messenger.  He  observes  all  the  arrivals  and 
departares ;  and  neit  to  the  head  man,  is  the  principal  ofBcet  of  police. 
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The  ties  which  bound  these  villages  together  in  chaptbei. 
groups  were  never  very  strong.     Manu  refers  toggl^^^^ 
lords  of  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred,  and  a  thousand  *"*• 
villages ;  and  traces  of  the  ancient  distribution  are 
8till  lingering  in  such  names  as  pergunnah  and 
zillah.   Since  the  introduction  of  the  British  govern- 
ment as  the  paramount  power  the  villages  still  re- 
main, but  have  been   grouped  into  districts,  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  district  officers,  accord- 
ing to  the  convenience  of  the  local  administration. 
In  this  way  the  villages  have  existed  in  some  shape 
from  time  immemorial.     Towns  have  grown  out  of 
the  villages,  or  been  formed  of  clusters  of  villages. 
To  use  the  words  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  "  the  village 
communities    are    little   republics,   having    nearly 
everything   they  can  want  within  themselves,  and 
almost  independent  of  any  foreign  relations.     They 
seem  to  last  when  nothing  else  lasts.     Dynasty  after 
dynasty  remains  the  same;   revolution  succeeds  to 
revolution ;  Hindu,  Patau,  Mogul,  Mahratta,  Sikh, 
English,  are  all  masters  in  turn;    but  the  village 
community  remains  the  same."  ^ 

^  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  Houm  of  Commons,  1832.  Qaoted  hj 
JSpbinstone.  The  Tillage  system  prerails  oyer  the  greater  part  of  India,  but  hai 
frded  awmj  £rom  Bengal. 
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CHAPTER  II.  The  origin  of  the  Brdhraans  is  one  of  the  most 
Obscure  OTigin  obscuro  points  in  the  annals  of  ancient  India.  They 
ofhSSS  are  barely  mentioned  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  and 
certainly  were  not  recognized  as  a  dominant  hier- 
archy during  the  period  when  the  Vedic  Aryans 
were  as  yet  confined  to  the  Punjab.  But  in  every 
later  stage  of  tlieir  history,  and  down  to  the  present 
day,  they  have  been  represented  as  a  hereditary  and 
exclusive  caste  of  holy  men,  specially  created  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  god  Brahma  for  the  performance 
of  sacrificial  rites,  and  also  for  the  conservation  of 
sacred  learning,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  San- 
skrit scriptures,  which  are  emphatically  known  as 
the   Vedas.^     Moreover,   throughout   the   whole   of 


!.■•_ 


1  Further  particulurs  respecting  the  Br&hmans  and  the  Vedas  will  be  found  in 
the  two  preyious  yolnmes  of  the  History  which  deal  with  the  Hind6  Epics  and  the 
Laws  of  Manu.  But  the  following  details  will  suffice  to  explain  the  statement  in  the 
text. 

The  Hindis  are  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  castes,  according  to  their 
hereditary  trades  and  professions ;  but  in  the  present  day  they  are  nearly  all 
comprehended  in  four  great  castes,  namely,  the  Br&hmans,  or  priests;  the  Ksha* 
triysis,  or  soldiers  ;  the  Vaisysas,  or  merchants ;  and  the  S(idras,  or  servile  class. 
The  Br&hmans  are  the  mouth  of  Brahma ;  the  Kshatriyas  are  his  arms ;  the 
Vaisysas  are  his  thighs ;  and  the  Sfidras  are  his  feet 

The  three  first  castes  of  priests,  soldiers,  and  merchants,  are  distinguished  from 
the  fourth  caste  of  Sddras  by  the  thread,  or  paita,  which  is  worn  depending  from 
the  left  shoulder  and  resting  on  the  right  side  below  the  loins.  The  investiture 
usually  takes  place  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  year,  and  is  known  as  the 
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their  history,  and  down  to  a  comparatively  modem  chaptbeil 
date,  their  claims  to  the  respect  of  all  other  castes 
appear  to  have  increased  from  age  to  age ;  until  at 
last  they  have  been  hedged  around  with  a  super- 
fititious  reverence  approaching  to  worship.  Not- 
withstanding the  spread  of  western  civilization  and 
enlightenment,  this  reverence  for  the  Brdhmana 
continues  to  retain  a  deep  and  inscrutable  hold 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  masses.  It  is  no  dis- 
grace, but  rather  a  religious  duty,  and  an  act  of 
religious  merit,  for  the  mightiest  Raja  to  pay 
homage  to  the  meanest  Brdhman ;  and  this  convic- 
tion is  strengthened  by  the  ignorant  belief  that  the 
blessing  of  a  Brdhman  will  be  followed  by  good 
fortune  and  prosperity,  whilst  his  corse  wiU  bring 
the  direst  calamities  upon  the  impious  offender. 
Moreover,  even  those  Brdhmans  who  have  never 
exercised  any  religious  or  priestly  calling,  and  have 
devoted  themselves  to  secular  concerns,  are  still 
regarded  as  of  divine  origin,  and  consequently 
entitled  to  homage.  The  Brdhman  sepoy  will 
implicitly  obey  his  commanding  officer,  although  ^ 

of  an  inferior  caste ;  but  when  the  military  duty  is 
over,  and  the  uniform  is  laid  aside,  the  officer  falls 
back  into  his  inferior  position  and  propitiates  the 
Brdhman  vrith  reverential  awe. 

The  secular  Brdhmans,  however,  may  be  excluded 
for  the  present  from  all  consideration.     They  were 

■eeoad  birth,  and  those  who  are  inrested  are  tenned  the  "  twice  bom."  It  m 
diiScoU  to  saj  whether  the  thread  indicates  a  separation  between  the  eonqneron 
tod  the  eonqaered ;  or  whether  it  originated  in  a  religions  inyestitiire  from  whieh 
Sddras  were  excluded. 

As  regards  the  four  Vedas,  the  Rig-Veda  is  the  oldest  and  most  important. 
The  Rig-Veda  is  dirided  into  three  portions,  each  of  which  indicates  a  eertain 
stage  in  religions  derelopmcnt,  namely,  the  hymn  of  prayer  and  praise,  the 
sacrificial  ritual,  and  the  metaphysical  worship  of  the  supreme  spirit  under  a  Tariety 
of  names.    Technically  they  are  known  as  mantras,  brahmanas,  and  upanishads. 

5 
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CHAPTER  n.  nothing  more  than  men  who  were  bom  within  the 
caste  of  priests,  but  who  followed  other  pursuits. 
The  Brdhmans  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  religious 
calling  are  alone  invested  with  historical  significance. 
They  appear  in  two  distinct  capacities,  namely,  as 
priests  or  sacrificers,  and  as  sages  or  philosophers. 
Dj^dttonbe-  rpj^^  pnest  was  generally  a  married  householder,  who 
Seen,  md  the'  maintained  his  family  after  the  manner  of  ancient 
•ophefs.  priests.  He  performed  sacrifices  for  hire.  He  oflSci- 
ated  at  births,  deaths  and  meirriages.  He  appeared 
occasionally  as  a  seer,  diviner,  genealogist,  astrolo- 
ger, school-master,  expounder  of  the  law,  and  worker 
of  spells  and  incantations.  Moreover,  the  presentation 
of  alms  to  the  Brdhmans  had  always  been  regarded 
as  a  religious  duty,  which  expiated  sins,  and  pro- 
moted the  prosperity  of  the  giver;  and  thus  in  a 
superstitious  age,  the  Brdhman  priest  was  generally 
well  provided  for.  Sometimes  he  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  temple,  or  in  a  street  appropriated  to 
Brdhmans;  but  there  was  nothing  beyond  his  re- 
ligious or  semi-religious  avocations  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  Hindii  householder. 
The  Brdhman  sage,  on  the  other  hand,  wa^  supposed 
to  have  no  thought  or  care  for  his  daily  subsistence. 
He  abstracted  himself  from  all  public  and  social  life, 
and  dwelt  in  the  retirement  of  a  grove  or  hermitage, 
where  he  subsisted  on  roots  and  fruits,  or  on  such 
alms  as  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  might  choose 
to  ofier  him.  In  this  manner  he  prepared  himself  by 
religious  duties,  pious  studies,  sacred  contemplations, 
and  fasting  and  other  penances,  for  a  more  spiritual 
life  hereafter.  Sometimes  the  sage  was  married,  or 
at  any  rate  passed  a  portion  of  his  life  in  matrimony ; 
for  as  he  belonged  to  a  hereditary  caste,  it  was  gen- 
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generally  considered  necessary  that  he  should  become  cHAFncBii. 
the  father  of  a  son.  Some  sages^  however,  led  lives 
of  celibacy,  and  kept  but  one  object  in  view  through- 
out their  lives,  namely,  the  purification  of  the  soul 
fix)m  every  stain  of  aflFection,  desire,  and  passion,  so 
that  after  death  it  might  return  to  the  supreme  spirit. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  priest 
and  sage  must  be  borne  constantly  in  mind.  Occa- 
sionally the  characteristics  of  both  are  blended  in  the 
same  individual.  The  illiterate  priest  will  affect  to 
be  a  sage,  and  perform  religious  contemplations  and 
austerities ;  or  the  sage  will  practise  daily  sacrifices 
as  part  of  his  religious  duties  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  grove  or  hermitage.  Again,  both  classes  are 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Brdhmans, 
which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  term 
Brahma,  which  signifies  both  the  supreme  spirit  and 
divine  knowledge.  But  still  a  line  of  demarcation 
has  been  preserved  between  the  mercenary  sacrificers 
and  the  pious  and  contemplative  sages.=^ 

The  priests  or  sacrificers  form  the  bulk  of  the  5f*$g^J^^ 
Brahmanical  community ;  and  their  religious  ideas  p'***^ 
and  practices  seem  to  have  been  always  of  a  popular 
and  primitive  character.  They  were  prepared  to 
sacrifice,  that  is,  to  offer  food  and  liquor,  to  any  and 
every  deity  whom  the  people  desired  to  propitiate, 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Vedic  or  non-Vedic 
population.  Two  deities  were  specially  worshipped 
by  the  Brdhman  priests,  and  appear  to  have  been 
the  types  of  two  different  races,  the  Aryans  and  the 
Turanians.  These  were  Vishnu  and  Siva;  some- vwinn, «?•. 
times  propitiated  under  the   names  of  Hari  and 

'  For  a  learned  exposition  on  the  term  Brfthman,  see  Mnir's  Sanskrit  Texts, 
Tol.  i.  eeeond  edition,  chap,  iil 
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CHATTER  II.  Mahddeva.  The  Greeks  identified  these  two  gods 
with  Herakles  and  Dionysos.  Vishnu  was  an  old 
Vedic  conception  more  or  less  associated  with  the 
Sun ;  but  he  appears  in  the  Hindu  pantheon  as  an 
embodiment  of  heroic  strength  and  god-like  beauty. 
Siva  was  a  mystic  deity  of  Turanian  origin,  and  repre- 
sented as  half-intoxicated  with  drugs,  and  associated 
with  ideas  of  death  and  reproduction.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  third  deity,  Brahma,  who  was  worshipped 
as  the  supreme  spirit  who  created  and  peryades  the 
universe.  In  the  present  day,  all  three, — Brahma, 
Vishnu  and  Siva, — are  often  individually  and  col- 
lectively identified  with  the  one  supreme  being. 

Ar^aiMcri-  Jn    auciont  times  the  ritual  of  the   Brdhmans 

included  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  such  as  beasts  and 
birds ;  although  at  some  extraordinary  epoch  to  be 
noticed  hereafter  the  slaughter  of  animals  was  pro- 
hibited, and  ofierings  of  rice  and  butter  were  intro- 
duced  in   their  stead  .^     The  Brdhmans  naturally 

*  Annual  eacrifices  formed  a  part  of  the  rUaal  of  the  Brahmana  of  the  Big- 
Veda,  known  as  the  Aitareja  Brahmana.  (See  Dr  Hang's  edition  of  the 
original  Sanskrit  text  accompanied  by  an  English  tranalationf  2  vols.  Bombaj, 
1863.)  Such  eacrifioes  were  considered  allowable  by  Manu,  although  the 
practice  waa  deprecated.  (See  History,  yoI.  ii.,  Brahmanio  Period,  chap,  z.) 
Animal  sacrifices  were  abolished  by  Asoka  about  the  third  century  before  Christ. 
See  tn/ra,  chapter  y.,  Buddhist  India. 

The  Br&bmans,  however,  from  a  yery  early  period  presented  *such  simple 
offerings  to  the  gods  as  boiled  rice  and  clarified  batter,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Rishis.  But  in  the  old  Brahmanical  ritual  these  offerings  were  invested 
with  a  mystjic  meaning  which  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  Rishis.  Thus 
rice  signified  the  male  principle,  and  melted  butter  the  female.  The  so-called 
sacrifice  was  thus  associated  with  the  materialistic  religion  of  the  non- Vedic 
population.  (Haug*s  Aitareya  Brahmana,  Book  I.  chap,  i.)  This  fact  throws  a 
new  light  upon  the  legend  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Cain  offered  the  first-fruits  of  the 
ground ;  Abel  the  first-fruits  of  the  flock.  The  fiesh  sacrifice  was  accepted ;  but 
the  vegetable  offering  was  rejected.  So  far  it  would  seem  that  the  story  was 
intended  to  enforce  sacerdotal  ideas.  But  offerings  of  grain  were  especially 
associated  with  a  materialistic  religion,  as  in  the  Greek  worship  of  Demeter ;  and 
this  form  of  idolatry  was  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets.    Hence  the  offering  of  Cain  was  rejected. 
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arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  to  chaptbb  n. 
perform  sacrifices.  They  declared  that  if  sacrificers  - 
were  employed  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Brdhman 
caste,  the  deity  would  be  oflFended  rather  than  pro- 
pitiated. At  the  same  time  they  exaggerated  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  sacrifice.  It  was  considered 
to  be  always  grateful  to  the  gods,  and  if  performed 
with  certain  ceremonial  and  mystic  utterances^  it 
would  ensure  victory,  dominion,  and  every  pros- 
perity. The  Brdhman  priests  also  professed  to 
.  ascertain  from  the  appearance  of  the  victim,  and 
from  the  colour  and  form  of  the  sacrificial  flame, 
whether  the  offering  was  acceptable  or  otherwise. 
Finally,  they  taught  that  sacrifice  was  a  great 
religious  merit,  which  would  not  only  prove  pleasing 
to  deity,  and  win  the  divine  interposition  in  behalf 
of  the  worshipper,  but  would  act  as  an  atonement  or 
expiation  for  sins  committed  against  the  moral  and 
religious  laws.* 

The  doctrine  of  atonement  by  sacrifice  indicates  §Jj^„f„V* 
an  important  stage  in  religious  development.  There  »***'*«"*°*- 
certainly  was  no  idea  of  atonement  in  the  so-called 
sacrifices  of  the  Vedic  Rishis,  or  the  flesh-feasts  of 
the  Elshatriyas.  Such  an  idea  must  have  originated 
in  a  sacerdotal  age,  when  sacrifices  were  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  Brdhmans ;  and  also  in  an  age  of  settled 
government,  when  sinners  were  supposed  to  expi- 
ate their  sins  by  sacrifices,  penances,  and  alms- 
giving, in  the  same  way  that  criminals  expiate 
their  offences  by  punishment  and  fines.* 

*  It  would  be  an  endlesa  task  to  review  the  interminable  ritual  of  Brab- 
nanical  iacrifioea.  Mucb  of  it  was  associated  with  ideas  appertaining^  to  the 
aexcs,  wbicb  apparently  indicate  a  non-Vedic  origin.  Tbns  the  Diksb&  ceremony 
is  notbiog  more  than  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  neophyte  being  bom 
again.    Hang's  Aitareya  Brahmana,  Book  I.  chap.  i. 

*  It  is  a  significant  fact  thatreHgioos  derelopment  often  runs  in  the  same 


If 
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oHAPTBBn.  The  religion  of  the  Brdhman  sages  or  philoso* 
S^e  BrtS^^  phers  was  of  a  totally  different  character  from  that 
**^  of  the  priests.      It  was  not  promulgated   to  the 

masses,  but  only  communicated  to  the  philosophic 
few.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  foreign  wor- 
ship, but  indigenous  to  India,  growing  out  of  the  ex- 
isting creeds,  but  in  the  first  instance  abstracting 
itself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  prevailing  idolatries. 
It  thus  takes  the  form  of  a  secret  religion,  which  was 
taught  only  as  a  mystery;  and  probably  this  was 
its  character  in  a  remote  antiquity.  This  Brah- 
manical  teaching  involves  three  distinct  dogmas, 
namely — the  creation  of  the  universe,  the  supreme 
spirit  pervading  the  universe,  and  the  transmigra- 
tions of  souls.  These  dogmas  will  be  found  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  dealing  with  the  progress  of 
religious  development  in  India;  and  therefore  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  separately  in  their 
elementary  and  oriental  form. 

SflwJSSbJthe  'r^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^  creation  of  the  universe  seems 
SShma.'^^'  to  have  been  generally  formed  at  a  comparatively 
late  stage  in  religious  development.  Primitive  man 
accepts  the  universe  as  it  is ;  as  something  which 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  will  continue 
to  exist  for  an  indefinable  period.  He  may  form 
rude  conceptions  of  ancestors  ^nd  first  parents,  but 

grooTe  as  political  development.  In  patriarchal  timeSi  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Bishis,  the  head  of  the  family  or  tzTbe  performed  the  duties  of  the  pnest.  Bat 
when  monarchical  government  assumed  an  organized  form,  it  was  generally 
accompanied  by  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  haying  a  similar  organization.  The 
sovereign  had  his  ministers ;  the  deity  had  his  priests.  The  sovereign  made 
known  his  will  by  means  of  edicts  ;  the  deity  made  known  his  will  by  means  of 
oracles.  The  ministers  claimed  a  share  of  the  harvests  and  flocks,  and  the  paj- 
ment  of  tribute  or  taxes,  for  the  service  of  the  sovereign.  The  priests  in  like 
manner  claimed  first-fruits,  firstlings,  and  tythes  for  the  service  of  deity.  Again, 
the  ministers  chastised  offenders  by  fine  and  punishment;  and  the  priests 
chastised  sinners  by  enforcing  almsgiving,  sacdfices,  and  penances. 
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His  curiosity  goes  no  further.  Men  are  born,  and  CHAPrnEn. 
that  is  the  beginning  of  them  ;  they  die,  and  that  is 
the  end  of  them.  But  in  process  of  time  his  imagin- 
ation plays  upon  his  affections  until  he  believes  in 
ghosts;  and  then  his  natural  sense  of  justice  sug* 
gests  places  of  punishment  or  reward  for  these 
ghosts.  A  consideration  of  the  end  of  being  neces- 
sarily leads  to^  a  consideration  of  the  origin  of 
being.  Then  follows  an  unrecorded  age  of  specula- 
tion, which  the  modern  mind  can  neither  realize 
nor  follow.  The  Hebrew  conception  of  deity  was 
that  of  a  sovereign  ruler;  and  consequently  the 
work  of  creation  was  carried  out  by  the  vivifying 
breath  of  Elohim,  moving  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,  and  calling  the  universe  into  existence  by 
the  divine  command.^  The  Phoenician  idea  was 
more  mystical ;  ether  became  enamoured  of  chaos, 
and  produced  a  watery  mixture  or  mud  from  which 
sprung  the  seed  of  the  creation.^  The  Brahmanical 
conception  was  of  the  same  character,  but  more' 
materialistic  in  its  expression.  The  god  Brahma 
placed  a  productive  seed  in  the  waste  of  waters, 
which  germinated  into  an  eggy  and  finally  expanded 
into  the  universe  of  gods,  men,  and  living  creatures.' 
This  idea  of  the  creation  by  Brahnia  may  have 

*  Von  Bohlen's  Genesis,  vol.  iL  p.  8.    London,  1868. 
^  Sanchoniatho,  in  Cory's  Fragments. 

*  Mamies  account  of  the  creation  has  already  heen  analyzed  and  criticized  at 
IngtlL  See  History,  yoL  IL,  part  y.,  Brahmanic  Period,  chap.  r.  It  will  suffice 
to  say  that  the  phallic  idea  sufficiently  predominates  to  prove  that  Brahma  was 
originally  a  phallic  deity.  The  creation  of  the  unirerse  was  rery  generally  symhol- 
izcd  by  an  egg  enfolded  by  a  serpent.  This  has  been  interpreted  to  represent  the 
uaioa  of  ether  and  chaos.  It  seems,  howerer,  to  have  originated  in  the  £ur  more 
materialistic  idea  that  the  serpent,  as  a  symbol  of  the  phallus,  was  imparting  life 
to  the  egg  as  a  symbol  of  the  universe.  The  serpent  finds  no  expression  in  the 
original  Brahmanical  cosmogony.  In  modem  cosmogony  Sesha  N&ga,  or  the 
great  snake,  appears  as  the  supporter  of  the  universe. 
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CHAPTBB 11.  been  borrowed  from  the  materialistic  religion  of  the 
SSL'JfthiV   iion-Vedic  population.      But  the  second  idea  of  a 
p^^fi^lL    supreme  spirit  pervading  the  universe  was  either  an 
luuTtne.,        outgrowtli  of  the  Vedic  worship  of  the  elements,  or 
was  modified  by  that  worship  into  a  spiritual  form. 
If  fire,  water,  and  ether  were  regarded  as  deities  by 
the  Vedic  Aryans,  they  might  easily  be  accepted  by 
the  Brdhmans  as  the  manifestations  of  that  creative 
force    which    was  involved  in   the  conception   of 
Brahma.    In  this  way  the  Brdhmans  appear  to  have 
elevated  their  god  Brahma  to  the  highest  dignity 
over  the  gods  of  the  invaders,  by  representing  him 
as  a  supreme  spirit  who  pervaded  the  universe ;  as 
the  divine  original  from  whom  had  emanated  all  the 
Vedic  Aryan  deities,  as  well  as  the  human  race  and 
the  whole  range  of  living  creatures. 
SSte^i^yofat         The  third  and  last  dogma,  namely,  that  of  the 
Su?oi2^f\he  transmigrations  of  the  soul  after  death,  seems  to 
"^  *  have  had  a  different  origin.     It  finds  no  expression 

in  the  Vedic  hymns,  and,  indeed,  could  scarcely 
have  been  evolved  out  of  the  Vedic  religion.  It 
appears  rather  to  have  grown  out  of  the  mysteries 
of  death  and  reproduction,  which  were  associated 
with  the  worship  of  the  serpent  and  linga.  If  life 
was  followed  by  death,  so  death  might  only  be 
the  introduction  into  a  new  life;  in  other  words, 
after  the  death  of  the  body,  the  soul  entered  a  new 
body,  either  of  a  human  being  or  an  animal.  The 
ancient  religion  of  Egypt  was  evidently  derived 
from  the  same  materialistic  source,  and  had  deve- 
loped into  the  same  speculative  belief,  that  the  soul 
was  immortal,  and  that  when  it  had  passed  through 
its  allotted  course  in  one  body,  it  entered  another 
body.     Tlie  Brdhman   sages   imparted   a  deep  re- 
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ligious  significance  to  this  dogma.  They  taught  chapteb  n 
that  each  successive  existence  was  a  reward  or  a 
punishment  exactly  proportioned  to  the  good  or 
evil  deeds  that  had  been  performed  in  previous  ex- 
istences ;  that  the  poorest  man  might  enjoy  wealth 
and  prosperity  in  the  next  life  by  being  strictly 
virtuous  and  religious  in  the  present  life  ;  and  that 
the  most  powerful  sovereign  might  be  condemned 
to  poverty  and  disease  in  the  next  life,  if  he  failed 
in  his  religious  duties  in  the  present  life.  The  chain 
of  transmigrations  was  not  confined  to  humanity, 
but  extended  over  the  whole  range  of  aiymated 
being.  A  virtuous  animal  might  thus  become  a 
happy  man;  and  a  wicked  man  might  become  a 
miserable  worm  or  reptile.®  This  chain  of  existences 
was  practically  eternal;  although,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  there  is  *a  saving  clause,  that  if  the  soul 
be  sufficiently  purified  from  all  the  passions  and 
desires  of  existence,  it  will  return  to'  the  supreme 
spirit  Brahma,  from  whom  it  had  originally  eman- 
ated.'^ 

The  Brahmanical  conception  of  the  creation  may  Lifeiew  ch»- 
be  dismissed  as  a  metaphysical  dream;  devoid  of SSSSSS^SS 
all  humanity,  although  grossly  material.     The  con- 
ception of  the  creator  as  a  supreme  spirit  is  equally 


*  This  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  **  ever  changing  habitations  of  the 
■ool,*'  is  often  stated  with  arithmetical  precision.  If  the  sum  of  good  deeds  ex- 
ceeds the  som  of  eril  deeds  in  previous  lires,  the  individual  soul  will  be  bom 
k  in  a  higher  scale  of  being,  and  enjoy  a  degree  of  happiness  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  balance  of  merits.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sum  of  eyil  deeds  is  in  excess, 
the  indiTidnal  soul  will  be  bom  in  a  lower  scale  of  being,  and  suffer  a  degree  of 
misery  in  exact  proportion  to  the  balance  of  demerits. 

**  This  dogma  of  the  retum  of  the  human  soul  to  its  creator  has  originated  a 
eontroTersy  as  to  whether  the  human  soul  became  absorbed  in  the  divine  spirit,  or 
enjoyed  a  separate  and  individual  existence  in  what  may  be  called  the  heaven  of 
the  divine  spirit,  i.  e.  the  heaven  of  Brahma.  The  controversy  is  of  no  practical 
Bomenty  although  to  this  day  it  continues  to  excite  sectarian  discussions. 


^ 


of 
and 
creator. 
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CHAPTBB II.  devoid  of  religious  signiificance.  It  may  have  amused 
the  imagination,  but  it  utterly  failed  to  reach  the 
heart.  It  has  been  much  over-valued  in  conse- 
quence of  its  supposed  identification  with  the  one 
God,  who  is  worshipped  by  Jews  and  Christians. 
But  Brahma  was  not  a  personal  deity.  He  was 
neither  a  universal  ruler  nor  an  eternal  father.  The 
idea  of  Brahma  was  simply  a  deification  of  a  pri- 
meval male,  who  created  the  universe,  pervaded  the 
universe,  and  governed  the  universe  like  an  un- 
seen machine,  whose  movements  were  regulated  by 
inexorable  laws.  This  conception  of  a  supreme 
spirit  was  formed  by  divesting  all  the  Vedic  deities 
of  their  human  sympathies  and  feelings ;  of  every 
attribute,  in  fact,  which  endeared  them  to  their  wor- 
shippers, and  rendered  them  objects  of  devotion  and 
adoration;  and  then  resolving  all  that  remained 
into  one  immaterial  essence.  It  is  obvious  that 
so  far  the  theology  of  the  Brdhmans  was  with- 
out any  moral  meaning.  It  satisfied  no  yearn- 
ing, furnislied  no  consolation,  and  utterly  ignored 
the  affections.  But  without  human  sympathies,  the- 
ology soon  dies  away  into  a  metaphysical  dream. 
They  are  the  life-blood  of  theology.  Man  cannot 
worship  deity,  any  more  than  he  can  worship 
beauty,  excepting  through  the  medium  of  humanity. 
tw^^^^  It  seems  difficult  to  understand  the  circum- 
2id^h^*^SS^  stances  under  which  the  Brdhman  sages  could  have 
I  e  ogy.  formed  such  a  speculative  conception  as  that  of 
a  supreme  spirit  creating  and  pervading  the  uni- 
verse. There  is  nothing  to  show  why  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  as  practised  by  the  Brdhman 
priests  from  time  immemorial,  should  have  been 
sapped  of  all  its  vitality  by  the  introduction  of  a  me- 
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taphysical  element  which  could  have  recommended  chapter  it 
itself  only  to  the  philosophic  few.      It  is  certain^ 
however,  that  at  some  remote  and  unrecorded  period, 
the  religious  life  of  the  eastern  world  received  a  shock 
by  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 
This  doctrine  dawned  upon  humanity  like  a  new 
religion,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  to  break  down  every  barrier  of 
caste.     The  idea  that  the  soul  after  death  entered  a 
new  body,  either  of  a  human  being-  or  an  animal, 
is  by  no  means  an  unnatural  one.     It  pleased  the 
imagination,   for    it    accounted  for  certain*  marks 
of  human  intelligence  in   animal   life,  whilst  im- 
parting a  deep  significance  to  the  whole  range  of 
animated    being.      It  further  recommended   itself 
to  the  reason,  because  it  solved  a  problem  whicli 
had  distressed  the  human  race  from   time  imme- 
morial.     Thoughtful  men,  the  socialists  of  ancient 
days,  saw  good  and  evil  scattered  over  the  universe 
by  a  blind  fatality,  which  was  not  only  unintelligible, 
but  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  justice.   Wealth 
and  poverty,   pleasure   and  pain,   prosperity   and 
adversity,    beauty    and    deformity,    strength    and 
infirmity,  were  showered  down  like  undistinguish- 
ing  rain  upon  the  just   and  unjust,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  their  moral  or  religious  deserts. 
The  virtuous  man  was  often  wretched,  and  the  wise 
man  a  beggar;  whilst  the  wicked  man  was  often 
prosperous,  and  the  fool  was  burdened  with  riches. 
The  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  removed  every 
diflBculty.     Men  could  no  longer  rail  at  the  blind-  5flMS?r5?he 
ness  of  fortune,  or  rail  at  the  injustice  of  the  gods,  SSSSwcho- 
when  they  had  accepted  the  law  under  which  all 


J 
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CHAPTBR II.  good  and  evil  fortunes  were  regarded  as  the  results 
of  actions  which  had  taken  place  in  previous  lives, 
and  which  had  long  since  passed  out  of  the  memory 
and  conscious  experience  of  the  individual." 

The  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  the  metem- 
psychosis, or  "  ever-changing  habitations  of  the 
soul,"  indicates  a  further  stage  in  the  progress  of 
religious  development,  which  corresponds  in  some 
measure  to  a  revolt  against  the  gods.  The  doctrine 
of  atonement  by  sacrifice  had  marked  a  certain 
advance  in  theology.  The  gods  were  no  longer 
mere  guardian  deities  to  be  gratified  with  meat  and 
wine.  They  had  assumed  the  form  of  divine  rulers, 
who  governed  the  world  like  despots,  and  demanded 
sacrifices,  penances,  and  offerings  in  expiation  of  any 
infringement  of  their  laws.  A  gloomy  superstition 
was  thus  imparted  to  the  national  religion,  which 
was  calculated  to  chill  the  old  enthusiastic  devotion 
which  sprung  from  the  affections.  Under  such  cir- 
thrpoj>u?Q?^"'*  cumstances  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  enlightened 
worjiupofthe  £jg^  jj^^  grown  dissatisfied  with  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  deity  and  sacerdotal  woi'ship.  The  dogma 
of  the  metempsychosis  was  the  expression  of  a  de- 


^*  This  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  re-acted  in  its  turn  upon  the  conception 
of  Brahma  as  the  supreme  spirit.  Brahma  was  self-existent  as  the  supreme  soul. 
As  the  individual  soul  passed  through  endless  transmigrations,  so  the  supreme  soul 
passed  through  endless  creations.  Each  universe  was  supposed  to  endure  for  ahout 
five  milliards  of  years,  and  was  then  followed  hy  a  chaos  which  lasted  for  a 
similar  period.  Each  successive  universe  was  supposed  to  he  a  day  of  Brahma ; 
and  each  successive  chaos  was  supposed  to  be  a  night  of  Brahma.  The  fabled 
chrouology  of  the  Br&hmans  thus  vanishes  away  into  a  childish  dream.  Brahma 
awakes  and  the  universe  springs  into  being;  he  sleeps  and  it  sinks  into  chaos. 
A  day  and  night  occupies  ten  milliards  of  years.  The  year  of  Brahma  comprises 
three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  days ;  and  Brahma  will  exist  for  a  hundred 
years.  Practically  Brahma  \&  eternal.  A  distinction  has  also  been  made  between 
Brahma,  the  supreme  spirit,  and  Brahmli,  the  creative  force.  The  point  ia  of  no 
practical  importance.  See  History,  vol.  ii.,  part  v.,  Brahmnnic  Period,  chaps,  i 
and  T. 
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mocratic  revolt  against  tho  irresponsible  despotism  chaptbr.u. 
of  the  gods.  It  struck  at  the  root  of  theology,  for 
it  taught  that  man  by  his  own  acts  could  raise  him- 
self higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  being.  It 
deprived  death  of  all  its  terrors  by  representing  it 
as  a  new  birth  into  a  better  and  happier  life*  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  religion  of  good  works,  as  opposed 
to  a  theology  based  upon  a  conventional  faith.  But 
it  could  make  no  permanent  breach  in  the  sacer- 
dotal religion  of  the  Brdhman  priests ;  and  it  ut- 
terly failed  to  carry  .the  old  Indian  gods  by  storm. 
It  has  left  its  mark  on  the  religion  of  the  Brdh- 
man  sages ;  but  they  only  formed  a  limited  class 
of  the  community.  It  still  lingers  as  an  idea  in 
the  mind  of  the  general  population,  and  finds  ex- 
pression in  conventional  language,  but  it  exercises 
no  perceptible  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  the 
masses.^' 

The  religion  of  the  Brdhman  sages  was  indeed  BrtjS?Jn''I«^ 
little  more  than  a  compromise  between  the  new  bSiJ^Sfth?*** 
philosophy  of  the  metempsychosis  and  the  old  sacer-  sfaandtheow 
dotal  theology.     They  accepted  the  dogma  of  the 
metempsychosis,  but  were  not  prepared  to  abandon 
the  ideas  of  worship  and  deity.     They  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  popular   religion   of  the  masses. 
They  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  or  sacrificers,  of  thl*Brthmall 
whilst  they  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  their  groves  Sd^y'th" S^e-'"'" 
and  hermitages,  and  wrought  out  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive religion  of  their  own.     They  imparted  a 
philosophic  character  to  the  old  theology  by  teach- 


13  Thig  is  only  true  as  regards  modem  Hindis.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that 
the  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  exercised  a  yery  powerful  influence  amongst  the 
Buddhists  of  ancient  India,  as  it  does  to  this  day  amongst  the  Buddhists  of 
Burma. 
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CHAPTER  n.  ing  their  disciples  that  all  the  gods  of  the  universe 
were  resolved  into  the  conception  of  the  supreme 
spirit  Brahma;  and  they  imparted  a  theological 
character  to  the  new  philosophy  by  teaching  that 
the  primary  object  of  the  truly  wise  should  be  to 
escape  from  the  bondage  of  successive  transmigra- 
tions, and  become  absorbed  in  the  supreme  spirit, 
and  thus  enter  upon  an  indefinable  existence  of 
eternal  beatitude.  In  this  manner  the  old  ideas  of 
sacrifice  and  penance  were  brought  into  play,  but 
under  new  forms.  They  were  not  atonements  for 
sin,  but  purifications  of  the  soul.  Sages  devoted 
themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  the  supreme 
spirit  in  the  universe,  and  to  excessive  mortifications 
of  the  flesh,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  reducing  them- 
selves to  mere  abstractions ;  and  it  was  doubtless  by 
such  an  utter  abnegation  of  humanity  that  they 
excited  the  superstitious  awe  of  the  populace,  and 
invested  themselves  with  the  halo  of  divinity,  which 
still  finds  expression  in  the  national  sentiment." 
Meantime  the  old  gods  were  never  abandoned  by 
the  masses.  Indeed  the  worship  of  the  gods  is 
an  instinct  of  ordinary  humanity.  Men  have  al- 
ways aspired  to  please  the  divine  rulers  and  guard- 
ians of  the  universe,  by  special  acts  of  adoration, 
and  the  celebration  of  special  festivals  in  their  honour. 
Whilst  therefore  .the  Hindiis  may  have  listened  to 


"  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindis  are  filled  with  the  stories  of  sages  and 
saints  who  engaged  for  a  long  term  of  years  in  constant  sacrifices,  severe  aus- 
terities, and  deep  abstract  contemplations  of  the  supreme  being  in  his  Tarious 
manifestations.  By  these  performances  they  were  fabled  to  acquire  such  super- 
natural powers  that  they  could  drink  up  seas,  remove  mountains,  change  the 
courses  of  rivers,  and  compel  the  gods  generally  to  fulfil  their  behests.  These  no 
doubt  were  the  outgrowth  of  popular  superstitions,  fostered  by  the  Br^man 
priests  as  throwing  a  reflex  glory  over  the  whole  caste. 
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metaphysical  teaching,  and  paid  reverence  to  the  chapteb  n. 
philosophic  sages,  they  continued  to  employ  the 
Brdhman  priests  to  perform  the  old  sacrifices  and 
ceremonial  which  had  been  practised  by  their  fore- 
fathers from  time  immemorial.  They  believed  that 
whilst  the  gods  were  duly  worshipped,  the  country 
prospered ;  and  this  conviction  could  not  be  shaken 
by  the  dogmas  of  a  supreme  spirit  and  the  trans- 
migrations of  the  soul. 

It  may  now  be  possible  to  indicate  the  more  im. 
portant  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Brdhmans  gener- 
ally. In  that  remote  age  which  may  have  preceded 
the  Aryan  invasion,  the  Brdhmans  were  probably 
the  priests  of  a  phallic  deity  named  Brahma,  from 
whom  they  derived  their  distinctive  name."  Sub-  SS^^/Sfe 
sequently,  in  the  character  of  a  hereditary  priest-  S^SIiy'iacH- 
hood,  they  officiated  as  sacrificers  to  all  the  gods,  bocu. 
whether  of  the  conquerors  or  the  conquered.  This 
spirit  of  conciliation  or  comprehension  has  always 
characterized  the  Brdhmans,  and  is  perhaps  the 
main  cause  of  their  success.  They  identified  foreign 
gods  with  their  own ;  and  then  by  virtue  of  their 
hereditary  rank  they  officiated  in  the  worship  of 
alL**  The  Aryan  conquerors,  the  Kjshatriyas  of  the 
epics,  had  previously  been  their  own  priests ;  but 
they  could  have  had  no  objection  to  employ  the 
Brdhmans  as  sacrificers.  The  Brdhmans  probably 
were  Aryans  like  themselves,  and  had  already 
established  a  powerful  influence  over  the  general 
population.     Moreover,  they  must  have  made  a  deep 

^*  The  caste  system  uf  both  India  and  Egypt  seems  to  baye  originated  in  the 
vonhip  of  the  phallus. 

^  They  thus  identified  Agni,  the  Vedic  deity  of  fire,  with  their  own  god  Brah- 
ma, the  supreme  spirit.  Other  identifications  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  in 
chap.  rii. 
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CHAPTER  II.  impression  upon  the  Kshatriyas ;  for  whilst  the 
priests,  properly  so  called,  appeared  as  a  sacerdotal 
caste  of  sacred  origin,  the  sages  were  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with  divine  wisdom  and  supernatural 
power  by  virtue  of  their  rites  and  austerities. 

Development  of        Thus  in  procoss  of  time  the  Brahmans  would  be 

the  Brahnians  ^  *• 

pri^thSS!*'"^  recognized  by  the  Kshatriyas  as  the  only  agents 
between  man  and  deity  ;  as  the  only  priests  who 
were  authorized  to  offer  sacrifice.  Henceforth  they 
became  identified  with  the  Aryan  invaders,  and 
every  conquest  effected  by  the  Kshatriyas  outside 
the  Brahmanical  pale  was  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction and  establishment  of  the  Brahmanical  hier- 
archy. The  Vedic  Rishis  either  disappeared,  or 
became  absorbed  in  the  Brahmanical  community; 
and  perhaps  the  same  fate  attended  the  priests  and 
bards  of  other  races.  In  this  manner  the  Brdhmans 
ultimately  became  the  one  national  priesthood  of 
India.  They  officiated  in  the  public  temples  and  in 
private^  dwellings,  at  festival  celebrations  and  in 
family  or  domestic  worship.  They  performed  all  tho 
great  ceremonies  on  such  state  occasions  as  the  con- 
secration of  Rajas,  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  thanksgivings  for  victory,  the  propitiation  of 
offended  deity  in  times  of  defeat,  drought,  or  pesti- 
lence. They  also  performed  the  necessary  rites  at 
births,  deatlis,  marriages,  the  sowing  of  seed,  the 
gathering  in  of  harvest,  the  building  of  dwellings,  the 
planting  of  trees,  the  digging  of  wells,  and  other 
similar  incidents  in  the  life  of  humanity.  They  also 
cast  nativities,  practised  divinations,  prognosticated 
future  events,  and  uttered  spells  or  incantations  over 
weapons  and  implements  of  every  kind.  These 
pursuits  they  continued  not  only  after  the  Aryan 
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conquest,  but  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  at  the  chaptbbil 
same  time  they  took  the  place  of  the  Rishis  at  the 
worship  of  the  Vedic  deities,  and  sacrificed  at  the 
great  Yajnas,  or  flesh-feasts  of  the  Kshatriyas, 

The  Brdhmans,  however,  assert  that  they  are  ^S^Sl£S!t^ 
representatives  of  the  ancient  Rishis  who  composed 
the  Vedic  hymns,  and  that  they  have  formed  a 
dominant  spiritual  hierarchy  from  time  immemorial. 
They  have  divided  themselves  into  eight  Gotrds,  or 
families,  corresponding  to  the  eight  famous  Rishis 
from  whom  they  claim  to  have  descended.  For 
ages  they  have  been  the  sole  conservators  of  the 
Vedic  scriptures,  which  they  regard  as  having  been 
more  or  less  inspired  by  their  god  Brahma.  As  a 
natural  consequence  their  pretensions  have  been 
generally  admitted ;  and  the  worship  of  the  supreme 
spirit,  as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  the  dogma 
of  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul,  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  Vedic  worship. 
But  it  has  already  been  seen  that  the  assumed 
origin  of  the  distinctive  religion  of  the  Brdhman 
sages  is  open  to  question.  Again,  the  Indian  home 
of  the  Vedic  Aryans  was  in  the  Punjab,  to  the 
westward  of  the  river  Saraswatf.  The  Indian  home 
of  the  Brdhmans  was  apparently  in  Hindustan, 
and  extended  from  the  Saraswatf  eastward  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Kanouj.^®  Moreover,  the  Rishis  were 
not  formed  into  a  caste,  nor  does  any  authentic 
allusion  to  caste  distinctions  occur  in  the  earlier 
Vedic  hymns.  The  Brdhmans,  on  the  contrary,  are 
represented  from  a  very  ancient  period  as  forming 

^*  See  History,  yol.  ii.,  part  y.,  Brahmanic  Period,  cliap.  ii. 
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caAPTBR  iL  an  exclusive  and  hereditary  priest  caste ;  and  much 
of  their  religious  teaching  turns  upon  their  caste 
distinctions. 

SSS^tSS  These  marks  of  diflference  between  the  Vedic 

nThlto^cSlIto.  Hishis  and  the  Brdhmans  are  all  the  more  worthy 
of  notice,  from  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  neither 
the  Eishis  nor  the  Kshatriyas  entertained  that  respect 
for  the  Brdhmans  which  has  been  displayed  in  more 
modem  times.  The  Brdhmans  had  undoubtedly 
made  their  way  into  the  Punjab,  whilst  the  Vedic 
Aryans  were  mere  colonists  in  the  land.  But  the 
Rishis  composed  satirical  hymns  against  the  BrAh- 
mans,  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day.  They  compared  the  penances  of  the  Brdhmans 
to  the  torpid  condition  of  frogs  during  the  dry 
season ;  and  they  likened  the  utterances  of  the  Brdh- 
mans  at  their  sacrifices  to  the  croaking  of  the  same 
animals.  They,  moreover,  [ridiculed  the  vows  of 
celibacy  which  were  occasionally  taken  by  BrAhman 
sages,  by  humourous  representations  of  the  com- 
plaints of  neglected  wives.^^  The  Kshatriyas,  also^ 
who  engaged  the  Brdhmans  to  ofiiciate  as  priests, 
regarded  them  with  a  certain  contempt  as  mere 
mercenary  sacrificers,  who  were  guilty  of  an  un- 
pardonable assumption  if  they  attempted  to  establish 
themselves  on  an  equality  of  position  with  the  mili^ 
tary  community.^® 

SSS^iiS^'*^"  In  a  subsequent  age,  when  the  primitive  concep- 
tion of  Brahma  became  amplified  into  the  dogmas  of 
a  supreme  spirit,  and  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul, 

"  See  History,  toI.  ii.,  part  v.,  Brahmanic  Period,  chap.  iii. 

IB  This  sentiment  is  fnlly  expressed  by  the  Kshatriyas  who  were  present  at  the 
SwayamTara  of  Draupadi,  when  they  saw  that  Aijnna  wore  the  garb  of  a 
Br&hman.  See  antey  p.  36.  In  the  Buddhist  code  of  Mann,  the  BrfLhmans  rank 
below  the  Kshatriyas. 
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the  bulk  of  the  Brdhmans  must  have  presented  the  cHAPTBan 
same  heterogeneous  character  which  they  still  retain. 
Indeed  it  would  only  have  been  the  more  advanced 
sages  of  the  caste,  the  intellectual  literati,  who 
could  apprehend  and  expound  the  mysteries  of  the 
new  philosophy.  Such  sages  must  have  been  very 
far  removed  above  the  illiterate  priests  of  temple 
and  domestic  life.  They  appeared,  in  fact,  as  the 
pious  few,  who  abstracted  themselves  from  all 
worldly  concerns,  and  dwelt  under  trees  and  groves 
in  the  outskirts  of  towns  and  villages.  Here  their 
ostensible  object  was  to  purge  their  souls  from  all 
earthly  passions ;  to  render  themselves  superior  to 
all  pleasure  and  pain,  and  indifferent  to  all  sensations 
and  emotions;  so  that  after  death  their  purified  spirit 
might  return  to  Brahma.  With  this  view  they  entered 
upon  a  holy  life  of  temperance  and  chastity,  sub- 
sisted on  a  vegetable  diet,  practised  severe  austeri- 
ties, performed  a  daily  religious  ceremonial  and 
sacrifice,  and  mortified  the  flesh  in  every  possible  way. 
Such  were  the  Brdhmans  as  they  appeared  at  the  ad. 
vent  of  Gotama  Buddha  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
They  were  each  attended  by  disciples  to  whom  they 
expounded  all  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  and 
taught  the  various  ways  by  which  the  fervent  wor- 
shipper could  devote  the  whole  energies  of  his  body 
and  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  the  supreme  spirit. 
Many  of  them  were  founders  of  different  schools  of 
metaphysics,  all  tending  to  the  same  conclusion 
although  pursued  through  different  labyrinths  of 
bewildering  thought ;  namely,  that  the  universe  was 
contained  in  the  supreme  spirit;  that  all  living 
beings  were  originally  emanations  from  that  spirit ; 
and  that  all  were  subject  to  the  law  of  transmigra- 
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liiihed  Brah- 
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CHAPTER  II.  tions  until  they  were  suflSciently  purified  to  return 
to  the  supreme  spirit  from  whom  they  had  originally 
emanated. 

It  may  now  be  possible  to  apprehend  the  nature 
of  that  religious  revolution  which  was  agitating  the 
Hindii  mind  from  a  remote  antiquity.  The  higher 
order  of  sages  were  becoming  famous  throughout 
the  land  for  their  transcendental  wisdom,  their 
severe  austerities,  their  mystic  sacrifices,  and  their 
profound  contemplations.  Many  of  them  were  per- 
haps little  better  than  fanatics  or  madmen,  who 
showed  their  indifference  to  pain  by  the  practice  of 
self-torture,  and  their  indifference  to  shame  by  ap- 
pearing in  public  without  a  shred  of  clothing.  But 
sages  and  fanatics  were  alike  regarded  by  the 
credulous  multitude  with  superstitious  awe.  Some 
were  worshipped  as  divine  beings.  Others,  again, 
were  supposed  to  have  acquired  such  vast  super- 
natural powers  by  the  force  of  their  penances  and 
austerities,  that  they  could  compel  even  the  gods  to 
fulfil  their  behests.  Meantime  the  bulk  of  the 
Brdhmans,  the  ordinary  priests  of  every-day  life, 
continued  to  worship  the  old  gods  as  a  means  of 
livelihood ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  professed  Brah- 
manical  ideas  and  teachings  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
respect,  and  exercising  a  more  powerful  influence 
over  the  masses.  They  appear  to  have  encouraged 
the  belief  that  no  acts  of  merit  were  equal  to  sacri- 
fices and  almsgivings ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
were  supposed  to  perform  penances,  to  engage  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  supreme  spirit,  and  to 
exercise  supernatural  powers.  Thus  the  idea  of 
goodness  and  kindness  became  obscured  by  the 
darkness  of  superstition.     The  religion  of  the  heart 
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was  stifled  under  a  ritualism,  which  was  as  devoid  chapter  n. 
of  moral  meaning  as  the  indulgences  granted  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Sacrifices  ceased  to  be  a  festive  offer- 
ing of  meat  and  wine  to  the  gods.  Almsgiving  was 
no  longer  a  spontaneous  offering  to  the  priests  of 
deity.  Both  rites  were  converted  into  religious 
merits ;  in  other  words,  into  atonements  for  sin  by 
which  the  conscience  was  silenced  whilst  the  heart 
remained  untouched.  The  wicked  expected  to  \ 
escape  from  the  just  penalty  of  their  crimes  by  the ' 
slaughter  of  hecatombs  of  victims  to  the  deities,  and 
the  presentation  of  costly  gifts  to  the  Brdhmans. 
The  doctrine  of  vicarious '  sacrifices  and  merits 
crowned  the  whole  system.  The  most  heinous 
offences  were  supposed  to  be  wiped  away  by  the 
sacrifices  and  penances  which  were  performed  by  a 
priest  or  preceptor  in  behalf  of  a  cruel  or  depraved 
offender.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Brdhmans  eventually  acquired  an 
ascendancy  which  destroyed  the  political  life  of 
every  Indian  nationality,  and  rendered  the  intro- 
duction of  a  foreign  power  a  necessity  to  the  people 
at  large. 

The  part  played  by  the  Brahmanical  community 
in  the  various  revolutions  of  India,  —  religious, 
political,  and  social, — ^will  abundantly  appear  in  sub- 
sequent chapters.  Before,  however,  opening  up 
these  new  vistas  in  Indian  history,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  glance  at  that  ideal  life,  which  had  been  prescribed 
by  the  Brdhman  sages,  and  which  has  been  recog- 
nized from  an  unknown  antiquity,  although  it  is 
rarely  carried  out  except  in  theory.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  BrAhmans  were  a 
hereditary  caste,  appointed  by  the  god  Brahma  for 
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CHAPTBR  iL  the  worship  of  deity.  They  dwelt  in  separate  com- 
munities, sometimes  in  hermitages,  and  at  other  times 
in  streets  or  villages  of  their  own.  They  subsisted 
on  such  simple  fare  as  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit ; 
regarding  milk,  butter,  and  curds  as  their  choicest 
delicacies.  Their  whole  time  was  occupied  as  far  as 
might  be  with  religious  worship,  such  as  sacrifice, 
prayer,  penance,  contemplation,  and  sacred  studies ; 
and  every  secular  action  of  their  lives,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  burning  ground,  from  the  moment  of  rising 
in  the  morning  till  the  .moment  of  retiring  to  rest 
at  night,  was  governed  by  some  precept  of  purity  or 
worship.  Thus  cleaning  the  teeth  and  rinsing  the 
mouth  were  performed  every  morning,  equally  with 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  according  to  a  strict  and 
minute  set  of  rules ;  and  every  meal  was  accompanied 
by  an  offering  or  sacrifice  to  deity.  Such  a  life 
could  only  be  faithfully  carried  out  under  conditions 
of  the  strictest  celibacy.  But  the  Brdhmans  were  a 
hereditary  caste.  It  was  consequently  the  duty  of 
every  Brdhmgji  to  become  a  husband  and  father,  in 
order  that  he  might  leave  representatives  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  religious  worship. 
fhe^deSfSeSf  '^^®  wholc  cxistenco  of  a  BrAhman  was  thus 
Th/ttXnt.  mapped  out  into  the  four  periods  of  youth,  manhood, 
holder!^'  middle  age,  and  old  age ;  and  the  mode  of  life 
The  devotee,  suitable  to  cach  pcriod  is  elaborately  laid  down  by 
the  Brdhmanical  lawgiver  Manu.^®  During  the  first 
period  a  young  Brdhman  lived  in  the  house  of  a  pre- 
ceptor of  his  own  caste,  and  was  taught  all  the  learn- 
ing, ceremonial,  and  moral  and  religious  duties  of  the* 
Brahmans ;  and  in  return  for  this  instruction  and 
maintenance  he  rendered  menial  services,  such  as 

^'  See  Histor}%  vol.  i.,  part  y.,  Brahmanic  Period,  chap.  x< 
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cutting  wood,  bringing  water,  or  preparing  the  daily  ohapthbii. 
sacrifices.  On  reaching  the  second  period  the  Brdh- 
man  left  his  preceptor,  and  commenced  life  as  a 
householder.  A  wife  was  given  to  him,  and  he 
was  formally  presented  with  a  cow.  He  now,  if 
possible,  drew  his  subsistence  from  endowed  land,  . 
and  received  alms  and  offerings;  but  he  was  to  I 
avoid  the  habit  of  begging,  lest  by  taking  too  many  ' 
gifts  the  divine  light  should  fade  away  from  his  soul. 
The  Brdhman  householder  might  also  engage  in 
trade  and  money  lending,  but  he  was  not  to  follow  any 
pursuit  which  was  incompatible  with  his  sacred  call- 
ing, or  engage  in  any  service  which  was  beneath  his 
hereditary  dignity.  The  most  appropriate  employ- 
ment  for  a  Brdhman  householder  was  that  of  a  priest 
and  preceptor,  who  devoted  his  whole  time  to  daily 
worship,  and  imparting  sacred  knowledge  to  his 
pupils  or  disciples.  The  third  period,  or  middle 
age,  was  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Hitherto 
the  Brdhman  maybe  assumed  to  have  lived  like  a  good 
man,  doing  his  duty  to  his  family,  and  setting  a 
righteous  example  to  his  neighbours.  But  he  would 
now  think  of  preparing  himself  for  a  higher  and 
holier  state  of  existence.  For  this  end  he  would 
throw  off  all  family  cares  and  anxieties ;  he  would 
seek  some  secluded  hermitage  in  the  jungle,  and 
there  subsist  on  fruits  and  roots.  Thus  he  would 
lead  a  life  of  celibacy  and  self-mortification  until  he 
had  overcome  all  earthly  appetites  and  desires. 
Finally,  when  he  was  freed  from  all  sensations  or  emo- 
tions of  joy  or  pain,  he  would  enter  the  fourth  period 
of  life,  and  devote  his  whole  time  as  a  Sannydsi  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  spirit,  so  that  after 
death  his  soul  might  escape  from  the  trammels  of 
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CHAPTBB II.  material  existence  and  become  absorbed  in  Brahma. 

The  religions  life  of  the  Brdhmans,  notwithstand- 
ing its  selfish  isolation  from  other  castes^  is  not  with- 
out its  attractions.  But  they  formed  a  hereditary 
caste,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  institution  more 
demoralizing  to  a  religion  than  a  hereditary  priest- 
hood. It  excludes  the  men,  who  are  otherwise  fitted 
by  character,  tastes,  and  religious  enthusiasm,  from 
pursuing  a  sacred  calling;  and  it  admits  a  large 
number  in  whom  the  religious  instinct  is  very 
weak,  and  the  passion  for  wealth  or  power  is  very 
strong.  The  result  of  a  hereditary  priesthood  in 
India  is  that  there  are  but  few  Brdhmans  who  faith- 
fully lead  the  ideal  life  prescribed  by  the  ancient 
sages.  They  are  generally  pharisaically  strict  in  the 
practice  of  all  outward  observances,  through  pride 
of  caste,  and  fear  of  incurring  disrespect ;  but  other- 
wise they  degenerate  into  mercenaries.  In  the  social 
life  of  the  Hindii  drama,  which  belongs  to  a  later 
period,  they  appear  as  parasites,  jesters,  men  of  the 
world,  and  political  intriguers;  and  beyond  their 
claims  on  the  score  of  birth,  they  possess  none  of  the 
virtues  or  attributes  which  are  fondly  ascribed  to  the 
ideal  Brdhman  of  old. 

The  organization  of  the  Brdhmans  into  an 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  belongs  to  a  comparatively 
late  period  of  their  history,  and  will  consequently 
be  treated  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  But  there  is 
one  remarkable  institution  associated  with  their  re- 
ligion, which  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  remote 
age,  when  the  dogma  of  the  transmigrations  of  the 
soul  was  as  yet  unknown.  This  was  Satf,  popularly 
known  as  Suttee,  or  the  practice  of  burning  the  living 
widow  with  the  body  of  her  deceased  husband. 
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The  slaughter  of  a  wife  or  concubine  at  the  chaptbb  n. 
obsequies  of  a  deceased  husband  seems  to  have  been  SS^? sL?or 
a  Scythian  custom.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  belief  ^^^^^ 
in  ghosts.  The  dead  man  was  supposed  to  require 
the  society  of  a  favourite  wife  or  concubine  in  the 
world  of  shades.^  The  Aryans  appear  to  have  had 
no  such  custom.  After  the  great  battle  between  the 
Pdndavas  and  Kauravas,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain 
were  burnt  on  funeral  piles,  but  none  of  the  widows 
were  burnt  with  them.  Again,  none  of  the  numer- 
ous women  of  Mahdraja  Dasaratha  were  put  to  death 
at  his  funeral  obsequies.  If  a  man  died  childless, 
his  widow  was  expected  to  bear  a  son  to  the  nearest 
kinsman ;  but  otherwise  the  widows  of  a  Raja  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  royal  residence  under  the 
protection  of  his  successor. 

The  original  distinction  between  the  Scythic  and  Jf^^jgg^*®'"* 
Aryan  usage  is  thus  obvious.  The  Scythians  buried  '''**^ 
their  dead ;  the  Aryans  burned  them.  The  Scythians 
slaughtered  a  living  female  to  enable  her  to  accom- 
pany the  dead  man ;  the  Aryans  placed  the  widows 
in  charge  of  the  new  head  of  the  family.  Both 
usages  found  expression  among  the  Rajpoots.  The 
dead  man  was  burnt  according  to  the  Aryan  fashion ; 
but  the  living  widow  was  burnt  with  him  in  order 
that  she  might  accompany  her  husband  to  the  world 
of  spirits. 

The  rite  of  Satf,  as  practised  by  the  Rajpoots,  ^{'^^g*** 
may  thus  be  described  as  a  Scythian  usage  modified  tS  wo°i!Iw^ 
by  Aryan  culture.     The  bodies,  dead  and  living, 

^  See  Herodotus,  ir.  71.  The  same  idea  finds  expression  in  an  episode  of  the 
Mali&  Bh&rata.  See  History,  toI.  i,  part  ii.,  Mah&  Bh&rata,  chap.  is.  The 
qnestion  of  whether  the  Scythians  were  of  Aryan  origin  need  not  he  discussed  here. 
See  Bawlinson'fl  Herodotus,  Book  IV.,  Appendix,  Essay  II.,  Ethnography  of 
JSoTopean  Scyths. 
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CHAPTER  n.  were  no  longer  buried,  but  burned.  The  female  was 
110  longer  slaughtered  as  an  unwilling  victim  to  the 
selfish  sensuality  of  a  barbarian.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  the  widow  of  a  high-souled  Rajpoot ;  the 
reflex  of  his  chivalrous  devotion ;  prepared  to  perisb 
with  him  in  order  that  she  might  accompany  her 
deceased  lord  to  a  heaven  of  felicity.^^  The  Scythian 
Satf  was  further  modified  by  the  Aryan  worship  of 
fire  and  the  sun.  Agni,  or  fire,  was  the  purifying 
deity.  Slie  was  not  only  the  domestic  goddess  of 
the  household^  but  the  divine  messenger  that  carried 
the  sacrifice  to  the  gods  ;  the  purifying  flame  that 
bore  away  the  widow  and  her  lord  to  the  mansions 
of  the  sun.  In  this  manner  the  horrible  rite,  so 
revolting  to  civilization  and  humanity,  was  imbued 
with  an  element  of  the  religion  of  the  afiections.  It 
elevated  the  helpless  concubine  into  a  self-sacrificing 
heroine ;  the  distracted  widow  into  a  joyful  and 
triumphant  bride.  The  future  of  the  bereaved 
woman  was  no  longer  a  vista  of  sliame  and  sorrow. 
She  ascended  the  pile  as  the  chariot  of  fire  which 
was  to  carry  her  away  to  the  arms  of  her  glorified 
bridegroom  in  the  realms  of  bliss.*^ 

rit?2ife?a5!  Such  was  the  rite  which  the  Rajpoot  and  the 

2^  Amongst  the  Thracians,  the  widows  of  the  deceased  man  were  said  to  dis- 
pute amongst  themselves  as  to  who  was  the  hcst  heloved,  and  conseqnentlj  the 
hest  entitled  to  accompany  her  husband  (Herodotus,  v.  3).  The  same  idea 
finds  expression  in  an  imaginary  conversation  between  the  vridows  of  Pandu,  which 
is  apparently  a  later  addition.    See  History,  vol  i.,  part  ii.,  Mah&  Bharata,  chap.  i. 

^  The  earliest  notices  of  Sati  amongst  the  Hindis  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Greek  accounts  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  in  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  (See  iufra^  chap,  iv.,  Greek  and  Roman  India.)  The  rite  is  there 
said  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  check  upon  the  women,  who  occasionally  put  a 
husband  to  death  for  the  sake  of  a  younger  lover.  (Strabo,  India,  sect.  30.)  Tho 
Greek  story  may  hare  been  based  upon  authentic  tradition.  In  the  age  of 
Aryan  or  Rajpoot  conquest,  a  captive  princess  often  became  the  unwilling  wife  of 
her  conqueror ;  and  under  such  circumstances  might  be  tempted  to  revenge  the 
affront  by  poison  or  the  dagger. 
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Brabman  carried  to  nearly  every  quarter  of  India,  cbjlvxer  it 
It  was  the  expression  of  the  highest  conjugal  affec-  g^SiSf^Sii" 
tion,  combined  with  the  lowest  state  of  female  de- 
gradation. The  unfortunate  widow  had  no  way  of 
escape  from  a  joyless  life  of  servitude,  excepting  by 
the  most  horrible'  of  sacrifices.  The  honour  of  the 
family  depended  upon  the  heroism  of  the  woman ; 
and  the  widow  was  too  often  condemned  to  the  pain 
of  martyrdom  when  the  heroism  was  altogether  want- 
ing. The  victim  was  stupified  with  drugs,  and 
adorned  as  a  burnt  offering.  She  was  led  by  the 
Brahmans  to  the  pile  from  which  flight  was  impos- 
sible. The  timber  was  set  on  fire  by  the  nearest 
kinsman,  and  often  by  her  own  son,  amidst  the 
deafening  noise  of  drums,  and  the  cries  of  an  excited 
throng.  But  in  the  present  day  humanity  may 
draw  a  veil  over  the  scene.  Under  British  rule  the 
Satl  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  within 
another  generation  its  memory  will  be  blotted  out 
for  ever.** 

^  It  will  be  Tuinecessary  in  the  present  day  to  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  the 
Sati ;  further  details  respecting  it  will,  however,  appear  hereafter  in  the  progress  of 
the  history.  Bat  the  following  verses  by  a  poet  of  Peninsula  India  are  supposed 
to  express  the  feelings  of  the  son  whilst  firing  the  funeral  pile  of  his  living 
parent^  and  fornish  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  practice. 
Strange  to  say,  although  the  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  finds  no  expression  in 
the  rite  itself,  it  is  yet  introduced  in  the  verses.  The  description  of  the  funeral 
ceremony,  apart  from  the  Satl,  corresponds  with  the  burning  of  Mah&raja  Das- 
antha.    See  ante,  page  49. 

"  Extracts  from  the  song  of  Pattanatta  Pillei,  as  he  performed  the  funeral 
rites  for  his  mother. 

**  1.  In  what  future  birth  shall  I  see  Her,  who  for  ten  moons,  burdened,  bore 
me ;  and  when  she  heard  the  word  Son,  lovingly  took  me  up  in  her  rosy  hands 
t&d  fed  me  from  her  golden  breast  ? 

*'2.  Shall  I  kindle  the  flame  to  consume  Her,  who  for  three  hundred  days  of 
weariness  and  longing,  mom  and  evening  imploring  Siva*s  grace,  was  borne  down 
hy  me  a  burden  ? 

*'  3.  Shall  I  place  Her  on  the  pile  and  kindle  it, — Her,  who  in  the  cradle,  on 
ber  bosom,  on  her  shoulder,  caressed  me,  fanned  me,  singing  soothing  lul- 
Ubies? 
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CHAPTER  II.  "  ^-  S^aU  I  put  the  riee  into  that  mouth,  my  mother's,  with  which  she  was 
'  ■  wont  to  call  me  her  honej,  nectar,  her  only  wealth,  her  hoy? 

"  6.  Shall  I  heap  up  rice  on  the  head  of  Her,  and  place  the  firehrand  with 
unflinching  hand  and  steady  eye ;  who  softly  raised  me,  pressed  hor  face  to  mine, 
and  called  me  oft  her  son  ? 

"  6.  Sorrow  for  my  mother  kindles  the  fire,  deep  within,  and  I  too  hare  kindled 
the  fire !    See,  it  hums !  it  hums ! 

'*  7.  It  bums !  It  bums  to  ashes — Alas ! — ^the  hand  which  soothed  me,  and 
reared  me,  and  led  me  so  tenderly  that  its  touch  would  not  haye  frightened  away 
the  timid  bird ! 

"8.  Is  she  ashes  now?  Hath  she  come  already  to  thy  feet,  0  Siva? 
Hath  she,  evermore  gazing  on  thee,  rejoicing,  forgotten  me,  her  son  ? 

'*  9.  She  was  erewhile !  She  walked  in  the  way !  She  was  here  but  yester- 
day!   To  day  burned,  become  ashes!    Come  all,  unlamenting,  sprinkle  milk, 

ALL  IS  IN  SiYA'B  power  !  ** 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  IT.  Pope.  See  Dubois'  description  of  the  people 
of  India,  p.  221,  foot-note.    Madras,  1862. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

LIFE  AND   TEACHINGS   OF   GOTAMA  BUDDHA, 

B.C.  623—543. 

The  rise  of  Buddhism  opens  up  an  entirely  new  chapter  hl 
era  in  the  history  of  religious  development  in  India.  S^J^J^®'®'**^" 
The  dogma  of  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul  had 
spent  its  force  in  vain.  It  had  not  eradicated  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  nor  broken  down  the  caste 
system,  nor  overthrown  the  spiritual  domination  of 
the  Brdhmans.  It  had  found  some  expression  in 
the  Brahmanism  of  the  sages,  but  that  also  had 
proved  a  failure.  Wherever  such  Brahmanism 
exercised  any  real  influence  it  had  tended  to  check 
the  play  of  the  afiections  by  introducing  a  ritualism 
and  asceticism  which  had  no  moral  meaning  for  the 
masses.  It  had  stripped  the  primitive  religions  of 
all  the  associations  which  endeared  them  to  mortals, 
and  reduced  them  to  a  creed,  which,  had  it  been 
universally  accepted,  would  have  ignored  the  old 
gods  of  man  and  the  universe,  and  stifled  all  the 
yearnings  and  aspirations  of  common  humanity. 
It  was  consequently  doomed  to  stiffen  into  lifeless 
forms ;  to  leave  the  vast  populations  of  India  hope- 
lessly sunk  in  a  childish  superstition ;  and  thus  to 
await  the  inevitable  revolution  which  was  to  restore 
the  religion  of  humanity  to  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  III.  Such  phases  of  quiescence  are  by  no  means  un- 
^n!??!!?!**'  frequent  in  the  history  of  religious  development, 
eeededbyrevoit.  j^^  reality  the  currents  of  spiritual  thought  are  ever 
flowing  and  ever  intermingling ;  but  sometimes  one 
or  other  may  seem  to  stagnate  for  awhile,  and  harden 
into  a  material  creed  and  formula  which  will  last  for 
generations.  Finality,  however,  is  impossible.  The 
hardening  is  only  on  the  surface.  Beneath  the 
upper  strata  of  outward  rites  and  observances,  the 
elements  of  faith  and  worship,  new  and  old,  are 
seething  like  burning  lava,  until  at  last  they  assume 
a  spiritual  life,  and  burst  through  the  crust  of  con- 
ventional belief,  and  create  what  the  world  calls  a 
reformation  or  revolution.  Sometimes  the  new 
.  movement  is  the  revolt  of  humanity  against  an 
effete  superstition,  proclaimed  by  an  earnest  and 
self-denying  apostle.  But  not  unfrequently  it  is 
the  re-action  of  the  religious  sentiment  against  a 
common-place  humanity ;  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
old  gods  and  old  worship  in  new  and  more  spiritual 
forms,  in  order  to  arouse  the  world  from  a  selfish 
and  materialistic  torpor.  A  type  of  either  revolu- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  ancient  India. 
The  advent  of  Gotama  Buddha  was  the  revolt  of 
humanity  against  the  superstition  of  the  Brdhman 
/  priest  and  asceticism  of  the  Brdhman  sage.  The 
Brahmanical  revival  was  the  rehabilitation  of  the  old 
gods  against  the  lifeless  indifference  of  the  Buddhist 
monk,  and  the  general  growth  of  luxury  and  ease. 

The  revolt  of  Buddhism  against  Brahmanism  is 
only  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  results  of  both  systems.  The  India  of  the 
present  day  presents  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  must  have  distinguished  ancient  India  prior 
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to  the  advent  of  Gdtama  Buddha.  It  is  a  land  of  chafto  in. 
deities,  temples,  and  priests,  which  inspire  a  melan-  BewiiteofRiih- 
choly  bordering  on  despair.  The  whole  Indian  ^***«**'^"**^ 
continent  is  dotted  with  little  sanctuaries,  which 
appear  like  the  sepulchres  of  defunct  gods,  whose 
grotesque  and  distorted  eflSgies  are  to  be  seen  with- 
in; and  fathers  and  mothers  bow  down  to  these 
idols,  praise  them,  propitiate  them  with  gifts  and 
offerings,  and  invoke  tliem  for  help  and  prosperity. 
Again,  there  are  temples  of  more  colossal  dimen- 
sions, with  pyramidal  towers  or  cone-shaped  domes 
covered  with  sculptures,  and  surrounded  by  walls, 
court-yards,  and  roofed  passages.  But  all  are  of  the 
same  sepulchral  character.  Some  are  tlie  receptacles 
of  archaic  gods,  who  are  arrayed  in  jewels  and 
tinsel ;  but  even  these  deities  are  little  better  than 
the  gaudy  mummies  of  a  primeval  age.  The  women 
alone  seem  to  be  fervent  worshippers,  for  the  men 
have  begun  to  groan  beneath  the  oppression  of 
idolatry  and  Brahmanism.  Indeed  the  rapacity  of 
the  temple  priests  is  unbounded,  whilst  their  culture 
is  beneath  contempt.  They  celebrate  their  temple 
festivals  like  children  playing  with  dolls.  They 
carry  the  gods  in  procession,  or  induce  the  gaping 
crowd  to  drag  them  along  in  huge  idol  cars;  but 
they  cannot  evoke  those  joyous  outpourings  of  ador- 
ation or  thanksgiving,  which  indicate  the  presence 
of  religious  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers. 
The  excited  mob  cry  aloud  "  victory  "  and  *^  glory," 
as  though  their  gods  had  won  great  battles.  The 
Brdhmans  chant  their  mechanical  laudations,  amidst 
the  deafening  noise  of  drums  and  tom-toms.  But  be- 
yond a  passing  effervescence  there  is  rarely  any  real 
enthusiasm  in  such  demonstrations.    Yet  the  Hindiis 
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cHAPTBa  III.  are  essentially  a  religious  people.  They  tell  their 
beads  and  repeat  their  prayers.  The  poor  are 
always  ready  with  their  simple  offerings  to  the 
gods  and  their  gifts  to  the  priests.  The  rich  will 
exhaust  their  means  in  constructing  temples,  tanks, 
wells,  resting-places  for  travellers,  and  batliing  steps 
on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  or  in  feasting  a  crowd  of 
mendicant  Brdhmans  and  presenting  them  with 
clothes  and  money.  But  their  religious  life,  so  far 
as  it  finds  expression,  is  one  of  inflated  ostentation, 
accompanied  by  settled  gloom.  Whether  on  pil- 
grimage to  sacred  shrines,  or  gathered  together  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  at  the  great  religious  fairs, 
or  sacrificing  to  the  village  gods  with  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  flags  and  garlands,  the  people  of  India 
seem  on  most  occasions  to  take  their  pleasures  with 
sadness  of  heart.  By  the  favour  of  the  gods  they 
may  hope  to  obtain  heaven ;  but  by  the  anger  of 
the  gods  they  may  be  condemned  to  the  torments  of 
hell.  They  give  apparent  vent  to  great  rejoicings 
on  such  occasions  as  a  marriage  ceremony  or  the 
birth  of  a  son ;  but  in  their  inmost  hearts  they  are 
lamenting  over  a  lavish  expenditure  forced  upon  them 
by  the  tyranny  of  custom,  which  reduces  them  to 
poverty  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  They  are  virtuous 
and  contented,  but  their  aspirations  are  stifled  by 
priestly  repression,  and  their  contentment  is  little 
better  than  a  helpless  resignation  to  their  destiny. 
Their  family  affections  are  as  strong  as  elsewhere, 
but  from  the  cradle  to  the  burning  ground  they  are 
hemmed  around  wdth  caste  rules,  religious  observ- 
ances, and  Brahmanical  exactions.  The  women  are 
kept  in  seclusion  and  dependence.  The  son  is  mar- 
ried whilst  yet  a  boy,  and  brings  his  wife  to  reside 
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in  the  family.     The  daughter  is  given  away  whilst  chaptbh  ni. 

yet  a  girl,  and  condemned  to  live  under  the  eye  of  a 

mother-in-law  ;    and  if  her  husband   dies,  she  is 

doomed   to  perpetual  widowhood.       Thus  amidst 

much  outward  placidity,  dissensions  and  jealousies 

are  frequently  burning  in  the  household.    Too  often 

the  mother  will  not  eat,  the  daughter-in-law  is  in  an 

agony  of  tears,  one  female  will  not.  speak,  another 

will  not  move,  and  husbands  and  fathers  are  looking 

on  in  despair. 

But  Buddhism,  as  it  once  flourished  in  India,  g^Sftof 

'  ,  ,  '  Buddhism  on 

and  as  it  still  flourishes  in  Burma,  has  exercised  a  bSK,^  ^ 
very  diflerent  influence  upon  its  millions  of  followers. 
It  is  a  religion  not  of  fear  and  sorrow,  but  of  hope 
and  joy.  It  is  a  creed  which  turns  on  the  dogma  of 
the  metempsychosis  in  its  simplest  form ;  that  good- 
ness in  the  present  life  will  ensure  happiness  in  the 
next  life.^  It  is  thus  a  faith  without  gods,  without 
priests,  properly  so-called,  and  without  sacrifices, 
penances,  or  supplications  to  deity  .^  Yet  its  votaries 
are  joyous  and  light-hearted,  and  generally  good 
and  benevolent.     Their  pagodas  are  airy  structures 

'  Tbii  definition  of  modem  Buddhism  is  only  applicable  to  the  manes  of  the 
laitj  and  not  to  the  monks.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  there  was  as  broad  a 
distinction  between  the  religion  of  the  Baddhist  monks  and  that  of  the  Buddhist 
laitf,  as  there  was  between  the  popular  superstitions^of  the  HindCi  populations 
and  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  Br&hman  sages. 

>  The  statements  in  the  text  are  sufficiently  accurate,  but  yet  open  to  question. 
In  theory  Buddhism  does  deny  the  existence  of  deity,  and  hence  in  the  bitterness 
of  controTersy  Buddhists  are  often  denounced  as  atheists.  Perhaps  Buddhist 
monks  deserve  the  epithet;  but  they  live  in  an  abstract  world  of  their  own,  apart 
from  all  hnmanity.  It  is,  howerer,  impossible  for  the  Buddhist  laity,  who  liTe  as 
husbands  and  fathers  in  the  world  of  humanity,  to  deny  deity ;  because  all  such 
men  most  be  practically  conscious  of  the  existence  of  an  unseen  ruler,  as  God  or 
proTidence,  who  presides  orer  the  concerns  of  life  and  carries  on  the  goyemment 
of  the  world;  and  the  dogmas  of  merits  and  demerits,  of  destiny  or  inexorable  law, 
cannot  eradicate  a  belief  which  has  become  an  instinct  in  humanity.  Consequently 
Buddlusm  does  recognize  the  existence  of  deity,  and  instinctively  supplicates  the 
assistance  of  divine  beings,  after  a  fashion  that  will  be  indicated  hereafter. 

7 
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CHAPTBB  III,  without  an  element  of  melancholy  or  gloom.  Their 
worship  is  an  expression  of  reverential  devotion 
towards  their  great  apostle,  whose  career  on  earth 
was  one  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
human  race  from  the  miseries  of  existence.  Their 
days  of  festival  are  characterized  by  open-handed 
hospitality  and  spontaneous  expressions  of  real  re- 
joicing. There  are  provisions  for  all  who  care  to 
eat,  sweet  liquors  for  all  who  care  to  drink,  and  a 
profuse  prodigality  of  flowers  and  perfumes.  They 
have  communities  of  holy  men,  who  are  distin- 
guished from  the  laity  Jby  their  yellow  dress,  and 
their  closely-shaven  and  uncovered  heads.  They 
are  sometimes  called  priests,  but  the  term  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  they  have  no  duties  to  fulfil  in  connection 
with  the  pagoda,  and  no  rites  to  perform  at  births, 
deaths,  or  marriages,  or  at  any  of  the  various  in- 
cidents of  family  life,  which  bear  the  slightest  cor- 
respondence to  those  which  are  performed  by  the 
Brdhmans.  Indeed  the  holy  men  amongst  the  Bud- 
dhists are  not  priests,  but  monks,  residing  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  monasteries,  and  practically  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  the  young.  Many  are 
also  supposed  to  be  pursuing  sacred  studies,  or 
promulgating  the  religion  of  goodness  and  loving- 
kindness.  Their  maintenance  is  in  no  way  felt  as  a 
burden  upon  the  people.  They  are  universally 
treated  with  a  sincere  respect  and  kindly  consider- 
ation, which  the  Brdhman  cannot  always  com- 
mand. They  may  not  beg,  they  may  not  even 
receive  money;  but  they  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  masses.  Wherever  there  is  a  good 
work   to   be  performed,  whether  in  the  name    of 
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religion  or  of  benevolence,  the  Buddhist  laity  are  chaptbe  m; 
always  ready  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  their 
means,  and  even  to  make  over  their  cherished  jewels 
and  ornaments,  if  needs  be.  They  have  no  caste 
distinctions.  They  can  mingle  with  the  utmost 
freedom  amongst  Europeans,  as  well  as  their  own 
countrymen  of  every  degree,  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  impurity  or  breach  of  rule.  Their  wives  and 
daughters  are  not  shut  up  as  prisoners  in  the  inner 
apartments,  but  are  free  as  air  to.  take  their  pleasure 
on  all  occasions  of  merry-making  and  festival ;  and 
oflen  they  assume  an  independent  position  in  the 
family  and  household,  and  gain  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  or  superintend  the  affairs  of  husbands  or 
&thers.  Their  affections  are  not  pent  up  in  little 
hot-beds  of  despotism  as  in  Hindu  households,  but  are 
developed  by  social  intercourse  into  free  and  healthy 
play.  Courting  time  is  an  institution  of  the  country. 
On  any  evening  that  a  damsel  is  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving company,  she  places  her  lamp  in  her  win- 
dow, and  puts  fresh  flowers  in  her  hair,  and  takes 
her  seat  upon  a  mat.  Meantime  the  young  men  of 
the  village  array  themselves  in  their  best,  and  pay  a 
round  of  visits  to  the  houses  where  they  see  that  a 
lamp  is  burning.  In  this  manner  attachments  are 
formed;  and  instead  of  arbitrary  unions  between 
boys  and  girls,  there  are  marriages  of  affection  be- 
tween young  women  and  young  men,  in  which 
neither  parents  nor  priests  have  voice  or  concern. 

The  cradle  of  Buddhism,  however,  was  not  in  cr«dieof  Bad- 
Burma,  but  in  India.     It  did  not  originate  in  the  ^*"<*»**«»- 
Punjab,  or  land  of  Vedic  Rishis;  nor  in  western 
Hindustan,  or  land  of  the  Brdhmans;  but  in  the 
region  further  to  the  eastward,  corresponding  to 
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CBAPTER  iiL  Oude  and  Beliar,  where,  however,  the  Brahmanism 
of  the  sages  had  already  penetrated,  and  was  ap- 
parently taking  deep  root.  The  surrounding  popula- 
tion may  have  included  poetical  Aryans  worshipping 
the  deified  elements  of  the  universe ;  but  the  masses 
seem  to  have  adopted  a  religion  which  was  based 
on  the  mysteries  of  death  and  reproduction;  and 
they  were  largely  influenced  by  a  lower  order  of 
religious  teachers  known  as  Yogis,  who  combined 
a  gloomy  fanaticism  with  mystic  rites  and  pain- 
ful austerities.  The  higher  phases  of  religious 
thought  were  becoming  more  and  more  abstract 
,  from  humanity;  and  meantime  luxury  and  sen- 
suality were  prevailing  in  all  the  cities.  Such  an 
anomaly  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Brahmanism  in  its  more  spiritual  form 
was  doubtless  only  a  reaction  from  the  general 
corruption  of  the  materialistic  religion.  Voluptu- 
aries, surfeited  with  pleasure,  turned  to  asceticism 
for  relief.  But  such  Brahmanism  could  only  have 
imparted  consolation  to  the  few,  and  could  never 
have  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  common  humanity ; 
and  thus  a  large  portion  of  the  community  were 
prepared  to  accept  the  religion  of  Gotama  Buddha, 
which  was  based  upon  the  affections,  and  the 
affections  alone. 
BSdSh£tindi»  '^^®  teaching  of  Gotama  Buddha  was  confined 
a?G2faiSL^*  to  eastern  Hindustan,  and  chiefly  to  that  region 
which  lay  between  PrayAga  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  Gour  at  the  divergence  of 
the  Hooghly  and  Ganges.'     On  the  north,  this  area 

'  G6taina  is  said  to  have  penetrated  to  the  N&ga  kingdom  of  the  Dekhan,  and 
even  to  hare  visited  Ceylon  and  Burma,  bat  these  accounts  appear  to  be  all  myth- 
ical.   He,  however,  seems  to  have  visited  the  Kosambi  country,  which  Genend 
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was  bounded  by  the  Himalayas ;  and  on  the  south  chaptbu  m. 
by  an  extension  of  the  line  of  the  Nerbudda  river  in 
an  easterly  direction  along  the  edge  of  the  jungle  of 
Gondwana.  The  scene  of  Gotama's  life  and  labours 
was  thus  an  irregular  square,  which  W8is  divided 
amongst  four  kingdoms.  In  the  northern  half  were 
the  kingdoms  of  Kosala  or  Oude,  and  Mithila  or 
Tirhoot;  in  the  southern  half  were  the  kingdoms 
of  Varanasi  or  Benares,  and  Magadha  or  Behar.* 
Lower  Bengal,  or  the  country  eastward  of  Magadha, 
was  wholly  unknown,  or  only  noticed  by  the  name 
of  Vanga.  In  the  time  of  Buddha,  neither  of  these 
four  kingdoms  exercised  the  authority  of  a  lord- 
paramount  or  suzerain ;  but  at  a  subsequent  period 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Rajas  of  Magadha  established 
an  imperial  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  India, 

The  origin  of  Gotama  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  GSSaft^ 
According  to  the  legend  of  his  life  he  was  descended  SSi^SfKipii*. 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  of  the  Surya-vansa,  or 
children  of  the  sun,  who  reigned  as  Chakra-varttas, 
or  lords-paramount  of  India,  from  time  immemorial. 
But  a  tradition  has  been  preserved  in  the  legend, 
which  disposes  of  these  high  pretensions.  The 
father  of  Gotama  was  Raja  of  Kapila ;  his  mother 
was  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Koli.  Kapila  was  a 
mere  off-shoot  of  the  royal  house  of  Kosala,  or  Oude ; 
whilst  Koli  was  a  similar  offshoot  of  tlie  royal  house 

dnmingham  refers  to  the  lower  Doab,  immediately  to  the  west  of  Pray&ga  or 
Allahabad. 

*  The  political  geography  of  Hindustan  can  only  be  indicated  in  the  most 
general  term&  Wars  and  revolutions  seem  to  have  been  the  normal  condition  of 
the  ancient  goremments,  and  to  have  continually  led  to  large  territorial  changes, 
■ach  as  the  snbTersion  of  old  kingdoms  and  foundation  of  new  states,  which  no 
ge<^rapher  can  follow  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  time  of  Gotama,  the 
great  kingdom  of  Oude  or  Kosala  certainly  included  that  of  Benares ;  whilst 
If  ithila  was  probably  included  in  that  of  Taisali,  which  was  situated  immediately 
to  the  north  of  Magadha,  and  was  ultimately  conquered  by  Magadha. 
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CHAFTEBin.  of  Varsnasi,  or  Benares.  These  two  little  princi- 
palities were  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Oude, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Rohini;  but  every 
trace  of  their  sites  has  passed  away,  and  the  names 
of  Kapila,  Koli,  and  the  river  Rohini  are  unknown 
to  modern  geography.* 

The  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  two  settlements 
may  be  related  as  follows  : — 

SiSi*5r*£-'^       *^  ^^  d^ys  ^^  ^^^  there  was  a  famous  Raja  of 
puaindKoiL    j^Qg^la,  named  Ikswdku;  and  he  had  four  sons  and 

five  daughters.  When  he  was  old  he  married  a 
young  damsel,  and  she  bore  him  a  son ;  and  he  so 
loved  her  that  he  made  her  son  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  Raj,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  elder  brethren. 
Then  the  four  elder  brethren  departed  out  of  their 
father^s  house,  and  took  their  five  sisters  with  them ; 
and  they  journeyed  towards  the  north  until  they 
came  to  the  river  Rohini.  And  they  founded  a 
settlement  there,  and  named  it  Kapila;  and  they 
set  aside  their  elder  sister  Priyd  to  be  queen-mother, 
and  took  their  other  sisters  to  be  their  wives.'  And 
they  had  many  sons  and  many  daughters ;  and  their 
sons  were  henceforth  known  as  the  Sdkya  princes.' 

^  Fa-hian  visited  Kapila  in  the  fifth  century  A. D.  and  found  it  a  vast  soli- 
tude.   Trarels,  chap.  xxii.    Hiouen>Thsang*0  account  is  much  the  same. 

'  Professor  Weber  of  Berlin  has  already  pointed  out  the  connection  between 
this  legend  and  that  of  the  exile  of  B&ma. — ^Weber  on  the  B&m&yana,  translated 
by  Boyd.    Bombay,  1873. 

^  A  myth  has  been  introduced  into  the  original  legend  to  soften  the  horror  with 
which  such  incestuous  marriages  were  subsequently  regarded.  A  sage,  named 
Kapila,  is  said  to  have  been  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  hare  directed 
the  brethren  to  marry  their  sisters,  on  the  condition  that  they  took  half-sisters  only, 
that  is,  daughters  of  their  father,  but  not  of  their  respective  mothers.  The  Singha- 
lese version  of  the  legend  betrays  the  fact  that  they  were  all  children  of  one  mother, 
named  Hattha.  (Mahawanso  T(k&,  quoted  by  Turnour,  Introd.  p.  xxxv.;  Hardy's 
Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  130.)  Professor  Wilson  was  of  opinion  that  the  city  of 
Kapila,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  birthplace  of  G6tama,  was  only  called  so  in 
after-years  because  Buddhism  was  borrowed  from  the  Sankhya  system  of  philo- 
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**  After  this  Priyd  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  chaptbe  m. 
her  brothers  took  her  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Rohini  ;  and  she  dwelt  there  and  took  up  her  abode 
in  a  cave. 

"Meantime  a  Raja  of  Benares,  named  Sdma, 
i^ras  in  like  manner  afflicted  with  leprosy ;  and  he 
abandoned  his  throne  to  his, son,  and  went  into  the 
jungle  where  Priyd  was  dwelling,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  hollow  of  a  koli  tree  ;  and  the  leaves 
and  bark  of  that  tree  cured  him  of  his  leprosy.  One 
day  he  heard  the  roaring  of  a  tiger,  and  the  scream- 
ing of  a  woman ;  and  he  went  to  the  spot,  and  saw 
that  the  tiger  had  fled,  and  that  Priyd  was  half  dead 
with  terror.  So  lie  brought  Priyd  to  his  hiding- 
place  in  the  Koli  tree,  and  cured  her  of  her  leprosy ; 
and  she  became  his  wife  and  bore  many  sons,  and 
they  were  henceforth  known  as  the  Koli  princes. 

"  When  the  Koli  princes  were  grown  they 
desired  to  marry  the  daughters  of  the  Sdkya  princes 
of  Kapila;  but  the  Sdkya  princes  refused  them.' 
Now  the  custom  was  for  the  damsels  of  Kapila  to  go 
down  to  the  river  Rohini  to  bathe ;  and  the  Koli 
princes  met  them  there,  and  led  them  away,  and 
made  them  their  wives.*  Then  the  princes  of  Ka- 
pila became  reconciled  to  the  princes  of  Koli ;  and 


loplij  which  was  taught  by  Kapila.  But  Buddhism  is  the  natural  development  of 
Indian  culture  generally.  See  Professor  Max  Miiller's  remarks  on  this  subject. 
Chips  firom  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  i.  Art.  Buddhism. 

*  According  to  the  legend  the  S&kya  princes  refused  to  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  Eoli  princes,  because  the  latter  had  been  bom  in  the  hollow  of 
a  tree.  Here,  again,  a  mythic  interpretation  has  been  inserted  to  conceal  a  disa- 
greeabla  truth.  The  real  reason  for  the  refusal  probably  lay  in  the  leprosy  of  the 
parents  of  the  princes. 

*  This  tradition  resembles  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  establishment  of 
marriage  relations  between  the  youug  men  of  Scythia  and  the  Amazonian  dam- 
sels.   Herod,  iv.  UO— 117. 
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Inoettuommtf' 
riagM  of  the 
Bikjft  prinoet. 


CHAPTBB  HL  from  that  day  the  family  of  Koli  intermarried  with 
the  Sdkya  family  of  Kapila." 

This  tradition  is  a  valuable  relic  of  antiquity. 
The  marriages  of  the  Sdkyas  to  their  sisters  cannot 
be  accepted  as  an  isolated  fact,  but  was  an  estab- 
lished usage  like  the  polyandry  of  the  old  Vedic 
Aryan  colonists.  To  this  day  it  is  practised  by 
the  Kshatrij-a  kings  and  princes  of  upper  Burma. 
It  was,  however,  regarded  with  the  utmost  detesta- 
tion by  Brahmanical  law ;  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  during  the  later  antagonisms  between  Brah- 
manism  and  Buddhism  the  reproach  was  not  forgot- 
ten.  In  the  present  day  the  insinuation  of  such  a 
crime  hsis  been  converted  into  one  of  the  foulest 
terms  of  abuse  in  all  Bengal.^^ 

Gotama,  of  the  family  of  Sdkyas,  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  born  B.C.  623.^^  His  father 
Suddhodana  was  Raja  of  Kapila,  and  had  married 
two  sisters  of  the  house  of  Koli.  Mayd,  the  elder, 
gave  birth  to  Gotama,  and  died  seven  days  after- 
wards.    Prajapatl,  the  younger,  gave  birth  to  a  son 


Blnh  of  06- 
tMiu,B.C.  62S. 


^0  The  sons  of  the  king  of  Banna  many  their  half-sisters.  The  first  wife  of 
the  king  is  generally  either  a  sister  or  a  half-sister.  The  eldest  sister  is  compelled 
to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  so  long  as  her  parents  are  alive,  in  order  that  she  may 
be  treated  as  queen -mother.  A  similar  practice  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient 
kings  of  Persia,  who  were  probably  descended  from  a  cognate  stock.  See  Big- 
andet's  Life  of  Gaudama,  p.  11,  note.  The  practice  of  marriages  between  such  close 
relations  is  said  to  have  been  followed  to  insure  parity  of  blood.  The  line  of  ill- 
inheritance  in  the  Malabar  country  is  not  to  a  son,  whose  paternity  might  be  doubt- 
ful, but  to  the  son  of  a  sister.  Strange  to  say,  a  similar  incestuous  union  ap- 
pears in  the  legend  of  Krishna.     See  History,  vol.  i.,  part  ii.,  M&ha  Bbfrrata, 

chap.  v. 

^^  The  date  of  the  birth  of  G6tama  is  very  uncertain.  The  question  ib  fully 
discussed  in  Max  Muller's  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  pages  263  —  273. 
According  to  the  Singhalese  era  his  death  took  place  in  the  year  543  b.c.,  after  a 
mortal  career  of  eighty  years.  This  date  is  accepted  by  Professor  Lassen ;  but 
it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  it  may  be  easily  shifted  to  an  earlier  or  later 
period. 
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named  Nanda,  who  occupies  an  important  place  in  chaptbb  ra. 
later  Baddliist  history.^* 

Gotama  was  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind  from  his 


melanciioly  of 

childhood.  Like  most  men  who  are  destined  to  be- 
come religious  teachers,  he  appears  to  have  been  at 
once  thoughtful,  melancholy,  and  imbued  with  deep 
sympathies  for  suffering  humanity.  Indeed  the 
pain  and  affliction  to  which  all  mankind  are  more  or 
less  subject,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
ideas  that  dawned  upon  man.  Herodotus  has  de- 
scribed a  Thracian  tribe,  who  mourned  when  a 
child  was  bom,  and  rejoiced  when  an  individual 
died ;  and  this  idea  seems  to  have  been  early  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  Gotama,  but  further  de- 
veloped by  the  dogma  of  the  endless  transmigrations 
of  the  soul,  which  he  learnt  from  the  Bi'dhmans. 
Thus  elements  of  religious  thought  were  possibly 
working  in  his  soul  respecting  the  hard  and  inex- 
orable destiny  of  humanity,  that  were  calculated  to 
fill  him  with  religious  despair.  As  the  boy  grew 
older  he  became  so  sad  and  serious  that  his  father 
grew  alarmed  lest    he   should    abandon   his  high 

^'  There  is  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  main  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Gdtaina.  There  ii  a  general  conformity  in  aU  the  traditions  that  haye  heen 
preserred  that  possess  any  claim  to  authenticity ;  whether  in  Thihet  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Himalayan  moanUdns ;  or  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  to  the  south  of 
Peoinsolar  India ;  or  in  Burma  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  There  are,  how- 
ever, considerable  differences  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  supernatural 
details,  which  ha?e  been  introduced  by  pious  monks  and  miracle-mongers  of  a 
later  date ;  but  they  hare  been  mostly  passed  over  in  the  present  work  as  dcToid 
•f  ill  historical  yalne.  Their  general  character  will  be  found  indicated  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  chapter.  They  are  narrated  in  Bishop  Bigandefs  Life 
or  Legend  of  Gaudama,  based  on  Burmese  authorities,  Bangoon,  1866 ;  and  in 
Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism,  based  on  Singhalese  authorities.  See  also  the 
vorb  of  Bumouf  and  St  Hilaire. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  writers,  and  by  Christian  missionaries  amongst 
the  number,  that  many  detaiU  in  the  life  of  Gotama  Buddha  coincide  with  in- 
ddeots  in  the  life  of  Christ  This  point  will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  dealing  with 
the  life  of  66tama  as  a  whole. 
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CHAPTER  iiL  position,  and  become  a  religious  recluse,  like  the 
Brdhman  sages  who  sat  and  dreamed  away  their 
lives  under  the  trees. 

GtiuiSJ?^'  When  Gotama  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  Raja 

Suddhodana  thought  that  marriage  might  divert  the 
young  man's  thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  Accord- 
ingly a  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  Raja  of 
Koli  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Yasodhard.  But 
the  Raja  of  Koli  objected  to  give  his  daughter  -to 
such  a  degenerate  Kshatriya.  Gotama,  however, 
soon  proved  that  he  had  by  no  means  neglected  the 
accomplishments  of  his  race,  for  he  distanced  every 
competitor  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and  thus  obtained 
the  fair  prize.  The  marriage  was  duly  celebrated, 
and  for  some  time  Gotama  was  happy  in  the  love 
of  his  beautiful  bride.  Meantime  the  kinsmen  and 
retainers  of  the  two  royal  houses  of  Kapila  and  Koli 
sent  their  daughters  to  the  palace  to  amuse  the 
young  prince  with  their  various  accomplishments ; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  this  period  of  his  life 
he  plunged  into  every  kind  of  pleasure,  until  at  last 
he  was  oppressed  with  satiety,  and  his  old  melan- 
choly began  to  return." 

It  is  diflScult  to  say  how  long  Gotama  pursued  a 


1'  The  sensnalitj  indicated  in  the  text  ia  almost  incredible.  It  is,  howerer, 
quite  in  accordance  with  Kshatriya  usages.  A  custom  someTrhat  similar  has 
always  prevailed  amongst  the  Kshatriya  sovereigns  of  Burma,  varying  of  course 
with  the  character  or  temperament  of  the  reigning  king.  Bhodau-pra,  who 
reigned  a.d.  1781 — 1819  over  the  whole  Burman  empire,  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
to  the  Chinese  frontier,  was  unbounded  in  his  zenana  indulgences.  Every 
governor  and  feudatory  was  expected  to  send  his  fairest  daughter  or  sister  to  serve 
in  the  palace  as  an  attendant,  or  Royal  Virgin.  If  any  such  damsel  obtained  the 
favour  of  the  king,  she  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  an  inferior  queen,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  apartment  and  slaves  for  her  own  use.  On  the  one  hand, 
she  was  expected  to  promote  the  interests  of  her  family  at  court ;  on  the  other, 
she  was  supposed  to  keep  the  king  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
family  of  her  father  or  brother. 
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career  of  pleasure."    During  the  latter  part  of  it  he  cHAPmm. 
is  said  to  have  successively  beheld  three  different  I5!^is*  •^ 
objects,  which  inspired  him  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  SSST^  "^ 
miseries  of  existence.     These  objects  were  an  aged 
man,  a  diseased  man,  and  a  dead  man.    This  legend 
need  not  be  interpreted  literally.      Probably  it  is  a 
parable  intended  to  convey  by  three  striking  figures 
a  conception  of  the  evils  which  are  the  common  lot 
of  humanity, — old  age,  disease,  and  death.  The  sight 
of  each  of  these  objects  awoke  a  fresh  train  of  thought 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  prince ;   and  when  he  had 
seen  them  all,  he  exclaimed  in  the  anguish  of  his 
soul : — "  Youth,  health,  and  life  itself  are  but  tran- 
sitory dreams ;   they  lead  to  age  and  disease,  and 
they  terminate  in  death  and  corruption."     Reflec- 
tions such  as  these  have  driven  some  men  into  a 
melancholy  madness,  which  has  ended  in  suicide ; 
but  suicide  to  a  believer  in  endless  transmigrations 
is  merely  a  change  from  one  existence  to  another. 
At  this  juncture  Gotama  saw  a  religious  mendicant; 
a  man  who  had  renounced  all  pleasures,  all  desires, 
and  all  affections ;  who  walked  along  with  dignified 
tranquillity,  and  looked  only  upon  the  ground.    The 
sight  of  this  mendicant  enabled  Gotama  to  perceive 
a  way  of  escape  from  the  world,  and  all  its  delusions 
and  sorrof^s.     He  too  would  abstract  his  mind  from 
all  passion  and  desire,  until  he   should  be  finally 
delivered  from  the  prison  of  endless  transmigrations.^' 

'*  According  to  the  legend  G6tama  was  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  did 
not  abandon  his  home  and  family  until  he  was  twenty-nine.  This  would  give  him 
thirteen  yean  of  domestic  happiness.  But,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  G6tama 
abandoned  his  family  the  very  day  his  only  child  was  bom ;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  inferred  that  practically  his  married  life  was  brought  to  a  close  after  a  year  or 
two. 

i<  This  episode,  as  regards  the  appearance  of  a  religious  mendicant,  requires 
some  explanation.    It  CTidently  appHes  to  the  ordinary  mendicant  monk  of  Bud- 
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CHAPTER  iiL  This  idea,  that  by  adopting  the  life  of  a  mendi- 
uJl^w.*^' ***"  cant,  he  could  finally  escape  from  the  miseries  of 
existence,  is  said  to  have  gladdened  the  heart  of 
the  young  prince.  According  to  the  legend,  each 
of  the  three  preceding  objects  had  struck  him  with 
sadness,  and  on  each  occasion  he  had  turned  back 
■  gloomily  to  his  own  apartments.  But  the  sight  of 
the  calm  and  subdued  mendicant  seemed  to  lift  a 
weight  from  his  soul.  He  saw  a  way  of  deliverance 
from  all  his  cares,  and  instead  of  returning  to  the 
palace,  he  drove  on  to  the  royal  gardens  without 
the  city,  and  passed  the  day  in  pleasure.  In  the 
evening  the  musicians  prepared  to  accompany  him 
in  procession  to  the  palace,  and  he  had  just  taken 
his  seat  in  the  chariot,  when  a  messenger  from  his 
father  brought  the  joyful  tidings  'that  his  wife  Yas- 
odharA  had  given  birth  to  a  son.  The  multitude 
filled  the  air  with  acclamations,  but  he  himself 
began  to  ponder  upon  the  new  tie  which  seemed 
to  bind  him  to  the  world.  He  reached  the  palace 
weary  with  the  events  of  the  day,  and  lay  upon 
his  couch.  A  bevy  of  damsels  danced  and  played 
before  him  according   to  their  wont,  but  he   was 

dhism,  who,  as  will  be  described  hereafter,  was  seeking  to  escape  from  the  mise- 
ries of  successive  existences  or  transmigrations  into  the  state  of  annihilation 
known  as  Ninr&na.  It  would  thus  seem  to  imply  that  Buddhist  mendicant  monks 
existed  in  India  long  before  the  advent  of  G<5tama  Buddha.  This  conclusion  is 
highly  probable;  although  religious  mendicancy  is  common  to  other  oriental 
religions,  to  Brahroanism  and  Islam,  as  well  as  to  Buddhism. 

But  the  reputation  of  G6tama  Buddha,  as  the  great  apostle  of  humanity,  does 
not  rest  so  much  upon  his  being  the  founder  of  a  monastic  order ;  for  that  order 
may  have  existed  in  some  form  or  other  for  ages  before  he  was  bom ;  but  upon 
his  being  the  teacher  of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  which  springs  from  the  affections, 
in  which  the  happiness  of  mankind,  both  in  this  Ufe  and  in  the  life  hereafter,  is 
made  to  depend  upon  his  goodness  or  benevolence.  This  fact  has  been  ignored 
by  monastic  writers,  who  sought  only  to  abstract  themselves  from  the  affections 
in  order  to  attain  Nirv&na.  A  familiarity  with  the  Buddhist  laity  will  correct 
any  non-apprehension  on  this  point,  especially  when  the  edicts  of  Priyadarsi  are 
taken  into  consideration.     See  infra^  chap.  5. 
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steeled  against  all  their  attractions,  and  soon  fell  chaftbr  in. 
into  a  heavy  slumber. 

At  midnight  Gotama  awoke.  The  lamps  were  J^*,J3^***°* 
still  burning.  The  damsels  were  sleeping  about  in 
ungainly  attitudes,  open-mouthed,  or  gnashing  their 
teeth.  He  rose  up  in  utter  disgust,  and  ordered  his 
horse  to  be  made  ready.  He  peeped  into  his  wife's 
chamber,  and  saw  his  infant  son  resting  upon  her 
bosom.  He  turned  away  lest  his  resolution  should 
fail  him,  and  descended  the  palace  stairs,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  off  with  only  a  single  attend- 
ant until  he  reached  a  small  stream.  Here  he 
made  over  his  horse  to  his  attendant,  together  with 
his  royal  robes  and  ornaments,  and  sent  them  back 
to  Kapila ;  whilst  he  himself  put  on  the  yellow 
garb  of  a  religious  mendicant,  and  prepared  for  the 
new  life  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 

The  religious  culture  of  Gotama  thus  presents  a  gJJ*^^. 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  Mohammed.  One  was  mi^°***°" 
intellectual  and  spiritual ;  the  other  was  sentimental 
and  intensely  human.  The  benevolence  of  Gotama 
took  the  form  of  a  passionate  yearning  to  deliver 
mankind  from  its  hopeless  imprisonment  in  an 
eternity  of  transmigrations ;  ^*  and  according  to  the 
Brahmanical  teaching  of  the  time,  a  life  of  celibacy 
and  mortification  was  the  first  and  all-essential  step 
in  this  direction.  The  pleasures  of  female  society 
•were  supposed  to  be  the  most  powerful  obstacles  to 
religious  progress ;  the  deadliest  of  all  the  sins  that 
enthralled  the  soul  in  the  universe  of  the  passions. 

^  There  is  some  obscurity  about  this  early  yearning  of  G6tama  to  delirer 
mankind  from  the  miseries  of  existence.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  belief  of  modem 
Baddhism,  and  finds  expression  in  erery  part  of  the  legend  of  the  life  of  G<5tama. 
But  it  is  plain  from  the  sequel  that  for  some  years  G6tama  only  sought  to  itotk 
out  bis  own  delirerance. 
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OHAPTER  III.  The  culture  of  Mohammed  was  altogether  diflFerent. 
His  conception  of  God  was  that  of  deified  humanity ; 
merciful  and  compassionate  to  all  who  worshipped 
him,  but  wrathful  and  revengeful  towards  all  those 
who  disobeyed  his  laws  or  followed  after  other  gods. 
The  idea  that  the  love  of  women  was  injurious  to 
the  soul  never  crossed  the  mind  of  the  old  Arab 
prophet.  On  the  contrary,  the  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship of  women  were  the  mainstay  of  his  re- 
ligion, and  thus  the  Koran  and  polygamy  went  on 
hand  in  hand. 
Stnw*wl"'  The  legend  of  the  life  of  G6tama  is  not  very 

S^SL*.  clear  or  connected,  but  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  several  stages  of  his  religious  develop- 
ment. At  first  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  kind  of 
pious  ecstasy,  which  may  have  been  little  more  than 
a  sense  of  freedom.  He  then  made  his  way  to 
Rajagriha,  the  old  metropolis  of  Magadha,  which 
was  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Ganges,  not  far 
from  the  modern  town  of  Behar,  and  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  supposed  site  of  Kapila, 
He  thus  placed  a  distance  of  several  days'  journey 
between  his  father's  Raj  and  his  new  career ;  pro- 
bably from  a  natural  reluctance  to  commence  the 
life  of  a  religious  mendicant  in  a  country  where  he 
would  be  at  once  recognized.  At  Rajagriha,  some 
rumours  of  his  royal  birth  may  have  accompanied 
him;  and  henceforth  he  seems  to  have  lost  his 
name  of  G<5tama,  and  was  chiefly  known  as  Sdkya 
Muni,  or  the  sage  of  the  family  of  Sdkyas.  His  life 
of  mendicancy  met  with  a  check  at  the  commence- 
ment. At  Rajagriha  he  carried  his  alms  bowl  from 
house  to  house  for  the  first  time,  and  collected  in 
this  manner  a   quantity  of  broken   victuals ;    but 
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vrhen  he  sat  down  to  his  meal  the  food  appeared  chaptbs  nt 
so  coarse  that  he  loathed  the  sight  of  it.  It  was 
a  moment  of  hard  trial  to  the  religious  enthusiast, 
but  at  length  he  overcame  his  disgust,  and  finished 
his  meal  with  cheerfulness  of  soul.  According  to 
the  legend,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  reflection 
that  the  food  was  at  least  clean  and  pure ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  pangs  of  hunger  con- 
tributed to  this  pious  frame  of  mind.^^ 

S4kya  Muni  had  thus  escaped  from  the  bondage  Bmhmaniaii^ 
of  the  flesh;  but  the  first  exultations  of  freedom  **°**' 
were  doubtless  followed  by  a  reaction.  The  mere 
fact  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  prince,  and  had 
assumed  the  life  of  a  beggar,  could  not  have  satisfied 
his  religious  aspirations;  and  he  would  feel  the 
necessity  for  acquiring  knowledge  from  some  orie 
more  advanced  in  spiritual  experience.  At  that 
time  the  only  religious  teachers  in  Hindustan  were 
apparently  Brdhman  sages,  or  preceptors;  and  SAkya 
Muni  was  destined  to  undergo  a  severe  course  of  Brah- 
manical  training,  before  he  finally  appeared  before 
the  world  as  a  "  Buddha,"  or  enlightener  of  men. 
The  conditions  of  such  a  religious  life  in  India  have 
been  characterized  by  extreme  simplicity  from  time 
immemorial.  A  would-be  disciple  waited  upon  some 
distinguished  sage,  served  him  in  every  way,  col- 
lected food  and  alms  for  him,  and  in  return  received 
a  course  of  religious  instruction  which  continued 
day  by  day.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the 
foundations  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  almost 

17  There  is  one  difficulty  about  this  period  of  G6tama'8  career.  He  had  ap- 
parently no  means  by  which  to  support  himself  during  the  lengthy  jonmey  from 
Kapila  to  Bajagriha.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  later  incident  in  his  life,  that 
he  carried  away  four  golden  cups  or  yases,  which  belonged  to  him  as  crown  prince, 
aoid  which  were  ultimately  demanded  by  his  son  Bahula. 


V' 
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CHAPTER  III,  tho  same.    As  regards  faith,  both  were  reactions 
pistinctioiib€^  from  the  primitive  religions,  which  were  more  or 

tween  th«  Brah-  ^^  ^  .  •  . 

£Sw*wid  the*  l^ss  associated  with  feasting.  As  regards  practice, 
ute^mooS.^  both  wero  reactions  from  the  unbounded  sensual  in- 
dulgences, which  form  such  a  prominent  feature  in 
ancient  civilization.  Again,  both  had  accepted  the 
dogma  of  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul ;  and  both 
expressed  the  consciousness  of  pain  and  misery,  the 
weariness  of  existence,  the  impatience  of  humanity, 
which  culminated  in  a  longing  to  escape  from  the 
sphere  of  animal  being.  Bat  the  Brahmanism  of 
the  sages  and  the  Buddhism  of  the  monks  repre- 
sented two  different  stages  of  development.  The 
Brahmanism  of  the  sages,  as  already  seen,  retained 
the  worship  of  deity  although  in  an  abstract  form. 
It  resolved  all  the  gods  of  the  universe  into  the 
supreme  spirit.  It  taught  that  escape  from  the 
chain  of  transmigi'ations  consisted  in  the  return  of 
the  individual  soul  to  Brdlima;  there  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  supreme  spirit,  or  to  enter  upon  an 
individual  existence  in  the  heaven  of  the  supreme 
spirit;  and  in  either  case  to  enjoy  ineffable  but 
indefinable  felicity.  Finally,  it  declared  that  this 
deliverance  of  the  soul  could  only  be  effected  by 
worship  and  austerities,  and  by  contemplation  of 
the  supreme  spirit  in  its  varied  manifestations,  until 
the  soul  was  prepared  as  it  were  to  form  a  part  of 
the  supreme  spirit.  The  Buddhism  of  the  monks 
had  advanced  much  further.  It  was  a  far  more 
emphatic  expression  of  the  revolt  against  the  old  the- 
ology ;  so  much  so  as  to  amount  to  a  revolt  against 
even  the  higher  forms  of  Brahmanism.  It  rejected 
all  conception  of  supreme  deity.  It  taught  that 
worship  and  austerities,  prayers  and  sacrifices,  were 
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utterly  without  avail ;  that  they  were  powerless  to  cHAPTBum. 
modify  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  universe  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  dogma  of  transmigrations.  It  laid 
down  that  broad  distinction  between  the  general 
mass  of  the  community  and  the  monastic  order, 
between  the  so-called  ignorant  and  the  so-called 
wise,  which  is  the  essence  of  Buddhism.  The 
i^orant,  who  still  clung  to  the  world,'  and  its 
pleasures,  and  who  had  no  aspiration  beyond  being 
borp  again  in  a  happier  birth,  were  assured  that 
they  could  attain  that  object  by  the  practice  of 
goodness  and  benevolence  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  But  the  wise,  who  had  been  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  the  evils  and  unrealities  of  life,  and  who 
were  supposed  to  aspire  to  a  deliverance  from  the 
bonds  of  the  flesh,  were  taught  that  there  was  no 
way  of  escape  from  the  hopeless  prison  of  existence 
except  by  a  life  of  celibacy  and  mendicancy,  in 
which  they  could  contemplate  all  the  conditions  of 
animal  life,  all  the  instincts  and  necessities  of  nature, 
until  they  loathed  and  abominated  the  whole.  By 
this  course  of  discipline  the  Buddhist  monk  might 
sever  every  tie  which  bound  the  soul  to  the  universe 
of  being,  so  that  after  death  it  would  sink  into  that 
everlasting  quiescence  or  annihilation  which  is 
known  as  Nirvdna. 

But  these  distinctions  between  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism  were  chiefly  of  a  metaphysical  chara)3ter. 
Had  they  continued  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow 
area  of  philosophical  speculation,  they  would  per- 
haps have  never  found  expression  in  actual  anta- 
gonism ;  and  indeed,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
authentic  evidence,  there  was  no  violent  antagonism 
between   Brahmanism   and  Buddhism  until    some 

8 
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CHAPTBB  in.  centuries  after  the  advent  of  G6tama.  The  question 
Antogonum  on  of  deity  OF  no  deity,  worship  or  no  worship,  austeri- 
*■*••  ties  or  no  austerities,  would  have  proved  of  little 

moment,  excepting  so  far  as  either  side  might  win 
over  the  popular  support  by  appealing  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  But  there  was  one  point  mooted 
by  Buddhism,  which  was  calculated  to  revolutionize 
the  whole  social  system  of  the  Hindus ;  and  which 
in  fact  did  ultimately  succeed  in  dividing  the  Hindd 
world  into  two  hostile  camps.  This  question  was 
the  righteousness  or  otherwise  of  caste ;  a  question 
which  is  quite  as  important  in  the  present  day  as  it 
was  two  thousand  years  ago. 
S?*h?2SS**"  The  caste  system  of  India  is  not  based  upon  an 
wyiUm  in  indiA.  ^xQi^gj^Q  dcsccnt  as  iuvolviug  a  difference  of  rank 

and  culture,  but  upon  an  exclusive  descent  as  in- 
volving purity  of  blood.  In  the  old  materialistic 
religion  which  prevailed  so  largely  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  was  closely  associated  with  sexual  ideas, 
the  maintenance  of  purity  of  blood  was  regarded  as 
a  sacred  duty.  The  individual  had  no  existence 
independent  of  the  family.  Male  or  female,  the  in- 
dividual was  but  a  link  in  the  life  of  the  family ; 
and  any  intermixture  of  blood  would  be  followed 
by  the  separation  of  the  impure  branch  from  the 
parent  stem.  In  a  word,  caste  was  the  religion  of 
the  sexes,  and  as  such  exists  in  India  to  this  day. 
The  dogma  of  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul  wag, 
however,  calculated  to  cut  at  the  very  root  of  the 
caste  system.  If  a  man  could  be  born  a  Brdhman 
in  this  life  and  a  Siidra  in  the  next,  the  mainten- 
ance of  caste  purity  was  practically  of  small  import- 
ance. But  the  Brdhmans  never  accepted  the  dogma 
of  the  metempsychosis  in  its  entirety.   Their  position. 
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as  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  India,  precluded  them  chapteb  iil 
from  abdicating  their  claims  to  form  the  highest 
caste,  just  as  it  precluded  them  from  ignoring  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  They  were  in  fact  unprepared 
to  accept  such  a  self-denying  ordinance;  and  con- 
sequently relegated  the  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis 
to  the  area  of  philosophic  speculation.  But  the 
founder  or  founders  of  Buddhism  occupied  a  very 
different  position.  They  had  accepted  the  dogma 
in  all  its  fulness,  and  with  all  its  conditions.  More- 
over, the  first  principles  of  Buddhism  rendered  the 
abnegation  of  caste  even  more  essential  than  the 
abnegation  of  worship  or  deity.  No  man  could 
fulfil  his  duty  to  his  fellow-creatures,  so  long  as  he 
was  hemmed  around  with  caste  distinctions ;  and 
no  nionk  could  attain  Nirvdna,  or  even  enter  upon 
monastic  vows,  so  long  as  a  single  caste  considera- 
tion disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  soul.^* 

The  religious  culture  of  Sdkya  Muni  indicates  ?^*«n»M»    ' 
the  three  several  stages  of  his  Brahmanical  career, —  Midftiiwoeptor. 
as  a  disciple,  a  sage,  and  a  preceptor, — ^through 
which  he  passed  in  succession  prior  to  becoming  the 
apostle  of  Buddhism.^^     In  the  character  of  a  dis- 


^  The  birth  of  Gotama  as  a  Kshatrija  and  a  prince  of  royal  blood,  inTCSted 
him  with  extraordinary  powers  in  sabverting  the  caste  system.  Had  he  been  bom 
IB  an  inferior  caste,  his  attempts  to  establish  an  equality  would  have  been  derided 
Bi  iprio^ng  from  base-bom  insolence.  It  is  cnrions  to  note  that  Mohammed 
held  a  similar  position  when  he  maintained  the  dogma  that  all  men  were  equal  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  The  Prophet  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  the  hereditary 
gnaidians  of  the  E^aaba,  the  blue  blood  of  the  old  Arab  aristocracy ;  and  it  was 
dofabtlesa  this  fact  that  excited  the  deadly  enmity  of  the  Koreish  but  secured  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  Koran. 

1'  The  l^endaiy  account  of  the  religious  culture  of  S&lya  Muni  might  pos- 
sibly be  treated  as  an  allegory.  According  to  the  later  myths  8&kya  Muni  was 
prepared  to  enter  Nirv&na  before  he  was  bora  as  G6tama;  but  out  of  pure  bene* 
Tolence  towards  suffering  humanity,  he  deferred  his  entrance  to  Kirv&na  in  order 
that  he  might  become  a  Buddha.  Consequently  there  was  no  necessity  for  his 
undergoing  the  Brahmanical  training  indicated  in  the  text     The  legendary 
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CHAPTBB  ni.  ciple  he    waited    upon   two   Brdliman   sages  who 
dwelt  in  a  village  near  the  city  of  Rajagriha ;    and 
learned  the  science  of  Samadhi,  or  perfect  abstrac- 
tion of  the  soul  in  the  contemplation  of  the  supreme 
^     ^^njjtton  of  spirit.  This  was  accomplished  by  five  steps  or  stages, 

known  as  dhyanas,  which  are,  however,  almost  too 
metaphysical  to  be  quite  intelligible.  Thus  in  the 
first  step  the  soul  discovers  the  good  and  perfect ;  in 
other  words,  the  supreme  spirit.  In  the  second  step 
it  contemplates  the  discovery.  In  the  third  step  it 
relishes  the  discovery.  In  the  fourth  step  it  feasts 
on  the  discovery.  In  the  fifth  step  it  is  satiated 
with  the  discovery  and  falls  into  quiescence.**  But 
it  was  obviously  impossible  that  such  a  metaphysical 
religion  eould  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  Sdkya  Muni. 
It  might,  to  use  the  language  of  Buddhism,  have 
enabled  him  to  enter  Nirvana  and  obtain  quiescence 
for  his  soul ;  but  it  would  not  enable  him  to  become 
a  Buddha  or  enlightener. 

Accordingly  Sdkya  Muni  left  the  two  Brahmans, 
and  threw  off  the  character  of  a  disciple  and  as- 
sumed that  of  a  sage.  He  went  into  the  solitude  of 
the  jungle,  which  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  jungle 

2J5^2StoritSi  ^^  Buddha  Gaya.     Here  he  began  to  practise  aus- 
terities^ and  especially  to  pursue  the  science  of  Prdd- 
/  hana,  or  contemplation  of  external  nature.  Prddhana 

is  another  metaphysical  method  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge, which  seems  to  have  been  developed  by  the 

account,  ho-wever,  is  yaluable,  eyen  if  it  only  serves  as  an  illustration  of  religioiiB 
discipline  in  the  early  age  of  theological  speculation. 

*  The  power  of  analysis  in  metaphysics,  which  was  exercised  by  the  Br&hman 
sages  of  antiquity,  might  possibly  be  admired  if  it  were  not  practically  useless.  In 
the  Vishnu  Purana  six  stages  or  dhyanas  are  mentioned,  riz.  bodily  restraint, 
position,  breathing,  exclusion  of  external  ideas,  apprehension  of  internal  ideas,  and 
retention  of  internal  ideas.  The  dhyanas  in  the  text  appear  to  have  been  modified 
by  Buddhism.    Compare  Bigandet,  p.  65  and  note. 
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Bralmianical  study  of  the  Veda.  It  prevailed  largely  chaptee  in. 
daring  the  age  of  Brahmanism^  but  is  fast  dying  out 
in  the  present  age  of  materialism.  Some  idea  of  the 
Buddhist  form  of  Prddhana  is,  however,  necessary  in 
order  to  trace  tlie  intellectual  process  by  which  the 
apostle  of  Buddhism  is  supposed  to  have  proved 
that  existence  is  all  a  fleeting  show ;  at'  the  best 
a  mockery  and  delusion  subject  to  infirmity,  pain, 
and  death.  An  enthusiastic  inquirer,  such  as  S4kya 
Muni  is  conceived  to  have  been,  would  contem- 
plate one  of  the  elements  such  as  fire.  He  ab- 
stracted his  mind  from  every  object  excepting  fire ; 
he  devoted  all  his  attention  to  fire;  he  analyzed 
its  several  parts ;  he  considered  the  causes  that  kept 
it  together;  he  discovered  that  those  causes  were 
accidental ;  and  he  concluded  that  fire  has  but  a 
fictitious  and  ephemeral  existence.  He  applied  the 
same  method  to  the  other  elements,  and  then  to 
every  object  within  his  range  of  experience,  and 
finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  nothing  has  a 
real  existence,  that  everything  is  incessantly  chang- 
ing, and  that  the  wise  man  can  feel  no  attachment 
to  such  illusions  and  deceptions.  In  like  manner  he 
finds  that  his  own  body  is  incessantly  changing; 
that  it  is  distinct  from  self  or  soul ;  and  he  despises 
it  accordingly,  and  begins  to  long  for  Nirvdna.*^ 

Whilst  Sdkya  Muni  was  thus  engaged,  his  pro-  gjj«™  ot^ 
found  meditations  and  austerities  attracted  general  '^*®^ 
attention,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  legend, 
his  fame  was  noised  abroad  like  the  booming  of  a 
great  bell.     Five  Brdhmans  in  particular  visited  his 
retreat,  and  became  his  disciples  after  the  old  Brah- 


**  Bi^ndet,  p.  66,  note. 
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CHAPTBR  in.  manical  fashion.     But  neither  contemplations  nor 
austerities  would  enable  Sakya  Muni  to  become   a 
Buddha.     As  a  last  experiment  he  entered  on  a 
lengthened  fast  of  such   severity  that  his  golden 
complexion  faded  into  blackness,  and  he  fainted 
away  like  a  dead  man.     He  now  felt  that  such  an 
ordeal  unfitted  rather  than  prepared  him  for  becom- 
ing Buddha ;  and  accordingly  he  broke  his  fast  and 
recovered  his  strength.     From  that  day   he  was 
averse  to  all  penances  and  austerities ;  but  his  five 
disciples  were  disappointed  at   his  weakness,  and 
went  away  to  the  deer  forest  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Benares. 
^?fflSos.^'        But  wliilst   Sdkya  Muni  is  said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  deep  sympathies  for  suffering  human- 
ity, it  is  evident  that  his  religion  up  to  this  point 
was   drawn    from   the   intellect   rather  than   from 
the    affections.      Indeed    his    mental    abstractions 
were  calculated  to  deaden  his  feelings.     Yet  it  is 
obvious  that   unless  he  could  move  the  hearts  of 
men,  he  never  could    win  their  faith.      The   lan- 
guage of  fanaticism,  which  teaches  that  book  know- 
ledge is  of  no  avail  unless  the  heart  is  changed, 
involves  one  of  the  profoundest  truths  in  religious 
teaching.     It  was  by  direct  appeals  to  the  affections 
that  the  more  famous  teachers  have  stirred  the  hearts 
of  millions;  and  by  such  appeals  even  the  crude 
ravings  that  compose  the  Koran  have  been  endowed 
with  vitality  and  power.     Whilst  Sdkya  Muni  was 
pondering  over  Nirvdna,  a  little  incident  is  recorded, 
which  seems  to  have  brought  him  back  to  the  world 
of  common  humanity.     He  was  sitting  beneath  a 
tree  when  a  young  woman  appeared  before  him  and 
If  worshipped  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  vessel  of 
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rice  and  milk.  It  seems  that  she  had  previously  cHAFFEmm. 
prayed  to  the  deity  of  the  tree  for  a  good  husband 
and  a  little  son ;  **  both  her  requests  had  been  granted^ 
and  she  now  expressed  her  gratitude  by  this  simple 
offering  to  the  sage,  whom  she  mistook  for  the  syl- 
van deity.**  The  legend  is  silent  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  act  of  natural  piety  upon  the  heart  of  Gdtama. 
It  only  states  the  fact  that  his  soul  was  subsequently 
illuminated  by  a  pious  joy  which  convinced  him 
that  he  was  about  to  become  Buddha.  In  other 
words  the  metaphysical  dreamer  was  transformed 
into  one  of  the  greatest  moral  teachers  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Sympathy  with  humanity  soon  ap- 
pears to  have  awakened  other  emotions  of  humanity ; 
for  about  this  period  Sdkya  Muni  is  said  to  have 
been  tempted  by  a  spirit  of  evil  named  Mara,  with 
visions  of  imperial  power,  of  female  loveliness,  of 
death  and  corruption.^^  But  he  overcame  all  tempt- 
ation, and  in  the  moment  of  triumph  he  knew  that  he 
had  become  a  Buddha  to  enlighten  an  ignorant  and 
miserable  world.  This  event  is  said  in  the  legend 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  earthquake  and 

^  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  deity  of  the  tree  was  a  serpent  or  a 
genius ;  bnt  it  may  possibly  have  been  referred  to  both  characters ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  firom  the  text  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  assume  a  human  form. 

*>  The  story  of  the  woman  who  mistook  S&kya  Muni  for  the  deity  of  the  tree, 
is  snTTonndcd  with  difficulty.  According  to  the  monastic  legend  S&kya  Mnni 
vas  touched  by  the  incident,  and  subsequently  became  a  Buddha,  to  teach  man 
to  abstzaet  himself  from  all  humanity  in  order  to  attain  Kirr&na.  Here  there 
is  an  absolute  contradiction  between  the  story  of  the  woman  and  the  trans- 
formation of  S&kya  Muni.  The  story  of  the  woman  was  associated  with  the 
popular  worship  of  the  old  gods.  It  was  also  associated  with  a  manifestation  of 
gratitude  or  kindness  on  the  part  of  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  Yet  according  to 
the  monastic  legend  S&kya  Muni  became  Buddha  in  order  to  enforce  the  so- 
called  truths  that  worship  was  unarailing,  and  that  the  object  of  the  wise  should 
be  to  crush  out  all  the  affections. 

**  This  Mara  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Satan  of  holy  writ,  the  tempter 
in  the  wilderness  ;  but  in  all  probability  he  is  only  a  personification  of  what  was 
passing  through  S&kya  Muni*s  own  thoughts. 
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CHAPTBB  m.  many  miracles,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
SJoMhcSST  The  law  which  G6tama  Buddha  was  about  to 
^X^*^^  preach  was  of  a  twofold  character — ^namely,  religion 
many.  ^  ^  ^  and  discipline.^  The  religion  was  for  the  masses,  the 
so-called  ignorant,  who  had  no  longing  for  Nirvdna, 
and  who  only  desired  a  happier  life  in  the  next  state 
of  existence.  This  religion  was  based  upon  the 
law  of  universal  benevolence  or  kindness.  It  found 
expression  in  five  great  commandments — namely, 
against  killing,  stealing,  adultery,  intoxication,  and 
lying.  Each  of  these  commandments  was  ultimately 
amplified  into  numerous  precepts,  intended  to  guard 
not  only  against  the  commission  of  sin,  but  against 
the  inclination  or  temptation  to  sin.  Every  thought, 
word,  and  deed  was  converted  into  a  merit  and  de- 
merit, and  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  the 
inexorable  rule  of  endless  transmigrations.  Against 
this  law  there  was  no  appeal.  The  Brdhmans  had 
taught  that  sacrifices  and  penances  were  exalted 
merits  that  would  atone  for  breaches  of  the  moral 
law.  But  Buddhism  denied  that  the  moral  law  of 
the  universe  could  be  set  aside  by  prayers  or  wor- 
ship. The  practice  of  universal  goodness  or  kind- 
ness, in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  was  the  only  way 
by  which  man  could  raise  himself  to  a  higher  state 
of  existence.     Thus,  Buddhism  not  only  taught  a 

^  The  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists  lay  down  a  marked  distinction  between 
"religion"  or  dharma,  and  "discipline"  or  yin&ya.  Perhaps  dharma  might  be 
best  understood  as  morality  or  yirtoe ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  associated  with  a 
belief  in  a  future  state  of  transmigrations,  it  might  with  more  propriety  be  termed 
religion.  Again,  vin&ya  might  be  best  understood  by  the  word  religion ;  but  it 
is  not  associated  with  any  ideas  of  deity,  worship,  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  or 
punishments,  but  only  with  the  rules  of  discipline  by  which  the  monks  may  attain 
Nirv&na.  Accordingly  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  retain  the  equiralents  to  the 
Buddhist  terms  which  are  specified  in  the  text,  namely,  religion  or  dharma,  and 
discipline  or  rin&ya. 
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pure  morality,  but  enforced  it  by  obligations  which  chapter  m. 
were  intelligible  to  all.^ 

But  whilst  Buddhism  ignored  the  gods,  it  did  not  SitlSrSddL 
actually  deny  their  existence.  On  the  contrary,  it  SS'heii?^*"* 
admitted  that  deities  might  exist,  and  that  each  might 
have  a  heaven  of  its  own ;  and  that  demons  might  ex- 
ist in  like  manner  in  a  variety  of  hells.*^  But  nei- 
ther deity  nor  demon,  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  could 
in  any  way  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
the  trammels  and  miseries  of  existence.  Deities  and 
demons,  the  denizens  of  hpaven  and  the  denizens  of 
hell,  were  alike  subject  to  the  law  of  transmigrations; 
and  the  various  heavens  and  hells  were  merely  a  part 
of  the  moral  system  of  the  universe,  where  transcend- 
ant  merits  might  be  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  the 
greatest  crimes  be  sufficiently  punished.   Then  when 


*  The  fire  eommandments,  forcible  as  tliej  are  from  their  extreme  simplicitj, 
famish  bat  a  Terj  imperfect  idea  of  popular  Buddhism.  They  are  only  an  ab- 
■tract  form  of  the  civil  law,  and  not  the  full  expression  of  the  religion  of  universal 
loviog'kindness  and  benevolence,  which  is  the  true  dharma.  The  duties  of  the 
affections  will  be  further  brought  under  review  in  chapter  v.  They  are  repeat- 
edly set  forth  in  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  and  comprise  the  relative  duties  of  servants 
and  masters,  children  and  parents,  householders  towards  kinsfolk  and  neighbours, 
the  laity  towards  priests  and  monks,  and  the  human  race  towards  the  whole  range 
of  animal  being.  These  duties  of  the  affections  formed  perhaps  a  prominent  part 
in  the  early  religion  of  Buddha ;  whilst  monastic  teaching,  in  its  more  meta- 
physeal form,  was  the  growth  of  a  later  age. 

^'  The  reeognition  of  the  existence  of  deity  or  deities  by  the  Buddhist  laity 
bai  already  been  noticed  in  a  previous  note.  See  antet  page  97.  The  following 
incident,  which  occurred  during  a  voyage  undertaken  by  the  author  in  upper 
Burma  in  1870,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  popular  ideas  on  the  subject.  At  a 
town  beyond  the  British  frontier  a  Burman  official  came  on  board  to  pay  his 
ropects,  and  brought  a  singing  woman  with  him,  who  performed  some  pieces. 
She  lang  one  song  in  the  character  of  a  princess  who  was  in  love  with  a  prince, 
hot  the  parents  bad  raised  a  difficulty  against  the  marriage.  She  represented 
how  in  former  times,  when  people  were  so  afflicted  with  disappointment  in  love, 
the  Brabmas  (gods)  came  down  to  console  and  help  them,  and  she  asked  how 
it  was  that  they  did  not  do  so  still.  **  Their  conduct,"  she  sang,  **  was  cruel. 
Sorely  they  must  be  fast  asleep ;  or  if  they  were  so  short-sighted  as  not  to 
observe  the  troubles  in  this  world,  the  people  would  present  them  with  diamond 
nagnifjing-glasaes." 
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cHA?TBu  III.  the  period  of  reward  or  punishment  came  to  a  close, 
the  soul  returned  to  the  universe  of  animal  being, 
and  again  entered  on  its  weary  way  through  an  end- 
less chain  of  transmigrations.^ 

MoTiMticiam  for        But  in  addition  to  this  religion  for  the  iifnorant 

the  few.  ...  . 

there  was  a  discipline  for  the  wise ;  for  those  who 
were  prepared  to  devote  themselves  to  a  religious  life 
of  celibacy,  mendicancy,  and  strict  discipline ;  who 
cared  not  to  continue  in  the  vortex  of  transmigra- 
tions, but  sought  only  to  purify  their  souls  from 
all   desire  for  the  hollow  and  delusive  pleasures 
"    of  the  world,  and  to  escape  from  all  the  pains  and 
miseries  of  existence,  into  the  everlasting   rest  of 
Nirvdna.  To  effect  this  deliverance  it  was  necessary  to 
renounce  five  things,  namely,-^liildren,  wife,  goods, 
life,  and  self;   in  order  that  the  soul  might  be  free 
from  every  stain  of  aflfection  or  passion.     In  the 
language  of  Buddhism  there  were  four  paths    to 
Nirvdna,   namely, — perfect  faith,  perfect  thought, 
perfect  speech,  and  perfect  conduct ;    and  the  only 
true  wisdom  was  to  walk  in  these  paths.     The  basis 
of  the  monastic  discipline  of  Buddha  is  thus  to  be 
found   in  four  great  truths,  which  are  renowned 


^  This  Buddhist  idea  of  an  intermediate  state  between  mortal  life  and  NirT&na, 
finds  a  similar  expression  in  later  Brahmanism,  and  may  possibly  have  originated 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  conception  of  purgatory.  Indeed  the  similarities  between  many 
of  the  rites  and  usages  of  Buddhism  and  Roman  Catholic  Christianity  are  rery 
remarkable.  The  monasticism  of  the  Buddhists,  the  shaven  heads  of  the  monksy 
the  sacerdotal  robes,  the  use  of  great  bells,  the  canopy  or  umbrella  over  monks 
aiyl  pagodas,  the  worship  of  relics  and  images,  and  tbe  lavish  employment  of 
flowers,  incense,  and  lighted  tapers,— all  seem  to  suggest  the  idea  that  at  some 
early  period  of  the  Christian  era,  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Buddhism,  for 
which  no  authority  can  bo  found  in  holy  writ,  had  found  their  way  into  tbe 
Christian  Church,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  Strange  to  say  the 
monks  also  practise  confession,  and  after  certain  penances  obtain  absolution  ;  but 
these  rites  are  now  strictly  confined  to  the  Buddhist  monasteries.  In  the  reign  of 
Asoka  a  general  confession  or  expiation  was  carried  out  every  five  years.  Sea 
infra,  cbap.  v. 
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throughout  the  world  of  Buddhism  as  the  law  of  the  cHAPTBttm, 
wheel,  namely :—  ^  Xn^nS'tho 

1st.   Pain  and  misery  are  universal  throughout  >*^<»'^'^*«**- 
the  whole  area  of  animated  being. 

2nd.  Pain  and  misery  are  caused  by  the  affec- 
tions, desires,  and  passions,  which  are  nothing  more 
than  crayings  after  illusions  created  by  the  imagin- 
ation. 

3rd.  Pain  and  misery  can  be  destroyed  by 
removing  the  cause ;  in  other  words,  by  delivering 
the  soul  from  the  domination  of  the  affections,  desires, 
and  passions. 

4th,  Deliverance  for  the  soul  can  only  be  effected 
by  entering  the  four  paths  which  lead  to  Nirvdna, 
namely, — perfect  faith,    perfect    thought,    perfect 
word,  and  perfect  deed. 

The  four  truths,  which  comprise  the  law  of  the 
wheel,  can  be  expressed  in  every  variety  of  lan- 
guage. They  simply  indicate  the  existence  of  pain 
and  misery,  the  cause  of  pain  and  misery,  the 
removal  of  the  cause,  and  the  method  of  removal. 

When  Sakya  Muni  first  realized  the  fact  of  his 
mission,  he  is  said  to  have  surveyed  the  whole  uni- 
verse to  its  minutest  detail,  and  then  to  have  ex- 
claimed : — "  All  is  misery  and  affliction  I     All  beings  ^'J? s^^T 
are  imprisoned  in  tlie  vortex  of  endless  existences ;  hw^nS^^ 
and  all  are  carried  to  and  fro  by  the  craving  for  ^^^^ 
what  is  illusive  and  unreal :  I  must  therefore  preach 
the  four  great   truths   which  are  the  law   of  the 
wheel;    for   by  that    law    men  can  purify  their 
souls  from  every  desire,  and  finally  attain  the  ever- 
lasting repose  of  Nirvdna."     Then,  when  the  great- 
ness of  his  mission  filled  his  soul,  he  burst  forth  into 
that  hymn  of  joy,  which  is  still  ringing  throughout 
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Hymn  of  Joy. 


CHAPTER  iiL  the  world  of  monastic  Buddhism : — "  I  have  endured 
the  pain  of  endless  transmigrations,  but  now  I  have 
discovered  the  cause  of  all :  I  have  extinguished  every 
affection,  desire,  and  passion  :  I  can  emancipate  my- 
self from  the  bondage  of  life,  and  enter  into  the 
eternal  rest  of  Nirvdna."  ^  But  Sdkya  Muni  was  not 
as  yet  to  enter  Nirvdna.  Out  of  his  pure  benevolence 
he  continued  to  exist  upon  the  world  in  order  that  he 
might  become  a  Buddha  and  preach  the  law.  At 
that  time  men  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  law ;  ^ 
and  ignorance,  or  what  he  called  ignorance,  was  the 
greatest  enemy  that  he  had  to  encounter.  "  Ignor- 
ance," he  said,  **  is  the  cause  of  all  pain  and  misery; 
because  it  deludes  the  imagination  by  its  illusions, 
excites  the  passions,  and  perpetuates  existences; 
and  this  ignorance  can  only  be  dispelled  b)'-  the  four 
great  truths,  which  are  the  law  of  the  wheel." 

When  Sdkya  Muni  became  a  Buddha  he  was 
sitting  under  a  tree  named  Bodhi,  or  the  tree  of 
wisdom,^^  in   the  country  which  is  still  known  as 


Hwd-quarten 
orS4kyaMuul 
at  Benares. 


29  Buddha*B  Hymn  of  Joy  has  been  thus  rendered  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  :— 
"  Without  ceasing  shall  [  ?  have]  I  run  through  a  course  of  many  births,  looking 
for  the  maker  of  this  tabernacle, — and  painful  is  birth  again  and  again.  But  now, 
maker  of  the  tabernacle,  thou  hast  been  seen ;  thou  shalt  not  make  up  this  taber- 
nacle again.  All  thy  rafters  are  broken,  thy  ridge-pole  is  sundered  ;  the  mind, 
being  sundered,  has  attained  to  the  extinction  of  all  desires." 

By  the  maker  of  the  tabernacle,  Buddha  probably  personified  the  passions ;  or 
rather  the  ignorance  which  deluded  the  imagination,  and  excited  the  passions. 
This  view  is  further  illustrated  by  the  Buddhist  legend  of  the  origin  of  man,  which 
bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  creation  and  fall.  The 
world  was  originally  peopled  with  celestial  beings  who  fed  on  celestial  food,  which, 
sustained  life  without  entailing  the  necessities  of  nature.  In  an  evil  hour  these 
beings  began  to  eat  rice,  which  subjected  them  to  those  necessities,  and  led  to  the 
distinction  of  the  sexes  and  the  outbreak  of  the  passions. 

^  It  is  a  favourite  idea  in  Buddhism  to  imagine  that  at  vast  intervals  of 
time  a  Buddha  appears  to  revive  the  knowledge  of  the  law  by  which  man  caa 
attain  Nirv&na.  Thus  the  religious  mind  looks  back  -upon  an  eternity  of  exist* 
ences  of  men  and  animals,  Buddhas  and  worlds. 

'^  The  religious  ideas  associated  with  trees  are  somewhat  varied.  Originally 
the  spirit  or  genius  of  the  tree  may  have  been  worshipped  as  an  abstract  deity. 
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Buddha  Graya.  His  first  act  was  to  proceed  to  Ben-  chaptbr  iil 
ares,  to  convince  the  five  Brahmanical  disciples 
whom  he  had  lost  when  he  ceased  his  austerities, 
that  penances  were  of  no  avail  in  teaching  religion, 
but  that  a  knowledge  of  the  four  paths  was  essential. 
In  this  attempt  he  was  successful.  Then  he  began  §g^°'®"''* 
to  preach  to  the  world  in  general,  and  his  success  in 
bringing  over  converts  to  his  views  forms  one  of  the 
strangest  phenomena  in  Indian  history.  It  is  not, 
however,  difficult  to  indicate  the  causes  of  his  popu- 
larity. The  conflict  between  the  religion  of  the 
Vedic  Aryans,  and  that  of  the  non-Vedic  people,  had 
thrown  religious  thought  into  chaos.  On  the  one 
hand,  Brdhman  preceptors  of  different  schools  were 
imparting  new  metaphysical  meanings  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Vedic  deities.  On  the  other  hand,  fana- 
tical Yogis  were  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  passions  to 
enforce  practices  too  revolting  for  description.  A 
third  set  of  teachers,  known  as  Tirthakaras,  appear 
to  have  had  a  still  larger  following.  To  some 
extent  their  teaching  was  not  unlike  that  of  Sdkya 
Muni.  They  denied  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
spirit,  and  asserted  that  the  only  true  deities  were 
*  those  men  who  like  themselves  had  overcome  every 
desire.  But  they  also  denied  the  existence  of  a 
future  state,  and  thus  cut  away  the  roots  of  a  moral 
system.  They  sat  under  wooden  sheds,  and  ex- 
hibited themselves  to  their  disciples  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  under  the  morbid  sentiment  that  they  were 

Then,  again,  snakes  often  live  in  trees,  and  the  deity  of  the  tree  was  identified  in 
tbc  snake  or  N&ga  as  a  phallic  symboL  This  was  probably  the  deity  whom 
damsels  propitiated  to  obtain  husbands,  and  wives  propitiated  to  obtain  children. 
When  the  Indian  sages  preached  beneath  the  trees,  new  ideas  became  blended 
with  the  ancient  worship.  In  Buddhism  there  is  the  tree  of  wisdom,  which  poa* 
nbly  may  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
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CHAPTEE  III,  superior  to  all  sense  of  shame.  All  these  fanatics 
were  more  or  less  reverenced  as  saints,  or  holy  men; 
and  some  were  even  worshipped  as  gods  by  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  masses.^  The  religious 
instinct  of  the  people  of  India  was  thus  being 
rapidly  corrupted  by  knavery  and  mania ;  and  many 
earnest  inquirers  after  God  and  truth,  must  have 
been  utterly  bewildered  by  the  religious  antag- 
onisms, and  could  scarcely  have  known  what  to 
worship  or  what  to  believe.  Amidst  this  spiritual 
darkness  the  religion  of  Sdkya  Muni  recommended 
itself  to  all  by  its  simplicity  and  purity.  It  fell 
like  rain  from  heaven,  clearing  up  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere, and  bringing  all  the  affections  of  the  heart 
into  vigorous  and  healthy  play.  In  mild  but  earn- 
est strains  he  preached  all  the  precepts  of  universal 
benevolence,  which  find  expression  in  the  five  great 
commandments.  He  exhorted  his  hearers  to  shun 
the  company  of  those  false  teachers  who  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  law  of  the  wheel,  and  to  court  only 
the  society  of  the  wise  who  had  begun  to  walk 
in  the  four  paths.  He  taught  them  to  be  respect- 
ful, kind,  humble,  contented,  grateful,  and  patient ; 
remembering  always  that  their  aflBictions  in  this  life 
were  the  just  punishment  of  their  misdeeds  in  former 
lives,  and  that  by  good  works  in  this  life  they  might 
ensure  happiness  in  the  next-»» 

''  A  curious  reference  to  the  worship  of  these  naked  Tirthakaras,  or  **  pure- 

IiTers,"  is  to  be  found  in  the  legend  of  Visakha.    See  Bigandet,  page  244 ;  and 

Hardy's  Manual,  page  225.    General  Cunningham  furniahes  some  information 

^ ,  respecting  their  doctrines  in  his  sketch  of  S&kya  Muni.    (See  Bhilsa  Topes,  page 

19.)  The  Indian  worship  of  fanatics  in  a  state  of  nudity  is  frequently  noticed 
by  old  European  trayellers.  See  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  passim.  Further  notices 
will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter,  which  treats  of  Greek  and  Roman  India.  Such 
exhibitions  have  been  generally  suppressed  since  the  establishment  of  British  rule. 
^  See  a  celebrated  sermon,  said  to  have  been  flolivered  by  S&kya  Muni  to  a 
Nath  or  Yedio  god.    Bigandet,  p.  116,  note.    The  same  aermon  has  been  pra- 
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The  converts  to  the  new  religion  were  naturally  CHAPriEin. 
divided  into  two  classes,  who  may  be  distinguished  Distinction  be- 

111-  mi  •      *^®®"  ^^ 

as  the  monastic  order  and  the  laity.  The  monastic  J2i^*gP**"^ 
order  comprised  all  those  men  who  were  surfeited 
with  pleasure,  or  were  without  hope  or  joy  in  the 
world,  and  who  were  earnestly  striving  after  a  re- 
ligious life,  and  to  observing  monastic  vows,  and  to 
following  the  strict  rules  of  poverty  and  celibacy. 
The  laity  formed  the  general  mass  of  the  converts, 
who  remained  as  they  were ;  immersed  in  all  the  pur- 
suits and  pleasures  of  the  world,  but  proving  their 
feith  in  the  new  religion  by  entertaining  Sdkya  Muni  ^ 
and  hig  priests,  and  endeavotiring  to  bring  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  into  conformity  with  his 
teaching.  Both  classes  included  individuals  of 
strange  experiences.  Voluptuaries  wearied  with 
pleasure ;  free-booters  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
crimes ;  Brdhmans  dissatisfied  with  their  preceptors ; 
Yogis  disgusted  with  their  own  uncleanness; — all 
heard  the  Muni  with  gladness,  and  after  due  pre- 
paration accepted  the  monastic  vows.  The  lay  con- 
verts included  men  and  women  of  every  class  and 
degree ;  powerful  Rajas,  enterprising  merchants,  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  needy,  the  liealthy  as  well  as  the 
afi9icted.  The  women  of  course  predominated ;  and 
maidens,  wives,  and  widows  are  described  as  amongst 
the  most  fervent  disciples  of  Sdkya  Muni.  Stranger 
still,  even  the  wealthy  courtezans  of  the  great  cities 
eagerly  listened  to  the  words  of  the  Muni,  entertain- 
ed both  him  and  his  priests  with  food  at  tlieir  own 

eerred  by  F.  Saogermano.  (DeBcrtption  of  the  Barmaa  Empird,  chap.  xyL  Borne, 
1833.)  The  sermon,  howeyer,  is  a  strange  intermingling  of  two  totally  different 
coirents  of  religions  thought,  namely :  the  religion  of  the  laity  under  which  men 
were  to  cultivate  all  the  duties  of  the  affections ;  and  the  discipline  of  the  mon- 
■ctie  order  in  which  they  were  to  abstract  themaelTes  from  all  the  affections. 
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CHAPTEE  III.  houses,  and  took  refuge  in  the  three  gems— Buddha, 
the  Law,  and  the  Assembly."  Vimbasara,  Raja  of 
Magadha,  built  one  Vihdra,  or  monastery,  near  his 
capital  at  Rajagriha,  in  the  country  still  known  as 
Buddha  Gaya.  A  rich  merchant  of  Kosala,  named 
Andthapindadu,  built  another  VihS.ra  at  Srdvastf, 
the  frontier  city  between  Kosala  and  Magadha  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Benares.  Another  important 
Vihdra  was  built  in  the  deer  forest  near  Benares. 
In  a  word,  within  a  few  years  of  the  commencement 
of  his  public  career,  SdJkya  Muni  appears  to  have 
fairly  founded  a  religion,  and  established  a  regular 
organization  for  the  strict  maintenance  of  monastic 
rule  in  the  Vihdras,  and  further  spread  of  the  new 
faith  throughout  Hindustan. 
^dL  nJt?™'  The  collective  community  of  monks  were  known 
mwikl*''"*  by  the  general  terms  of  assembly  and  priesthood. 
But  the  term  '^  priest,"  which  is  borrowed  from  an 
age  of  sacrifice,  is  apt  to  mislead,  and  consequently 
has  been  generally  avoided.  The  members  of  the 
assembly  are  not  priests  in  either  the  ancient  or. 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  They  neither  oflFer  up 
#  sacrifice  nor  prayer.  They  celebrate  no  sacraments  of 
any  kind  whatever.  They  take  no  part  in  the  rites 
of  marriage  nor  in  those  of  funerals ;  for  the  idea  of 
marriage  is  opposed  to  their  own  profession ;  whilst 
the  burying  or  burning  of  a  dead  body  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  religion.  Again,  they  are  called 
mendicants,  but  they  are  not  so  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word.     It  is  contrary  to  their  rule  to 

'^  In  the  Buddhist  religion  these  three  so-called  gems  are  continuall  j  refeired 
to.  They  are  known  as  Bnddha,  Bharma,  and  Sangha.  They  form  the  com- 
moncement  of  erery  Buddhist  hook,  and  are  uttered  on  all  occasions  hy  both  the 
priesthood  and  laity. 
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ask  for  alms  or  accept  money.  They  may  receive  chapter  iil 
voluntary  offerings  of  cooked  food,  clothes,  and  all 
things  necessary  for  a  religious  life,  but  that  is  all.*^ 
Originally  they  appear  to  have  lived  like  other  reli- 
gious sages  beneath  the  trees ;  but  subsequently,  as 
already  seen,  wealthy  believers  built  monasteries  or 
Vihdras  for  their  accommodation.  Every  morning  MooMtio  ui^ 
the  monks  left  their  respective  Vilidras,  and  walked 
slowly  through  the  neighbouring  village,  with  their 
yellow  robes  folded  around  them,  and  looking  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Sometimes  they 
carried  their  own  alms  bowls ;  but  generally  the  bowl 
is  carried  behind  an  elder  by  some  younger  disciple 
or  probationer.  From  time  immemorial  a  religious 
mendicancy  seems  to  have  been  practised  through- 
out the  east,  and  regarded  with  reverence  by  the 
people  at  large.  Amongst  Buddhists,  however, 
there  is  none  of  that  clamouring  for  alms,  wliich  too 
often  characterizes  the  Brdhmans.  Profound  faith 
in  the  doctrine  of  merits  furnishes  a  suflScient  stimu- 
lus to  the  pious  layman.  The  poorest  people  are 
ever  willing  to  give  a  portion  of  their  food  to  the 
holy  man,  and  thus  daily  add  to  that  store  of  merits 
which  was  to  ensure  them  a  happier  existence  here- 
after. Such  was  the  old  life  of  the  Buddhist  monk, 
and  such  it  continues  to  be  down  to  our  own  time. 

When  SAkya  Muni  had  admitted  sixty-one  priests  J'*"**^}'^^ 
into  his  assembly,  he  appears  to  have  carried  on  his 
missionary  operations  under  a  regular  system.  The 
centre  of  his  teaching  was  fixed  in  the  Vihdra  near 
Benares.  Here  during  the  rainy  season,  when  tra- 
velling was  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  Sdkya  Muni 

**  la  Burma  these  priests  are  called  Phoongbjes  and  Rabaus.   In  other  coun- 
tries they  are  called  Talapoins  and  Bikshas. 

9 
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OHAPTBB  in.  dwelt  with  his  monks^  and  instructed  them  in  the 
laws  and  precepts  of  his  religion.  When  the  dry 
weather  returned  he  sent  them  abroad  to  teach  what 
they  had  been  taught,  and  to  make  new  converts  to 
the  faith  in  the  law.  Originally,  when  a  convert 
was  anxious  to  enter  the  priesthood,  he  was  taken  to 
Sdkya  Muni,  and  admitted  by  him  in  his  capacity  of 
head  or  grand  master  of  the  assembly ;  but  this  pro- 
cedure  was  found  to  entail  so  many  fatiguing  jour- 
neys,  that  it  was  relaxed  in  Sdkya  Muni's  own  life- 
time, and  the  elder  monks  were  empowered  to  admit 
all  candidates  for  monastic  vows.  Sometimes  Sdkya 
Muni  himself  engaged  in  missionary  work  amongst 
the  villages ;  but  as  a  rule  he  generally  proceeded 
from  Benares  to  Rajagriha  or  some  other  great  city, 
where  he  preached  to  the  wealthier  and  more  cul- 
tivated hearers,  and  only  exhorted  the  rural  popula- 
tions on  his  way.^ 

Admissioii  of  The  admission  of  a  convert  into  the  priesthood 

monks  into  the  ,    .  ^  ^        ^ 

•**"^^y-  is  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  striking  ceremonies  in 
the  Buddhist  religion.  The  neopliyte  is  dressed  in 
his  gayest  attire,  and  carried  to  the  monastery  in  a 
procession  of  friends  and  relatives  in  festal  array, 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  musicians  playing  all  the 
way.  This  is  done  in  commemoration  of  the  pro- 
cession which  accompanied  Gotama,  when  he  drove 
in  his  chariot  from  his  garden  to  his  palace  on  the 

^  The  retirement  of  S&kya  Muni  with  his  monks  during  the  ramj  season  ia 
still  commemorated  bj  a  festival,  known  as  the  Buddhist  Lent,  which  commences 
with  the  full  moon  in  the  month  of  July  and  ends  with  the  full  moon  in  the 
month  of  October.  A  few  of  the  more  feryent  monks  lire  during  this  period  in 
retirement,  and  occupy  themselves  with  reading  and  meditation.  But  the  roassee 
chiefly  celebrate  it  by  flocking  to  the  pagodas  on  the  days  of  the  new  and  foU 
moon,  and  placing  ofiforings  of  flowers  and  tapers  before  the  images  of  G6tama,  or 
6&kya  Muni,  and  presenting  an  abundance  of  all  the  neoesmriea  of  life  to  the 
neighbouring  monasteries. 


fm 
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evening  before  he  entered  upon  his  religious  career.  cHAPrga  m. 
The  moment  the  neophyte  enters  the  doorway  of 
the  monastery  his  secular  life  is  brought  to  a  close. 
His  hair  and  beard  are  shaved  completely  away. 
His  fine  clothes  are  taken  off,  and  he  is  invested 
with  the  three  yellow  robes, — the  shirt,  the  petti- 
coat, and  the  mantle.     He  then  prostrates  himself 
before  the  elder  priest  who  is  about  to  admit  him, 
and  assumes  the  attitude  of  worship,  and  exclaims 
aload  three  times : — "  I   adore  Buddha,  the  Law, 
and  the  Assembly."     Finally  he  takes  the  vows  of 
poverty    and    celibacy,   and    henceforth    conforms 
to  monastic  rule.     Every  young  man  is  supposed 
to  be  admitted  at  least  once  into  a  monastery ;  it 
may  be  for  a  short  time,  as  a  matter  of  form,  or 
for  only  a  year  or  two  to   finish  his  education ; 
or,  if  he  has  completed  his  twentieth  year,  it  may 
be  for  life.     But  however  this  may  be,  so  long  as 
he  wears   a  yellow  robe,  he  is   invested  with  a 
sacred   character.     A  minor  offence  might  be  ex- 
piated by  confession  and  penance ;  but  for  any  of 
the  capital  sins,  such  as  murder,  theft,  or  unchastity, 
the  vile  apostate  is  expelled  from  the  monastery, 
and  regarded  with  general  horror  and  detestation.*'' 
But  the  monasticism  of  Buddha  had  its   dark 


"  Beeides  the  fire  commandmentB  forbidding  murder,  theft,  unchastity,  dmnk- 
and  Ijing,  every  monk  was  required  to  abstain  from  the  five  prohibited 
things,  namely — 1.  Eating  solid  food  after  mid-day.  2.  Dancing,  singing,  and 
Auic.  3.  Flowers,  perfumes,  or  ungnents.  4.  High  or  luxurious  seats.  5.  Ac- 
cepting gold  or  silver. 

The  four  capital  sins  are  said  to  be  murder,  theft,  unchastity,  and  spiritual 
pride.    PracticaJly  the  sin  of  spiritual  pride  is  ignored. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  the  Buddhistic  hierarchy  consists  of  five  grades, 
namely — 1.  The  neophyte,  under  twenty.  2.  The  monk,  or  priest  proper.  3. 
The  head  of  a  Vih&ra,  corresponding  perhaps  to  an  abbot.  4.  The  head  of  all  the 
Tihiinis  in  a  district,  corresponding  perhaps  to  a  bishop.  6.  The  head  of  all  the 
Tihiias  in  a  province,  corresponding  to  a  primate. 


i 
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CHATTER  m.  side.  It  took  away  all  the  poetry  of  existence.  It 
Bl!ddhut®i2Sn.  stripped  life  of  every  illusion,  if  illusion  it  be,  which 
Mticum.  imparts  a  purity  and  dignity  to  the  passions.  It 
made  war  upon  the  religion  of  the  heart.  It  sought 
to  stifle  all  aspirations  after  God,  by  teaching  that 
prayers  and  sacrifices  were  of  no  avail  to  suffering 
humanity.  In  like  manner  it  sought  to  crusli  out 
the  young  affections  by  teaching  that  beauty  and 
loveliness  were  mere  delusions  of  the  imagination  to 
cover  the  defects  and  corruptions  of  humanity.  The 
teaching  of  Sdkya  Muni  thus  often  amounted  to  a 
disgusting  cynicism ;  but  this  was  chiefly  confined 
to  monastic  discipline.  Towards  his  priests  he  was 
stera  and  inexorable  at  any  pining  after  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world ;  but  amongst  the  laity  he  was 
equally  tolerant  in  religion  and  morals,  so  long  as 
there  was  no  deviation  from  the  law  of  kindness  as 
expressed  in  the  five  commandments. 

The  main  incidents  in  the  life  of  Sdkya  Muni 
are  chiefly  valuable  from  the  glimpses  which  they 
furnish  of  ancient  Hindii  life;  but  here  and  there 
are  genuine  touches  of  human  nature.  Thus  he 
went  with  his  disciples  to  his  old  home  at  Kapila, 
where  he  astonished  the  subjects  of  his  father  Sud- 
dhodana,  and  exasperated  all  his  relatives,  by  going 
his  morning  rounds  with  the  alms-bowl.  He  ad- 
mitted his  half-brother  Nanda,  and  his  own  son 
Rahula,  to  the  priesthood,  and  thus  deprived  his 
father  of  all  heirs  to  the  throne ;  but  subsequently 
he  was  so  touched  with  the  affliction  of  the  old 
Raja,  that  he  passed  a  law  forbidding  for  the 
Consent,  of      futurc  tlio  admissiou  of  any  man  into  the  priesthood 

pareuU  neces-  .-  .  /••i-  j»/. 

wytoordina-  without  tue  conscnt  of  his  parents,  under  pain  of 
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excommanicatlon.^    Raja  Suddhodana  died  shortly  chajcteiil 
afterwards,  but  the  circumstance  is  very  obscurely 
related,  and  seems  to  have  exercised  no  effect  upon 
the  career  of  the  great  teacher. 

S4kya  Muni  was  not  exposed  to  much  religious 
persecution  during  his  lifetime.  Brdhmans  and 
Yogis  were  mostly  indifferent  to  his  preaching.  The 
Tirthakaras  alone  exhibited  any  active  hostility, 
and  that  was  excited  more  by  his  success  than  his 

*  The  conTenions  of  Nanda  and  Bahnla  are  described  at  some  length  in  the 
kgend  of  the  life  of  G6tama,  but  thej  are  of  such  an  apocryphal  character  that  it 
may  suffice  to  indicate  tbe  main  points  in  a  note.  Nanda,  the  half-brother  of 
G6tam8,  or  S&kya  Moni,  had  been  appointed  heir-apparent  in  his  room.  The  daj 
of  installation  arrired  when  the  five  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed.  Water  was 
to  be  poured  npon  his  head ;  the  rojal  ornament  was  to  be  placed  upon  his  brow ; 
the  heralds  were  to  proclaim  him  **  Little  Raja ;  *'  a  8«parate  palace  was  assigned 
him  for  a  re»idence ;  and  a  fair  young  princess  was  given  to  him  in  marriage. 
Kanda  had  already  taken  his  seat  npon  the  throne  nhen  S&kya  Moni  entered  the 
hall,  and  cried  out  z^*'  To  know  the  Law  of  the  Wheel,  and  to  enter  the  four 
patha, — these  are  the  greatest  festival :  Come  down  from  your  throne  and  follow 
me ! "  Nanda  reluctantly  obeyed  this  imperious  demand,  and  followed  S&kya 
Unni  to  the  Vih&ra  in  the  neighbouring  garden,  and  was  at  once  shaved  and  com- 
pelled to  take  tbe  tows.  The  poor  young  bride  saw  him  go,  and  called  out  to  him 
to  return  ;  but  be  could  not  re^ist  tbe  strong  will  of  )iis  mentor,  who  seems  to  have 
been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  St  Dun&tan.  Kanda  subsequently  pined  fur  his 
bride,  but  u  said  to  have  been  cured  of  his  affection  bv  one  of  those  materialistis 
lessons,  which  emanate  from  the  dark  side  of  Buddhism.   Bigandet,  pp.  169,  177. 

The  contersion  of  Bahula,  the  son  of  S&kya  Muni,  seems  to  have  referred 
to  some  political  intrigue.  When  6&kya  Muni  first  left  his  palace  and  became 
a  religious  mendicant,  he  is  said  to  have  carried  away  with  him  four  golden 
eupa  or  Tases.  After  the  conversion  of  Kanda,  Bahula  became  heir-apparent. 
Aooordingly  Ya8odhar&,  the  mother  of  Bahula,  sent  the  boy  to  S&kya  Muni,  and 
asked  him  to  restore  the  four  golden  cups,  as  being  a  part  of  his  inheritance,  i.  e. 
state  insignia,  and  not  personal  properly.  B&kya  Muni  was  evidently  enraged  at 
the  demand,  and  replied  that  he  would  give  him  a  better  inheritance,  and  forth- 
with inducted  him  into  the  priesthood.  Bigandet,  p.  171. 

This  allnaion  to  golden  cups  seems  to  betray  the  Scythie  origin  of  the  S&kym 
Bajaa.  Herodotus  tells  us  (iv.  8 — 10)  that  every  Scythian  carried  a  golden  cup 
in  his  belt ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  to  this  day  every  Burman  of  any  preten- 
sions carries  a  golden  cup  with  him  as  an  emblem  of  dignity.  The  four  golden 
cape  mentioned  in  the  Burmese  Tenion  of  the  legend  are  described  as  golden 
minea  in  the  Singhalese  version.  (8ee  Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  206.) 
Possibly  they  may  have  been  the  four  golden  gifts  which  Herodotus  tells  us  were 
ever  carefully  guarded  by  tbe  Scythian  kings,  and  approached  erery  year  with  great 
aaerifices.    See  Herod,  ir.  6,  7. 
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OHAPTBB  III,  doctrine.  Indeed,  in  the  legend  of  his  life  there  are 
theTlS-"^^'  but  few  traces  of  religious  controversy.  On  one 
*^™*'  occasion    Sdkya    Muni    remarked  that  the    Br4h- 

mans,  who  taught  the  worship  of  deified  spirits  or 
existences,  were  ignorant  of  the  way  by  which  tlie 
soul  might  escape  from  existence.  On  another  oc- 
casion the  Tirthakaras  remarked  that  they  taught 
the  way  to  Nirvdna  as  well  as  SAkya  Muni.  But 
no  discussion  followed  in  either  case.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Tirthakaras  saw  that  the  stream  of  charity 
and  almsgiving  was  being  diverted  from  themselves, 
and  that  wealthy  supporters  were  deserting  them 
and  running  after  the  new  religion,  they  became 
naturally  exasperated.  They  sought  to  detract  from 
the  reputation  of  Sdkya  Muni  by  suborning  women 
to  bring  false  charges  against  him ;  and  although 
every  accusation  is  said  to  have  been  refuted,  the 
apostle  of  morality  must  have  been  exposed  to  con- 
siderable annoyance. 
iMMeniiom  In  Sdkva  Muui  appcars  to  have  suffered  more 
severely  from  dissensions  within  hLs  own  assembly. 
During  one  rainy  season  a  large  number  of  his  monks 
proved  refractory  on  some  question  of  discipline ;  and 
he  was  driven  to  such  extremity  that  at  last  he 
departed  out  of  the  assembly,  and  lived  by  himself 
in  the  jungle.  Ultimately  the  disaffected  monks 
were  starved  into  submission.  The  wealthy  lay 
converts  refused  to  support  them  any  longer ;  and 
the  rebels  were  thus  compelled  to  sue  for  pardon, 
and  make  their  peace  with  their  old  master.  Later 
on  a  violent  schism  broke  out  which  for  a  while 
seemed  to  divide  his  assembly  into  two  hostile 
camps.  But  this  incident  belongs  to  the  history  of 
his  declining  years. 
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Another  source  of  annoyance  arose   from   the  chavtbb  in. 

female   portion   of  the   community.      Women   are 

generally  warmer  in  their  aflfections  than  the  sterner 

sex,  and  consequently  are  more  ready  to  take  an 

active  part  in  religious  movements.     Accordingly 

they  showed  themselves  devoted  followers  of  Sdkya 

Muni ;  but  this  involved  a  strange  anomaly.      The 

religion  of  Sdkya  Muni  was  only  intended  for  men  ; 

and  was  directly  antagonistic  to  women.    A  cry  was 

raised  in  the  city  of  Rajagriha,  that  the  new  religion 

had  deprived  hundreds  of  women  of  their  husbands. 

The  mourning  of  the  bereaved  wives  was  compared 

to   the  lowing  of  cows  y    and  it  was  declared  in 

oriental  imagery  that  the  city  of  Rajagriha,  which 

was  surrounded  by  five  hills,  had  been  converted  into 

a  cow  pen.     A  similar  mourning  was  said  to  have 

broken  out  in  the  cities  of  Kapila  and  Koli,  where 

Raja  Suddliodana  had  recently  died,  and  a  large 

number  of  princes  and  nobles  had  taken  monastic 

vows.*  .  S^ya  Muni  was  sorely  perplexed  as  to  the 

best  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty.     The  obvious 

course  was  to  permit  women  to  become  nuns.     But 

**  Acoording  to  the  legend  of  the  life  of  G6tama,  a  war  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  between  the  princes  of  Kapila  and  those  of  Koli.  There  had  been 
originallj  a  dispute  abont  the  water  of  the  river  Rohini,  but  the  breach  had  been 
widened  hj  insolt.  The  men  of  Kapila  abused  those  of  Koli  as  being  sons  of 
lepers ;  whilst  the  men  of  Koli  retorted  that  those  of  Kapila  were  the  sons  of  pigs, 
who  had  married  their  sisters.  (See  legend  of  the  origin  o^  Kapila  and  Koli, 
€mUf  p.  102.)  War  was  just  about  to  commence,  when  S&kya  Muni  hastened.to  the 
spot,  and  brought  the  princes  to  their  senses  by  asking  if  the  blood  of  Bajas  was 
to  be  spent  on  account  of  a  little  water.  S&kya  Muni  is  then  said  to  haTe  preached 
to  both  parties,  and  to  have  converted  all  the  princes  to  his  faith,  and  admitted 
them  to  the  priesthood. 

This  incident  appears  somewhat  apocryphal.  It  would  seem,  howerer,  that 
these  little  principalities  of  Kapila  and  Koli  were  at  this  period  pressed  from  the 
ioath  by  the  large  kingdom  of  Kosala,  which  in  its  turn  was  being  pressed  by  the 
rising  power  of  Magadha ;  and  this  fact,  and  other  political  disturbances  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Baja  Suddhodana,  may  possibly  have  led  to  a  large  number  of 
ecHiTenione. 
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Reluctant  ad- 
missiou  of  nunt. 


Political  dia- 
turbanoes  in 
Hindustan : 
breach  in  the 
royal  house  of 
"Majtariha. 


CHAPTEB  III.  SAkya  Muni  had  strong  objections  to  a  measure 
which  might  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  his 
Vihdras,  or  cause  scandal  to  tlie  order.  At  length 
he  was  compelled  to  yield.  The  ladies  of  Kapila 
and  Koli  were  reluctantly  permitted  to  become 
nuns;  and  Prajapatl,  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
Raja  Suddhodana,  was  appointed  to  be  their  lady 
superior.*** 

During  the  declining  years  of  the  life  of  SAkya 
Muni,  a  great  storm  appears  to  have  been  gathering 
over  central  Hindustan.  The  two  ruling  powers  at 
this  period  were  Kosala  and  Magadha;  known  to 
modern  geography  as  Oude  and  Behar.  These  king- 
doms had  been  formerly  engaged  in  intermittent 
wars  for  the  possession  of  a  border  territory  lying 
between  the  two,  which  was  known  as  Srdvastf,  and 
was  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
famous  city  of  Benares.*^  During  the  earlier  part  of 
the  career  of  Sdkya  Muni  the  dispute  was  settled  by 
intermarriage;  Vimbasara,  Raja  of  Magadha,  married 
the  sister  of  Prasa-najit,  Raja  of  Kosala,  and 
obtained  Srdvastl  as  dowry.  Rut  Raja  Vimbasara 
was  now  growing  old,  and  the  court  at  Rajagriha 
was  agitated  by  a  fearful  breach  between  the  old 
Raja  and  his  son  Ajata-satru.  The  aged  Raja  was 
naturally  jealous  of  his  son  and  heir;  whilst  the 
young  prince  was  eager  to  obtain  possession  of  the 


*^  A  few  solitary  nuns  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  Burma,  and  are  to  be 
known  by  their  white  gowns.  Bat  they  are  generally  either  misshapen  or  ex- 
tremely ugly ;  and  it  seems  incredible  that  in  the  present  day  at  any  rate  they 
could  ever  cause  the  slightest  scandal. 

*^  General  Cunningham  identifies  Sr&yastf  with  a  locality  far  away  on  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Oude  (Ancient  Geog.  of  India,  vol.  i.  page  407  et  seq). 
But  Buddhist  traditions  distinctly  refer  to  it  as  a  border-territory  between  Kosala 
and  Magadha  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares.  See  Hardy's  Manual, 
page  286;  Bigandet,  page  262. 
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kingdom.  The  quarrel  between  the  father  and  the  chaptee  in. 
son  was  also  widened  by  religious  antagonism. 
Vimbasara  had  renounced  the  religion  of  the 
Brdhmans,  and  become  an  early  convert  to  that  of 
Sdkya  Muni.  Accordingly  Aj at a-satru  identified 
himself  with  the  cause  of  the  Brdhmans,  who  were 
naturally  hostile  to  Raja  Vimbasara. 

At  tins  juncture  a  somewhat  similar  breach  wasgrwchinthe 

•^  ^  Buddhist  m- 

created  in  the  assembly  of  Sakya  Muni.  Deva-"^**^- 
datta,  a  brother  of  Sdkya  Muni's  wife,  had  long 
been  a  monk;  but  he  leaned  to  the  practices  of 
the  Brdhmans,  and  formed  the  design  of  founding 
an  independent  assembly  of  his  own.  Accordingly, 
as  Vimbasara  had  been  the  leading  patron  of  Sdkya 
Muni,  Devadatta  ingratiated  himself  with  Ajata- 
satru ;  and  by  the  aid  of  this  prince  he  set  up  a 
Vihdra  of  his  own,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by 
numerous  disciples. 

An  unholy  compact  was  now  formed  between  ^gj^^^^^^^Ajat*- 
Devadatta,  the  schismatic  monk,  and  Ajata-satru,  ^StU'Sit 
the  rebellious  prince,  which  is  only  dimly  indi- ^^"^''*' 
cated  in  the  legend.  The  prince  is  said  to  have  been 
advised  by  the  monk  to  compass  the  death  of  his 
father ;  and  this  horrible  parricide  was  accomplished 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  ferocity.  •  The  old 
Raja  was  thrown  into  confinement,  and  starved  to 
death.  Ajata-satru  then  ascended  the  throne  of 
Magadha,  but  found  himself  exposed  to  enemies  on 
every  side.  The  popular  feeling  was  strongly 
aroused  against  him,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
parricide,  but  also  because  he  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  recreant  monk,  Devadatta.  In  the  first 
instance  he  had  been  induced  by  Devadatta  to  at- 
tempt the  life  of  Sdkya  Muni ;  and  had  actually  sent 
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CHAPTBR  iiL  a  body  of  archers  for  that  purpose ;  bat  the  archers 
refused  to  obey  orders,  which  would  have  stained 
their  hands  with  the  blood  of  so  holy  a  man.  At 
last  Ajata-satru  appears  to  have  been  either  terrified 
by  his  unpopularity,  or  suflFering  from  the  pangs  of 
remorse  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  probably 
sick  of  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  Devadatta 
against  his  religious  msister.  Accordingly  he  sacrificed 
Devadatta,  and  made  his  peace  with  SAkya  Muni. 
According  to  the  legend  Devadatta  was  transfixed  in 
hell  on  bars  of  red-hot  iron  ;  but  in  all  probability 
he  was  literally  crucified  by  order  of  Ajata-satru.^ 

Whilst  the  kingdom  was  torn  by  internal  com- 
motion, it  was  exposed  to  the  assault  of  its  ancient 
enemy,  the  Raja  of  Kosala.  Prasa-najit,  whose 
sister  had  been  married  to  the  murdered  Vimbasara, 
was  naturally  aroused  at  the  violent  death  of  his 
brother-in-law ;  and  at  once  seized  possession  of  the 
disputed  territory  of  Srdvastf.  But  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Ajata-satru  to  Sdkya  Muni  was  followed  by  so 
strong  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  favour,  that  he 
soon  drove  Prasa-najit  out  of  Srdvastl.     Indeed  from 

uJhS\*1Sat*.  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  reconciliation  Ajata-satru  commenced  a 
■*^~-  career  of  victory,  which  enabled  him  to  conquer  all 

the  neighbouring  powers,  and  ultimately  to  annex 
the  whole  of  Kosala  and  Vaisali  to  his  old  do- 
minions.^ 

Sdkya  Muni  might  now  perhaps  have  passed  his 
declining  j^ears  in  pious  tranquillity  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  powerful  Raja.     The  religion  which 

I 
I 

*'  Crucifixion  was  until  yery  lately  the  Burmese  pnnisliinent  for  heresy.    It 
has  now,  it  is  hoped,  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  through  the  spirited  remon- 
l  strance  of  the  British  government. 

r  «3  Bigandet's  Life  of  Gaudama,  pages  252,  361 ;  Hardy's  Manual,  page  285, 
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lie  taught  presented  powerful  attractions  in  an  age  c?HAFrER  ni. 
of  political  unrest ;  and  wliilst  the  masses  were  con-  Sfi^'^ffillL**' 
soled  by  the  hope  of  a  happier  life  in  a  future  exist- 
ence, many  a  ruined  man  was  eager  to  bury  his 
hopes  and  joys  in  the  welcome  seclusion  of  the  Vi- 
hdra,  and  ponder  over  the  means  by  which  he  might 
sever  every  tie  which  bound  him  to  this  transitory 
existence.  Moreover,  Sdkya  Muni  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  not  only  the  respect  and  veneration  of  many 
of  bis  disciples,  but  the  most  ardent  attachment; 
and  for  many  years  a  faithful  monk,  named  Ananda, 
whose  memory  is  still  revered  throughout  the  world 
of  Buddhism,  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  personal 
attendance  upon  his  aged  master.  But  an  impa- 
tience of  his  strict  monastic  discipline  and  despotic 
rule  seems  to  have  been  springing  up  in  the  hearts 
of  many  of  his  priests,  and  he  was  too  often  disturb- 
ed by  cavilling  and  dissension.  Then  again, 
although  verging  on  his  eightieth  year,  and  as  elo- 
quent as  ever  in  declaiming  upon  the  miseries  of 
existence,  he  seems  to  have  been  reluctant  to 
leave  the  world.  This  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
natural  reluctance  of  the  old  man  to  die ;  a  reluct- 
ance which  is  common  to  all  humanity,  and  which 
neither  religion  nor  philosophy  can  entirely  over- 
come, until  the  mind  is  convinced  that  the  end  is 
inevitable.  Possibly,  however,  Sdkya  Muni  foresaw 
the  strife  and  trouble  which  would  follow  his  depart- 
ure. His  anxiety  upon  this  point  was  indeed  deeply 
touching.  He  said  to  his  disciples : — **  When  I  am 
gone,  do  not  say  that  Buddha  has  departed  from 
you  ;  for  so  long  as  you  keep  my  law,  so  long  you 
will  have  Buddha  with  you." 

At  this  period  BAkya  Muni  lost  two  of  his  older 
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CHAPTBB  III,  priests,  whom  lie  had  always  regarded  with  peculiar 
S^urite^^^  favour,  because  tliey  had  been  originally  Brdhmans, 
*'*^^"-  and  had  deserted  their  Brahmanical  preceptor  in 

order  to  embrace  the  three  gems.  One  died  peace- 
fully in  his  old  age ;  but  the  other  was  brutally 
murdered  by  assassins,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
hired  by  tlie  Tirtliakaras.  The  last  event  created 
,  much  excitement  amongst    the  disciples.       They 

naturally  asked  what  crime  so  good  a  priest  had 
committed  to  justify  such  a  horrible  death.  They 
were  told  in  reply  that  in  a  former  life  he  had  taken 
his  parents  into  the  jungle,  and  left  them  to  perish; 
and  that  his  death  in  the  present  existence  had  been 
a  fitting  punishment  for  such  an  atrocious  deed. 
Raja  Ajata-sati*u  exacted  a  terrible  revenge,  by 
ordering  both  the  murderers  and  their  instigators 
to  be  buried  in  the  earth  up  to  the  waist,  and  then 
burnt  alive.  Sdkya  Muni  however  bitterly  felt  the 
loss ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  last  public  act  was  to 
order  stupas,  or  memorial  mounds,  to  be  raised  over 
the  relics  of  the  two  elders ;  the  one  at  the  entrance 
•  to  the  Vihdra  near  SrAvastl,  and  the  other  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Vihdra  near  Rajagriha. 
5f  tlSlom!?^  It  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  this  commemoration 

memoration  of  ^^  relics  was  iutroducod  by  SAkya  Muni,  or  origin- 
ated in  a  later  age.  Either  way  it  has  formed  for 
centuries  an  important  element  in  the  religion  of 
Buddha,  and  is  thus  invested  with  a  deep  signifi- 
cance. Man  must  worship :  it  is  an  instinct  of 
humanity.  It  is  a  healthy  aspiration  of  the  soul  to 
seek  out  some  ideal  of  goodness,  beauty,  or  power, 
whom  it  may  propitiate  or  adore.  This  aspiration 
Sdkya  Muni  sought  to  stifle,  by  ignoring  all  deity. 
But  he  could  not  root  it  out  of  the  human  heart ;  and 
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it  accordingly  found  a  vent  in  reverence  for  his  own  cHAPTEitnL 

memory^  and  that  of  his  more  illustrious   priests. 

Thus  bits  of  bone,  teeth,  and  other  nameless  relics 

are  treasured  up  as  memorials  of  Buddhist  saints ; 

and  countless  images  of  SAkya  Muni  are  to  be  found 

of  every   size  throughout  the  world  of  Buddhism, 

firom  tiny  figures  carried  in  the  hand,  to  colossal 

statues  of  enormous  height.      This  may  be  worship, 

but  it  is  not  idolatry.    The  images  are  not  gods,  but 

mere  memorials  of  the  great  teacher  and  enlightener ; 

and  the  reverence  paid  to  them  is  but  a  development 

of  that  religion  of  the  affections,    without   which 

devotion  itself  will  soon  harden  into  a  cold  and  fossil 

creed.** 

The  narrative  of  the  death  of  Sdkya  Muni,  or,  to  Death  or  attjm 
use  the  language  of  Buddliism,  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  soul  entered  Nirvdna,  are  startling 
from  their  extreme  simplicity.  Ho  was  journeying 
through  the  country  of  Kosala,  when  a  pious  wor- 
shipper put  a  roast  sucking-pig  into  his  alms-bowl ; 
and  the  old  apostle  is  said  to  have  partaken  so  freely 
of  the  rich  food,  that  it  brought  on  an  internal  com- 
plaint which  proved  fatal.  He  was  taken  very  ill  on 
the  road,  and  a  couch  was  prepared  for  him  under 
a  tree.  There  he  passed  a  night  of  severe  suffering, 
but  continued  to  exhort  his  disciples  to  the  last,  and 

^  According  to  the  legend  of  the  life  of  G6tama,  he  is  said  to  have  himself 
drigioated  this  rererence  for  relics  at  an  early  period  of  his  teaching,  hy  giving 
eight  of  the  hairs  from  his  head  to  some  merchants  who  had  come  from  Burma. 
The  merchants  are  said  to  have  receired  these  relics  with  hecoming  rererence,  and 
to  hare  huilt  a  pagoda  orer  them,  which  is  still  famous  throughout  eastern  Asia 
u  the  great  Shwe-dagon  pagoda  at  Rangoon.  But  the  sceptic  might  urge  that 
i^ostles  rarely  g|Te  away  relics  of  themselves,  and  certainly  not  at  the  commence- 
neiktof  their  career; 'and  if  G6tama  was  so  thoroughly  shaved,  as  he  ought  to 
bave  been  by  the  rules  of  his  order,  he  would  have  found  insuperable  difficulties  in 
procaring  the  hairs. 
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CHAPTER  III,  frequently  repeated  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
religion  that  all  existences  are  transitory.  At  early 
dawn  his  soul  sunk  into  the  eternal  rest  of  Nirvdna. 
tWpSiJTrS?  The  death  of  Sakya  Muni  from  eating  too  much 
ca^^ofdwth.  roast  pork  has  a  deep  significance.  It  is  generally 
accepted  as  a  literal  fact ;  for  although  it  seems  to 
detract  from  the  piety  of  the  saint,  the  story  is 
admitted  by  the  Buddhists  themselves.  It  certainly 
appears  strange  that  Sdkya  Muni  should  have  eaten 
flesh  meat  in  direct  opposition  to  his  great  com- 
mandment,— "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  But  still  this 
point  is  capable  of  explanation.  All  Kshatriyas  are 
flesh  eaters  by  instinct ;  and  in  the  present  day  the 
Buddhists  urge  that  the  commandment  is  not  a 
Brahmanical  caste  law  against  eating  flesh  meat,  but  a 
Buddhist  law  against  putting  any  animal  to  death.** 
Accordingly,  whilst  the  pious  Buddhist  will  not  kill, 
he  will  readily  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  has 
been  slaughtered  by  anotl)er,  or  killed  by  an  acci- 
dent, or  died  a  natural  death.  The  disease  also 
of  which  Sdkya  Muni  died  is  strangely  suggestive. 
At  different  periods  of  his  life  he  was  subject  to 
internal  complaints,  and  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  a  doctor,  named  Jevaka,  who  cured  his  previous 
attacks,  probably  by  administering  opium.  It  is 
therefore  not  impossible  that  Sdkya  Muni  derived 
his  conception  of  Nirvdna  from  the  pleasurable  repose 
produced  by  opium.  In  the  present  day,  however, 
opium  is  treated  as  an  intoxicating  drug,  and  as  such 
is  forbidden  to  all  Buddhists. 

The  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Sdkya 

«<»■■- ■       ~ 1 

^  It  will  be  Been  hereafter  that  both  the  story  and  the  explanation  are  the 
probable  intention  of  some  flesh-loving  monk,  and  were  apparently  interpolated 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  highest  authority  for  the  indulgence. 
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Muni  are  apparently  related  with  some  exaggeration.  cHAPTBunL 
The  neighbouring  princes  are  said  to  have  hastened  ^JllJ'JJ^ttS^ 
to  the  spot  to  mourn  their  loss,  and  assist  at  the  mi^i^uSTdii- 
obsequies  of  the  great  teacher.     The  body  lay  in  iSi«.**^" 
state  for  seven  days,  and  was  then  burnt  with  all 
the  pomp  and  magnificence   which  attended  the 
cremation  of  a  Sakya  Raja.  After  the  ceremony  was 
over,  the  relics  were  carefully  collected,  but  different 
princes  are  said  to  have  asserted  rival   claims    to 
possession.     An  appeal  to  the  sword  was  on  the  eve 
of  being  made,  when  a   Brdhman,  named  Drona, 
settled  the  dispute  by  dividing  the  relics  into  eight 
shares,  which  were  finally  deposited  in  appropriate 
stupas  in  eight  different  cities.^ 

The  life  of  Gotama  Buddha  thus  passes  away  unmii  chnno- 
into  the  world  of  legend.  Indeed  the  entire  narra-  Bcnd. 
live  is  surrounded  in  the  original  by  a  halo  of  unreal 
glory  and  mythical  exaggeration,  which  are  evi- 
dently the  product  of  a  later  age  of  Buddhist  monas- 
ticism.  These  supernatural  data  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  excluded  from  the  foregoing  bio- 
graphy.    Indeed  for  the  most  part  they  are  un- 

^  Without  absolutely  denying  the  credibility  of  all  the  details  mentioned  in  the 
text,  it  is  evident  that  some  of  them  are  open  to  question,  especially  the  dispute 
ftbout  the  relics,  and  their  ultimate  disposal.  It  is  added  in  the  legend  of  the 
lile  of  G6tama,  that  about  twenty  years  after  his  death,  the  famous  Br&hman 
Kasyapa  felt  some  alarm  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  relics.  He  accordingly  collected 
tbem  from  the  several  princes,  and  deposited  them  in  a  Vih&ra  of  brass,  which  he 
plaeed  in  a  deep  yault  eighty  cubits  under-groimd.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  out 
a  prophecy,  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  Tanlt  would  be  opened  by  a 
king  named  A86ka ;  and  he  placed  this  prophecy  in  the  Vih&ra  together  with 
the  relics.  The  relics  and  the  prophecy  were  in  due  course  discoYered  by  King 
A86ka  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years.  (Bigandet,  page  34  et  seq.)  A  sus- 
picion is  thus  excited  that  the  prophecy,  and  perchance  the  relics  also,  are  part  of 
a  pious  fraud  concocted  in  the  lifetime  of  A66ka,  or  perhaps  even  later.  Both 
Drona  who  distributed  the  relics,  and  Easyapa  who  collected  them  and  stowed 
them  ftwaj,  were  Brfchman  soges,  whose  existence  is  mythical.  They  are  often 
mentionsd  in  both  the  Mah&  Bh&rata  and  Btm&yana. 
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CHAPTER  III,  meaning  fables,  throwing  no  light  whatever  upon 
the  real  life  of  the  apostle,  and  introduced  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  amusing  the  imagination  of  wonder- 
loving  orientals.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
indicate  their  general  character,  in  order  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  in  the  formation  of  a 
correct  judgment  of  Buddhism  and  its  founder. 

tocJdSte.''™^  According  to  these  myths  Sdkya  Muni  was  but 

one  of  a  series  of  Buddhas,  who  have  appeared  in 
this  present  universe,  but  are  yet  separated  from 
each  other  by  vast  intervals  of  time.  Again,  this 
universe  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  universes,  each 
having  its  own  system  of  Buddhas ;  the  whole  cover- 
ing a  period  which  defies  all  calculation,  and  may 
be  best  described  as  infinity.  Then,  again,  Sdkya 
Muni,  in  his  individual  capacity,  passed  through  a 
great  number  of  transmigrations  prior  to  his  becom- 
ing incarnate  as  the  son  of  May 4.  He  worked  himself 
up  through  every  class  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom,  and  through  every  grade  of  humanity, 
performing  every  virtue  in  each  existence  in  the 
grand  aspiration  of  finally  becoming  a  Buddha. 
His  transmigrations  are  reckoned  at  five  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number;  and  mythical  narratives  of  each 
transmigration  are  to  be  found  in  Buddhist  literature. 
They  are  supposed  to  prove  his  surpassing  benevo- 
lence. At  a  very  early  period  he  is  presumed  to 
have  reached  such  a  pitch  of  piety  that  he  might  have 
escaped  from  the  miseries  of  existence,  and  entered 
the  eternal  quiescence  of  Nirvdna ;  but  this  termina- 
tion of  existence  would  have  frustrated  all  his  aspira- 
tions. His  mighty  aim,  was  to  deliver,  not  merely 
himself,  but  the  whole  mass  of  suffering  humanity, 
from  the  vortex  of  endless  transmigrations.      With 
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tins  object  he  continued  to  endure  all  the  pain  of  chapter  hi. 
successive  lives  in  order  tliat  he  might  attain  to  such 
a  perfection  of  humanity  as  to  become  a  Buddha, 
and  teach  and  save  an  ignorant  and  miserable 
world.  The  life  of  Sdkya  Muni  is  thus  the  mere 
biography  of  his  highest  and  last  transmigration ; 
although  his  spiritual  existence  is  connected  with  all 
worlds  and  all  time. 

Another  class  of  myths  represent  Sdkya  Muni  as  introductioti  of 

,.     .  ,      .  ,1  ^  T        "^    ,  XT     «>«**»«» and 

a  divme  being  rather  than  as  a  mortal  teacher.  He  ™i»cie8, 
was  not  a  deity,  and  he  claimed  no  relation  to  deity. 
Indeed  in  his  teaching  he  ignored  deity ;  yet  in  the 
myths  he  is  elevated  above  deity.  The  gods  are 
said  to  have  exulted  in  his  approaching  advent,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  deliverance  througli  his  teach- 
ing. His  mother  Mayd  is  invested  with  a  halo  of 
sacred  legend.  She  is  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
is  good  and  beautiful.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
espoused  to  the  Raja  of  Kapila,  but  otherwise  she 
appears  in  all  the  purity  of  a  virgin  bride.  She  be- 
came incarnate  in  a  dream  with  a  small  wliite  ele- 
phant. The  gods  guarded  her  and  her  infant  from 
his  conception  to  his  birth.  Thirty-two  miraculous 
portents  occurred  on  each  occasion,  of  which  the 
most  significant  were  that  an  earthquake  shook  the 
universe,  a  bright  light  illuminated  all  the  worlds, 
the  blind  saw,  tlie  deaf  heard,  the  dumb  spake,  the 
lame  walked,  the  crooked  stood  upright,  and  prison- 
ers were  released  from   their  bonds.*^     Ma3^d  gave 

^"^  The  remaining  portents  are  puerile  monkish  inventions.  The  fires  of  hell 
were  qaenchcdf  the  cravings  of  ghosts  were  satLsfied,  all  alarms  ceased,  all  diseases 
were  healed,  all  enmities  were  forgotten,  bulls  and  bufi'aloes  bellowed  with  joj, 
horses  and  elephants  joined  in  tho  chorus,  lions  roared,  musical  instruments  played 
of  their  own  accord,  gold  and  silver  ornaments  emitted  pleasing  sounds,  lamps 
Ughtad  themselves,  winds  were  perfumed,  fountains  of  water  suddenly  appeared* 

10 
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CHAPTER  III,  birth  to  the  infant  without  pain,  and  died  seven 
days  afterwards,  and  was  born  again  as  a  daughter 
of  tlie  gods.  Meantime  an  ancient  sage,  as  well  as 
many  BrAhmans,  testified  that  the  child  would  be- 
come a  Buddha.  Most  of  these  miracles  are  renewed 
when  Sdkya  Muni  finally  entered  on  his  Buddha- 
hood.  Subsequently  Buddha  himself  is  said  to  have 
performed  miracles,  but  they  are  foreign  altogether 
to  his  character  and  teaching.  He  is  represented  at 
times  as  sitting  midway  in  the  air,  or  as  flying 
through  it  with  the  velocity  of  a  sunbeam,  or  as 
appearing  surrounded .  with  a  halo  of  glory.  But 
these  are  such  palpable  fabrications  of  later  miracle- 
mongers,  that  they  are  unworthy  of  consideration 
in  dealing  with  ancient  Buddhism.*® 
Ai^«««riai^cb»-  It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  the 
kgeud.  legend  of  the  early  life  of  Gotama  Buddha  is  not  to 

be  regarded  as  an  allegory  rather  than  as  a  real 
biography.  The  main  incident  is  common  to  all 
civilized  humanity.  A  young  voluptuary  is  sur- 
rounded from  his  earliest  years  with  every  sensual 
gratification,  but  is  at  last  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  three  woes  which  are  inseparable  from  all 
animal  being, — old  age,  disease,  and  death.  Hence- 
forth he  regards  all  around  him  through  a  gloomy 
medium.  The  pleasures  of  life  are  stripped  of  all 
their  cliarms;  and  the  glorious  illusions  of  youth, 

every  tree  wob  corered  with  flowers,  rocks  were  corered  with  water-lilies,  dry 
wood  blossomed,  garlands  fell  from  hearen,  and  other  like  miracles  took  placa 
which  become  tedious  by  repetition. 

*^  Some  writers  have  remarked  upon  the  coincidence  between  some  of  the 
incidents  in  the  life  of  G6tama,  and  those  which  arK  recorded  in  gospel  history. 
(See  Bp  Bigandet's  Life  of  G6tama,  and  Dr  Eitel's  Lectures  en  Buddhism.) 
The  author  has  no  intention  of  entering  upon  a  field  of  profitless  speculation. 
The  supernatural  details  in  the  life  of  G6tama  appear  to  him  to  be  the  monastic 
inventions  of  a  comparatively  modem  age,  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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health,  and  beauty  fade  away  into  the  sad  realities  chaptbr  m. 
of  pain,  corruption,  and  the  grave. 

So  far  this  current  of  melancholy  reflection  has  S^JJ^JJjJ^ 
found  expression  in  almost  every  age.  The  delu- ®'"***''*"" 
sions  of  the  world,  the  unreality  of  pleasure,  and  tlie 
vanity  of  life,  have  been  the  theme  of  poets,  preach- 
ers, and  philosophers  from  time  immemorial.  Such 
a  phase  of  religious  thought,  however,  is  simply  the 
re-action  which  follows  heartless  dissipation ;  and 
Buddhism  itself  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  similar 
revulsion.  From  the  dawn  of  antiquity  the  Gangetic 
valley  appears  to  have  been  the  area  of  that  mate- 
rialistic religion  which  derives  its  inspiration  from 
the  mysteries  of  sex ;  and  Benares  was  undoubtedly 
an  ancient  centre  of  this  form  of  religious  thought. 
The  Buddhist  traditions  of  every  land  concur  in 
regarding  the  old  kingdom  of  Magadha  as  the  cradle 
of  Buddhism,  and  in  fixing  the  head-quarters  of 
Gotama  Buddha  in  the  city  of  Benares.  Buddhism 
would  thus  seem  to  have  been  the  re-action  from 
that  sensual  worship  which  was  associated  with  the 
ideal  of  strength,  beauty,  and  nudity.  Tlie  mytli 
of  the  temptation  of  Gotama  at  the  commencement 
of  his  apostohc  career  seems  to  confirm  this  view. 
According  to  this  myth,  which  is  only  generally 
indicated  in  a  previous  page,*^  the  tempter  Mara 
sent  his  three  daughters,  in  diflferent  stages  of  love- 
liness, to  seduce  the  apostle  back  to  the  world  of 
passions;  in  other  words,  to  win  him  back  to  the 
old  idolatry,  which  he  had  deliberately  abandoned, 
and  against  which  he  was  destined  to  prove  the 
most  determined  enemy  .^ 

^  See  anify  page  119. 

**  The  Buddhist  legend  of  S&kya  Muni  bean  also  a  remarkable  resomblanco  to 
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CHAPTBB  in.  But  the  allegory,  if  any,  fades  away  from  the 
moS*lIlid  A-  narrative  of  the  career  of  Buddha  as  a  great  teacher. 
iigiou»te»:her.  Indeed  from  this  point  the  life  of  Sdkya  Muni  in- 
volves a  strange  enigma.  His  religion  for  the  masses 
is  intelligible  to  all ;  but  his  discipline  for  the  wise 
involves  a  conception  which  is  inexplicable.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  of  a  young  prince,  surfeited  with 
pleasure,  devoting  himself  to  a  career  of  a  religious 
reformer.  It  is  also  esisy  to  conceive  the  motives 
which  induced  the  reformer  to  take  the  vows  of 
celibacy  and  poverty,  and  to  require  his  immediate 
disciples  to  follow  his  example.  But  it  seems  in- 
credible that  sucli  an  enthusiastic  philanthropist 
should  have  formed  the  conception  of  Nirvdna ;  and 
should  have  positively  yearned  for  a  state  of  perfect 
abstraction  from  all  existence,  amounting  not  merely 
to  an  abnegation  of  self,  but  to  actual  annihilation. 
It  also  seems  equally  incredible  that  he  should  have 
propounded  out  of  his  individual  consciousness  such 
an  artificial  system  of  metaphysical  religion,  as  that 
which  is  involved  in  the  modern  form  of  Buddhism, 
and  enforced  in  the  legend  of  his  own  life.  Accord- 
ingly the  suspicion  arises  that  the  conception  of 
•Nirvdna,  and  the  metaphysical  dogmas  of  Buddhism, 
may  possibly  be  mere  modern  developments  of  the 
ancient  morality  which  was  taught  by  S4kya  Muni, 
and  that  Buddhism  was  originally  a  pure  and  simple 
faith,  which  has  been  strangely  perverted  by  the 
monastic  teachers  of  a  later  age. 


the  Brahmanical  legend  of  Krishna ;  although  the  two  narratives  illastrate  tiro 
different  currents  of  religious  thought.  Krishna,  like  S&kya  Muni,  devoted  his 
early  life  to  amorous  pursuits,  hut  he  pursued  his  career  of  sensuality  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  Again,  instead  of  hecoming  a  moral  teacher,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  deity.    His  history  and  worship  will  he  brought  under  review  hereafter. 
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These  questions  will  be  further  illustrated  here-  cHAPTEBtiL 
after,  when  the  Greek  accounts  of  ancient  India  f»|njJ:2J«jj^ 
have  been  brought  under  review,  and  it  becomes  JST  "^  ^"*' 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  history  of   Buddhist 
India.**     Meantime  it  may  be  as  well  to  inquire 
into  the  real  significance  of  the  terms  Nirvdna  and 
Buddha,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  they  were  likely 
to  be  associated  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  GcStama. 
It  is  certain  that  the  two  conceptions  indicate  two 
important  stages  in    his  religious   career.      First, 
there  is  the  selfish  longing  to  lead  a  lifiD  of  religious 
mendicancy    for    the    sake    of  entering   Nirvdna. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  benevolent  longing  to  become 
a  Buddha  in  order  to  teach  mankind  how  to  attain 
Nirvdna. 


There  must  always  have  been  a  strange  conflict  ^**«??»" 


be- 


tween  the  two 


between  these  two  forms  of  religious  thought,  and  it  ~"~«**^"' 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  ever  have 
intermingled  in  the  same  channel.  The  selfish 
longing  to  attain  Nirvdna  induced  men  to  sever 
every  tie  of  affection  in  order  that  they  might  lead 
a  life  of  contemplation  without  duties,  and  con- 
sequently without  cares.  The  measures  taken  by 
Gotama  to  attain  Nirvdna  were  those,  not  of  an  r 
apostle  of  benevolence,  but  of  a  cold-hearted  volup* 
tuary.  He  may  have  been  surfeited  with  pleasure. 
He  may  have  acquired  a  distaste  for  existence.  He 
may  have  been  oppressed  by  a  religious  melancholy 
bordering  on  mania.  ^  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause,  he  evidently  violated  every  duty  of  the 
affections  in  order  to  carry  out  the  wild  vagary 
which  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul.    In  other 


•*  See  infra^  chap.  t. 
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CHAPTBR  m.  words,  he  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  his  parents,  his 
wife,  and  his  infant  son  in  order  to  lead  a  life  of 
seeming  independence  as  a  wandering  mendicant 
in  the  garb  of  religion.  His  subsequent  training 
under  Brahmanical  auspices  calls  for  no  special 
remark.  Like  many  enthusiasts,  he  had  fondly- 
imagined  that  religious  instruction,  observances,  and 
contemplation  would  supply  every  spiritual  need ; 
and  in  due  course  he  discovered  that  Brahmanism 
with  its  metaphysical  speculations  was  as  unsub- 
stantial as  chaff  or  wind. 

Conflict  of  wif-        The  benevolent  longinff  to  become  a  Buddha 

ishiiem  and  be-  ...  o      o 

nwoienoe.  -^^3  au  inspiration  of  a  very  different  character. 
According  to  the  monastic  story,  out  of  the  strong 
love  which  Gotama  bore  to  all  animated  beings,  he 
desired  to  become  Buddha,  in  order  that  he  might 
deliver  the  human  race  from  the  miseries  of  suc- 
cessive transmigrations.  But  such  a  sentiment  of 
universal  benevolence  is  not  only  strained  and  arti- 
ficial, but  directly  opposed  to  the  monastic  discipline 
which  was  supposed  to  purify  the  soul  by  cleansing 
it  of  all  affections  and  desires.  Again,  the  longing 
to  enter  Nirvdna  was  simply  a  selfish  dream ;  and 
the  longing  to  become  a  Buddha  must  surely  have 
been  something  more  than  a  sentimental  desire  to 
communicate  this  selfish  dream  to  the  world  at 
large. 

c»otama,a  Tho   transformation    of  G6tama    into    Buddha 

teacher  of  lovinc 

kindneM.  ^as  prcccdcd  by  a  significant  incident,  A  young 
woman  had  mistaken  him  for  a  god,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  an  offering  of  thanksgiving  in  re- 
turn for  having  become  a  happy  wife  and  mother,^* 

B<  Bigandet,  page  71  et  seq. ;  Hardy^s  Manoal,  page  166. 
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This  episode  belongs  entirely  to  the  world  of  oh  aptbe  hl 
humanity.  It  touched  the  heart  of  G6tama.  It 
awakened  the  dormant  a£Pections  which  really 
formed  a  part  of  his  nature^  but  had  been  stifled  by 
sensual  indulgences  and  metaphysical  speculation. 
That  a  religious  mendicant  could  be  moved  by 
such  an  incident  to  preach  a  cold  and  selfish  creed, 
like  that  of  Nirvdna,  to  the  world  at  large,  is  beyond 
all  credibility.  The  plain  truth  appears  to  be  that 
G6tama  became  Buddha  in  order  to  teach  Dharma, 
or  the  religion  of  duty  and  loving-kindness,  which 
would  promote  the  happiness  of  the  whole  human 
race  both  in  this  life  and  the  next.  This,  indeed, 
would  have  been  true  and  universal  benevolence; 
and  the  story  of  the  grateful  wife  and  mother  would 
form  the  natural  prelude  to  such  religious  teaching. 
The  monastic  biographer  seems  to  have  accepted 
the  incident,  but  converted  the  benevolence  which 
sought  to  make  humanity  happier  into  a  benevo- 
lence which  sought  to  annihilate  humanity  alto- 
gether.** 

**  The  primitiTo  relig^ion  of  G6taina  Buddha  appears  to  have  taught  that 
•very  relation  in  life  has  its  corresponding  duty ;  and  that  CTery  fulfilment  of 
duty  is  a  merit,  and  every  deviation  from  duty  a  demerit ;  and  that  according  to 
the  balance  of  such  merits  and  demerits,  so  the  individual  soul  would  he  rewarded 
or  punished  in  a  future  life.  To  tench  such  a  religion  might  properly  be  re- 
garded as  true  benevolence.  When,  however,  monasticism  sought  to  escape  from 
all  transmigrations,  and  consequently  from  all  future  states  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment,  the  benevolence  was  converted  into  the  desire  to  convert  mankind  into 
monks.    See  infra,  chap.  v. 

Under  this  view  the  antagonism  between  Nirv&na  and  Buddha  becomes  more 
pslpahle.  Nirv&na  involves  the  law  of  deliverance  from  existence;  Buddha 
involves  the  duties  of  existence.  KirT&na  involves  the  idea  that  men  should 
separate  themselves  from  parents,  wives,  children,  and  dependents,  and  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  celibacy,  mendicancy,  and  abstract  contemplation.  Buddha 
involves  the  idea  that  every  relation  in  life  has  its  corresponding  duty;  that 
servants  have  duties  to  fulfil  towards  masters,  and  masiers  towards  servants ;  that 
parents  have  duties  to  fulfil  towards  children,  and  children  towards  parents ;  that 
kinsfolk  and  neighbours  haTO  duties  to  fulfil  towards  each  other ;  that  the  laity 
have  duties  to  fidfil  towards  religious  teachers  such  as  priests  and  monks  $  and 
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CHAPTER  in.  There  is  tlms  a  broad  line  of  demarcation- 
&\w^u*priLt  l>€5tween  the  abstracted  monk  who  seeks  to  obtain 
andiaymaii.  jsjirvdnst  by  discipline,  and  the  pious  but  worldly 
layman  who  seeks  to  obtain  happiness  by  religion. 
This  line  is  perpetually  slurred  over  in  ancient  and 
modem  Buddhism,  and  yet  it  finds  general  expres- 
sion throughout  the  Buddhist  world.  The  monks 
scarcely  appear  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the 
masses.  They  teach  the  boys  in  the  monastery 
schools,  but  that  is  in  accordance  with  their  dis- 
cipline. Occasionally  they  appear  to  preach,  but  it 
is  only  to  recite  certain  precepts  and  observances, 
or  certain  passages  from  the  life  of  Buddha,  in  a 
kind  of  chorus.  So  too  the  laity  have  little  to  do 
with  tlie  monks,  unless  tliey  themselves  enter  the 
monastery.  They  are  ever  ready  with  their  alms 
of  food  and  clothing,  and  ever  ready  to  pay  visits  of 
respect  and  reverence,  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  their 
religion.  Stijl  on  all  occasions  there  is  a  genuine 
and  kindly  veneration  displayed  towards  the  monk, 
wliich  is  rarely  exhibited  by  the  people  of  India 
towards  the  arrogant  and  exclusive  Brdhman. 

that  humanity  itself  has  certain  duties  to  fulfil  towards  the  irhole  range  of  ani« 
mated  beings. 
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The  year  B.C.  327  marks  an  important  era  in  chapter  iv. 
the  histoiy  of  India.  More  than  two  centuries  are 
supposed  to  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Gotama 
Buddha.  The  great  empire  of  Magadha  was  ap- 
parently falling  into  anarchy,  but  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism  were  still  expounding  their  respective 
dogmas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  At  this  junc- 
ture Alexander  of  Macedon  was  leading  an  army  of  5j,^'{,J''*»* 
Greeks  down  the  Cabul  river  towards  the  river  Indus,  MiSSra'ic. 
which  at  that  time  formed  the  western  frontier 
of  the  Punjab.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
Greeks  appeared  in  that  remote  quarter  are  amongst 
the  most  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Alexander  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  yet 
he  had  abeady  scattered  the  armies  of  the  great 
king  in  three  victories  which  convulsed  Asia;  and 
had  then  ascended  the  throne  of  Darius  as  sovereign 
lord  of  Persia  and  her  satraps.  He  was  a  hero,  a 
demi-god,  who  had  introduced  a  new  power  into 
Asia,  which  was  a  terror  and  a  mystery.  The  Mace- 
donian phalanx  was  an  embodiment  of  union  and 
strength ;  a  development  of  that  political  cohesion 
amongst  Europeans,  which  Asiatics  can  never  under- 
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CHAPTER  IT.  stand,  and  against  which  they  are  powerless  to  con- 

tend.* 
poiSrSf  AiSi         Ostensibly,  as  captain-general  of  Hellas,  Alex- 
*"**"*  ander  had  avenged  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Greece 

by  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Personally,  as  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  he  had  sought  to  realize  that  dream  of 
universal  dominion  which  had  long  taken  possession 
of  his  soul.  He  was  not  a  mere  Tartar  leader,  eager 
only  to  plunder  and  destroy.  Neither  was  he  the 
leader  of  a  new  crusade  for  carrying  Greek  culture 
into  Asia.  He  was  a  soldier  statesman  of  the  true 
Aryan  or  political  type,  who  identified  himself  with 
the  empire  he  had  conquered.  When  he  had  seated 
himself  upon  the  throne  of  Darius,  he  saw,  what 
every  Asiatic  statesman  has  seen,  from  Cyrus  to 
Nadir  Shah,  that  Persia  can  never  be  strong  unless 
she  can  maintain  a  paramount  power  over  all  the 
barbarous  Scythic  tribes  to  the  north  and  eastward. 
Accordingly  he  inv.aded  the  north,  crossed  the  west- 
ern Himalayas,  and  conquered  Balkh ;  and  then 
crossed  the  river  Oxus  and  conquered  Khiva  and 
Bokhara  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes.  Then,  having  sub- 
dued every  enemy  in  his  rear,  he  approached  the 
Punjab,  with  the  view  of  realizing  his  ambitious 
dream  in  all  its  fulness.  He  believed  India  to  be 
the  extremity  of  tlie  earth  towards  the  eastern 
ocean ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  it  the  eastern  pro- 
vince of  his  Asiatic  empire. 

But  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
already  on  the  wane.     The  Hellenic  tie  to  which  it 

^  The  best  authorities  for  the  details  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  are  Arrian 

and  Strabo.    Where  other  authors  have  been  consulted,  they  will  be  specially 

cited.  The  object  has  been  to  indicate  the  general  course  of  Alexander's  in?asion, 

and  to  omit  all  uunecessary  details  which  throw  uo  real  light  upon  the  history 

of  ancient  India. 
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owed  all  its  streno:tli  was  befjinnina:  to  be  weakened  chaptbe  if. 
by  orientalism.     In  identifvins:  himself  with  a  Per-  oricnuitemK  or 

,  ,  .  Aleiander  and 

sian  sovereign,  Alexander  committed  the  fatal  error  of  *»»»*™y- 

endeavouring  to  recommend  himself  to  his  Persian 

subjects  by  descending  to  a  Persian  level.     He  ex* 

changed  the  Greek  helmet  for  the  Persian  tiara,  and 

became  a  Persian  in  his  thouglits  and  ways.     He 

had  no  passion  for  women  like  his  father  Philip ; 

bat  he  fell  in  love  with  Roxana,  the  beautiful  damsel 

of  Bactria,  whom  he  actually  made  his  wife.*   Under 

these  circumstances  he  began  to  imbibe  the  oriental 

vices  of  effeminacy,  vindictiveness,  and  greediness 

of  praise.     He  listened  to  the  voice  of  flattery  until 

he    believed  himself  to   be   something   more   than 

mortal.     India  had   been   conquered   by  Herakles 

and  Dionysos ;  ^  and  his  parasites  assured  him  tliat 

his  exploits  were  already  surpassing  those  of  the 

gods.     His  passion  for  fame  and  glory  amounted 

to  a  craving  which  nothing  could  satisfy  short  of 

worship  and  adoration.     How  far  tliat  passion  was 

gratified  during  his  lifetime,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 

but  to  this  day  his  oriental  name  of  Sekunder  is  as 

widely  renowned  throughout   Mussulman  Asia,  as 

that  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  in  the  western  world, 

.    The  main  plan  of  Alexander's  invasion  may  be  fianof thePim. 

MT  J  Jab  campaign. 

sketched  in  a  few  words.  The  Cabul  river  flows 
due  east  past  the  cities  of  Cabul,  Jellalabad,  and 
Peshawur,  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Indus 

'  Stolid  are  told  of  the  amotirs  of  Alexander,  bat  they  are  mere  rumours.  The 
ml  truth  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  Athenaius,  Book  x.  c.  45.  Alexander  was 
Bore  deToted  to  wine  than  to  women. 

'  The  l^nd  of  the  conquest  of  India  by  Herakles  and  Dionysos  has  a  re- 
ligious origin.  It  seems  to  hare  been  derived  from  two  different  cults,  namely  :— 
from  the  worship  of  the  Sun  as  Vishnu  or  Hari ;  and  from  that  of  Siva  or  Maha- 
^▼a  as  an  orgiastic  deity.  The  idea  of  a  military  conquest  by  these  deities  is 
purdj  mythical.     See  ante^  page  68,  and  wfrUf  chapter  vii 
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CHAPTER  IV.  near  the  fort  of  Attock.  Eastward  of  the  Indus  is 
the  fertile  territory  of  the  Punjab,  which  is  watered 
by  seven  tributaries,  namely,  the  upper  Indus,  the 
Jheluni,  the  Chenab,  the  Ravee,  the  Beas,  the  Sut- 
lej,  and  the  Saraswati ;  all  of  wliich,  excepting  the 
Saraswatl,  flow  into  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus, 
which  thence  runs  south  through  the  country  of 
Scinde  into  the  Indian  Ocean.*  The  design  of  Alex- 
ander was  to  conquer  all  the  region  westward  of  the 
Indus,  including  the  territory  of  Cabul ;  and  then 
to  cross  the  Indus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Attock, 
and  march  through  the  Punjab  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  crossing  all  the  tributary  rivers  on  his 
way  ;  and  finally  to  pass  down  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  via  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  con- 
quer the  great  Gangetic  empire  of  Magadha  or  Patali- 
putra  between  the  ancient  cities  of  Praydga  and 
Gour. 

Neceisary  con-  Tliis  plan  iuvolved  the  conquest  of  several  petty 
kingdoms  in  succession.  Before  crossing  the  Indus 
there  was  amongst  others  a  queen  of  the  Assacani, 
who  reigned  in  a  city  named  Massaga,  which  was 
apparently  situated  in  Cabul  territory.  Again,  after 
crossing  the  Indus,  there  were  at  least  three  king- 
doms in  the  Punjab  to  be  subdued  one  after  the 
other,  namely  ; — that  of  Taxiles  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Jhelum ;  that  of  Porus  the  elder  between 
the  Jhelum  and  the  Chenab ;  and  that  of  Porus  the 
younger  between  the  Chenab  and  the  Ravee.  Porus 
the  elder  was  said  to  have  been  the  most  powerful 

*  Five  only  of  these  rivers  were  personally  known  to  Alexander,  namely,  the 
Indus,  the  Jhelum  or  Hydaspes,  the  Chenab  or  Acesines,  the  Bavee  or  Hydrao- 
tis,  and  the  Beas  or  Hyphasis.  Alexander  does  not  appear  to  have  adfanced 
eastward  to  the  Sutlej.  (Compare  Bumes's  Bokhara,  ?ol.  i.  chap.  1.)  In  former 
times  the  Saraswatt  flowed  into  the  Indnsy  but  it  now  loses  itself  in  the  sand. 
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Bovereign  of  them  all ;  but  he  was  placed  between  chaptbb  it. 
two  fires,  for  both  Taxiles  on  one  side,  and  his 
nephew  Porus  the  younger  on  his  eastern  frontier, 
were  his  enemies.  There  were  also  other  kings  both 
on  the  north  and  on  the  soutli,  who  were  apparently 
either  at  war  with  Porus  the  elder,  or  else  in  friendly 
alliance.  It  would  thus  seem,  from  the  eminence 
assigned  to  Porus  the  elder,  that  his  authority  was 
not  limited  to  the  extent  of  his  kingdom ;  and  that 
he  was  at  least  the  nominal  suzerain  or  lord-para* 
mount  of  the  Punjab,  if  not  of  Cabul ;  whilst  the  so- 
called  hostile  sovereigns  were  originally  nothing 
more  than  refractory  vassal  kings.^ 

Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  Asiatic  empires  Political  nyvtm 
are  generally  speakmg  mere  congeries  of  provinces, 
satrapies,  or  vassal  kingdoms,  severally  ruled  by 
local  governors  or  kings,  who  are  each  expected 
to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  suzerain,  and  to  con- 
tribute a  military  contingent  in  tlie  event  of  an  im- 
perial war.  Such  a  political  system  is  naturally 
exposed  to  dismemberment  from  internal  revolt,  to  ^ 
sudden  revolutions  from  court  factions,  and  to 
foreign  invasion  in  moments  of  weakness  or  false 
security.  It  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  sword, 
supported  as  far  as  may  be  by  an  aristocratic  priest- 
hood; and  hedged  round  vwith  the  pomp,  prestige, 

*  This  rapremacy  of  Porus  is  further  confirmed  by  Hindft  tradition.  The 
existence  of  an  ancient  Eshatriya  empire  in  the  Punjab,  under  what  is  known 
ti  the  Lunar  dynasty  of  Rajas,  or  children  of  the  Moon,  is  frequently  referred  to 
in  SSmskrit  literature.  It  was  known  as  the  empire  of  Puru,  Bharata,  and  the 
P&ndaras ;  and  tho  Sanskrit  name  of  Puru  seems  still  to  be  presenred  in  the 
Greek  Poms.  Ferishta,  the  Mussulman  historian,  states  that  Porus  or  P'boor 
eonqoered  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  including  Bengal,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and 
that  he  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Ferishta  adds :— "  The 
Brahmanical  and  other  historians  are  agreed  that  P'hoor  marched  his  army  to 
the  frontier  of  India  in  order  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  Introductory 
ebapcer  on  the  Hindus,  rol.  i.    Briggs*  translation. 
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CHAPTBB IV.  and  supposed  divino  right  of  royalty.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  revolution  and  practical  dismemberment, 
such  is  the  conservative  character  of  Asiatic  ideas, 
and  the  force  of  routine  and  traditional  authority, 
that  the  nominal  supremacy  of  a  suzerain  will  often 
be  retained  long  after  the  political  ties  have  been 
virtually  destroyed.  Such  apparently  was  the  state 
of  Cabul  and  the  Punjab  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  Alexander ;  although,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
he  deemed  it  politic  to  treat  the  refractory  vassal 
kings  as  independent  sovereigns.* 

The  military  operations  of  Alexander  were  not 
those  of  an  ordinary  invader.  His  oriental  expe- 
riences had  already  rendered  him  suspicious  of 
intrigues,  but  had  not  entirely  destroyed  the  native 
generosity  of  his  character.  In  like  manner  his 
oriental  indulgences  had  perverted  his  moral  sense, 
but  had  not  vitiated  his  military  and  political  cul- 

2iSm^'  ture.  He  came  flushed  with  the  glory  of  his  Asiatic 
conquests,  profoundly  believing  in  his  own  high  des- 
tiny, proud  of  himself  and  his  irresistible  phalanx, 
but,  like  a  true  soldier,  neglecting  no  measure  of  pre- 
caution that  would  guard  against  any  probable  or 
possible  disaster.  He  feared  no  enemy  in  front,  but 
his  knowledge  of  Asiatics  taught  him  that  danger 
might  always  be  apprehended  in  his  rear ;  that  he 
must  make  every  footing  sure  before  advancing 
another  step ;  in  other  words,  that  he  must  obtain 
by  policy  or  force  the  full  submission  of  every  enemy 

*  The  state  of  India  under  the  Mogul  empire  daring  the  eighteenth  century 
was  much  in  the  same  condition ;  and  Clive  and  Hastings  followed  the  policy  of 
Alexander  in  treating  Subahdars  and  Nawabs  of  provinces  as  independent  sove- 
reigns. But  such  is  the  power  of  a  mere  name,  that  generations  after  the  Mogul 
emperor  had  been  stripped  of  every  shred  of  authority,  his  shadow  of  a  throne 
became  the  rallying  point  of  the  mutineers  in  1857. 
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whom  he  might  be  compelled  to  leave  behind  him.  chaptkeit. 
He  was  prepared  to  be  liberal  to  those  who  submitted 
without  a  battle ;  and  to  be  equally  liberal  to  those 
who  only  surrendered  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
But  he  was  resolved  to  punish  with  remorseless 
severity  all  who  attempted  to  revolt  after  once  sub- 
mitting, or  who  sought  to  deceive  him  by  cajolery 
or  lies. 

The  first  measure  of  Alexander  was  a  wise  stroke  ^<^inCM: 

siibinian<m  of 

of  policy.  On  reaching  the  Cabul  river  he  sent ''^**"**" 
messengers  in  advance  to  the  neighbouring  princes 
to  announce  his  arrival,  and  call  upon  them  to 
attend  his  camp  and  tender  their  submission.  Pro- 
bably he  thus  acted  in  the  capacity  of  sovereign  lord 
of  Persia,  to  whom  tlie  whole  region  had  been  tribu- 
tary in  a  previous  generation ;  ^  but  the  measure  in- 
vested him  with  the  character  of  a  protector  to  all 
who  were  hostile  to  Porus.  Tlie  result  was  that 
many  of  the  princes  of  the  country  hastened  to  his 
camp.  Amongst  these  was  Taxiles,  who  brought 
presents  for  Alexander  of  extreme  richness  and 
rarity.  Tlie  submission  of  Taxiles  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  Alexander.  The  kingdom  of  Taxiles  inter- 
vened between  the  river  Indus  and  the  kingdom  of 
Porus,  which  commenced  at  the  Jhelum ;  and  thus 
formed  an  admirable  basis  for  military  operations 
against  Porus.  Accordingly  Alexander  sent  a 
detachment  northward  to  occupy  the  city  and  king- 
dom  of  Peukelaotis,  with  the  view  of  making  pre- 
parations for  ferrying  the  army  across  the  Indus.^ 


8 


'*  Herodotus,  iii.  94,  95,  102. 

*  Taxiles  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  evidently  had  an  eye  to  his  own 
interest.  He  was  at  enmity  with  Astes,  the  king  of  PeuVelaotis ;  for  he  had  pre- 
▼iofisly  harboured  a  political  refugee  from  Astes,  named  Sangsua ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
ealt  to  aroid  the  inspicion  that  he  now  intrigued  to  procure  the  transfer  of  the 
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cnAPTER  IV.        Whilst  preparations  were  in  progress  at  Peulce- 

laotis,  Alexander  was  engaged  in  reducing  the  tribes 

/:-r' '  f    eastward  of  the  Indus.     These  people  were  dwelling 

in  the  territory,  which  is  now  called  Cabul^  and 

St2?of^hV     occupied  by  the  Afghans.     They  are  described  as 

tribe*  in  cabui.  jj^j^g  more  war-liko  than  any  of  the  other  Indians. 
When  defeated  in  the  plains  they  retired  to  their 
walled  towns,  and  when  their  towns  were  taken  by 
assault  they  fled  to  the  mountains.  Sometimes  they 
were  so  alarmed  at  the  reports  of  Alexander's 
prowess  that  they  burnt  down  their  towns,  and 
escaped  to  tlie  mountains,  before  he  came  up.  At 
last  after  some  desperate  fighting  they  lost  courage, 
and  dispersed  to  their  more  distant  strongholds.® 
The  most  formidable  enemy  was  a  queen  of  a  tribe 
called  the  Assacani.  Her  name  was  Cleophes,  and 
she  reigned  in  a  city  named  Massaga.  She  had 
engaged  seven  thousand  brave  mercenaries  from  tlie 
interior  of  India,  who  marched  out  into  the  plain 

E«duction  of    and  offered  the  Macedonians  battle.   Alexander  drew 

the  AsMcaui. 

cafjtureof  them  some  distance  from  the  city  by  pretending  to 
retreat,  and  then  turned  round  and  attacked  them 
with  his  phalanx.  The  Macedonians  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  but  could  not  prevent  the  fugitives 
from  escaping  to  the  city.  Massaga  was  then  be- 
sieged, and  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  At  last 
the  mercenaries  were  disheartened  by  the  death  of 
tlieir  commander  and  their  own  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and    sent   a   herald  to   Alexander,    and 


kingdom  from  Astes  to  Sangseas.     The  incident,  however,  is  very  simply  nar- 
rated by  Arrian.    Astes  attempted  a  reTolt,  and  bis  city  was  captured  after  a 
thirty  days*  siege,  and  be  himself  was  slain.   The  kingdom  was  then  given  to  San- 
geus  by  Alexander.    Arrian,  Exped.  iv.  23. 
*  Arrian,  £xped.  iv.  25,  26. 
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offered  to  enter  his  service.  The  offer  was  accepted,  chaptbb  it. 
The  mercenaries  left  the  city,  and  drew  up  on  a 
little  hill  near  the  Macedonian  camp.  Alexander, 
however,  discovered  that  they  intended  to  desert 
that  very  night,  rather  than  fight  their  own  country- 
men ;  and  he  accordingly  surrounded  the  hill  and 
cut  tliem  all  off.  He  then  captured  the  city,  and 
finally  received  the  submission  of  queen  Cleophes, 
and  re-instated  her  in  the  possession  of  her  kingdom.^® 
The  campaign  westward  of  the  Indus  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  capture  of  a  famous  natural  fortress 
known  as  Aomos,  which  was  deemed  impregnable, 
and  had  been  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  large  number 
of  defeated  warriors. ,  Alexander  took  it  after  a  pro- 
longed struggle.  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
Mahabun  mountain .^^ 

When    Alexander    had    fully    established     hisAie»nder 

J  ^  oroaaes  tiie 

authority  in  Cabul  he  crossed  the  Indus  into  thej^^*^/jj^ 
Punjab.  Here  he  halted  some  time  at  the  city  of  ®"*°*^' 
Taxila,  and  then  marched  to  the  river  Jlielum,  and 
found  that  Porus  the  elder  was  encamped  on  the 
opposite  bank  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  together  with  chariots  and  elephants.  The 
decisive  battle  which  followed  on  the  Jhelum  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  actions  in  ancient  story. 
Alexander  had  to  cross  the  river,  not  only  in  the 
face  of  his  enemy,  but  whilst  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  rain  of  the  south-west  monsoon.      The  passage 

1®  Qnintug  Curtins  relates  (viii.  10)  that  this  queen  obtained  the  restoration  of 
ber  kingdom  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour.  Justin  (xii.  1 1)  repeats  the  storj. 
Quintns  Curtius  was  no  doubt  a  romancer,  but  still  the  incident  is  not  in  itself 
oppoied  to  the  law  of  war  as  regards  women,  which  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient 
Kthatrijas.    See  ante^  p.  23. 

"  Arrian,  Exped.   ir.  25 — 30.     General  Cunningham    prefers  identifying 
Aonos  with  a  mined  fortress  named  B&ni-gat. — Ancient  Geog.  of  India,  p.  68. 

11 
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CHAPTBR IV.  could  oiily  be  effected  by  surprise.  At  length  one 
dark  and  stormy  night  he  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
small  island  in  the  river  with  part  of  his  infantry 
and  a  select  body  of  cavalry;  and  then,  amidst  a 
tempest  of  rain  and  thunder,  he  and  his  troops  waded 
through  the  remainder  of  the  stream  breast  high,  and 
reached  the  opposite  bank.  The  lightning  pro- 
bably revealed  the  men  and  horses  plunging  through 
the  river ;  for  the  Indian  scouts  at  once  rushed  off 
to  carry  the  news  to  Porus.  The  Indian  king  was 
evidently  taken  by  surprise,  but  hurriedly  despatched 
his  son  with  a  force  of  cavalry  and  chariots  to  oppose 
the  invaders.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  but  the 
Indian  chariots  could  not  be  drawn  through  the  wet 
clay,  and  were  nearly  all  captured.  Alexander  lost 
his  horse  Bukephalus  in  the  action,  but  the  son  of 
Porus  was  amongst  the  slain.^* 

MtetofPornt  When  Porus  heard  of  this  disaster,  he  at  once 
moved  against  Alexander  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  army.  He  took  up  a  position  on  a  firm  and 
sandy  plain.  In  front  was  a  line  of  two  hundred 
elephants,  each  about  a  hundred  feet  from  his  neigh- 
bour. This  line  of  elephants  was  supported  from 
behind  by  masses  of  infantry ;  whilst  the  two  flanks 
of  the  army  were  formed  of  chariots  and  cavalry, 
Alexander  was  strongest  in  cavalry.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  attacking  the  enemy's  centre,  ho  assailed 
the  two  flanks,  and  drove  in  the  Indian  hoi^e  upon 
the  elephants.  Porus  endeavoured  to  oppose  his 
elepliants  to  tlie  Macedonian  cavalry,  but  tlie  un- 
wieldy animals  could  not  keep  pace  with  tlie  ra})id 
movements  of  the  horse;  and  at  length  were  wounded 

''  Arrian,  Exp«d.  t.  1 — 16. 
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and  friglitened,  and  ruslied  madly  about  trampling  chapter  iv. 
down  the  Indian  infantry.  Porus  fought  Avith  a 
valour  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Alexander, 
but  was  at  last  wounded  and  compelled  to  fly. 
Ultimately  he  was  induced  to  tender  his  submission, 
but  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Rajpoot  he  demanded  to 
be  treated  as  a  king.  Alexander  responded  with  his 
usual  generosity,  and  the  two  princes  who  had 
recently  met  as  deadly  foes  now  regarded  each 
other  as  firm  friends.^' 

The  victory  over  Porus  established  the  ascend-  SSJJlJJn^^J^^'V*©. 
ancy  of  Alexander  in  the  Punjab.  It  was  probably  of  J??MSSfo*ti2 
more  consequence  to  the  great  Macedonian  than  his  jSeium. 
flatterers  would  acknowledge.  A  defeat  would  have 
been  destruction  ;  for  Porus  would  have  undoubtedly 
followed  up  his  success  by  the  conquest  of  Taxiles  ; 
and  Alexander  would  have  been  left  single-handed 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  war-like  mountaineers  of 
Cabul,  who  had  already  given  him  considerable 
trouble.  The  victory,  however,  not  only  decided 
the  question  between  himself  and  Porus,  but  enabled 
liim  to  open  up  a  new  communication  with  Persia, 
via  the  river  Indus  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  sent 
out  woodmen  to  cut  timber  for  ship-building  in  the 
northern  forests,  and  to  float  it  down  the  Jhelum ; 
and  he  founded  two  cities,  Bukephalia  and  Niksea,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  Jhelum  ;  ostensibly  in  memory 
of  his  horse  Bukephalus,  and  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory,  but  in  reality  as  suitable  spots  for  the 
construction  of  a  flotilla  on  the  Indus.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  fleet  was  indeed  in  accordance  with  that 
soldierly  instinct  which  led  Alexander  to  take  on  all 

^*  Aniazi,  Exped.  ▼.  16—20. 
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cnAPTEB  IV.  occasions  every  precaution  that  would  ensure  the 
safety  of  his  army.  But  still  in  dealing  with  his 
motives,  a  large  allowance  must  always  be  made  for 
his  boundless  imagination.  He  had  seen  crocodiles  in 
the  river  Indus,  and  at  first  fancied  that  this  river 
was  the  same  as  the  Nile ;  and  even  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  by  descending  the  Indus  he  might 
find  himself  in  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Further  information  convinced  him  of  his  error,  but 
awakened  a  new  idea.  He  was  assured  that  the 
ocean  intervened  between  India  and  Egypt ;  and  it 
had  ever  been  the  object  of  his  ambition  to  penetrate 
to  that  mysterious  ocean,  which  Homer  had  sup- 
posed to  surround  the  world.  It  was  partly  to 
realize  this  dream  that  he  purposed  conquering  the 
lower  Ganges  as  far  as  this  ocean ;  and  failing  that, 
he  hoped  to  reach  the  same  distant  sea  by  the 
Jhelum  and  Indus  rivers. 

Advance  of  Wliilst  tlio  flcot  was  boinor  constructod,   Alex- 

Aloxander  to  O  ' 

fl^Kh^'porw:  ander  continued  his  march  to  the  Chenab,  and 
e  younger.  (jpQgsed  that  rivcr  into  the  dominions  of  Porus  the 
younger.  This  prince,  like  Taxiles,  had  been  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Macedonian  invader  out  of 
hostility  to  Porus  the  elder ;  but  having  heard  that 
his  uncle  had  been  re-instated  in  his  kingdom  and 
reconciled  to  Alexander,  he  was  seized  with  such  a 
panic  of  fear  that  he  hastily  abandoned  his  throne 
and  went  into  exile.  Alexander  accordingly  made 
over  his  kingdom  to  the  elder  Porus,  and  nothing 
afterwards  is  heard  of  the  nephew.^* 

Alexander  next  crossed  the  Ravee,  when  he  was 
called  back  by  tidings  of  importance.     The  Kathaei, 


*•  Aninn,  Kxped.  t.  21. 


monsoon. 
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an  important  tribe  between  the  Clienab  and  the  chapter  iv. 
Ravee,  had  broken  out  in  rebellion ;  and  as  Alex- 
ander never  permitted  an  enemy  in  his  rear,  he 
hastened  back  and  reduced  them  to  obedience  by 
the  capture  of  their  capital  at  Sangala.^*  But  mean- 
time the  Macedonians  had  grown  weary  of  their 
campaign  in  India.  Their  spirits  had  been  broken,  ff^onians 
not  so  much  by  the  toils  of  war,  as  by  the  wind  and  JSSh^J^t^^* 
rain  of  the  south-west  monsoon ;  and  by  this  time 
their  love  of  ease  and  sensual  gratification  had 
blunted  that  passion  for  glory  and  dominion  which 
had  formerly  aniuiated  the  phalanx.  Accordingly 
they  utterly  refused  to  advance  to  the  Ganges,  and 
clamoured  loudly  to  be  conducted  back  to  Greece. 
Alexander  remonstrated  with  them  in  vain.  He 
urged  that  the  river  Ganges  was  not  far  off;  that  it 
fell  into  the  eastern  ocean  which  communicated  with 
the  Caspian ;  and  that  if  they  proceeded  they  w^ould 
obtain  immortal  renown  by  their  conquests  and  dis- 
coveries. But  tlie  Macedonians  sullenly  resisted 
every  attempt  to  lead  them  beyond  the  Sutlej  ;  and 
Alexander,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  at  last 
consulted  the  oracles  and  found  that  tliey  were  un- 
favourable to  an  onward  movement.  The  expedition 
of  Alexander  now  loses  its  interest.  He  returned 
with  his  army  to  the  Jhelum,  and  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  his  army  marched  along  either 
bank.  In  this  manner  he  proceeded  ahnost  due 
south  through  the  Punjab  and  Scinde  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus;  engaging  in  hostilities  against 


**  The  Kathaei  had  formed  a  confederation  with  the  Oxydraka»  nnd  Malli,  who 
appear  to  have  occupied  the  territory  in  the  ntighbonrliood  <►£  Multun.  After  the 
fall  of  Saogala  these  two  tribes  tendered  their  submission  to  Alexander. 
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CH^PTBR  IV. 


Eetuni  of  the 
expedition  to 
Penia. 


Burfluse  obsenr- 
atinna  of  the 
Greeks  who 
aooomiMnled 
Alexander. . 
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certain  tribes  who  offered  resistance,  or  who  re- 
volted after  making  due  submission.  In  some  cases 
the  insurgents  were  encouraged  by  the  Brdhmans ; 
but  Alexander  wreaked  his  vengeance  by  slaughter- 
ing every  Brdhman  that  came  in  his  way.  At 
last  he  reached  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  beheld  for 
the  first  time  the  phenomena  of  the  tides ;  and  then 
landed  his  army  and  marclied  through  Beloochistan 
towards  Susa,  whilst  Nearchos  conducted  the  fleet  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  finally  joined  him  in  the 
same  city.^® 

Tlio  Greeks  who  accompanied  Alexander  into 
the  Punjab  were  careful  and  acute  observers.  They 
accurately  described  the  face  of  the  country,  the 
numerous  towns  and  villages,  the  abundant  harvests, 
the  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  cotton 
shrubs  said  to  produce  wool,  the  sugar-canes  said  to 
yield  lione}",  the  pilhired  sliades  of  the  banyan  trees, 
the  alligators,  the  elephants,  the  monkeys,  the  large 
serpents,  the  small  cobras,  the  scorpions,  the  lizards, 
the  ants,  and  all  the  numerous  strange  sights  which 
meet  the  eye  of  every  Indian  traveller.  But  they 
failed  to  penetrate  into  the  inner  life  of  the  people. 
They  saw  only  the  surface,  and  not  very  much  of 
that,  for  they  were  campaigners  in  a  strange  land, 
harassed  throu;^hout  by  wind  and  rain ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  enthusiasm  of  their  leader,  it  is 
evident  tiiat  they  were  utterly  weary  of  the  depress- 
ing moisture  and  sweltering  heat  of  the  land  of 
Dionysos  and  Herakles.    Some  sights  attracted  their 

^>  Arriiin,  t.  22,  ct  seq.  The  military  operations  carried  on  by  Alexander 
during  his  voyage  down  the  Indus  are  related  at  considerable  length  by  Arrian, 
but  throw  no  further  light  upon  the  history  of  India.  Some  interesting  details 
respecting  the  identification  of  localities  will  be  found  in  General  Cuimingham's 
Ancient  Geography  of  India. 
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cnriosity,  but  they  disclosed  little  of  the  thoughts  chaytbb  rr, 
and  aspirations  of  the  general  population.  One 
important  fact  may  be  elicited,  that  in  the  Punjab, 
or  at  any  rate  in  the  countries  traversed  by  Alex- 
ander, there  was  as  yet  no  appearance  of  caste  dis-  ^S!^^ 
tinctions.  This  is  proved  by  the  absence  of  all^***^***" 
allusions  to  caste  in  the  history  of  Alexander's  ex- 
pedition. It  is  moreover  confirmed  by  tlie  absence 
of  all  similar  allusions  in  the  older  and  more  authen- 
tic hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda.  Had  the  institution 
existed,  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Greeks ;  especially  as  they  were 
eagerly  searching  for  all  resemblances  between 
Egypt  and  India,  and  would  naturally  have  been 
struck  by  such  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  caste 
systems  of  the  respective  countries. 

The  absence  of  such  distinctions  in  the  Puniab  vmri«tyofnMuv 
may  be  further  inferred  from  the  description  of  the 
marriage  customs,  as  furnished  by  the  Greeks  who 
accompanied  Alexander.  According  to  the  strict 
law,  which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  already  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  people  of  Hindustan,  no  member 
of  any  caste,  or  hereditary  trade  or  profession,  could 
marry  out  of  his  own  class.'^  Yet  the  marriage  cus- 
toms of  the  Punjab  involved  ideas  altogether  foreign 
to  this  law,  although  not  foreign  to  the  difference  of 
tribes.  Thus  in  some  tribes  virgins  were  oflFered  as 
marriage  prizes  in  boxing,  wrestling,  running,  and 
archery;  and  the  winners  chose  their  own  brides, 
but  married  them  without  portions.^®  In  other  tribes 
a  wife  was  to  be  bought  for  a  pair  of  kinc,^®  but  a 

^'  Megasthcnes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  49. 

^  Ncarchos  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  66.  Arrian,  India,  c.  xvii.  Tills  custom 
may  be  roferred  to  the  ancient  Swayamvara.     See  atite^  p.  24. 

^*  Tliia  was  the  old  maniage  custom,  which  prevailed  amongst  the  Vedie 
lUsbii.    See  ante,  p.  23. 
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CHAPTEB  XV.  man  might  marry  as  many  women  as  he  could  main- 
tain. But  a  custom  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Taxila 
which  plainly  indicates  that  caste,  in  the  modern 
Brahmanical  sense  of  the  word,  was  unknown. 
Whenever  parents  were  so  poor  that  they  could  not 
procure  husbands  for  their  daughters,  they  exposed 
the  damsels  at  a  marriageable  age  for  public  sale  in 
the  bazaar  or  market-place.  A  crowd  of  men  was 
collected  by  the  blowing  of  shell  trumpets  and  beat- 
ing of  drums.  The  necks  and  shoulders  of  the 
young  women  were  then  uncovered ;  and  when  a 
young  man  was  pleased  with  a  damsel,  he  married 
her  upon  such  terms  as  might  be  agreed  upon.** 

MTuie^a^bTtht         1^^*^  important  classes  or  tribes,  however,  are 

^'^'"'  described  by  the  Greeks  who  accompanied  Alex- 

ander, who  were  evidently  regarded  as  superior 
races;  and  each  class  had  its  own  characteristics, 
which  may  have  subsequently  hardened  them  into 
castes.  These  were  the  wise  men,  or  Brdhmans, 
who  were  also  called  sophists  and  philosophers; 
and  the  Kathsei,  who  may  have  been  the  ancient 
Kshatriyas. 

The  BrAhmans.  The  Brdhmaus  or  philosophers  followed  a  variety 
of  pursuits.  Some  were  engaged  in  public  affairs, 
and  attended  the  Raja  as  counsellors.  Others  prac- 
tised religious  austerities  by  remaining  in  one  posi- 

^  Aristobulas  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  64,  62.  The  disposal  of  maidens  by  public 
sale  was  an  old  Babylonian  cnstom.  It  is  described  by  Herodotus,  wlio  considered 
it  to  be  the  wisest  marriage  custom  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  The  maidens 
were  put  up  to  public  auction.  The  handsome  ones  were  sold  off  first,  and  would 
fetch  high  prices  from  the  rich  Babylonians.  The  plainer  maidens  were  helped 
off  by  dowries  which  were  provided  out  of  the  proceeds.  Thus  when  a  handsome 
maiden  was  put  up,  the  rich  strove  who  would  give  the  highest  price.  When  a 
plain  damsel  was  put  up,  the  poor  strove  who  would  take  her  with  the  smallest 
dowry.  Thus  the  handsome  girls  helped  the  plainer  ones  to  husbands.  Herodo. 
tus,  i.  196. 
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tion  for  days,  and  exposing  themselves  to  the  blazing  chaptbs  it. 
sun.  Others  imparted  religious  instruction  to  their 
respective  disciples.  Others  pursued  the  study  of 
nature ;  theoretically  perhaps  by  the  contemplative 
process  already  indicated,  but  practically  they  dis- 
played their  knowledge  by  prognostications  respect- 
ing rain,  drought,  and  diseases.  When  not  other- 
wise occupied  they  repaired  to  the  bazaar  or  market- 
place. They  were  held  in  great  honour  as  public 
advisers;  and  were  permitted  to  take  what  they 
pleased  from  the  shops,  such  as  honey,  sesamum, 
figs,  and  grapes.  They  went  about  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  but  every  house  was  open  to  them,  even  to 
the  women's  apartments;  and  wherever  they  went 
they  shared  in  the  conversation,  and  partook  of  what 
food  was  present.  Two  of  them  came  to  the  table 
of  Alexander,  and  took  their  meal  standing ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  alone  seem  to  prove  the 
absence  of  caste  ideas  amongst  the  Punjab  Brdh- 
mans.  Wlien  they  had  finished  they  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  spot,  and  commenced  their  religious 
austerities  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain.  These 
Punjab  Brdhmans  are  said  to  have  regarded  disease 
as  a  disgrace,  and  it  is  added  that  those  who  feared 
its  approach  burnt  themselves  alive.^^ 

Alexander  was  himself  much  interested  in  tlie  SS^dwf 
Brdhmans  at  Taxila.  Neither  he  nor  his  Mace- 
donian followers  were  religious  inquirers  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word.  The  worship  of  the 
gods  was  still  maintained  in  Greece  at  festivals  and 
sacrifices,  and  there  still  existed   a  strong  -popular     ^ 


^  This  was  not  the  case  with  all  the  Br&hmans ;  hnt  these  Greek  accounts  wiU 
be  brought  under  more  detailed  review  hereafter.    Strabo,  India,  sect.  61,  65. 
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cHAPTBtt  TV.  belief  in  oracles ;  but  the  fervid  interest  and  deep 
religious  awe  with  which  Herodotus  had  gazed  on 
the  deities  and  mysteries  of  Egypt,  were  neither  felt 
nor  expressed  by  the  men  wliose  intellects  had  been 
trained  in  the  political  struggles  which  had  long 
distracted  Hellas.  To  them  the  gods  of  India  were 
merely  Dionysos  and  Herakles,  the  popular  gods  of 
tlieir  own  country  ;  ^  and  the  religious  worship  of 
the  people  was  apparently  regarded  with  a  conde- 
scending curiosity  which  bordered  on  contempt. 
But  from  the  first  the  Brdhmans  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Alexander.  He  had  been  struck  by 
their  fortitude  and  resolution  in  voluntarily  subject- 
ing themselves  to  severe  austerities  and  penances ; 
and  he  was  curious  to  know  something  of  the  dog- 
mas which  led  to  such  results.  Accordingly  he  sent 
for  them  to  come  to  him,  but  was  told  that  if  he 
wanted  to  hear  their  discourse  he  must  come  to 
them.  So  he  sent  Onesikritos  to  converse  with 
them.^ 
tSSSToHiikri.  '^^^  interview  which  ensued  must  have  been  a 
^'maili?  strange  one,  but  only  those  perhaps  who  are  familiar 
w^ith  India  can  realize  it  in  all  its  significance.  A 
green  jungle  between  two  and  three  miles  from  the 
city.  A  group  of  fifteen  naked  Brdhmans;  some 
standing  on  one  leg,  and  holding  a  log  of  wood 
above  their  heads  with  both  hands;  others  lying 
or  sitting  on  tlie  bare  stones.  All  exposed  to  the 
pitiless  glare  of  an  Indian  sun,  w^hich  alone  would 
account  for   much   of    their  religious   mania.      A 


'^  Mention  is  also  made  of  Zcos  the  rainy,  who  of  course  was  the  Indra  of  the 
Rig- Veda ;  and  tbo  ilindds  arc  also  said  to  hare  worshipped  the  Gano^es.  Strabo, 
India,  sect.  G9. 

^  Strabo,  India,  sect  63  et  seq. 
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mixed  crowd  of  disciples  and  wondering  worship-  chaftbb  tv. 
pers  doubtless  stood  around.  The  European  visitor 
approached  in  Greek  costume,  accompanied  by  his 
interpreters ;  and  all  present  were  doubtless  eager 
to  hear  what  words  would  pass  between  the  stranger 
and  the  holy  men." 

Onesikritos  appears  to  have  been  rather  too  Arropmoeof 

^  \^  KRlanm  the 

anxious  to  propitiate.  Moreover  the  natural  arro-  Brtomau. 
gance  of  Kalanos,  the  Brdhman  whom  he  addressed, 
was  stimulated  by  such  conciliatory  language,  and 
possibly  by  the  presence  of  an  admiring  auditory. 
The  Greek  commenced  by  saying  that  the  great  king 
Alexander,  who  was  himself  a  deity,  had  heard  of 
the  wisdom  of  Kalanos,  and  desired  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  of  his  teaching.  Kalanos  was  lying 
naked  on  the  stones,  and  replied  in  the  language  of 
oriental  insolence  : — "  Your  clothing  is  contrary  to 
nature  and  offensive  to  deity :  By  such  pride  and 
luxury,  want  and  misery  have  been  brought  upon 
mankind :  In  former  days  grain  was  as  abundant  as 
the  dost,  and  milk  and  honey,  wine  and  oil,  flowed 
as  freely  as  water :  But  the  deity  grew  angry  at  the 
luxury  of  the  human  race,  and  withdrew  tlie  abund- 
ance; and  if  such  luxury  continues,  famine  and 
drought  will  follow :  If  therefore  you  would  learn 
wisdom,  you  must  return  to  a  state  of  nature,  and 
lie  down  upon  these  stones."  ^ 

The  polite  Greek  must  have  been   somewhat  g|JjJJ[2S 
startled  by  this  extraofdinary  demand  from  a  naked 
philosopher.     Fortunately  a  Brdhman,  named  Man- 
danis,   interposed,   and    rebuked    Kalanos    for  his 
insolence  to   a  foreigner.      **  For  my  part,"  said 

**  Strabo,  India,  sect.  63  et  seq.  ^  Sirabo,  India,  seot.  64. 
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CHAPTER IV.  Mandan is,  "I  cannot  but  admire  Alexander,  who 
is  seeking  after  wisdom  although  in  possession  of 
an  empire:  If  all  kings  were  like  him,  the  whole 
world  might  be  compelled  to  virtue :  Know,  O 
Greek!  the  only  true  philosophy  is  that  which 
renders  the  soul  indifferent  both  to  pleasure  and 
pain :  Tell  me,  ia  this  truth  known  in  your  coun- 
try?" Onesikritos  replied  that  Pythagoras  had 
taught  a  similar  doctrine,  and  had  commanded  his 
disciples  to  eat  nothing  which  had  life;  and  that 
he  himself  had  heard  similar  discourses  from  Sok- 
rates  and  Diogenes.  ^^  So  far  they  are  right,"  said 
Mandanis ;  "  but  they  are  wrong  in  being  slaves  to 
custom,  and  in  not  returning  to  a  state  of  nature."  ^ 

contrnstb©-  But  notwithstanding   the    better   behaviour  of 

twwMi  the  two  •  .  ; 

Br&hmuLi.  Mandanis,  neither  promises  nor  threats  could  induce 
him  to  come  to  Alexander.  He  derided  that  king's 
pretensions  to  deity ;  he  wanted  nothing,  and  he  feared 
no  one.  *^When  I  die,"  he  said,  "my  soul  will 
escape  from  the  trammels  of  the  body,  and  enter 
into  a  better  and  piirer  state  of  existence."  Kalanos, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  type  of  the  common  Brdli- 
man.  From  one  extreme  he  ran  to  the  other.  Ho 
attended  on  Alexander,  became  a  slave  to  his  table, 
accompanied  him  when  he  left  India,  and  rehearsed 
his  praises  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Kshatriya 
bards.  Ultimately  he  was  attacked  with  disease,  and 
deliberately  committed  suicide  on  a  funeral  pile.*^ 

Sba^rf^*^'         The  Kathaei  were  perhaps  Kshatriyas  or  Raj- 

^  Strabo,  India,  sect.  64. 

^^  The  incidents  recorded  in  the  text  respecting  the  Br&hmans  are  based  on  the 
authority  of  Onesikritos  himself.  Strabo,  India,  sect.  63 — 65.  The  suicide  of 
Kalanos  bj  burning  himself  alive,  will  be  brought  under  reyiew  hereafter. 
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pools.*®  At  any  rate  their  customs  were  of  a  Rajpoot  chapter  iv, 
character.^  They  had  a  Spartan  admiration  of 
strength  and  beauty.  They  chose  the  handsomest 
man  to  be  their  king ;  and  although  it  is  difficult  to 
accept  this  statement  as  a  well-ascertained  fact,  yet 
Porus  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  six  feet  high 
and  of  excellent  proportions.  They  subjected  every 
child  to  a  public  examination  when  it  was  two 
months  old ;  in  order  that  the  presiding  magistrate 
might  decide  whether  it  was  handsome  enough  to 
live,  or  whether  death  was  to  be  its  doom.  To  this 
day  the  crime  of  infanticide  is  almost  universal  inflmtidde. 
amongst  the  Rajpoots,  but  it  is  confined  entirely  to 
females.  The  Rajpoots  confess  that  their  daughters 
are  murdered  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
suitable  husbands,  and  to  escape  the  inordinate 
expense  of  marriage  ceremonies;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  far  the  existing  custom  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  usage.  Marriages 
amongst  the  Kathaei  were  guided  by  the  mutual 
choice  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  in  other  words, 
they  were  a  form  of  the  ancient  Swayamvara ;  ^  but 
according  to  the  Rajpoot  custom,  known  as  Satl,  the  sati 
living  wife  was  burnt  alive  with  the  deceased  hus- 
band.'^ 

*  In  modem  Ternacnlars  the  Eshatriyas  are  called  Kattris.  The  Katheei, 
however,  haye  been  identified  with  the  Chatties  of  Kattagwar  in  Gozerat 

^  Strabo,  India,  ^ect.  30. 

*  See  ante^  p.  24. 

'^  According  to  the  Greek  authorities  (Strabo,  India,  sect.  30)  the  Satf  was  in- 
stitated  to  check  a  practice  of  the  women  to  poison  their  hnsbands  for  the  sake  of 
a  jounger  lover.  This  statement  does  not  harmonize  with  the  assertion  that  the 
surriages  were  based  npon  mutual  affection.  Satf  might  have  proyed  a  check  to 
poison  in  days  when  girls  were  compelled  to  accept  old  men  as  their  husbands ; 
but  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  loying  wiyes.  The  latter,  howeyer,  obeyed  the 
ordinance,  from  being  imbued  with  an  unquestioning  faith  that  they  would  thereby 
join  their  husbands  in  a  heayen  of  felicity. 


i 
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• 

CHAPTER  lY.  Alexander  Imd  invaded  the  Punjab  during  the 
rainy  season  of  B.C.  3*27,  and  readied  the  Indian 
Ocean  about  the  middle  of  B.C.  326.  Meantime 
Philip  remained  at  Taxila  as  his  lieutenant  or  deputy, 
and  commanded  a  garrison  of  mercenaries  and  a 
body-guard  of  Macedonians.^*  When  Alexander  was 
marching  through  Beloochistan  on  his  way  to  Susa, 
tlie  news  reached  him  that  Philip  had  been  mur- 
rfirtiwi^Sli^*  dered  by  the  mercenaries,  but  that  nearly  all  the 
cenaries.  murdercrs  had  been  slain  by  the  Macedonian  body- 
guards. Alexander  immediately  despatched  letters 
directing  the  Macedonian  Eudemos  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  conjunction  with  Taxiles,  until  he 
could  appoint  another  deputy  ;  and  this  provisional 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  continued  until  the 
death  of  Alexander  in  B.C.  323.** 
5Jdi?  B^^S"-  '^'^®  political  anarchy  which  followed  this  cata- 
political  an-  gtropho  cau  scarccly  be  realized.  Alexander  was  not 
thirty-three,  and  the  conquests  which  he  had  already 
completed  were  suflScient  to  fire  the  imagination  of 
every  true  soldier  throughout  all  time.  Yet  his 
busy  intellect  had  continued  to  form  new  schemes 
of  empire  and  glory.  He  would  circumnavigate 
Africa  and  explore  the  Caspian.  He  would  conquer 
Arabia,  Italy,  and  Carthage.  He  would  create  a 
universal  dominion  whicli  should  be  bounded  only 
by  the  ocean,  and  Babylon  sliould  be  its  capital. 
But  these  ambitious  dreams  had  vanished  in  a 
moment.  A  drinking  bout  had  been  followed  by  a 
mortal  fever,  and  the  would-be  demigod  was  lifeless 
clay.  The  ghastly  tidings  must  "have  caused  uni- 
versal consternation.     The  vast  empire  of  Alexander 

"  Arrian,  Exped.  ▼.  8.  »»  Anian,  Ti.  27. 
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was  held  together  by  no  political  tie  whatever  be-  chapter  iy. 
jond  the  mere  teiTor  of  his  name.  The  appointment 
of  a  successor  was  thus  of  urgent  and  paramount 
importance ;  but  there  was  literally  no  one  to  suc- 
ceed, excepting  a  bastard  half-brother  who  was 
hopelessly  imbecile,  and  an  unborn  babe  by  an 
Asiatic  wife,  who  might  by  chance  prove  to  be  a 
Bon.  Ultimately  the  idiot  and  the  infant  were 
placed  upon  the  throne  as  puppets ;  and  the  gener- 
als of  the  deceased  Alexander  hastened  to  the  pro- 
vinces to  prepare  for  wars  against  each  other  which 
were  to  deluge  the  world  with  blood.'* 

Meantime  India  was  forgotten.     Eudemos  took  ezpuIsIou  or 

-  J^  the  Greeks  flmm 

advantage  of  the  death  of  Alexander  to  murder  Jjj^^^JJI^^*"*' 
Poms ;  but  was  ultimately  driven  out  of  the  Pun- 
jab with  all  his  Macedonians  by  an  adventurer  who 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Sandrokottos,  and  to 
tbe  Hindus  as  Chandragupta."  This  individual  is 
said  to  have  delivered  India  from  a  foreign  yoke 
only  to  substitute  his  own.  The  notices  of  his  life, 
however,  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  he  is  the 
one  Indian  Raja  who  is  known  at  once  to  Greek 
history,  Hindu  tradition,  the  Buddhist  chronicles, 
and  the  Sanskrit  drama. 

According  to  classical  writers,  Sandrokottos  was  G^^^^coimu 

^  ,  '  ofSandrokottot. 

at  the  city  of  Taxila  when  Alexander  was  there  at 
the  commencement  of  his  Punjab  campaign.  He 
was  an  exiled  prince  from  the  great  kingdom  on  the 

>*  Alexander  had  two  Asiatic  wives,  Roxana  and  Strati ra.  Roxana  was  the 
danghter  of  a  Baktrian  chief  on  the  upper  Oxns,  who  had  attracted  his  admira- 
tion, and  whom  he  had  accordingly  married.  Stratira  was  a  danghter  of  Darius, 
and  WIS  treacherously  murdered  hy  the  jealous  Roxana  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. Roxana  and  her  semi- Asiatic  son  were  not  likely  to  be  held  in  much  es- 
teem hy  Greek  generals ;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  both  were  treated  as 
puppets  and  ultimately  murdered. 

"  Diodoraa  Siculns,  xix«  1 ;  Justin,  xr.  4. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  Iq^qj.  Ganges,  said  to  be  about  eleven  days^  journey 
from  the  Punjab.^*  He  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
reigning  sovereign,  named  Aggrammes,  and  de- 
nounced him  as  a  weak  king  of  mean  extraction, 
who  permitted  his  dominions  to  be  overrun  by  ban- 
ditti.*^ Sandrokottos  stated  that  Alexander  could 
easily  conquer  the  kingdom  on  the  Ganges ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  Indian  exile  had  so  exasperated 
the  great  Macedonian  by  his  impertinence,  that  he 
only  saved  his  life  by  a  speedy  retreat  from  the 
Punjab.  This  impertinence  probably  consisted  in 
exaggerated  notions  of  his  own  importance,  and  a 
pertinacious  assertion  of  his  own  claims  to  the 
throne  of  Aggrammes,  which  would  be  irritating 
to  a  conqueror  who  respected  no  claim  but  that 
of  the  sword.  After  Alexander  left  the  Punjab, 
Sandrokottos  experienced  a  strange  run  of  good  for- 
tune. By  the  aid  of  banditti  he  captured  the  city 
of  Patali-putra,  and  obtained  the  throne ;  and  then 
drove  tlie  Greeks  out  of  India,  and  established  his 
empire  over  the  whole  of  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab.^ 
Thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 
political  convulsions  which  had  shaken  the  civilized 
world  to  its  centre  began  slowly  to  subside.  The 
vast  empire  was  dismembered  into  four  great  pro- 
vinces ;  and  although  the  whole  area  was  the  theatre 

•  3*  It  w&fl  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Gangaridie  and  Prasii,  and  probably  corre* 
eponded  to  Magadha  and  Kosala,  the  modem  Behar  and  Oude.  The  name  of 
Prasii  seems  to  linger  in  that  of  Prasa-najit,  king  of  Kosala.     See  ante,  p.  138. 

^"^  The  father  of  Aggrammes  is  said  to  have  been  a  barber,  who  had  an  amonr 
with  the  queen,  and  murdered  her  husband,  and  then  placed  his  own  son  Aggram- 
mes on  the  throne  (Quintius  Curtius,  ix,  2).  The  scandal  is  unworthy  of 
credit.  It  is  simply  the  oriental  form  of  abuse,  which  is  directed  not  against  the 
individual,  but  against  his  mother  and  other  female  relatives.  The  story  of  the 
murder  will  be  explained  further  on.  See  Appei.dix  I.  Buddhist  Chronicles. 
^  Justin,  XV.  4.    Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander. 
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of  frequent  wars,  yet  the  provinces  were  beginning  to  chapter  iv. 
harden  into  independent  kingdoms.  The  region  J«Jj|^*^^' 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  fell  to  the  lot  ^^StSi^m 
of  Seleukos  Nikator,  who  dated  his  reign  from  the 
year  B.C.  312,  which  is  the  era  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Seleukidse.  Seleukos  Nikator  had  accompanied 
Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  the  Punjab ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  ambitious  to  carry  out  the 
designs  of  his  great  commander.  Like  him  he  con- 
quered Bactria;  and  then  he  turned  towards  the 
south  and  east,  and  appeared  on  the  bank  of  the 
Indas.  But  he  found  himself  confronted  by  a  far 
superior  enemy  to  the  one  whom  Alexander  had 
encountered.  There  was  no  longer  a  dismembered 
empire  to  be  subdued  in  detail.  Sandrokottos  had 
already  consolidated  his  imperial  authority  over 
the  Punjab  and  Hindustan ;  and  was  apparently 
enabled  to  concentrate  such  an  overwhelming  force 
on  his  north-west  frontier  that  Seleukos  deemed  it 
expedient  to  cultivate  his  friendship,  rather  than 
assail  him  as  an  enemy.  A  treaty  was  accordingly 
concluded  between  the  Greek  sovereign  and  the 
Hindu  Raja.  Sandrokottos  supplied  his  Greek 
neighbour  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  elephants. 
In  return  Seleukos  ceded  the  mountain  territory 
westward  of  the  Indus ;  and  also  gave  one  of  his 
own  daughters  to  be  the  bride  of  his  Indian  ally. 
This  alliance  was  strengthened  by  the  residence  of 
a  Greek  ambassador  named  Megasthenes  at  the  court 
of  Sandrokottos ;  and  it  will  hereafter  appear  that 
the  most  authentic  information  respecting  the  con- 
dition and  civilization  of  the  Gangetic  valley  at  this 
jieriod  is  supplied  by  Megasthenes.'* 

^  Stnbo,  India,  secU.  86,  63,  67 ;  Ariana,  sect.  9.    The  Greek  and  Hinda 
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CHAPTER  IV.  The  marriage  of  a  Hindii  Raja  to  a  Greek 
HhlddRajiSl P'^^'^c^^s  is  an  unexpected  event  in  the  history  of 
Greek  pnnceM.  jj^^jig^      jj^  ^]^q  Puttjab  it  would  perhaps  have  been 

less  remarkable,  because  of  the  general  absence  of 
caste  ideas.  But  in  the  Gangetic  valley  caste  insti- 
tutions had  been  maintained  from  time  immemorial ; 
and  RIegasthenes,  who  resided  for  a  considerable 
period  at  Patali-putra,  bears  direct  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Sandrokottos  no  one  was 
allowed  to  marry  out  of  his  caste  or  hereditary  pro- 
fession.*°  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
Sandrokottos  was  a  convert  to  Buddhism,  and 
consequently  not  unwilling  to  prove  to  his  Hindu 
subjects  that  he  had  thrown  off  the  trammels  of 
caste.  But  under  any  circumstances  such  a  marriage 
must  have  created  a  profound  impression  amongst  a 
people  so  conservative  as  the  Hindus.  It  will  be 
seen  hereafter  tliat  traces  of  this  marriage  between 
Sandrokottos  and  a  Greek  princess  lingered  for 
many  centuries  in  both  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist 
tradition ;  and  the  event  ultimately  gave  rise  to  a 
controversy,  which  must  have  caused  considerable 
agitation  in  the  old  Hindu  world,  as  to  whether  the 
son  of  a  Raja  by  a  Sudrd  queen  could  rightly  in- 
herit the  throne, 
ninthi  civuiza-         Tlic  picturcs  of  old  Hindu  civilization  which  are 

lion  described  *^ 

t^enM^authen-  presented   by  Megasthenes   possess  a  value   which 
denw.^'  ^  ®^^"  has  scarcely  been  sufficiently  appreciated.    They  are 
drawn  from  real  life,  and  generally  from  what  tlie 
ambassador  himself  saw  ;  and  though  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  surface   of  society,    they  are  of  the 

authorities  respecting  Sandrokottos  are  reprinted  in  Wilson's  Hindii  Theatre,  vol. 
ii.     Preface  to  the  Mudr&  R&kshasa. 

^^  Megasthenes  in  Straho,  India,  scot.  49. 
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highest  importance  as  the  authentic  observations  of  chapteeiv. 
a  Greek  political  officer,  elaborately  drawn  up  at  a 
period  when  such  literary  labour  probably  formed 
his  chief  amusement  and  occupation  amidst  the 
dreary  monotony  of  an  Asiatic  court  with  its  miser- 
able intrigues  and  tedious  ceremonial.*^  Above  all, 
Megasthenes,  like  Herodotus,  was  evidently  anxious 
to  furnish  correct  information.  Those  of  his  state- 
ments wliicli  were  based  upon  mere  liearsay  evi- 
dence, may  sometiuies  prove  to  be  fabulous  ;  but  for 
this  the  Greek  ambassador  cann6t  be  held  entirely 
responsible.  Asiatics  will  exao^gerate.  Their  im- 
agination is  boundless,  and  only  equalled  by  their 
ignorance  and  credulity.  No  doubt  they  told 
stories,  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  child-like  faith, 
of  ants  as  big  as  foxes  digging  for  gold,  of  men 
strong  enough  to  pull  up  trees,  of  people  with  ears 
hanging  down  to  their  feet,  and  of  other  strange 
monstrosities.*^     Megasthenes  believed  these  stories, 

*^  Tbe  pofiition  of  the  Greek  ambassadors  or  residents  at  Patali^pntra,  seems  to 
bare  strongly  resembled  that  of  the  political  agents  of  the  British  goTemment  at 
the  coart  of  Mandalay,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  upper  Burma.  The  author 
ma  especially  struck  with  this  analogy  during  a'  yisit  to  the  political  agent  at 
Mandalay  in  1870. 

**  Strabo  is  unduly  sercre  upon  Megasthenes,  and  denounces  him  as  a  fabulist 
(Introd.  sect.  9).  Yet  it  is  easy  for  any  one  conversant  with  India  to  point  out 
the  orig;ia  of  many  of  the  so-called  fables.  The  ants  are  not  as  big  as  foxes,  but 
they  are  yery  extraordinary  excavators.  The  stories  of  men  pulling  up  trees,  and 
mmg  tliem  as  clubs,  are  common  enough  in  the  Mah&  Bh&rata,  especially  in  the 
legends  of  the  exploits  of  Bhlma.  Men  do  not  have  ears  hanging  down  to  their 
feet,  bnt  both  men  and  women  will  occasionally  elongate  their  ears  after  a  very 
extraordinary  fashion  by  thrusting  articles  through  the  lobe.  Other  stories  have 
been  discredited,  which  are  based  upon  actual  fact.  Megasthenes  describes  ser- 
pents with  membranous  wings  like  bats,  whose  moisture  will  putrefy  the  skin ; 
hot  these  are  nothing  more  than  the  common  house  lizards,  and  certainly  their 
moiature  will  cause  acute  inflammation.  Again,  Megasthenes  describes  a  river 
named  Silas,  in  the  Himalayas,  on  which  nothing  will  float ;  and  here  he  has 
been  obviously  misled  by  some  legend  of  Eailasa,  the  mountain  heaven  of  Siva 
or  Mahadeva. 

If  there  was  one  story  more  than  another  which  excited  the_ wrath  of  Stralo, 
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CH AFTER  IV.  and  naturally  repeated  them  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  similar  stories  were  related  by  Sir  John  Man- 
deville,  and  implicitly  believed  by  our  forefathers. 
But  when  Megasthenes  tells  us  of  what  he  saw,  his 
statements  may  be  accepted  as  authentic  and  reli- 
able; although  they  are  susceptible  of  further  ex- 
planation by  the  light  of  the  larger  experience  which 
is  available  in  the  present  day. 

Of  Megasthenes  himself  little  is  known  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Greek  ambassador,  and  ap- 
parently the  first  of  his  countrymen  who  had  reached 
Arwfimt  capital  tho  bauks  of  the  Gan£:es,  and  entered  the  greatand 
jeaj-^he modem  remoto  City  of  Patali-putra.  He  must  have  noted, 
though  he  does  not  say  so,  the  quaint  shipping  in  the 
river,  which  no  doubt  kept  up  a  communication 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  empire,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Punjab  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
He  certainly  observed  with  a  military  eye  the  great 
wooden  wall  or  palisade  which  surrounded  the  city ; 
and  he  mentions  that  it  was  pierced  with  holes 
through  which  the  archers  could  discharge  their 
arrows  against  a  besieging  force.  Outside  this  wall 
was  a  ditch  which  ran  round  the  city,  and  probably 
communicated  with  the  river;  and  which  served 
both  as  a  means  of  defence  and  a  common  sewer. 
He  was  impressed  with  the  immense  size  of  the  city. 
Patali-putra  was  a  vast  metropolis  in  the  shape  of  a 
parallelogram,  extending  ten  miles  along  the  bank 

of  the  river,  and  two  miles  into  the  interior.    There 

■  —  ^ 

it  was  that  of  a  people  whose  ears  hnng  down  to  their  feet.  Yet  the  story  is  atill 
current  in  Hindustan.  Baboo  Johurree  Dass  says : — **  An  old  woman  once  told 
me  that  her  husband,  a  sepoy  in  the  British  army,  had  seen  a  people  who  slept  on 
one  ear  and  covered  themselves  with  the  other."  (Domestic  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Hindiis.  Benares,  1860.)  The  story  may  be  referred  to  the  Hima- 
layas. Fitch,  who  travelled  in  India  about  1586,  says  that  a  people  in  Bootan 
had  ears  a  span  lon^;'. 
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the  exiled  Greek  gazed  upon  the  dreamy  oriental  chaptbr  iv. 
life  which  still  meets  the  eye  in  a  Hindu  or  Burmese 
capital.  The  stately  elephants,  with  richly  orna- 
mented howdahs  moving  slowly  but  majestically 
along ;  chariots  and  horsemen  followed  by  numerous 
retinues  ;  crowded  bazaars,  with  their  endless  variety 
of  shops,  and  industrious  artisans  of  every  class ;  the 
soldiers  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  their  swords, 
bucklers,  and  javelins ;  the  shameless  Yogis  and 
arrogant  Brdhmans.  Megasthenes  also  describes 
a  festival  procession  such  as  may  still  be  occasion- 
ally seen  in  eastern  cities.  An  array  of  elephants 
with  furniture  and  trappings  of  gold  and  silver  ; 
numerous'  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  by 
several  pairs  of  oxen ;  large  bodies  of  attendants, 
handsomely  attired,  bearing  huge  vessels  or  goblets 
of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  tables,  state  chairs, 
drinking  cups,  and  bowls  of  Indian  copper,  richly 
set  with  emeralds,  beryls,  Indian  carbuncles,  and 
other  precious  stones ;  whilst  the  whole  procession 
was  invested  with  a  sensational  character  from  being 
associated  with  wild  beasts,  such  as  hump-backed 
oxen,  panthers,  tame  lions,  and  a  multitude  of  birds 
of  variegated  plumage  and  fine  song/* 

Megasthenes  furnishes  a  picture   of  the  royal  j^l^pjjj^ 
palace  at  Patali-putra,  which  seems  to  have  been 
more  of  a  Tartar  than  an  Aryan  type.     It  was  a 
splendid  building  occupied  only  by  the  Raja  and  his 
women;    for   even   the  body  guard  was   stationed 

^  M e^thenes  in  Strabo's  India,  sects.  86,  69.  Compare  also  the  prepara- 
tions  for  the  instalUtion  of  B&ma  as  Yuyaraja.  Historj,  vol.  ii.,  B&m&yana, 
diap.  8. 

A  nmilar  procession  was  to  be  seen  at  Rangoon  in  1871,  when  the  famous 
Shw6-Dagon  pagoda  was  crowned  with  the  gold  Htee,  or  royal  umbrella,  eicept- 
ing  that  on  the  Utter  occasion  there  were  no  wild  beasts. 
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cHAVTEB  IV.  outside  the  gate.  The  palace  women  are  said  to 
have  been  purchased  of  their  parents ;  but  this  state- 
ment probably  refers  only  to  those  who  filled  the 
place  of  attendants  or  slaves.  As  regards  the  queens 
Megasthenes  maintains  a  strict  reserve ;  and  thus  no- 
thing whatever  is  known  of  the  married  life  of  the 
Greek  princess.  As  regards  the  Raja,  it  is  said  that 
he  lived  in  such  perpetual  fear  of  treachery,  that  he 
never  slept  during  the  day,  and  frequently  changed 
his  bed  at  night,  as  a  precaution  against  surprise.** 
It  was  unlawful  for  the  Raja  to  get  drunk ;  and  ac- 
cording to  a  story  which  was  told  to  the  Greek 
ambassador,  any  woman  who  murdered  a  Raja 
whilst  the  latter  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication  was 
rewarded  by  being  made  the  queen  of  his  successor.** 
The  story,  liowever,  is  open  to  question.  No  doubt 
it  originated  in  the  fact  that  a  woman  hsts  occasion- 
ally murdered  an  Asiatic  sovereign,  on  the  under- 
standing that  she  sliould  become  the  wife  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  Sucli  a  promise,  however,  is 
generally  broken  by  the  new  monarch,  who  can 
rarely  bring  himself  to  make  the  murderess  his 
queen. 

Duties  and  The  Rai'a  was  not  always  secluded  in  his  palace. 

amuiements  of  ^       •'  •'  ^ 

theB^ja.  Ho  left  it  whencvcr  he  took  the  command  of  the 
army,  or  sat  in  liis  court  as  judge,  or  offered  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods,  or  went  on  a  hunting  expedition. 

^  The  present  king  of  apper  Burma,  or  A^a,  who  eyidently  belongs  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese  type,  although  he  claims  a  Kshatriya  origin,  leads  a  life  of  seclusion  very 
similar  to  that  of  Sandrokottos.  He  changes  his  bed-room  every  night  as  a  safe- 
guard against  sudden  treachery. 

^  Megasthenes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  65.  The  laws  of  Burma  are  also  ex- 
tremely severe  against  intoxication ;  indeed  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  five  great 
crimes  in  the  Buddhist  code  of  morality.  In  1845  the  reigning  sovereign  was  a 
drunkard,  and  had  become  a  terror  alike  to  his  queens  and  ministers ;  at  last  he 
was  suddenly  seized  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  confinement ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  ultimately  smothered  in  the  recesses  of  the  palace. 
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Sandrokottos  seems  to  have  been  an  able  general,  chapter  iv. 
and  no  doubt  spent  much  of  his  time  with  his  army. 
Megasthenes  describes  his  camp,  which  consisted  of 
four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  was  yet  maintained 
in  good  order  and  discipline.  No  useless  or  disor- 
derly multitudes  were  tolerated.  Theft  was  so  rare 
amongst  the  troops,  that  the  value  of  the  articles 
stolen  on  any  single  day  never  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred drachmas.  When  the  Raja  sat  as  judge,  he 
remained  in  the  court  tlie  whole  day,  and  allowed 
nothing  to  interrupt  him.  As  regards  his  religious 
worship  no  further  details  are  furnished ;  the  refer- 
ence, however,  to  his  going  out  to  sacrifice  to  tlie 
gods,  proves  that  at  this  period,  at  any  rate,  the 
state  religion  was  Brahmanical,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  individual  belief  of  Sandrokottos. 
The  royal  hunting,  expeditions  are  described  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  Raja  went  out  with  a  crowd 
of  women,  who  in  their  turn  were  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  number  of  spearmen ;  whilst  drums  and 
gongs  were  beaten  in  front,  probably  to  warn  off 
all  intruders.  The  road  was  guarded  with  ropes, 
and  every  stranger  who  passed  within  the  ropes, 
whether  man  or  woman,  was  put  to  death.  So  long 
as  the  Raja  hunted  within  the  enclosures,  he  dis- 
charged his  arrows  from  a  high  seat,  wliilst  two  or 
three  armed  women  stood  near  him.  When,  how- 
ever, he  hunted  in  the  open  plain  he  discharged  his 
arrows  from  an  elephant,  whilst  his  women  accom- 
panied him  in  chariots,  or  on  horses  and  elephants. 
On  these  occasions  all  the  women  were  provided 
with  arms,  as  though  they  were  going  on  a  military 
expedition.^ 

*  Strabo,  India,  sect.  55,    In  the  Ilindd  drama  of  Sak(iintal&,  Raja  Diuhy- 
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CHAPTER  IV.  Of  the  inner  life  of  the  palace  nothing  more  is 
?Jet-f**""  recorded.  One"  statement,  however,  has  been  pre- 
served which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ambassador 
was  familiar  with  one  phase  of  old  Hindii  life.  He 
says  that  it  was  the  custom  at  banquets  to  place  a 
table,  like  a  side-board,  before  each  individual.  A 
golden  dish  full  of  boiled  rice  was  then  placed  on 
each  table ;  after  which  different  sorts  of  meat  dressed 
in  the  Indian  style  were  served  up  to  the  several 
guests.*^  In  the  present  day  a  Hindii  host  will  en- 
tertain his  European  guests  in  accordance  with  their 
own  customs ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
in  the  third  century  bisfore  Christ,  Indian  curries 
were  served  up  much  after  the  fashion  described  by 
Megasthenes. 
JUj^Jton^'n  ^^^^  civilization  which  prevailed  in  the  great 

SSidrui?.*"*  Gangetic  empire  of  Sandrokottos  wds  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Punjab  kingdom  under 
Poms.  The  people  were  strictly  divided  into  castes 
and  hereditary  professions.  Again,  the  army  was 
not  composed  of  contributions  from  feudatory 
princeS;  but  was  a  vast  standing  camp,  maintained 
solely  at  the  charge  of  the  king.  The  government 
was  not  administered  by  feudal  or  vassal  chieftains, 
under  a  suzerain  or  lord-paramount ;  but  by  a  net- 
work of  oflBcials  which  spread  over  the  entire 
empire.  The  Raja,  as  already  seen,  was  an  irre- 
sponsible and  all-powerful  despot,  bearing  a  closer 
resemblance  to  a  Tartar  monarch,  like  Chenghiz  or 
Timour,  than   to   a  Rajpoot  suzerain   like  Porus. 

anta  is  represented  as  being  attended  in  the  chase  by  Tayana  women,  with  bows 
in  their  hands,  and  wearing  garlands  of  wild  flowers.  Profetsor  Monier  Wil- 
liam's translation,  Act  II.  Scene  1. 

^f  Megasthenes  in  Athenseus,  Book  IV.  e.  39. 
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But  before  entering  more  minutely  into  these  marks  chaptbb  it. 
of  difference,  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate  tlie 
social  structare  and  political  administration  of  the 
great  Gangetic  empire. 

The  mass  of  the  population,  and  the  main  sup- gjjg^  car- 
port of  the  state,  consisted  of  the  husbandmen  or 
cultivators,  who  answered  to  the  modern  Ryots. 
These  cultivators  were  servants  of  the  Raja.  In 
other  words,  the  Raja  was  not  merely  the  sovereign 
of  his  dominions,  but  the  actual  proprietor  of  the 
land  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word ;  and  the 
Byots  cultivated  this  land  as  labourers,  and  received 
a  share  of  the  produce  as  wages.  Thus  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  the  empire  was  stored  up 
every  year  in  the  royal  granaries,  and  partly  sold  to 
the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes,  and  partly 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  civil 
administration.^  Meantime  the  Ryots  were  appar- 
ently happy  and  contented.  "  They  are,"  says 
Megasthenes,  ^'  a  most  mild  and  gentle  people. 
They  never  resort  to  the  cities  either  to  transact 
busmess,  or  to  take  a  part  in  public  tumults.  They 
are  exempted  from  all  military  service,  and  pursue 
theur  labours  free  from  all  alarm.  Indeed  it  often 
happens  that  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  part 
of  the  country,  the  army  is  engaged  in  fighting 
the  enemy,  whilst  the  husbandmen  are  sowing  and 
ploughing  in  the  utmost  security."^ 

The  second  important  class,  which  also  contri- 
buted to  the  support  of  the  state,  was  composed  of 
the  traders  and  artisans.     All  the  members  of  this  SSSSS.*^ 

^  This  process  of  storing  ap  the  grain  must  haye  checked  famine. 
**  Megasthenes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  40.    He  states  that  the  Byot's  share 
vu  only  one-fourth.     This  must  be  a  mistake. 
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cnAPTBR  IV.  class  carried  on  their  several  avocations  under  a 
system  of  official  surveillance ;  as  a  tax  was  levied 
on  every  sale,  and  a  stated  service  was  required 
from  every  artisan.  This  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  European  idea  that  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state 
in  return  for  the  protection  they  received ;  but 
originated  in  the  Asiatic  idea,  that  they  should  pay 
their  lord  and  master,  either  in  money  or  service, 
for  the  privilege  of  pursuing  their  several  avocations 
within  his  dominions.  The  manufacturers  of  arms 
and  builders  of  ships  came  under  a  different  cate- 
gory. They  were  employed  solely  by  the  Raja, 
and  worked  for  no  one  else ;  and  they  were  paid 
for  their  services  both  in  money  and  produce.  The 
arms  thus  manufactured  were  stored  up  in  the  royal 
magazines ;  and  were  supplied  to  the  soldiers  by 
the  commander-in-chief  as  occasion  required,  and 
returned  to  the  magazines  when  the  expedition  was 
over.  The  ships  that  were  constructed  by  the  royal 
ship-builders  were  in  like  manner  placed  in  the 
charge  of  the  admiral  of  the  royal  navy,  who  hired 
them  out  to  any  merchant  who  might  require  ship- 
ping for  the  purposes  of  traflSc.^ 

Army.  The  third  class  consisted  of  the  soldiers,  who 

formed  a  standing  army  supported  by  the  king. 
When  not  engaged  on  active  service,  they  are  said 
to  have  spent  their  time  in  idleness  and  drinking. 
But  they  were  always  ready  to  start  on  an  expedi- 
tion ;  for  they  had  only  to  attend  in  person,  and 
were  furnished  with  all  that  was  required  through- 

*  Megasthenea  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  46.  Tlie  present  Burmese  gOTemment 
is  of  a  somewhat  similar  character.  The  king  has  on  occasions  sought  to  be  the 
only  trader  and  manufacturer  in  his  dominions. 
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out  the  campaign.  Horses  and  elephants  were  chapter  iv. 
returned  to  the  royal  stables  after  every  expedition. 
Every  elephant  carried  four  men  on  his  back ;  the 
driver  and  three  archers.  Every  chariot  carried 
three  men ;  the  driver,  and  two  fighting  men.  These 
chariots  were  only  drawn  by  horses  on  the  field  of 
battle.  On  the  march  they  were  drawn  by  oxen, 
whilst  the  horses  were  led  by  a  halter,  so  that  their 
spirit  might  not  be  damped,  or  their  legs  chafed 
and  inflamed,  before  going  into  action." 

The  fourth  class  was  composed  of  the  so-called  sves or pwio- 
philosophers,  some  of  whom  were  gymno-sophistae, 
or  "  naked  philosophers."  Under  this  general  head 
of  philosophers  are  evidently  included  both  Brdh- 
mans  and  Buddhist  monks ;  and  the  notices  which 
liave  been  recorded  by  Megasthenes,  although  some- 
what confused,  are  worthy  of  particular  considera- 
tion. "  The  philosophers,"  says  Megasthenes,  "  are  The  Great  as. 
the  smallest  in  number  of  all  the  castes,  but  they 
are  the  highest  in  rank.  They  are  sometimes 
engaged  by  private  persons  to  perform  sacrifices 
and  other  public  rites.  But  they  are  also  employed 
by  the  Raja  in  a  public  capacity,  to  collect  any  use- 
ful information  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  the  earth,  or  of  the  animals  who  live  upon  the 
earth,  or  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  state.  At 
the  beginning  of  every  new  year  they  attend  the 
king  at  the  gate,  and  form  what  is  called  the 
Great  Assembly;  and  those  who  have  made  any 
discoveries,  and  committed  them  to  writing,  are 
expected  on  such  occasions  to  declare  them  publicly. 
Those  whose  observations  are  found  to  be  correct 

.>>  Me^thenes  in  Strabo,  India,  sects.  47,  52. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  are  exempted  for  life  from  all  contributions  or  tri- 
bute.    But  those  whose  observations  are  found  to 
be  incorrect,  are  prohibited,  after  the  third  attempt, 
from  publishing  any  further  information." " 
SSKttL^'  The  foregoing  account  of  the  Great  Assembly 

JSi^***"  throws  a  further  light  upon  the  new  forms  of  religious 
thought,  which  were  slowly  fermenting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  It  was  a  transition  period  between 
the  age  of  animal  sacrifice  and  the  age  of  benevolence 
and  humanity.  The  Raja  still  offered  sacrifice,  and 
indulged  in  the'pleasures  of  the  chase ;  and  no  doubt 
continued  to  eat  flesh  meat,  dressed  in  the  fashion 
which  Megasthenes  has  described.  But  he^  was 
already  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
reforming  spirit  of  the  age.  He  utilized  the  philoso- 
phers, or  learned  class,  by  engaging  them  in  the 
work  of  experiment  and  observation,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  what  would  improve  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  and  especially  the  condition  of  animals, 
for  whom  all  believers  in  the  metempsychosis  had  a 
tender  regard.  At  the  same  time  the  philosophers 
were  also  to  ascertain  what  would  tend  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  government.  Such  were  the  matters 
which  were  publicly  declared  and  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Raja,  at  the  Great  Assembly  which 
was  held  at  the  commencement  of  every  new  year. 
^huo»"hfi?*  ^^^  philosophers  were  divided  by  Megasthenes 
and^oBraSli'  into  two  distinct  communities,  the  Brdhmans  and 
(Sr&inanA).       ^^^  Gcrmauos  (or  Srdmans),  which  will  be  found 

hereafter  to  correspond  to  the  Brdhman  sages  and 

/  the  Buddhist  monks.    But  he  seems  to  intimate  that 

both  classes  were  alike  employed  upon  the  public 

*'  Megasthenes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  39. 
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duty  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  chapter  iv. 
improving  the  condition  of  animals.  Indeed  it  may 
be  inferred  from  his  observations  that  neither  Brdh- 
mans  nor  Srdmans  were  at  this  period  devoted  so 
entirely  to  religious  study  and  contemplation  as  the 
later  literature  of  both  communities  would  seem  to 
imply.  Strangely  enough  he  preferred  the  Brdhmans 
to  the  Srdmans ;  but  upon  this  point  it  will  be  better 
to  submit  his  views  in  fiill. 

"  The  Brdhmans,"  says  Megasthenes,  "  are  held  JlS^iJ*^ 
in  higher  repute  than  the  Germanes,  because  they 
are  better  agreed  as  to  their  opinions.  From  their 
earliest  infancy  they  pass  under  the  charge  of  a  suc- 
cession of  guardians  and  preceptors  suitable  to  their 
advancing  years.  They  dwell  in  a  grove  in  the 
front  of  the  city,  within  an  enclosure  of  moderate 
size.  There  they  live  on  frugal  fare,  abstain  from 
all  animal  food,  and  lead  lives  of  celibacy-  They 
spend  their  time  in  grave  discourse,  and  are  ready 
to  converse  with  all  who  listen  with  respect;  but 
should  any  one  interrupt  the  discourse  by  speaking, 
coughing,  or  any  other  noise,  he  is  at  once  expelled 
from  tlieir  society  on  the  ground  that  he  cannot 
maintain  sufficient  self-control.  After  the  expiration 
of  thirty-seven  years,  a  Brahman  is  permitted  to 
return  to  secular  life,  to  wear  fine  robes  and  gold 
rings,  and  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases.^ 
But  such  Brdhmans  do  not  teach  their  philosophy  to 
their  wives,  lest  the  women  should  become  depraved, 
and  divulge  things  which  ought  to  be  concealed." 

"The   Brdhmans   chiefly    discourse    respecting 

^  This  U  certainlj  opposed  to  the  diTision  of  the  life  of  a  Br&hman  into  four 
ages,  as  laid  down  by  Mann.     See  antef  p.  86. 

^  Megasthenes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  69.  1 
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CHAPTER  IV.  death.  They  believe  that  death  to  them  is  onl}''  a  birth 
DoTOia  of  the  into  a  real  and  happy  life.  They  discipline  themselves 
choais.  tQ   prepare  for  death.      ^I'hey  teach  that  ideas   of 

happiness  or  misery  are  only  illusions  of  the  imagin- 
ation, inasmuch  as  the  same  circumstances  will 
aflfect  the  same  individual  sometimes  with  joy  and  at 
other  times  with  sorrow.** 

^^  In  some  of  their  speculations  regarding 
physical  phenomena,  the  Brahmans  display  a 
childish  simplicity.  At  the  same  time  they  hold 
several  of  tlie  same  doctrines  which  are  current 
among  the  Greeks.  They  teach  that  the  world  is 
generated  and  destructible,  and  of  a  splierical  figure ; 
Doctrine  of  the  and  that  the  god  who  made  it,  and  governs  it,  also 

lupreme  spirit.  ,  .  ,     -  -    .  ,---  it  i  i 

pervades  the  wliole  of  it.  They  believe  that  the 
earth  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
that  water  was  the  chief  element  in  its  formation. 
They  have  peculiar  ideas  of  the  soul,  and  the  prin. 
ciple  of  generation.  They  also  invent  fables,  after 
the  manner  of  Plato,  respecting  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  the  punishment  in  Hades.*^  . 
Queationof  *'  Tlicso  philosoplicrs  do  not  maintain  the  dogma 

tron.  ^  "*^  of  self-destruction.  On  the  contrary,  they  consider 
that  tliose  who  commit  this  act  are  fool-hardy. 
Tliose  who  are  severe  by  nature  will  wound  them- 
selves,  or  cast  themselves  down  precipices.  Those 
who  are  impatient  of  pain  drown  themselves.  Those 
who  are  of  ardent  tempers  throw  themselves  into  the 
fire.  Kalanos  belonged  to  this  last  class  ;  he  had 
no  control  over  himself,  and  was  a  slave  to  the  table 
of  Alexander." '^^ 


**  MegastUenes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  59.  w  Ibid. 

•"  Megasthenes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  68.    The  remarks  of  Mogastbeneiwith 
reference  to  the  suicide  of  Kalanos  are  very,  obscure.     He  eridently  failed  to 
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The    remarks   of   Megasthenes   respecting  the  chapter  iv. 
Brahmans  are  valuable  as  the  impartial  description  onSeBriSi?"* 
furnished   by    a  competent  eye-witness.      He  con-™*"*' 
sidered  that  they  occupied  a  higlier  position  than 
the  other  philosophers,  apparently  because  they  were 
comparatively  free  from  those  sectarian  and  schism- 
atic  disputes    which    were  agitating  the  Buddhist 
communities.      The  Greek  ambassador  admired  the 
Brahmanical  philosophy,  which  was  in  accordance 
with  the  systems  taught  in  the  schools  of  Pyth&goras 
and  Sokrates ;   but  he  was  sufficiently  imbued  with 
the  free-thinking  spirit  of  the  age,  to  deride  their 
religious  views  as  regards  a  future  state,  as  being 
based  upon  fables  rather  than  upon  experience. 

As  reorards  the  Germanes  for  Buddhist  monks ^1,  Greek  opinions 

^  *  .  .      .  .         of  the  Buddhi*t 

Hegasthenes  seems  to  have  derived  his  information  ^o'^- 
from  their  opponents^  He  speaks  of  them  as  being 
of  inferior  repute  to  the  Brdhmans.  The  most 
honourable  were  a  class  of  hermits  who  dwelt  in  the 
forests,  and  subsisted  on  leaves  and  wild  fruits. 
They  abstained  from  wine,  and  led  lives  of  celibacy. 

apprehend  the  ideas  which  prompted  the  recreant  old  Br&hman  to  commit  such 
horrible  self-martjrdom.  According  to  the  Vedic  idea  Fire  was  a  deity  who 
parified  and  refined ;  it  was  also  a  divine  messenger,  who  carried  the  saciifice 
to  the  gods.  Kalanos  had  forfeited  his  position  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
Brahmans.  He  had  lost  caste  hy  following  Alexander  out  of  Indian  territory. 
He  was  seTcnty-thiee  years  of  age  when  he  was  attacked  by  disease  for  the 
first  time.  Death  by  fire  reliered  him  from  all  the  terrors  of  pain  and  old  age, 
and  pnrifie<l  his  soul  from  every  sin,  and  carried  it  away  to  the  abode  of  the  gods. 

In  the  Rkm&yana  a  story  is  told  of  a  sage,  named  Sarabhanga,  who  committed 
a  nmilar  act  of  self -martyrdom,  which  enabled  him  to  throw  off  his  mortal  body 
■s  a  serpent  casts  its  slough,  and  to  assume  the  form  of  perpetual  youth.  His- 
tory, vol.  ii.,  B&m&yana,  chap.  15. 

^  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Germanes  or  Sr&mans  were  Buddhists  or 
Jains.  The  point  is  of  little  consequence  in  dealing  with  broad  currents  of  reli- 
gious thought.  The  Jains  were  originally  a  sect  of  Buddhists.  Their  chief  saint 
Parisnath  flourished  B.C.  200.  They  have  twenty-four  saints ;  the  Buddhists  hate 
only  seven  Buddhaa  in  the  present  universe.  The  Jains  have  caste;  the  Buddhists 
none.    Both  ignore  deity. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  The  Raja  was  accustomed  to  consult  them  by  means 
of  messengers.  Next  in  estimation  was  a  class  of 
physicians,  who  were  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
nature  of  man.  They  lived  frugally  on  rice  and 
meal,  which  were  freely  supplied  by  the  masses.** 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  these  physicians  played 
an  important  part  in  the  practical  system  of  Buddhism 
which  finds  expression  in  the  edicts  of  Asoka. 

The  four  great  castes  of  the  Hindii  people  have 
now  been  brought  under  review;  namely, — ^hus- 
bandmen, tradesmen,  soldiers,  and  philosophers. 
Generally  speaking,  they  correspond  to  the  four 
castes  of  Brahmanical  law ;  namely,  —  Siidras, 
Vaisyas,  Kshatriyas,  and  Brdhmans.  .  But  Megas- 
thenes  distributes  the  people  of  India  into  seven 
castes,  by  adding  three  other  classes  which,  liowever, 
Three  extm.^  ^  are  not  castos  properly  so  called ;  namely, — shep- 
bjMoguthenas.  herds,  iuspectors,  and  officers  of  state.*' 


M  MegaBtheneB  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  60.  Kleitarchos,  who  accompanied 
Alexander  to  the  Punjab,  furnishes  accounts  of  a  class  of  philosophers  whom  he 
calls  PramniB  (Kleitarchos  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  70,  71).  He  speaks  of  them  as 
a  contentious  class  who  opposed  theBr&hmans,  and  derided  them  for  occupying  them- 
selves with  the  study  of  physiology  and  astronomy.  These  Pramnse  are  sometimes 
identified  with  the  Buddhists,  but  if  so  they  could  scarcely  have  been  the  hermits 
who  lived  in  remote  forests,  nor  the  physicians  who  studied  the  nature  of  man. 
Possibly  they  may  have  been  ordinary  Buddhist  monks,  who  scorned  all  parsuiti 
excepting  tbose  connected  with  religion. 

^  It  appears  strange  that  Megasthenes  should  have  divided  the  people  of  India 
into  seven  castes.  Practically  the  number  of  castes  in  India  is  endless ;  every 
little  trade  and  profession  forming  a  hereditary  caste  of  its  own,  out  of  which  its 
members  may  not  marry.  But  all  these  nondescript  castes  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
cluded in  one  or  other  of  the  four  great  castes,  or  are  referred  to  the  pariah  or  oni- 
caste  population. 

Herodotus,  however  (ii.  91),  had  divided  the  people  of  Egypt  into  seven  castes ; 
namely, — priests,  soldiers,  herdsmen,  swineherds,  tradesmen,  interpreten,  and 
steersmen ;  and  Megasthenes  may  therefore  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  there 
were  seven  castes  in  India.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  from  the  time  of  Alexander's 
expedition  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  geographers  and  others  have  continu- 
ally drawn  analogies  between  Egypt  and  India.  Egypt  was  watered  by  the 
Nile ;  India  was  watered  by  the  Indus.    The  Nile  produced  crocodiles ;   the 
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The  shepherds  included  hunters,  and  were  cer-  chapter  nr. 
tainly  not  a  caste  of  Hindiis.  They  were  nomades  hSSSS!^**"** 
dwelling  in  tents,  and  were  probably  of  Tartar 
origin.  Their  avocations  were  precisely  those  which 
a  Brahmanical  people,  who  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
slaughter,  or  even  of  trading  in  animals,  would 
naturally  leave  as  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  fo- 
reigners. The  regular  occupation  of  these  shepherds 
was  breeding  cattle,  and  selling  or  letting  out  beasts 
of  burden  ;  and  no  other  class  in  the  kingdom  was 
allowed  to  engage  in  this  cattle  trade.  They  also 
gained  a  subsistence  by  hunting.  They  were  em- 
ployed by  the  king  to  destroy  the  wild  animals  and 
birds  which  infested  the  sown  fields;  and  for  this 
public  duty  they  received  an  allowance  of  corn  from 
the  royal  granaries.^^  The  inspectors  and  officers  of 
state  must  in  like  manner  be  excluded  from  the 
number  of  hereditary  castes.  They  were  merely 
individuals,  some  of  whom  were  Brdhmans,  who  were 
selected  to  fill  particular  and  responsible  posts.^ 

The  internal   administration   of   the   Gangetic  iMpectow.  ' 
kingdom  was  conducted  by  inspectors,  who  seem  to 
have   also  acted  as  magistrates.     Some  were  ap- 


Indos  produced  alligators.  The  Nile  had  a  delta ;  so  had  the  Indus.  Beans  grew 
IB  Egypt,  and  beans  grew  in  the  Punjab.  The  same  animals  were  to  be  found  in 
Egypt  and  India.  The  people  of  Ethiopia  were  darker  complexioned  than  the 
people  of  Egypt ;  and  the  people  of  southern  India  were  darker  complexioned  than 
the  people  of  northern  India.  Sometimes  the  analogy  failed.  The  hair  of  the 
Ethiopians  was  crisp  and  woolly  ;  that  of  the  southern  Hindis  was  straight  and 
gioMy.  Strabo  ascribed  this  to  difference  of  climate ;  the  atmosphere  of  southern 
India  being  more  humid  than  that  of  Ethiopia.  The  humid  climate,  howeyer, 
enly  prerailed  on  the  western  coast  of  Malabar ;  Strabo  knew  nothing  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Ooromandel,  where  the  air  is  singularly  dry. 

Strabo  diTides  the  people  of  Egypt  into  three  castes  only ;  namely,  husband- 
men, soldiers,  and  priests.    Egypt,  sect.  3. 

*^  Megasthenes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  41. 

^  Ibid.  sect.  49.     The  shepherds  corresponded  to  the  Chand&las.    See  infra, 
chap.  T. 

13 
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CHAPTER  IV.  pointed  to  the  city,  some  to  the  camp,  and  some  to 
the  districts  or  provinces.  Their  duty  as  inspectors 
was  to  collect  full  information  respecting  every 
movemenr  that  was  going  on,  and  to  send  private 
reports  to  the  king.  Their  duty  as  magistrates 
combined  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  executive, 
with  other  measures  of  supervision  and  surveillance 
which  are  of  an  essentially  oriental  character.® 

Bystem  of  Tho  dutics  of  iuspoction  may  be  summed  up  in 

espionage.  *  •'  ^  ■■' 

the  one  word  ^^  espionage."  The  inspectors  com- 
prised the  best' and  most  faithful  servants  of  the 
government ;  but  they  were  little  more  tlmn  spies 
and  informers.  The  public  women,  as  in  most 
Asiatic  cities,  furnished  the  best  information ;  and 
thus  the  metropolitan  inspectors  employed  the  city 
courtezans,  whilst  the  army  inspectors  employed  the 
female  camp  followers.  In  all  Asiatic  states  the 
work  of  espionage  forms  an  important  element  ia 
the  administration-  It  is  not  perhaps  so  necessary 
in  principalities  where  political  or  feudal  ties  have 
any  existence,  such  as  in  the  older  Rajpoot  king- 
doms* But  the  majority  of  Asiatic  principalities 
are  mere  congeries  of  villages  and  families,  which 
may  be  strong  as  separate  and  individual  communi- 
ties, but  have  never  been  wielded  together  into 
a  single  nationality,  bound  together  by  a  common 
sense  of  mutual  interests  or  patriotic  sentiments. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  most  searchinor 
system  of  espionage  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
sudden  outbreaks,  mutinies,  or  revolutions  which  at 
any  moment  might  overturn  a  throne;  and  it  was 
not  confined  to  bazaars  and  camps,  but  often  pene- 


^  Megusthcnes  in  Strabo,  India,  sect.  50, 
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trated   into  the  inner  domestic  life  of  citizens  and  chapter  iv. 
soldiers.®* 

The  duties  of  the  inspectors,  as  magistrates  and  ^J^"  atJd 
executive  officers,  implied  a  strict  surveillance  over  "^'^^^^^^ 
all  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom ; 
ostensibly  perhaps  to  ensure  good  workmanship, 
and  prevent  fraud ;  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  a  tal,  amounting  to  one-tenth  of  the 
price  of  every  article. 

The  inspectors,  or  magistrates  of  the  city,  were  Duties  of  the 

tAx.  divisions  of 

formed  into  six  divisions,  each  of  which  consisted  of  <^*y  ^p*®^"- 
five  officials.  One  division  maintained  a  close 
supervision  over  the  working  of  all  arts  and  manu- 
factures. A  second  division  presided  over  the  sale 
of  all  such  articles,  to  prevent  old  goods  from  being 
sold  as  new  ones.  A  third  division  presided  over  all 
sales  and  exchanges  in  produce.  This  division  ap- 
parently comprised  royal  brokers,  who  received  the 
produce  from  the  royal  granaries,  after  the  payment 
of  the  share  to  the  cultivators ;  and  then  supplied  it 
to  the  retailers  in  the  bazaars,  and  maintained  a 
supervision  over  the  trade.  They  took  charge  of 
the  measures  that  were  employed,  and  allowed  no 
i  one  individual  to  deal  in  various  kinds  of  articles, 
i     unless  he  paid  double  rates  of  taxation  on  all  his 

*^  In  the  present  day  this  system  of  espionage  is  not  a  political  necesaty  in  the 
I       states  which  are  included  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Indian  empire ;  because 
I       the  feudatory  princes  are  more  or  less  guaranteed  against  war  and  rebellion  by  the 
I       strong^  arm  of  the  paramount  power.    But  in  a  native  state,  like  upper  Burma, 
whicli  has  not  as  yet  been  brought  under  the  system  of  subsidiary  alliances,  and 
which  has  been  the  theatre  of  plots,  insurrections,  and  revolutions  for  centuries,  a 
iystem  of  espionage  is  naturally  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  bears  a 
^      strong  resemblance  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  old  Gangetic  empire.    A  chronic 
terror  pervades  the  court  and  palace  at  Mandulay,  corresponding  to  that  which  per- 
vaded the  court  and  palace  at  Patali-putra.     The  king  never  ventures  out  of  his 
palace  for  years  at  a  time,  lest  in  his  absence  a  rebellion  should  break  out  within  the 
palace  walls,  and  a  recreant  prince  should  obtain  possession  of  the  throne. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  sales.  A  fourth  division  collected  the  tax  for  the 
king,  which,  as  already  stated,  amounted  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  price  of  the  article  sold ;  and  any  at- 
tempt at  fraud  in  the  payment  of  this  tax  was  pun- 
ished by  death.  A  fifth  division  registered  all  births 
and  deaths,  with  every  particular  of  time  and  place, 
for  the  twofold  object  of  levying  a  tax,  and  punish- 
ing any  concealment.  A  sixth  division  entertained 
all  strangers  or  foreigners,  who  came  as  envoys  or 
might  possibly  be  spies.**^  They  furnished  such 
visitors  with  suitable  lodgings,  and  appointed  at- 
tendants ostensibly  to  wait  upon  them,  but  really  to 
observe  their  mode  of  life  and  duly  report  their 
actions.  If  one  of  the  strangers  happened  to  fall 
sick,  tliis  division  of  magistrates  took  special  care  of 
liim ;  and  if  he  died  they  buried  him,  and  took 
charge  of  his  property.^ 

In  addition  to  these  special  duties  appertaining 
to  each  division,  the  city  magistrates  performed 
other  duties  in  their  collective  capacity.  They 
took  charge  of  the  markets,  harbours,  and  temples  ; 
they  repaired  all  public  works  when  necessary ;  and 
they  fixed  the  prices  of  all  articles  and  commodities 
that  were  sold  in  the  shops  and  bazaars,^ 

The  army  inspectors,  or  magistrates^  were  in  like 
manner  formed  into  six  divisions,  each  of  which 
consisted  of  five  persons.     One  division  wm  asso- 


CollectiTe 
duties  of  city 
inipecton. 


Army  iiuipect 
ors. 


^  In  the  modern  administration  of  upper  Burma  royal  officers  perform  duties  verj 
similar  to  those  descrihed  by  Megasthenes.  Some  officials  under  the  Kampat  Woon- 
gye  are  in  charge  of  manufactures ;  others  act  as  royal  brokers  for  the  sale  of 
produce  ;  whilst  an  official,  known  as  the  Eulla  Woon,  is  especially  appointed  to 
receive  and  entertain  strangers.  In  former  days,  a  tax  amounting  to  one-tenth  of 
the  price  of  the  article  was  levied  on  all  goods  imported  by  sea  in  the  Bunuan 
dominions.    F.  Sangermano*s  description  of  the  Barman  empire. 

•«  Strabo,  India,  sect.  51. 

^  Ibid. 
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ciated  with  the  chief  superintendent  of  the  royal  chapter  iv. 

navy,  and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangement  for 

water  transport.     A  second  division  wAs  associated 

with  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  bullock  trains,  and 

made  similar  arrangement  for  the  land  transport  of 

military  engines,  arms,  commissaris^t  for  men  and 

beasts,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  army.     This 

division   also  furnished   army  attendants,   such  as 

grooms,  mechanists,  and  beaters  of  drums  and  gongs; 

for  they  despatched  foragers  for  grass  by  the  sound  of 

the  gong.     The  third  division  had  charge  of  what 

was  necessary  for  the  infantry.     A  fourth  division 

had  charge  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  cavalry. 

A  fifth  division  took  care  of  the  chariots.     A  sixth 

division  saw  after  the  elephants.*® 

The  duties  of  the  inspectors,  or  magistrates,  in  the  S!?*'*^*  inspect- 
districts  are  but  slightly  touched  upon.  The  Greek 
ambassador  probably  found  more  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing information  from  the  provinces,  than  in  obtaining 
it  at  the  capital.  Some  of  the  district  officers  had 
charge  of  the  rivers,  and  measured  the  land,  as  was 
done  in  Egypt.  In  other  words,  they  observed  the 
effect  of  the  yearly  inundations  during  the  rainy 
season.  Others  inspected  the  great  tanks  or  reser- 
voirs, from  ^hich  water  was  distributed  by  canals  ; 
80  that  all  might  have  an  equal  share  in  the  irriga- 
tion."*  Others,  again,  superintended  the  shepherds 
and  hunters,  and  rewarded  those  who  kept  the  fields- 
clear  of  birds  and  vermin,  whilst  punishing  those 
who  neglected   their  duties.      They  collected  the 

^  Strabo,  India,  sect.  52. 

^  This  observation  seems  to  militate  against  a  previous  statement  that  all  the 
bod  belonged  to  the  king  as  sole  proprietor.     But  seeing  that  the  cultiyators 

Rceired  a  share  of  the  produce  as  wages,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  were  " 

pemnally  interested  in  the  yearly  out-turn  of  grain. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  taxes,  and  superintended  all  the  various  work-people 
who  were  engaged  in  connection  with  the  land,  such 
as  wood-cutters,  carpenters,  workers  in  brass,  and 
miners  generally.      They  also  superintended    the 
public  roads,  and  placed  pillars  at  intervals  of  every 
ten  gtadia,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  to  indi- 
cate the  by-ways  and  distances.^^ 
omcersofrtatt.        fhe  so-oallcd  seventh  caste,  including  officers  of 
state,  must  be  dismissed  with  a  bare  notice.     Me- 
gasthenes  merely  states  that  the  seventh  caste  con- 
sisted of  counsellors  and  assessors  of  the  king ;  and 
that  to  these  persons  belonged  the  offices  of  state, 
the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  affairs.^^ 
onTl^Giir^tS        ^^^^    administration  of   the     Gangetic    empire 
p?red"wuh"      thus  described    by  Megasthenes,  bears  a   remark* 
tiAt  of  Burma.  g^|^j^  rcscmblance  to  the  native  administration  of  the 

existing  kingdom  of  upper  Burma,  or  Ava.  In  both 
cases  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  either  an  aristo- 
cratic element,  or  a  popular  one.  The  administra- 
tion is  composed  of  mere  officials,  whose  title  and 
position  wholly  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign. In  Burma  it  is  a  mere  bureaucracy  without 
any  hereditary  influence  or  political  training.  Every 
official  is  profoundly  obsequious  to  the  reigning 
sovereign,  whether  he  be  the  rightful  prince  or  a 
usurper;  and  consequently  revolutionary  attempts 
to  subvert  a  king  are  of  comparatively  frequent  oc- 
currence, as,  if  successful,  they  neither  affect  the 
administration  nor  the  masses  of  the  population.'* 


•0  Strabo,  India,  sect.  60.  'i  Ibid.  49. 

7>  Perhaps  the  best  published  account  of  Burma  and  its  constitation  is  to  be 
found  in  Father  Sangermano's  description  of  the  Burmese  empire,  printed  at  Borne, 
in  1833,  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Society.   The  Father  spent  twcnt}r-six  years 
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But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  defects  in  the  chapter  iv. 
administration  of  the  Gangetic  empire,  it  seems  to  4*i*?dm!S?8tiu 
have  been  adapted  to  the  people  of  the  country.  It  mSdS  JSpui»- 
was  an  irresponsible  despotism,  but  of  a  paternal 
character ;  and  it  was  feal'ed  and  obeyed  by  a  popu- 
lation, who  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  as 
unfitted  as  children  for  the  exercise  of  any  political 
independence,  or  share  in  the  administration  out- 
side their  own  village  or  family  community.  It 
has  already  been  seen  that  Megasthenes  praises 
the  cultivators,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  po- 
pulation, as  being  the  most  gentle  and  contented 
in  the  world.  He  even  expatiates  on  the  orderly 
conduct  of  the  camp,  and  the  absence  of  the  crime 
of  theft,  in  a  standing  army  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  Of  the  people  of  India  generally,  he 
says  that  they  are  happy  because  of  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners  and  their  frugal  mode  of  life. 
They  had  but  one  extravagance,  and  that  was  a 
love  of  ornament  which  to  this  day  is  a  character- 
istic of  all  classes  of  the  community.  They  never 
drank   wine,   excepting   at   sacrifices.'^*     Their  or- 


m  BoimA,  and  the  aathor  has  been  enabled  to  test  his  information,  and  supplement 
it  vith  additional  notes,  during  a  voyage  from  Rangoon  via  Ava,  Amarapura,  and 
Vandalay,  to  the  remote  town  of  Bhamo,  on  the  frontier  of  Burma  towaids  China, 
a  distance  of  some  thousand  miles  up  the  river  Irrawaddy. 

The  general  resemblance  between  the  courts  of  Fatali-pntra  and  Mandalay 
I        is  10  striking  that  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  the  court  in  which  king  Sandro- 
'        kottos  sat  88  judge  was  the  Hlot-dau,  the  Lutt6  of  Sangermano,  in  which  the 
i       king  occupied  the  principal  seat,  and  the  ministers  sat  as  counsellors  or  assessors. 
The  Hlot-dao,  or  supreme  council  of  Ava,  exercises  all  the  powers  of  a  senate, 
a  high  court,  and  a  cabinet.    Its  functions  are  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive. 
As  a  senate,  it  might  veto  any  act  or  order  of  the  king.     As  a  high  court  of  civil 
snd  criminal  justice,  it  tries  all  important  oases,  and  is  the  highest  court  of  ap- 
peal. As  a  cabinet,  it  exercises  all  the  powers  of  government ;  and  every  order  of 
the  king  is  issued  by  the  Hlot-dau  in  the  name  of  the  ministers  of  whom  the 
conrt  is  composed.     In  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  the  shadow  without  the 
substance  of  a  constitution. 

^*  This  wine  was  probably  the  soma  juice  of  the  Vedic  hymns. 
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CHAPTBR IV.  dinary  beverage  was  made  from  rice.  Their 
food  consisted  of  what  he  calls  rice-pottage,  which 
no  doubt  corresponded  to  rice  and  curry.  Their 
laws  were  so  simple  tliat  they  had  few  lawsuits,  and 
none  whatever  in  the  case*  of  pledges  and  deposits. 
They  required  neither  witnesses  nor  seals,  but  made 
their  deposits  and  confided  in  one  another.  Even 
their  houses  and  property  were  unguarded.  Megas- 
thenes  adds  that  they  had  no  written  laws,  and  were 
even  ignorant  of  writing,  and  regulated  everything 
by  memory.  This  statement  must  be  accepted  with 
some  reservation.  The  Brdhmans  certainly  pos- 
sessed a  sacred  literature,  but  they  would  never  have 
produced  their  books  to  the  Greek  ambassador; 
and  if  questioned  concerning  them,  would  have  de- 
nied their  existence,  as  the  easiest  way  of  escap- 
ing from  the  difficulty.  Indeed  Nearchos,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  to  the  Punjab,  distinctly 
states  that  the  people  wrote  letters  upon  cloth, 
which  was  smoothed  for  the  purpose  by  being  well 
beaten.^* 
Authwitidty  of  The  picturos  of  ancient  India,  which  are  thus 
iudiL°'  *"*^®"*  furnished  by  the  Greeks,  are  valuable  as  much  for 
their  realism  as  for  their  authenticity.  They  utterly 
invalidate  the  gross  exaggerations  of  the  Sanskrit 
epics,  whilst  clearing  away  much  of  the  haze  which 
surrounds  the  legendary  life  of  SAkya  Muni.  They 
do  not  exhibit  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization, 
like  that  which  will  hereafter  be  found  reflected 
in  the  Hindu  drama;  and  indeed  it  may  be  in* 
ferred  that  as  yet  the  Hindu  drama  had  no  existence, 
for  no  mention  is  made  of  theatrical  entertainments 


^*  Nearchos  in  Strabo^  India,  sect.  67. 
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of  any  kind.  Again,  the  court  of  Sandrokottos  was  chapter  i 
not  a  centre  of  literary  culture,  like  the  courts  of 
the  later  Hindii  sovereigns ;  for  Megasthenes  makes 
no  allusion  to  wits  or  philosophers,  poets  or  story- 
tellers, displaying  their  talents  or  accomplishments 
under  the  patronage  of  a  munificent  Raja.  On  the 
contrary,  the  royal  residence  at  Patali-putra  was  a 
mere  fortified  palace  in  which  the  Raja  dwelt  in  strict 
seclusion,  surrounded  only  by  women ;  and  the  chief 
pleasure  in  which  he  indulged  outside  his  palace 
was  that  of  hunting  in  the  company  of  armed 
femalas.  Strabo  considered  that  these  royal  excur- 
sions resembled  the  joyous  processions  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  Dionysos;  but  in  reality  they  were 
simply  hunting  expeditions,  in  which  the  Raja  was 
protected  by  a  body-guard  of  amazons.  The  so- 
called  literati  or  philosophers  of  ancient  India,  are 
described  as  mere  religious  recluses,  dwelling  in 
groves  outside  the  cities,  where  they  taught  a 
strange  metaphysical  religion,  and  practised  still 
stranger  rites  and  austerities. 

The  information   supplied   by  Megasthenes   as  Review  of  the 

-_  -111  1  1  Greek  accounta 

regards  the  agricultural  class,  who  are  represented  o'*i»eB^«>t8. 
by  the  modern  Ryots,  is  more  pleasing,  but  equally 
realistic.  As  already  seen,  the  husbandmen  were 
the  main  support  of  the  government  and  the  vast 
standing  army;  but  their  condition  could  have 
been  little  better  than  that  of  serfs,  who  culti- 
vated the  whole  area  of  arable  land  as  the  royal 
domain,  and  received  a  share  of  the  harvest  for 
their  maintenance/*^     Tliey  were,  however,  happy 

^  The  e?idence  of  the  Greek  ambassador  as  to  the  respective  shares  of  the 
Baja  and  the  Bjot  is  deserving  of  consideration.  He  says  that  the  share 
of  the  caltivator  was  only  one-fourth ;  consequently  the  royal  share  must  have 
1>eea  three -fourths.    According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  sacred  books  of 
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CHAPTER  IV.  and  contented.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
they  were  not  exposed  to  unnecessary  interference, 
so  long  as  they  did  their  duty  to  the  land.  They 
were  simple  in  their  wants,  and  probably  domestic 
in  their  lives.  They  knew  nothing  of  politics ;  and 
they  took  no  part  in  rebellions  or  revolutions. 
From  time  immemorial  they  had  doubtless  been 
brought  up  in  the  hereditary  belief  that  all  the  land 
belonged  to  the  Raja,  that  they  were  his  servants,  and 
that  tlicir  primary  duty  was  to  cultivate  the  soil  for 
his  benefit ;  and  this  humble  status  they  appear  to 
have  accepted  with  that  blind  ignorance  which  often 
constitutes  material  happiness.  When  the  harvest 
was  abundant,  their  share  sufficed  for  all  their 
wants;  and  in  exceptional  times  of  drought  or 
famine,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose,  that  as  servants 
of  the  Raja,  they  could  be  supplied  with  food  from 
the  royal  granaries,  in  the  same  way  that  the  ele- 
phants and  horses  of  the  Raja  received  their  daily 
rations.  They  married  wives,  and  they  became 
fathers  of  families;  and  if  a  great  part  of  their  time 
was  devoted  to  labour  in  the  fields,  they  doubtless 
had  their  times  of  holiday,  and  celebrated  the  same 
festivals  which  they  still  observe.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  would  decorate  themselves,  and 
indeed  the  whole  village,  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
not  forgetting  the  trees,  the  temples,  and  the  images 
of  the  gods ;  and  then  with  the  aid  of  some  BrAh» 
man  they  would  offer  their  little  sacrifices,  and  feast 
on  such  simple  delicacies  as  their  wives  could  pre- 

the  Br&bmans,  and  the  narratives  of  the  two  Chinese  pilgrims  Fah-Hian  and 
liioaen-Thsang,  the  Raja  only  received  one-sixth  of  the  produce.  Perhaps  the 
Raja  received  three-fourths  of  the  produce  from  his  own  special  demesnes,  which 
were  cultivated  by  serfs  ;  and  one-sixth  of  the  produce  of  allthelanda  throughout 
his  empire,  which  were  cultivated  by  the  Ryots. 
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pare.  Such  scenes  of  rural  life  are  not  unknown  chaptbb  iv. 
to  modem  India,  although  they  are  often  alloyed 
by  superstitious  fear  or  priestly  rapacity.  But  the 
Indian  Ryots  had  one  advantage  over  the  agricultural 
population  of  almost  every  other  country.  They 
were  not  liable  to  military  conscription.  Indeed  at 
.no  period  of  history  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
forced  from  their  homes,  and  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  armies  of  the  state.  Megasthenes  describes  the 
soldier  class  as  already  forming  an  army  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men ;  and  according  to  his  account 
the  Ryots  were  always  regarded  as  non-cbmbatants. 
Hostile  armies  might  be  fighting  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  Ryots  went  on  ploughing  and  sowing, 
utterly  regardless,  and  perhaps  unconscious,  of  the 
work  of  slaughter  that  was  going  on  around.^* 

Megasthenes  furnishes  no  information  respecting  [he^j;i^,rrv?/ion 
the  traders  and  artisans,  excepting  that  they  were  Zti^a.  '^'*  '^^^ 
subjected  to  an  official  supervision  which  seems  to 
have  amounted  to  oppression.  Indeed  such  a 
system  had  a  tendency  to  fetter  all  trade,  whilst 
opening  every  avenue  to  corruption.  But  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  Asiatic  ideas.  Indeed  to  this 
day  the  Hindiis  have  proved  themselves  patient 
under  every  interference  and  exaction,  provided  only 
that  nothing  is  done  contrary  to  custom.  It  is  the 
novelty  of  a  measure  which  excites  their  suspicion 
and  alarm,  and  occasionally  drives  them  to  acts  of 
resistance  or  turbulence.     It  is  therefore  easy  to 

"'*  Megasthenes  must  have  been  all  the  more  surprised  at  this  immunity  of  the 
Indian  cQltiTators,  becaase  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  hostilities  generally  com- 
menced with  the  destruction  of  the  standing  com  of  the  enemy.  But  in  the 
primitive  religions  of  the  Hindtis,  in  which  the  earth  was  especially  deified  as  the 
goddess  of  fecundity,  such  a  proceeding  would  probably  have  been  regarded  as  a 
^wcxes  of  sacrilege.  • 
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CHAPTBB IV.  infer  that  traders  and  artisans  were  reconciled  to  a 
system  of  supervision  and  extortion,  under  which 
perhaps  they  could  in  their  turn  purchase  permission 
to  charge  a  higher  price  or  dispose  of  an  inferior 
article. 
M^*^"thSiMM  Upon  some  points  Megasthenes  is  strangely 
M^J^tf '"  reticent.  Thus  he  only  describes  the  external 
machinery  of  civil  and  military  administration,  and 
furnishes  no  information  as  regards  politics  or  wars. 
Possibly  he  may  have  been  deterred  by  diplomatic 
considerations  from  dwelling  upon  such  topics ;  or  he 
may  have  assumed  that  they  would  prove  of  but  little 
interest  in  the  western  centres  of  Greek  civilization- 
The  religion  of  the  Hindiis  seems  scarcely  to  have 
excited  liis  curiosity.  Had  Herodotus  travelled  in 
India,  as  he  travelled  in  Egypt,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  minutely  described  the  several  deities,  with  their 
temples  and  forms  of  worship ;  but  he  flourished  in 
an  earlier  age,  when  religion  was  still  the  foundation 
of  all  intellectual  culture.  Megasthenes,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  apparently  imbued  with  the  materialism 
of  a  later  and  rationalistic  age,  when  reverence  for 
popular  deities  was  dying  out  in  Hellas,  and  the 
Hindii  sacrifices  to  their  barbarian  gods  would  be 
regarded  with  a  pitying  smile.  Megasthenes  cer- 
tainly expresses  the  opinion  that  the  BrAhmans  were 
in  better  repute  than  the  Sramans,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  compared  their  dogmas.  He  simply 
saw  that  the  Brdhmans  agreed  in  their  opinions, 
whilst  the  Srdmans  were  always  wrangling.^ 

^^  This  opinion  of  Megasthenes  as  regards  the  contentious  character  of  tiie 
Buddhist  monks  is  of  more  value  than  might  he  expected.  Notwithstanding  the 
superiority  of  their  moral  tenets,  they  are  a  most  disputatious  set;  and  unless 
kept  within  the  strict  area  of  orthodoxy  hy  superior  ecclesiastical  authoritj,  are 
prone  to  fall  into  heresy.  Such  was  their  character  in  the  latter  days  of  l^&kja 
Muni,  and  such  is  their  present  character  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
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It  seems  somewhat  extraordinary  that  neither  chapter  iv. 
the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  knew  anything  of  ^/^g^jj^^;^'*"^® 
Bengal.  Tliey  had  acquired  a  certain  stock  of 
information  respecting  the  Punjab,  and  the  Gan- 
getic  valley  as  far  as  Patna,  or  Patali-putra,  but  they 
had  never  made  their  way  through  Bengal  as  far  as 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  They  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  western  coast  of  India  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus  to  the  island  of  Geylon ;  ^®  but  the 
eastern  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  was  utterly  unknown.  Strabo, 
who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  conscious  of  this  want  of  information.  The 
Indian  trade  was  carried  on  from  Alexandria,  via 
the  river  Nile  and  old  Suez  canal,  as  far  as  the 
western  shores  of  India ;  but,  as  Strabo  himself 
says,  very  few  of  the  merchants  from  Egypt  ever 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Ganges ;  and  those  who 
did  were  so  ignorant,  as  to  be  quite  unqualified  to 
furnish  an  account  of  the  places  they  had  visited/* 

"  Strabo,  India,  sects.  14,  15. 

^*  Strabo,  India,  sect.  4.  The  yearly  royages  undertaken  by  the  Roman 
merchants  between  Egypt  and  western  India  are  sufficiently  described  by  Pliny 
(n.  26).  The  voyage  out  lasted  about  seventy  days ;  that  is,  thirty  days  from 
Egypt  to  Ooelis,  the  modem  Gehla,  on  the  south-western  corner  of  Arabia ;  and 
fort  J  days  from  Ocelis  to  Muziris,  probably  the  modem  Mangalore,  on  the  western 
eoast  of  India.  The  Indian  Ocean  was  at  this  period  infested  by  pirates,  who  seem 
to  hare  had  strongholds  on  the  Malibar  coast,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Muziris.  Accordingly  every  Roman  ship  carried  a  company  of  archers  on  board. 
Mmiriswas  also  undesirable  on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  roadstead  to  the 
port,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  all  cargoes  for  loading  and  discharging 
00  board  canoes.  Barace,  possibly  the  modern  Baroche,  was  thus  considered  a 
more  convenient  port.  It  is  said  to  have  been  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Pan- 
dja  or  Pandion.  The  pepper  of  Cothinara,  probably  the  modem  Cochin,  was 
brought  to  Barace  in  canoes. 

Two  important  marts  on  the  western  coast  are  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
namely,  Plithana  and  Tagara.  Plithana  has  been  identified  with  P&itan,  on  the 
rirer  Godavari,  the  capital  of  S&liv&hana,  whose  era,  corresponding  to  a.d.  77,  is 
ctiU  mamtained  throughout  the  Dekhan.  The  name  of  Tagara  still  lingers  in  that 
of  Deoghur,  the  later  capital  of  Maharashtra,  at  present  knciwn  as  Dowlatabad. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  One  authentic  story  has  been  preserved  of  an 
Embna*jr^of  embassy  sent  by  an  Indian  prince,  named  Pandion 
fttJci^^"*^*  ^^  Porus,  which  is  invested  with  historic  interest. 
This  Ponis  was  probably  a  representative  of  the 
same  old  family  of  Puru,  to  which  the  former  Porus 
belonged  who  had  been  defeated  by  Alexander  some 
three  centuries  previously.®^  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  rumours  of  the  victory  at  Actium,  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  and  the  greatness  of  imperial  Rome, 
would  reach  the  shores  of  western  India,  and  inspire 
a  powerful  Raja,  like  Porus,  with  a  desire,  not 
unknown  amongst  Asiatic  princes,  to  secure  a 
powerful  ally  from  the  western  world.®^     Porus  sent 


^  A  dynasty  of  Rajas,  known  as  the  Pandyan  dynasty,  appears  to  hare 
reigned  oyer  a  kingdom  also  called  Pandya,  which  formerly  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  Peninsula,  and  had  its  capital  at  the  town  of  Ma- 
dura. It  has  accordingly  hecn  conjectured  that  it  was  one  of  these  Pandya  Rajas  who 
sent  the  embassy  to  Augustus.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  %ny  Indian  sove- 
reign in  such  a  remote  quarter,  could  either  hope  fur  an  alliance  with  the  Roman 
emperor,  or  even  suppose  that  Augustus  could  desire  to  march  a  Roman  army 
through  his  dominions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tradition  of  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  would  still  be  preserved  in  the  Punjab ;  and  the  reigning  Porus 
might  readily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Augustus  Caesar  was  another  Alexander. 
Moreover  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  embassy  was  accompanied  by  a  pric^st, 
either  a  Br&hman  or  a  Sruman,  from  Baroche  on  the  western  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nerbudda.  Such  a  man  might  easily  have  found  his  way  to  the  Punjab ; 
but  it  would  have  been  hard  for  him  to  have  reached  Madura. 

It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  an  ancient  empire,  extending  over  an  unde- 
fined region  in  the  west  and  south,  may  have  been  nominally  ruled  by  Pandya 
Rajas,  who  were  representatives  of  the  honse  of  Porus  or  Pandion,  and  bad  some 
connection  with  the  Pdindavus  mentioned  in  the  Mah&  Bh&rata.  Both  Artian  and 
Pliny  have  preser^'cd  traditions  of  such  a  Pandyan  empire.  Herakles  is  said  to 
have  bad  an  only  daughter,  named  Pandya,  whom  he  subsequently  married, 
and  thus  became  the  father  of  a  race  of  Pandya  sovereigns.  Arrian  also  states 
that  Herakles  gave  Pandsea  a  kingdom  bearing  her  name  (India,  chaps,  riii. 
and  ix.).  Pliny  adds  that  this  ia  the  only  kingdom  throughout  India  which  ia 
ruled  by  women  (vi.  23) ;  but  that  there  are  kings  of  other  nations,  who  were 
descended  from  Pandora.  Traces  of  this  Amazonian  empire  are  undoubtedly  to 
be  found  amongst  the  Malabars  on  the  western  coast  to  this  day  (see  Hi&tory, 
vol.  i.,  part  ii.,  Muh&  Bh&rata,  chap,  xvi.,  note  17).  Colonel  Tod  has  pointed  oat 
an  analogy  in  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  P&ndu  (compare  Rajasthan,  vol.  i., 
page  30). 

•^  This  passion  of  eastern  princes  to  form  remote  alliances  under  certain  circum> 
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a  letter  to  Augustus  Caesar,  stating  that  he  was  chapter  iv. 
sovereign  over  six  hundred  Rajas,  and  earnestly 
desired  the  friendship  of  tlie  Roman  emperor ;  and 
that  he  would  permit  a  Roman  army  to  march 
tlirough  his  dominions  and  render  assistance  in  any 
expedition  that  was  just.  This  letter  was  written 
in  Greek  upon  a  skin,  and  contained  the  names  of 
the  ambassadors  who  were  sent  with  it ;  from  which 
it  appeared  that  on  reaching  Roman  territory  they 
had  all  died  excepting  three.  The  presents  con- 
sisted of  a  man  born  without  arms,  some  large 
snakes,  one  serpent  ten  cubits  long,  a  river  tor- 
toise three  cubits  long,  and  a  so-called  partridge 
said  to  be  larger  than  a  vulture.  The  serv- 
ants of  the  embassy  included  eight  men  who 
appeared  naked  with  girdles  round  their  waists,®^^ 
and  were  fragrant  with  perfumes.  A  holy  man, 
either  a  Brdhman  or  a  Srdman,  accompanied  the 
embassy.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  extraor- 
dinary mission,  excepting  that  the  letter  and  pre- 
sents were  duly  made  over  to  the  Roman  authorities. 
The  holy  man  proceeded  to  Athens,  probably  from  a 
natural  curiosity  to  learn  something  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy. His  conduct  there  must  have  created  a 
profound  sensation  amongst  the  sages  of  the  aca- 


itaocei  amounts  almoat  to  a  political  instinct.  It  is  generally  dereloped  by  imme- 
diate danger,  an  utter  ignorance  of  European  power,  and  an  overweening  sense  of 
their  own  importance.  Thus  in  the  sixteenth  century  one  Indian  prince  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  Great  Turk  to  assist  him  against  the  Portuguese.  In  the  last  cen< 
tury  Tippoo  Sultan  of  Mysore  opened  up  negotiations  with  the  first  Napoleon  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  assistance  against  the  English.  In  our  own  time  Theodore  of 
Abyisiniaf  the  present  king  of  Burma,  and  the  Panthay  Sultau^f  Talifoo,  have  each 
■oQght  to  form  alliances  with  European  powers.  Still  more  strangely  Florus  men- 
tions (It.  12)  that  ambassadors  from  China  came  to  Augustus  Ca^ar. 

"  This  was  the  cord  worn  by  the  three  highest  castes,  viz.  Br&hmans,  Ksha- 
trijas,  and  Vaisyas.     See  History,  vol.  ii.,  pages  529,  545. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  demy.  He  declared  tliat  as  his  life  had  been  hitherto 
one  of  unvaried  success,  he  intended  to  escape  from 
existence   in   order  to  avoid  unexpected  calamity. 

Suicide  of  an  The  idea  had  been  famiUar  to  the  Greeks  since  the 
days  of  Croesus  and  Periander,  but  they  must  have 
been  surprised  at  seeing  it  realized  in  fact.  The 
Indian  sage  prepared  a  pyre,  and  then  naked, 
anointed,  with  his  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  a 
smile  upon  his  countenance,  he  leaped  upon  the  pile 
and  perished  in  the  flames.^* 

^  Strabo,  India,  sect.  73.  The  following  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  set  vp 
over  the  tomb  of  the  HindQ  philosopher: — *' Zarnjano-chegas,  an  Indian,  anatire 
of  fiargosa,  having  immortalized  himself  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country, 
here  lies/' 

The  name  '*Zarmano/'  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  one  of  the  (j^rmanes, 
or  Sr&mans.  Dion  Cassius  (ix.)  calls  him  Zarmanus.  The  word  "  Chegas "  has 
been  identified  with  Sheik.  Bargosa  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  Baiygaza, 
the  modem  Baroche. 


CHAPTER  V. 


BUDDHIST  INDIA.      B.C.  300  TO  A.D.  645. 


The  annals  of  Buddhist  India  open  up  an  en-  chapter  v. 
tirely  new  field  of  historical  research.     They  com- ^uddhiSr*  °' 


prise  two  distinct  classes  of  records,  illustrating  two  edic^^Tid  the 
distinct  forms  of  religious  thought.  The  first  and 
most  authentic  are  the  rock  and  pillar  edicts  of  Raja 
Priyadarsi,  who  is  generally  identified  with  the  cele- 
brated Asoka,  the  reputed  grandson  of  Sandrqkottos. 
These  edicts  were  promulgated  in  the  third  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  are  an  expression  of 
that  pure  system  of  moral  teaching  which  has  been 
described  as  the  religion  of  the  many.  The  second 
class  of  records  have  no  such  claims  to  contem- 
porary  authority,  and  are  consequently  more  open 
to  question.  They  consist  of  Buddhist  chronicles 
of  the  Rajas  of  Magadha,  which  were  compiled 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries  after  the  Christian 
era,  or  at  least  seven  centuries  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  edicts  of  Priyadarsi.  They  are  the  ex- 
pression of  that  monastic  teaching  which  was  em- 
braced only  by  the  wise  and  thoughtful  few.^ 

^  Then  it  a  third  class  of  records  which  are  of  greater  Take  than  either 
fte  edicts  or  the  chronicles,  but  it  belongs  to  a  later  date.  It  consists  of  the 
trsTcls  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  Fah-Hian  and  Hionen-Tbsang,  who  respectively 
nsidBd  teronl  jears  in  India  in  the  fifth  and  serenth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
en.    The  narratiTes  of  their  trayels  hare  been  translated  into  French  by  M.M. 

14 
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CHAPTER  V.  This  twofold  character  of  Buddhism  has  been 
)5lin!  wid'iS*  fully  indicated  in  dealing  with  the  legend  of  the  life 
MjjWofthem.  ^f  G6tama  Buddha.  The  religion  of  the  heart  was 
for  the  many ;  the  religion  of  the  intellect  was  for 
the  few.  The  religion  of  the  heart  was  one  of 
humanity,  in  which  the  affections  were  recognized 
as  the  necessary  part  of  existence,  and  the  duties  of 
the  affections  were  broadly  laid  down  in  the  five 
commandments,  and  expanded  into  a  full  system  of 
morality  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  This  religion 
recommended  itself  not  merely  to  the  heart,  but  to 
the  natural  sense  of  justice  which  prevails  amongst 
the  masses,  by  teaching'  that  virtue  would  be  re- 
warded and  vice  ivould  be  punished  in  a  future  state 
of  existence,  eitlier  within  the  pale  of  animated 
being,  or  in  some  remote  heaven  or  hell  under  the 
sway  of  gods  or  demons.  But  this  popular  religion 
is  only  dimly  expressed  in  the  legend  of  the  life  of 
Gotama  Buddha.  Indeed  the  legend  was  compiled 
in  an  age  of  intellectual  monasticism,  wlien  the  trans- 
migrations of  the  soul  were  regarded  as  a  hopeless 
cliain  of  miserable  existences,  and  when  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  one  object  of  mankind  was  to  escape 
from  tlie  universe  of  existence,  whether  on  earth  or 
in  heaven.  Accordingly  the  four  great  truths,  known 
as  the  law  of  the  wheel,  and  the  four  ways  of  deliver- 
ance, by  which  man  could  attain  Nirvdna,  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  only  real  wisdom  ;  and  the  ideal  of 
a  perfect  life  was  that  of  the  monastery,  where  the 
soul  abstracted  itself  from  all  humanity  and  exist- 
ence, until  it  was  freed  from  every  tie  of  affection  or 


Abel-H^mosat  and  StanUliu  St  Julien.    Tbej  will  be  brougbt  under  reriew  in 
the  after-part  of  the  present  cbaptcr. 
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desire,  and  sunk  for  ever  into  eternal  rest  or  anni-  chapter  v. 
hilation.     Thus  the  religion  of  the  lieart  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  edicts  of  Priyadarsi ;  whilst  the  re- 
ligion of  the  monastery  finds  expression  in  the  later 
Buddhist  chronicles  of  the  Rajas  of  Magadha. 

But  althoufi^h   an   interval   of    seven   centuries  Antiquity  of 

,  °  ^  ^  celibacy  in 

intervenes  between  the  promulgation  of  the  ancient  ^^^ 
edicts  and  the  compilation  of  the  later  chronicles, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  two  religions  should 
be  referred  to  two  widely  diflferent  epochs.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  already  been  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  in  the  third  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  Buddhist  celibates  under  the  name  of  Ger- 
manes  or  Srdmans '  had  already  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  empire  of  Sandrokottos  on  the  Ganges. 
Indeed  celibacy  similar  to  that  of  the  monastery 
seems  to  have  existed  in  India  fi:om  time  immemorial. 
In  its  first  form  it  was  the  revolt  of  the  intellect 
against  the  popular  idea  of  deity  and  the  lower  in- 
stincts of  humanity ;  and  it  appears  to  have  subse- 
quently diverged  into  the  two  currents  of  religious 
thought  known  as  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  But 
the  Brdhmans  formed  part  of  a  hereditary  caste  of 
priests,  who  married  and  became  fathers,  and  main- 
tained caste  distinctions,  and  were  even  employed 
at  the  public  and  private  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  The 
Srdmans  were  more  strictly  monastic,  but  at  the  same 
time  apparently  more  philanthropic  and  more  prac- 
tical. They  rejected  the  caste  system  by  declaring 
that  men  of  all  castes  were  equally  subject  to  the 

*  The  tenn  is  indiscriminately  spelt  Germanes,  Sr&manes,  Sarmanas,  and 
Sr&nuiii.  In  Tamil  the  term  Sarmanauls  is  used.  In  the  Mahawanso,  the  Bud- 
dhist monk  is  known  as  a  S&manero,  the  Pali  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Sr&mana. 
Tbert  is  some  doabt  as  to  whether  the  word  refers  to  Buddhists  or  Jains ;  bat 
k  was  eertainly  applied  to  monks  as  distinct  from  priests  or  Br&hmans. 
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CHAPTER  V.  miseries  of  existence.  They  thus  abstracted  them- 
selves from  humanity  without  necessarily  losing  their 
sympathies  for  humanity.  By  regarding  all  men  as 
equal  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  they  seem  to 
have  imbibed  sentiments  of  universal  brotherhood 
and  benevolence,  which  could  not  be  developed 
under  Brahmanism,  nor  indeed  under  a  caste  system 
of  any  kind.  One  important  class  of  Sramans  lived 
in  strict  seclusion  in  the  forests  after  the  manner  of 
Brahmanical  hermits ;  and  like  the  higher  order  of 
Brdhmans,  these  Srdmans  were  selfishly  engaged  in 
contemplations  and  austerities  for  their  own  indi* 
vidual  well-being.  But  still  many  of  the  Srdmans 
were  devoting  their  lives  to  that  practical  philan- 
thropy which  springs  from  the  larger  development 
of  the  affections.  Megasthenes  describes  a  class  of 
medical  Srkmans  who  were  benevolently  engaged  in 
curing  the  diseases  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  so 
far  were  they  from  practising  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
that  they  were  content  to  live  frugally  on  such  rice 
and  meal  as  the  public  might  choose  to  give  them, 
and  which  every  one  was  ready  to  offer.  Megas- 
thenes also  describes  a  class  of  missionary  Srdmans, 
who  were  occupied  in  promoting  the  religious  wel- 
fare of  the  masses,  by  inculcating  ideas  respecting 
hell  or  Hades,  which  in  their  opinion  tended  to  the 
spread  of  piety  and  sanctity.  It  has  also  been  seen 
that  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  all  natural  phi- 
losophers were  discussed  in  the  presence  of  the  Raja, 
al  what  has  already  been  described  as  the  Great 
Assembly,  which  was  held  at  the  commencement  of 
every  new  year.  It  is  therefore  apparent,"  from  the 
impartial  testimony  of  the  Greek  ambassador,  that 
three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  the 
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spirit  of  practical  benevolence  was  already  at  work  chapter  v. 
among  the  Sr^man  monks,  and  had  probably  been  at 
work  from  an  immemorial  antiquity, 

A  new  and  unexpected  light  is  thrown  upon  this  g}J^^  Jj 
movement  by  the  discovery  of  the  rock  and  pillar  Pf*»«>«»*- 
edicts  of  Raja  Priyadarsi.  Megasthenes  only  saw 
the  surface  of  missionary  operations,  which  he  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  appreciate  at  their  right 
value.  Indeed  he  seems  to  describe  the  labours  of 
the  itinerant  doctors  and  teachers  with  all  the  covert 
contempt  which  a  cultured  Greek  would  feel  as 
regards  the  philanthropic  labours  of  Indian  barbari- 
ans. But  the  edicts  by  which  Raja  Priyadarsi  ex- 
plained his  measures  and  promulgated  his  views, 
furnish  a  much  deeper  insight  into  a  religious  re- 
volution, which  was  calculated  to  regenerate  the 
Indian  world.  Indeed  these  edicts  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting  relics  in  the  religious  history  of 
man.  They  also  serve  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
Indian  empire  of  Priyadarsi,  for  they  are  to  be  found 
in  such  widely  separated  localities  as  Guzerat  in 
western  India,  Behar  and  Cuttack  in  eastern  India, 
as  well  as  in  Allahabad,  Delhi,  and  Affghanistan. 

The  edicts  of  Priyadarsi  inculcate  goodness,  vir- con«^tionof^^ 
tue,  kindness,  and  religion,  as  summed  up  in  the  one  JJJJiJ^  °^ 
emphatic  term  Dharma.  This  conception  of  Dharma 
is  free  from  every  monastic  element.  There  is  no 
warring  against  the  affections  under  the  monastic 
plea  of  quenching  the  fire  of  the  passions.  There  is 
no  trace  of  that  ascetic  spirit  which  would  take  away 
all  the  poetry  of  life,  and  deprive  youth  of  all  its 
pleasures  and  beauty  of  all  its  charms.  There  are 
no  sentimental  sorrowings  over  the  miseries  and 
illusions  of  existence,  no  yearnings  for  a  life  of  celi- 
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CHAPTER  V.  bacy  and  seclusion,  no  taste  for  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, and  no  morbid  aspirations  after  Nirvdna. 
Dharma  might  be  almost  defined  as  a  religion  with- 
out a  creed  and  without  a  theology ;  for  it  indicates 
the  simple  belief  that  by  acts  of  goodness  and  kind- 
ness all  human  beings  may  promote  their  own  hap- 
piness both  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  hereafter,  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  either  to  worship  or  deity. 
Moreover,  Dharma  cannot  be  positively  identified 
with  Buddhism,  although  the  Buddhist  monks  of  a 
later  age  applied  the  name  of  Dharma  to  their  own 
law.  The  edicts  refer  to  both  Brdhmans  and  Srd- 
mans,  and  to  the  respect  due  to  both  classes  of  holy 
men,  but  that  is  all.  There  is  one  solitary  edict  in 
which  Priyadarsi  recognizes  the  religion  of  Gotama 
Buddha,  and  refers  to  the  law  and  assembly  at 
Magadha;  and  this  edict  will  be  brought  under 
consideration  hereafter.  But  with  this  single  ex- 
ception, the  edicts  of  Priyadarsi  contain  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  Buddha,  either  as  a  teacher  or  an 
apostle,  or  by  any  of  his  names ;  and  consequently 
they  do  not  express  the  formula  of  the  Buddhist 
faith : — ^*  I  take  refuge  in  Buddha,  the  Law,  and 
the  Assembly."  They  teach  Dharma,  and  Dharma 
alone.* 

The  edicts  of  Priyadarsi  promulgate  Dharma  in 


*  The  edicts  of  Baja  Priyadarsi  were  originally  translated  by  the  late  Kr 
James  Priusep,  and  his  yersion  was  subsequently  rerised  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xii.,  article  t.,  on  the  ^'  Rock 
Inscriptions  of  Eapur  di  Giri,  Dhauli,  and  Gimar."  Compare  also  toI.  Tiii., 
article  xv.  The  Torsions  of  Professor  Wilson  are  no  doubt  the  more  aocurata 
transliterations,  and  are  accordingly  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  those  of 
Mr  Prinsep  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
original  renderings  of  Mr  Prinsep  there  is  a  greater  depth  of  religious  feeling, 
and  a  keener  sympathy  with  the  natural  piety  which  finds  expression  in  the  edicts, 
than  is  displayed  in  the  severer  versions  of  Professor  Wilson. 
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the  form  of  certain  precepts  of  morality,  which  lie  chapter  v. 
at  the  root  of  that  religion  of  the  heart  which  is  f^ir^u^' 
developed  by  the  aflfections.  They  inculcate  duti- 
ful service  to  father  and  mother ;  kindness  and 
help  to  all  kinsfolk,  neighbours,  and  acquaint- 
ance ;  filial  veneration  to  spiritual  pastors ;  rever- 
ence and  almsgiving  to  Brdhmans  and  Srdmans ; 
respect  and  obedience  to  masters ;  kindly  consider- 
ation towards  servants  and  dependents ;  frugality 
and  temperance  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
ability  to  be  kind  and  benevolent;  abstinence  from 
all  evil  speaking  and  slandering ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  a  tender  regard  for  the  whole  animal  crea- 
tion. These  edicts  are  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  promulgation  of  duties.  Some  of  them  specify 
the  measures  which  were  carried  out  by  the  Raja 
for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
Others,  again,  are  a  vindication  of  his  policy,  and 
throw  considerable  light  upon  his  reign  and  charac- 
ter. The  edicts  may  therefore  be  regarded  from 
three  different  points  of  view;  as  conveying  his 
ideas  of  religious  duty;  as  indicating  the  progress 
of  his  administration ;  and  as  illustrating  his  personal 
history. 

The  edicts  which  refer  to  reliffion  or  duty  scarcely  Butiesof  the 

<:^  J  J   affection!. 

call  for  comment.  They  commend  themselves  to 
the  judgment  of  all  men.  They  express  the  uni- 
versal religion  of  humanity.  The  duties  they  enun- 
ciate are  taught  by  every  creed ;  by  Christians  and 
Jews,  as  well  as  by  Buddhists,  Brdhmans,  and  Mus- 
sulmans. They  are  enforced  in  the  edicts  by  the 
simple  plea  that  their  fulfilment  will  ensure  happi- 
ness both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  In  some 
edicts  the  idea  of  happiness  in  the  next  life  is  associ- 
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CHAPTER  V.  ated  with  a  conception  of  heaven.  Otherwise  there 
is  no  allusion  to  that  succession  of  future  lives  which 
finds  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul.  Still  less  is  there  any  allusion  to 
that  ultimatum  of  monastic  teaching,— eternal  rest 
and  annihilation  in  Nirvdna. 

duS2ta^&J'  The  general  character  of  the  edicts  which  enforce 

***^**'  the  fulfilment  of  duty  may  be  gathered  from  the 

following  paraphrase : — "  Men  celebrate  a  variety  of 
festivals ;  on  recovery  from  sickness,  on  marriage, 
on  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  on  commencing  a  journey. 
But  such  festivals  bear  no  fruit.  The  great  festival 
of  all  is  duty; — the  pious  devotion  of  children  to 
their  parents,  the  respect  of  servants  to  masters,  the 
kindness  of  masters  to  slaves  and  dependents,  gen- 
erous help  to  friends  and  kinsfolk,  alms-giving  to 
Brdhmans  and  Srdmans,  and  a  tender  regard  for  all 
living  creatures.  This  is  the  festival  that  brings 
forth  fruits,  for  by  so  doing  men  may  attain 
heaven."* 

2Si'?riJi2uini.  '^^®  edicts  which  refer  to  the  administration  of 
Raja  Priyadarsi  had  three  main  objects  in  view. 
First,  the  abolition  of  the  slaughter  of  animals, 
whether  for  food  or  sacrifice.  Secondly,  the  estab- 
lishment of  medical  dispensaries  throughout  the 
empire.  Thirdly,  the  introduction  of  a  state  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  moral  conduct. 

Prohibition  of  Kindness  to   animals  is  an   important  element 

the  sluuffhter  of  ,  ,     ,  ,  '^ 

animals.  {q  the  rcHgion  of  the  edicts.     It  was  perhaps  the 

development  of  that  deeply-rooted  belief  in  the 
metempsychosis,  which  fondly  imagines  that  every 
living  thing  is  animated  by  a  soul  that  once  was 

^  S«e  Tablets  ix.  and  xi.  in  Appendix  I. 
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boman.     When  this  belief  becomes  a  conviction,  the  chapter  v. 
eating  of  flesh  meat  must  seem  to  the  believer  to  be 
akin  to  cannibalism.     It  is  strange  that  this  feeling 
finds  so  little  expression  in  the  legend  of  Gdtama ; 
on  the  contrary,  G6tama  is  said  to  have  died  in  con- 
sequence of  having  eaten  too  much  pork.     But  it  is 
easy  to  infer  from  the  edicts  that  the  legend  of  his 
biography  was  compiled  in  a  later  and  corrupt  age 
of  Buddhism,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  faithful 
picture  of  his  life  and  teaching.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
Raja  Priyadarsi  was  no  monk.  He  was  a  philanthro- 
pist of  a  practical  stamp,  and  imbued  with  a  deep 
love  of  animal  beings.     Probably  he  had  eaten  flesh 
meat  from  his  boyhood,  without  a  thought  of  the 
nature  of  the  animal  he  was  eating,  or  of  the  misery 
which  was  inflicted  to  procure  his  daily  meal.    Like 
other    Hindii    sovereigns   he    had  also   performed 
sacrifices  of  animals  to  the  gods,  without  a  thought 
of  the  death  to  which  the  creature  was  subjected. 
Bat  when  he  realized  the  pain  and  suffering  caused 
by  such  butchery,  his  heart  seems  to  have  revolted 
from  flesh,  in  the  same  way  that  a  woman  revolts 
from  the  idea  of  eating  a  pet  lamb  or  bird.     Accord- 
ingly he  promulgated  an  edict,  in  which  he  pro- 
hibited all  slaughter  of  animals,  whether  for  food  or 
sacrifice,  because  of  the  cruelty  which  it  involved. 
He  also  announced  that  the  daily  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals in  the  royal  kitchen  would  be  discontinued  for 
the  future.     In   the  same   edict  he  prohibited  all 
convivial  meetings  on  the  ground  that  much  evil 
attended  such  assemblies.^ 

Perhaps  no  de  spotic  order  has  been  issued,  since 

*  Se«  Tablet  i.  in  Appendix  I. 
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cnAPTEB  V.  the  first  establishment  of  a  civil  government,  which 

Rrauitofthe  was  SO  calculatcd  to  create  a  profound  impression. 
The  Brdhmans,  however  abstemious  in  their  own 
diet,  had  sacrificed  animals,  and  poured  out  libations 
to  the  gods,  from  immemorial  antiquity.  The 
Kshatriyas  were  equally  celebrated  as  warriors  and 
hunters,  and  had  lived  on  meat  and  wine  from  their 
earliest  history.  The  edict  was  thus  directed  against 
the  daily  worship  of  the  Brahmans  and  the  daily 
pursuits  and  daily  meals  of  the  Kshatriyas ;  whilst  it 
was  based  upon  broad  principles  of  benevolence, 
which  neither  priest  nor  soldier  could  be  expected 
to  understand.  The  Brdhman  would  never  regard 
his  sacrificial  knife  as  an  instrument  of  cruelty  ;  nor 
was  the  Kshatriya  likely  to  desist  from  the  sports  of 
the  field,  or  to  abstain  from  his  ancient  flesh  feasts, 
because  of  the  pain  they  might  inflict  on  the  antelope 
or  wild  boar. 

Siitl^^"^*  The  promulgation  of  the  first  edict  against  the 

slaughter  of  animals  thus  appears  to  have  been  a 
failure.  The  general  population  of  the  Gangetic 
valley  might  possibly  have  received  it  with  indiifer- 
ence,  for  they  had  subsisted  on  grain  and  vegetables 
for  unrecorded  ages;  but  still  they  had  always 
sacrificed  animals  to  the  gods,  and  especially  to  the 
female  deities  who  were  supposed  to  revel  in  flesh 
meat  and  strong  liquors.' 

Enforcement  of        The  Raia,  liowevcr,  w^as  not  to  be  thwarted  in 

the  edict  by  aa  -^    '  ' 

BtmtiJSl*^®'"*^"'  his  benevolent  intentions  by  the  opposition  or  dis- 
affection of  unbelievers.  He  repeated  the  edict  in 
another  form,  and  promulgated  it  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  imperial  demonstration.     This 

0  See  the  tows  of  Sit(L  to  the  goddesses  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers, 
ante,  page  47. 
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time  it  was  not  associated  with  the  decree  against  chapter  v. 
convivial  entertainments,  but  placed  foremost  amongst 
those  precepts  of  duty  which  had  received  universal 
recognition.  Again,  it  was  not  issued  £ls  an  ordinary 
decree,  but  surrounded  with  all  the  emblems  of 
power  and  authority  that  would  excite  universal 
reverence,  and  ensure  universal  obedience.  Magni- 
ficent spectacles  were  exhibited  at  every  important 
station  throughout  the  empire,  such  as  the  people 
had  not  witnessed  for  centuries.  There  were 
grand  processions  of  elephants  and  chariots,  accom- 
panied by  imposing  displays  of  rich  and  costly 
articles,  and  winding  up  with  fire-works  and  il- 
luminations. Vast  assemblages  of  people  were  thus 
gathered  together  in  orderly  but  overwhelming 
multitudes,  such  a^  are  still  to  be  witnessed  at  the 
great  Indian  festivals.  The  drums  were  beaten 
and  proclamation  was  made  by  a  special  messen- 
ger from  the  sovereign.  ^*  Thus  saith  the  Raja:^ 
— *  Animals  are  not  to  be  sacrificed,  living  creatures 
are  not  to  be  put  to  death,  kinsfolk  are  to  be  kindly 
regarded,  Brdhmans  and  Srdmans  are  to  be  respect- 
ed and  reverenced,  fathers  and  mothers  are  to  be 
dutifully  served,  and  spiritual  pastors  are  to  be  re- 
ceived with  filial  veneration:  By  these  righteous 
observances  the  religion  of  the  heaven-beloved  Raja 
will  flourish  throughout  the  world ;  and  under  his 
sons,  and  his  grandsons,  and  his  great-grandsons,  it 
will  prosper  throughout  all  generations:  It  is  the 
ordinance  of  duty  and  should  be  as  stable  as  a 
mountain :  Let  every  virtuous  man  obey  it :  Let  no 
man  think   of  opposing  it:    The    law    which   di- 

^  The  name  of  the  Baja,  and  hia  appellation  of  *'  heaven-beloved  "  or  "  be- 
loved of  the  gods/*  is  repeated  in  every  edict. 
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[  ceremonial  rites  must  conform  to  tbe  ordinance 
iity.'"» 

laja  Priyadarai  is  perhaps  tlio  first  sovereign  on 
rd  who  authoritatively  declared  that  the  national 
;ion  must  conform  to  justice  and  humanity, 
ima  Buddha  had  .already  brought  his  monastic 
liing  into  conformity  with  moral  duty  by  pro- 
ting  sons  to  enter  upon  monaatie  vows  without 
consent  of  their  parents.  But  Raja  Friyadarsi 
id  a  mortal  blow  at  tlie  old  Brahmanical  ritual 
isserting  that  the  sacrifice  of  animals  was  con- 
y  to  humanity.  In  enforcing  this  decree  he  did 
appeal  to  any  religious  sentiment,  such  as  pre- 
ss the  BrAhman  from  eating  beef,  or  the  Mussul- 
from  eating  pork.  He  did  not  refer  to  the  dogma 
he  metempsychosis,  which  taught  that  animals 
i  mere  embodiments  of  human  souls.  He  did  not 
I  prohibit  animal  food,  but  ouly  the  slaughter  of 
animal.'  But  the  force  of  the  appeal  to  hu- 
ity  against  the  bloody  ritual  was  irresistible.  A 
erful  antagonism  was  excited  which  lasted  for 
i;  but  in  the  end  humanity  triumphed  over  the 
iman  and  the  Kshatriya.  In  the  present  day 
aal   sacrifices   have  almost  passed  away  from 


Sea  Appendix,  TubUt  It.  The  paraphtoM  will  appear  •omwehat  free  if  it  it 
impared  with  Profsssar  WiUon's  traDalatian  of  Tablet  it.;  bat  it  will  be 
ID  perFect  conrorzoity  with  the  real  meaning  of  llie  inaerjplian  ««  exhibited 
(eator  Wilsoa's  commeati  on  the  original  text  of  tbe  edict.  8m  Journal  at 
ijal  Asiatie  Society,  vol.  lii.,  page  180.  Speaking  of  the  lait  aentenee.  Pro- 
Wilson  ujB  that  it  ia  intended  to  rain  moral  dutf  tbave  eeremoiual  ritaa. 
rhi>  poiDt  hu  already  been  diKiuied,  see  anU,  page  142. 
ii  cunons  to  notico  the  contrast  between  the  practical  working  of  the  Bnd- 
ommandnient  against  slaoghter,  and  that  againit  getting  drunk.  Althongh 
ia  forbidden,  the  Buddhiit  may  itill  eat  meat,  provided  the  aninud  baa  bem 
by  another,  or  has  died  a  natural  or  accidental  deatb.  But  the  law  againut 
;  dnink  it  treated  at  a  prohibition  agsinit  all  intoxicUiag  liquon  and 
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India;  they  have  been  superseded  by  the  more 'chaptbr t. 
innocent  offerings  of  rice  and  milk,  butter  and  cakes, 
such  as  the  ancient  Rishis  presented  to  the  gods  of 
the  elements.^^  In  like  manner  the  royal  and  im- 
perial sacrifices  of  the  Rajasiiya  and  Aswamedha 
have  disappeared  from  the  land ;  and  although  the 
love  of  the  chase  is  still  as  strong  in  the  Kshatriya 
as  in  days  of  yore,  yet  the  national  sentiment  of  the 
Hindu  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  slaughter  of  any 
living  thing." 

The  edict  for  the  establishment  of  medical  dis-  u^^^!^ 
pensaries  or  hospitals  is  of  a  still  more  remarkable  22i.*"**  ^' 
character.  It  is  the  expression  of  an  enlightened 
morality,  which  is  a  lesson  for  all  time.  It  Is  the 
embodiment  of  that  practical  benevolence,  which 
cares  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  soul.  The 
Raja  saw  with  that  true  philanthropy  which  grows 
out  of  the  religion  of  the  affections,  that  health  is 
as  essential  to  happiness  as  spiritual  culture ;  and 
accordingly,  whilst  seeking  to  inculcate  religion  or 
Dharma,  he  provided  the  means  for  removing  dis- 
ease and  pain  firom  the  temple  of  the  body.  Here, 
again,  his  loving-kindness  was  not  confined  to  the 
human  race,  but  extended  over  the  entire  range  of 
animal  being.  Mr  Prinsep  alludes  to  it  as  the  fas- 
tidious humanity  of  the  Buddhist  creed ;  but  the  alle- 
viation of  agony  in  animals,  especially  in  those  who 

^  In  Bengal  goatB  and  kids  are  still  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  Kali  or  Dargfu 
^>  The  antagonism  of  the  Br6hmans  to  the  milder  precepts  of  Buddhiim  could 
seaitely  haTe  found  mach  expression  daring  the  reign  of  a  tolerant  sovereign  like 
Eqa  Priyadaxsi.  The  author  of  the  Vishnu  Pur&na,  which  was  composed  in  the 
age  of  Brahmanical  reyival,  is  exceedingly  bitter  against  the  Buddhists  and  Jains, 
who  had  seduced  the  people  from  their  ancient  sacrifices  and  sraddhas.  (See 
Book  iii  chap.  xTiii.)  The  transition  from  animal  sacrifices  to  the  bloodless 
offerings  of  rice  and  milk  is  fully  indicated  in  the  RfcmCiyana.  See  History,  toI. 
£L,  part  ir.y  R&m&yana,  chap.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  V.  minister  to  man,  is  something  more  than  fastidious 
humanity.  To  bind  a  broken  limb,  to  anoint  a 
wound,  to  bring  a  draught  of  water  to  a  sick  animal, 
will  often  elicit  more  gratitude  from  the  dumb  crea- 
ture, than  from  beings  gifted  with  speech  and  reason. 
The  fact  that  the  cure  of  disease  formed  a  part  of  the 
•ancient  religion  of  Buddha,  has  already  been  indi- 
cated by  Megasthenes,  who  describes  the  physicians 
as  forming  an  honourable  class  of  the  Srdmans,  or 
Buddhist  mendicants. 

2?3Stf**'  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ascertain  how  far 

the  labours  of  these  Srdmans  were  systematized  by 
Raja  Priyadarsi.  The  edict  simply  directed  that  a 
constant  supply  of  medicinal  roots  and  fruits  should 
be  kept  in  store  in  every  part  of  his  empire ;  one 
class  for  the  treatment  of  human  beings,  and  the  other 
class  for  the  treatment  of  animals."  This  benevolent 
measure  was  also  extended  to  all  the  provinces  which 
had  been  conquered  by  Raja  Priyadarsi ;  as  well  as 
to  the  Bactrian  kingdom  of  Antiochus  the  Greek, 
with  whom  the  Raja  appears  to  have  been  in  alliance. 
It  was  furtlier  enacted  that  wherever  such  a  pro- 
vision had  not  been  made,  the  necessary  roots  and 
fruits  were  to  be  planted.  In  the  same  edict  the 
Raja  commanded  that  wells  should  be  dug  and  trees 
planted  on  every  high  road  throughout  his  empire, 
for  the  accommodation  of  animals  as  well  as  for  that 
of  man.^* 

'^  See  infra  for  Fah-Hian*s  account  of  these  hospitals  at  Patali-putra. 

1'  See  Tablet  ii.  in  Appendix  1.  The  eonserTative  character  of  Hind6 
institutions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  existed  at  Surat  down 
to  the  last  century  a  hospital  specially  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  animals. 
It  has  been  frequently  described  by  European  travellers,  and  was  known  aa  tha 
Banyan  Hospital ;  but  nothing  of  it  has  been  reported  subsequent  to  the  year 
1780.  In  that  year  it  consistod  of  a  large  piece  of  ground,  enclosed  by  high 
walls,  and  subdivided  into  several  courts  or  wards  for  the  accommodation  ai 
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The  edicts  promulgated  by  Raja  Priyadarsi,  for  chapter  v. 
establishiucr  a  system  of  moral  instruction  throun:h- state  s^vstem  of 

^         '^  .  moral  lustruc- 

out  his  empire,  are  somewhat  obscure.^*  In  one  he  *^°"- 
complains  that  the  chief  ministers  of  morality  had 
been  "  tolerant  of  iniquity ;  "  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  by  the  term  "  iniquity"  he  alluded  td  the  flesh 
sacrifices  of  the  Brdhmans,  and  the  flesh  feasts  and 
banqnetings  of  the  Kshatriyas.  Accordingly  he 
announces  that  he  has  appointed  other  ministers  to 
mingle  freely  with  all  classes,  with  Kshatriyas  and 
Brdhmans,  as  well  as  with  mendicants  and  poor 
people,^*  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  over  morals, 
and  rewarding  the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked.^* 

inimals.  In  sickness  they  were  attended  with  the  greatest  care,  and  here 
fonnd  what  is  wanted  by  many  human  beings,  namely,  a  peaceful  asylum  for  the 
infirmities  of  old  age.  When  an  animal  broke  a  limb,  or  was  otherwise  disabled, 
his  owner  brought  it  to  this  hospital,  where  it  was  received  without  regard  to  the 
caste  or  nation  of  its  roaster.  In  1772  this  hospital  contained  horses,  mules, 
oien,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  birds ;  also  an 
aged  tortoise,  which  was  known  to  have  been  there  seventy-five  years.  The  most 
extraordinary  ward  was  that  Appropriated  for  rats,  mice,  bags,  and  other  noxious 
vermin,  for  whom  suitable  food  was  provided  (Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer, 
€rt,  Surat). 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  European  to  understand  the  inducement  which 
would  lead  men  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  such  an  extraordinary  insti- 
tution whilst  so  many  human  beings  were  unprovided  for.  But  the  dogma  of  the 
metempsychosis  undoubtedly  exercises  a  deep  influence  when  the  belief  becomes  a 
eonviction ;  and  the  doctrine  would  induce  large  numbers  to  purchase  future  hap- 
piness by  such  an  affectation  of  charity. 

^*  See  Tablets  v.  and  vi.  in  Appendix  I. 

^  The  term  mendicants  or  **  Bhikshus,"  does  not  appear  to  be  applied  to 
ordinary  beggars,  but  to  the  religious  mendicants,  such  as  the  Srkmans.  In  the 
legend  of  the  life  of  G6tama  Buddha,  the  great  teacher  is  often  represented  as 
addressing  his  priests  by  the  simple  term  of  **  Bhikshus  "  or  mendicants. 

^*  In  the  original  edict,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (Tablet  v.), 
will  be  found  some  geographical  allusions,  which  suggest  the  idea  that  Kaja 
Priyadani  sent  out  missionaries  to  neighbouring  countries.  It  is  difficult  to 
identify  precisely  the  names  of  countries,  but  the  missionaries  seem  to  have 
been  directed  to  proceed  in  a  westerly  direction  into  Guzerat ;  and  also  towards 
the  north-west  through  Cashmere  and  Cabul,  **  to  the  outer  cities  and  fastnesses  of 
my  brother  and  sister,  and  wherever  there  are  any  other  of  my  kindred.''  By  this 
last  expression  the  edict  seems  to  allude  to  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  princes  of 
BsctriA.    See  Appendix  II.,  Buddhist  Chronicles. 
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CHAPTBB  V.  In  the  second  edict  he  seems  to  imply  that  he  had 
invested  these  ministers  or  missionaries  with  in- 
quisitorial and  magisterial  powers,  similar  to  those 
which  were  exercised  by  the  political  inspectors 
described  by  Megasthenes* 

SSffpSSduisL  These  edicts  appear  to  indicate  that  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  was  already  at  work  against  the  Raja 
and  his  religion.  He  had,  in  fact,  shared  the  fate  of 
all  reformers,  who  seek  to  impart  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  masses  without  the  aid  of  the  established 
priesthood.  He  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Br&h- 
mans  and  Srdmans  by  enjoining  the  duty  of  paying 
them  respect  and  supporting  them  with  alms;  but 
he  had  offended  the  Brdhmans  by  his  edicts  against 
animal  sacrifices,  and  he  had  not  as  yet  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  Srdmans  by  recognizing  the 
law  of  the  wheel.  Above  all  he  had  ignored  the 
authority  of  both  Brdhmans  and  Srdmans  as  teachers 
of  religion,  and  had,  moreover,  indicated  that  they 
too  were  wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  Bharma.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  by  adopting  such  an  at- 
titude he  would  excite  the  wrath  of  every  priest 
and  monk  throughout  the  land.  He  would  pro- 
bably learn  from  his  inspectors  that  loud  murmurs 
were  to  be  heard  in  all  directions  respecting  the 
oppressive  character  of  the  new  ordinances;  and 
in  the  first  instance  he  would  be  doubtless  angry 
at  such  groundless  complaints,  and  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands.^^    Under  such  circumstances  he  is  said  to 


^7  It  is  eyident  from  the  spirit  of  the  edicts  that  the  chief  opposition  to  the 
ordinances  of  Eaja  Priyadarsi  arose  from  those  who  desired  to  slaaghter  animals 
for  sacrifice  or  food.  This  is  especially  evident  even  in  the  confused  rendezing  of 
Tablet  xiii.  as  given  in  the  Appendix  I. 
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have  declared  that  he  had  not  required  his  sub-  ohaptbb  v. 
jects  to  perform  anything  that  he  did  not  perform 
himself;  and  that  consequently  there  would  be  no 
real  difficulty  in  obeying  his  edicts.^®  At  the  same 
time  he  announced  his  resolution  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence. For  this  purpose  he  had  appointed  officers 
to  punish  all  those  who  departed  from  his  or- 
dinances. The  tribunal  thus  set  up  partook  of 
the  nature  of  an  Inquisition ;  but  it  was  evidently 
intended  for  the  punishment  of  evil  conduct  only, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  checking  false  doctrine  or 
heresy  of  any  kind.^* 

The  remaining  edicts  are  more  conciliatory  in  ^"ul?**^ 
their  tone  and  character.  The  Raja  seems  to  have 
iailed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  task  of 
compelling  his  subjects  to  become  virtuous  by  im- 
perial authority;  and  like  some  modem  philan- 
thropists, he  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  discon- 
certed by  the  result.  Accordingly  he  attempted  to 
set  himself  right  with  his  subjects  by  appealing  to 
the  piety  of  his  own  life  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Rajas  who  reigned  before  him.  He  says : — "In 
ancient  times  my  predecessors  on  the  throne  took 
their  pleasure  in  travelling,  in  society,  in  hunting 
and  other  similar  amusements  ;  but  my  delight  has 
been  in  almsgiving  and  visits  to  the  Brdhmans  and 
Srdmans,  and  in  rewarding  the  learned  and  the  aged; 
in  overseeing  the  country  and  the  people ;  in  promul- 


I  ■"  Tbia  point  is  rather  dubious.    It  is  so  stated  in  the  original  rendering  of 

I       Edict  tL  by  Mr  Prinsep  ;  but  it  finds  no  place  in  the  reTised  translation  by  Pro- 
feaor  Wilson. 

1'  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  two  Chinese  pilgrims,  Fah-Hian  and 
Hiouan-Thsang,  testify  to  the  fact  that  neglect  of  duties  to  ffarents  and  religious 
tnchen  was  punished  in  the  fifth  and  serenth  centuries  by  mutilation  and  exile. 

16 
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CHAVTEE  V.  gating  moral  laws  and  enforcing  moral  conduct."  ^ 
Other  edicts  are  of  a  similar  character^  but  seem  to 
offer  considerable  difficulties  in  tbe  way  of  intelli^ 
gible  translation.'^  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
sovereign,  whilst  endeavouring  to  spread  his  own 
religion,  was  willing  to  tolerate  the  religion  of 
others,  and  to  praise  all  benevolent  and  virtuous 
acts  even  when  practised  by  heretics.  He  honoured 
all  forms  of  faith,  and  presented  gifts  to  all  holy 
men,  whether  monastic  celibates  or  priestly  house* 
holders ;  but  he  considered  that  there  was  no  gift 
like  that  of  virtue  or  Dharma.  He  especially  gloried 
in  the  fact  that  his  edicts  effected  conversions  wher* 
ever  they  were  set  up.  "  It  is  a  conquest,"  he  says, 
"  that  ensures  joy,  and  becomes  a  joy :  The  victory 
of  Dharma  is  the  only  true  happiness,  and  cannot  be 
overcome."  ^ 
?££nL  M  the  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^  good  and  kindly  teaching  of  Raja 
SU&?J2r  Priyadarsi.  This  virtuous  sovereign  had  gloried  in 
the  idea  that  his  religion  of  Dharma  would  prosper 
throughout  all  generations,  and  endure  as  long  as 
the  mountains ;  and,  practically,  his  aspirations  have 
been  realized.  The  religion  of  the  heart  has  been 
struggling  through  unrecorded  ages  beneath  the 
dead  weight  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  ig- 
nores the  affections,  and  the  corrupt  influence  of  a 
sacred  literature  which  overrides  morality.  But 
such  is  the  vitality  of  the  doctrine  of  loving-kind« 
ness,  that  it  still  reigns  supreme  amidst  the  wreck 
of  ancient  creeds  and  expiring  mythologies.  The 
edicts  have  long  since  faded  out  of  the  national 
memory,  but  they  were  engraven  not  only  on  rock 

•*  See  Appendix.  Tablet  viii. 

*'  See  Appendix,  Tablets  yii.,  xii.,  xiii.,  and  xir.  ^  Tablet  ziii. 
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and  pillar,  but  on  the  hearts  of  the  masses.     In  ohaftbry, 
India  the  further  development  of  Dharma  has  been 
repressed    by   Brahmanical    observances,    and    the 
people  are  still  distributed  by  caste  distinctions  into 
isolated   groups;    but  within    the    little    circle   of 
family,  village,  caste,  or  neighbourhood,  the  religion 
flourishes  to  an  extent  which  is  without  a  parallel 
elsewhere.     To  this  day  the  Hindus  are  beyond  all 
other  people  in  the  world  in  dutiful  service  to  father 
and  mother,  in  kindness  and  kindly  help  towards 
kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  in  filial  veneration  to- 
wards spiritual  pastors,  in  respectful  service  towards 
Brdhmans  and  holy  men,  in  frugality  and  temper- 
ance, in  abstinence  from  evil-speaking  and  slander- 
ing, and  in  a  tender  regard  for  the  whole  animal 
creation.     In  Buddhist  countries**  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence to  parents  is  less  observed,  and  the  virtue  of 
benevolence  loses  its  vitality  from  being  regarded  as 
a  religious  merit  to  be  rewarded  hereafter ;  but  the 
duties  of  kindness  and  hospitality  are  more  manifest, 
because  they  are  not  blunted  by  Brahmanical  ra- 
pacity, or  narrowed  down  by  caste  laws,  and  con- 
sequently have    developed    into   a  universal  rule. 
Indeed  Dharma  has  become  almost  identical  with 
Buddhism.     The  traveller,  whether  a  Burman  or  a 
foreigner,  is  always  sure  of  a  hospitable  reception 
in  a   Buddhist    monastery.      Again,    a  system   of 
instruction,   such    as    was    perhaps   originally  in- 
augurated by  Raja  Priyadarsi,  is  still  in  force  in 
every  vihdra  throughout  Burma;  and  whether  in 
British  or  native  territory,  it  is  diflBcult  to  find  a 
Burman  lad  of  the  poorest  parents  who  cannot  read 

*  The  waXhofM  pergonal  experience  of  Buddhist  conntries  is  confined  to  Burma. 
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cHAPTBB  V.  and  write.  Moreover  the  spirit  of  religious  tolera- 
tion which  was  expressed  by  Raja  Priyadarsi,  seems 
always  to  have  prevailed  both  in  India  and  Burma. 
Violation  of  caste  rules  within  the  pale  of  Brahman- 
ism,  and  schism  or  heresy  within  the  pale  of  Bud- 
dhism, may  have  been  suppressed  by  excommunica- 
tion or  capital  punishment  in  times  gone  by ;  but 
Jews  and  Cliristians,  Mussulmans  and  Parsees,  have 
always  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  performing  worship 
after  their  own  fashion,  without  any  interference 
whatever  from  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  powers,  pro- 
vided always  that  no  offence  was  given  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state. 
tfuS^ with  'I^^^  modern  association  of  Dharma  with  Bud- 
^ninS  of^'  dhism  was  not  the  result  of  monastic  teaching,  for 
dhiam.  '  theoretically  the  two  systems  are  still  as  widely 
separated  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Raja  Priya- 
darsi. Dharma,  or  religion,  cultivated  the  duties  of 
the  affections ;  Vindya,  or  monastic  discipline, 
crushed  out  the  affections  themselves.  Dharma 
taught  that  the  fiilfilment  of  duty  to  fellow-men  and 
fellow-creatures  in  every  scale  of  being  was  the  only 
true  road  to  happiness.  Vin4ya  taught  that  happi- 
ness itself  is  a  delusion,  and  that  the  main  object  of 
the  truly  wise  ought  to  be  to  abstract  themselves 
from  all  duty  and  all  affection,  until  the  soul  was 
freed  from  every  mortal  tie  and  practically  ceased 
to  be.  But  in  the  same  way  that  Brahmanism  has 
been  compelled  to  accept  the  worship  of  the  gods  as 
practised  by  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  so 
Buddhism  has  been  compelled  to  accept  the  religion 
of  Priyadarsi  as  taught  in  the  edicts.  From  a  very 
early  date,  probably  during  the  period  which ,  inter- 
vened between  the  promulgation  of  the  edicts  and  the 
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compilation  of  the  chronicles,  Buddhist  monasticism  chaptbb  v. 
muist  have  been  fast  losing  its  ancient  energy.  The 
medical  Srdmans  and  the  missionary  Srdmans,  who 
are  both  so  clearly  described  by  Megasthenes,  were 
virtually  passing  away  from  the  Buddhist  world ;  and 
the  system  of  primary  education,  which  is  imparted 
in  the  monasteries  to  boys,  is  perhaps  the  last  relic 
that  remains  of  the  vast" philanthropic  reforms  which 
filled  the  imagination  of  the  heaven-beloved  Raja. 
In  a  word,  from  an  early  period  the  Buddhist  monks 
must  have  degenerated.  They  led  lives  of  celibacy  in 
order  that  they  might  lead  lives  of  religious  idleness,  - 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
laity,  and  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  false  glory 
with  which  superstition  loves  to  invest  such  saintly 
characters.*^  Their  vaunted  learning  has  been  little 
more  than  metaphysical  speculation,  in  which  ignor- 
ance of  the  universe  and  its  inhabitants  has  been 
concealed  under  an  affectation  of  profound  knowledge 
that  is  drawn  from  the  imagination  alone.  Nowhere 
is  the  real  truth  so  plainly  depicted  as  in  the  so- 
called  Buddhist  chronicles.  There  the  dim  memo* 
ries  of  the  past  are  reproduced  in  the  garb  of  fable ; 
and  the  want  of  historical  data  is  supplied  by  puerile 
inventions." 

The   reign   of    Raja   Priyadarsi   is   a  valuable 

**  Tbe  unpractical  character  of  monastic  Buddhism  is  especially  observant  in 
Borma,  for  there  it  can  be  easilj  compared  with  the  daily  labours  and  self-denying 
Utss  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  missionaries  which  are  above  all  praise. 

*  The  Boddhist  chronicles  profess  to  furnish  historical  details  of  the  reigns  of 
neoesKTe  Bajas  of  Magadha  from  the  death  of  G6tama  Buddha  in  B.C.  543  to 
tbe  end  of  the  reign  of  Asoka  in  b.c.  288.  They  also  give  an  account  of  three 
tjrBods  or  convocations,  which  were  held  at  different  intervals  during  the  same 
period,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Buddhist  canon  of  scriptures,  and 
BMintaining  the  rules  of  monastic  discipline.  As  they  involve  much  historical 
critidsm,  and  are  devoid  of  general  interest,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  dis- 
co* them  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume. 
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CHAPTBRT.  landmark  in  the  annals  of  ancient  India.  He  is 
id^ilSd^th  generally  identified  with  the  Asoka  of  tlie  chronicles; 
and  for  the  future  may  be  termed  Asoka.**  The 
age  which  preceded  his  reign  is  the  twilight  of  Hindu 
history.  Villages  were  establidied  further  and  fur- 
ther in  the  deep  forest^  and  grouped  into  kingdoms 
by  conquering  Rajas.  Vedic  Rishis  and  Kshatriya 
warriors,  Brahman  priests  and  Buddhist  monks, 
appear  respectively  upon  the  stage,  and  begin  to 
assume  substantive  forms.  It  is  even  possible  to 
realize  the  growth  of  civil  goyernment.  The  head- 
men of  villages  holding  their  noisy  little  councils  of 
grey-beards  under  the  shade  of  widely-spreading 
trees ;  the  Rajas  sitting  in  state  upon  their  thrones ; 
the  royal  umbrella  elevated  above  their  heads,  and 
tlie  chamaras  of  hair  waving  to  and  fro;  whilst 
chieftains  and  ministers  are  sitting  around  in  the 
council  hall.  Here  and  there,  mingling  with  every 
throng,  may  be  seen  the  half-naked  Brdhmans  with 
their  sacred  thread,  and  the  decent  Sramans  in  the 
yellow  robes  of  the  monastery.  But  one  age  is 
jumbled  up  with  another,  for  there  is  no  chronology. 
The  imagination  wanders  at  will  over  the  shifting 
sands  of  a  remote  past,  but  cannot  fix  a  single  reign 
or  even  a  single  century.  Delhi  may  be  coeval 
with  Damascus;  the  Rajas  of  Ayodhyd  with  the 
priest-kings  of  Salem.  Even  the  stand-point  furn- 
ished by  the  life  of  Gotama  Buddha  is  altogether 


"  The  identification  of  Baja  Priyadani  of  the  edicts  with  Baja  Airoka  of  the 
Buddhist  chronicles  was  first  pointed  out  hy  Mr  Tumonr,  who  rested  it  npon  a 
passage  in  the  Dipawanse.  The  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  ohjected  to  this 
identification  (see  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xii.  page  243).  The  iden- 
tification, however,  is  further  proved  hy  the  general  resemblance  between  the 
edicts  of  Priyadarsi  and  the  legends  of  Asoka  recorded  in  the  Buddhist  chronicles. 
See  Appendix  II.  to  the  present  volume. 
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insecure.  It  has  been  fixed  in  the  sixth  century  chaptbii  v. 
before  the  Oliristian  era ;  but  it  might,  with  nearly 
equal  probability,  be  thrust  back  another  hundred 
or  even  thousand  years.  The  so-called  chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Magadha,  between  Gotama  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  Vimbasara  and  Asoka,  are 
little  better  than  jumbles  of  myths  and  names.^^  The 
invasion  of  the  Punjab  by  Alexander  in  b.  c.  327, — 
the  charge  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry  against  the 
elephants  of  Poms  on  the  banks  of  the  Jhelum, — 
is  the  first  event  which  brings  India  into  historical 
relations  with  the  outer  world.  It  was  followed, 
perhaps  immediately,  but  certainly  within  less  than 
a  hundred  years,  by  the  reign  of  Asoka ;  the  great 
sovereign  of  Magadha,  who  has,  as  it  were,  left  his 
handwriting  upon  rock  and  pillar  from  Cuttack  to 
Guzerat  and  Cabul^  and  whose  memory  is  still  linger- 
ing in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  story.^ 

The  early  life  of  Asoka  is  almost  lost  in  a  cloud  JSSg^Eo^'i*" 
of  legend ;  but  here  and  there  glimpses  are  obtained 
which  prove  that  he  was  a  prince,  who  had  passed 
through  extraordinary  adventures  and  large  experi- 
ences. Whilst  still  a  very  young  man  he  was  at 
variance  with  his  father,  and  seems  to  have  gone 
into  exile  like  another  Rama.^®    He  is  said  to  liave 

^  See  Appendix  II.,  Baddhist  Chronicles. 

**  Compare  Vishna  Pnr&oa,  Book  IV.,  chap,  zxit.,  with  Mahawanso,  chap. 
v.,  fte. 

**  The  fact  of  the  exile  is  a  little  uncertain.  In  the  Buddhist  chronicle  he  is 
said  to  hare  been  appointed  governor  of  Ujain,  in  the  soothern  part  of  Rajpoo- 
tana,  not  far  from  the  river  Nerbudda;  but  the  appointment  to  so  remote  a 
province  may  have  been  equivalent  to  exile,  and  probably  was  a  pious  invention 
of  the  monkish  chronicler  to  cover  the  disgrace  of  exile,  and  to  represent  Asoka  as 
the  son  of  the  Raja  who  preceded  him  on  the  throne.  The  Chinese  traveller, 
Hionen-Thsang,  relates  that  Asoka  established  at  Ujain  a  place  of  punishment, 
which  was  called  Hell,  because  criminals  were  subjected  to  the  same  tortures  in 
this  life  to  which  the  wicked  are  subjected.    The  story  proves  nothing,  and  ii 
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cHAPTBU  ▼.  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  distant 
province  of  Ujain,  and  subsequently  to  have  sup- 
pressed a  revolt  in  Taxila  in  the  Punjab.  During 
his  wanderings  he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
princess,  named  Devi,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  a  son  and  a  daughter,  who  were  famous  in 
later  Buddhist  tradition  as  the  missionaries  who 
first  planted  Buddhism  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.** 

to^drok^^toa  The  main  incidents  of  Asoka's  early  career  thus 

present  a  strange  similarity  to  those  recorded  of 
Sandrokottos  by  Greek  writers,  Sandrokottos 
was  also  an  exiled  prince  firom  Patali-putra ;  and 
he  ultimately  drove  the  Grreeks  from  Taxila. 
Again,  Asoka  usurped  a  throne  and  founded  an 
empire;  so  did  Sandrokottos.  Asoka  originally 
professed  the  Brahmanical  religion,  and  then  em- 
braced the  more  practical  religion  of  the  edicts. 
Sandrokottos  sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  Brahman- 
ical fashion;  but  he  also  held  a  great  assembly 
every  year,  in  which  every  discovery  was  dis- 
-  cussed  which  was  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the 
earth,  to  mankind,  or  to  animals  generally.  There 
is  no  necessity,  perhaps,  for  laying  an  undue  stress 
upon  this  resemblance ;  but  still  it  would  be  a 
startling  coincidence  if  the  great  sovereign,  whose 
religion  of  duty  without  deity  has  been  engraven 
for  more  than  twenty  centuries  on  the  rocks  and 
pillars  of  India,  should  prove  to  be  the  same  prince 
who  met  Alexander  at  Taxila,   who  offended  the 

probably  a  monkish  legend.  Sacb  stories  of  Buddbist  saints  may  be  edifying  to 
pioas  Buddhists,  but  are  worthless  to  the  historian.  Fah-Hian  relates  a  somewhat 
simibir  story.    See  chap,  xxxii.,  Beale's  Translation. 

^  The  brother  and  sister  are  respectively  named  Mahendra  and  Sanghamitr&. 
The  story  of  their  mission,  surrounded  with  the  usual  halo  of  pious  fable,  may  be 
found  in  the  Mahawanso,  chap.  y. 
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Macedonian   conqueror  by  his   insolence   and  as-  chapteb  t. 
sumption,  who  expelled  the  Greeks  from  the  Punjab 
daring    the   wars   of   Alexander's   successors,    and 
ultimately  married  the  daughter   of  Seleukos  Ni- 
kator. 

The  accession  of  Asoka  to  the  throne  was  signal-  Aaoka'a  acceih 

.  Biontothe 

ized  by  a  terrible  tragedy,  which  is  only  briefly  jJjS^^ 
indicated  in  Buddhist  tradition.  The  old  Raja, 
his  alleged  father,  was  mortally  sick  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Patali-putra,  The  dying  sovereign  sent 
for  his  eldest  son  Suslma,  who  commanded  in  the 
Punjab,  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  Asoka, 
however,  appeared  in  the  stead  of  his  elder  brother ; 
and  the  Raja  was  so  exasperated  that  he  burst  a 
blood-vessel  and  perished  on  the  spot.  Asoka  is 
said  to  have  had  a  hundred  brothers,  and  to  have 
slain  them  all  save  one.  The  statement  is  probably 
a  myth,  but  it  sufficiently  indicates  the  perpetration 
of  one  of  those  wholesale  massacres  which  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  dynastic  revolutions  in 
Asiatic  kingdoms.  Susima  was  certainly  slain,  and 
his  death  was  followed  by  an  incident,  which 
imparts  a  darker  colouring  to  the  tragedy.  The 
lowest  class  of  people  in  all  Hindustan  are  the 
Chanddlas.  Their  touch,  their  breath,  their  very 
presence,  is  pollution.  They  are  scavengers  and 
executioners,  and  they  live  like  lepers  in  separate 
villages.  When  prince  Susfma  was  murdered,  his 
widow  was  about  to  become  a  mother;  but  she 
succeeded  in  effecting  her  escape  from  the  palace, 
and  found  a  refuge  in  a  village  of  the  Chanddlas, 
where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  dwelt  for  seven 
years.  The  princess  and  her  misfortunes  have 
passed  into  oblivion,  but  the  untold  agony  of  her 
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CHAFTBRT^ residence  amongst  the  Chandalas  is  a  lasting  blot 
upon  the  character  of  Asoka.  Strangely  enough , 
her  son  is  said  to  have  become  a  monk^  and  to  liave 
converted  Asoka  to  the  Buddhist  faith.  This 
startling  story  is  not  altogether  impossible.  The 
ill-fated  prince,  the  grandson  of  a  Raja,  brought  up 
amongst  Chanddlas,  had  no  other  career  open  to 
him  but  that  of  a  religious  mendicant ;  and  he  was 
doubtless  glad  to  forget  his  sorrows  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  monastery.  That  he  should  have  ultimately 
effected  the  conversion  of  his  usurping  uncle  is  a 
pious  legend,  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion.*^ 

ownwiionof  ^n  uiiknowu   interval    of  some   years  elapses 

between  the  accession  and  the  conversion  of  Asoka. 
During  the  early  portion  of  this  interval,  whilst  the 
widowed  princess  and  her  infant  son  were  still 
dwelling  amongst  the  Chanddlas,  Asoka  was  pur- 
suing a  career  of  conquest  resembling  that  of  San- 
drokottos.  The  extent  of  his  empire  is  indicated  by 
his  edicts.  It  took  in  the  whole  of  Hindustan, 
the  Punjab,  and  Affghanistan,  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  river 
Nerbudda  to  the  mountains  of  Cashmere.  His 
frontier  on  the  north-west  was  formed  by  the 
western  Himalayas,  known  as  the  Hindii  Kdsh, 
which  rendered  his  empire  conterminous  with  that 
of  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Bactria.  Here,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hindd  Kiish  and  the  Oxus, 
were  doubtless  to  be  found  the  outer  cities  and 
fastnesses  of  his  so-called  brother  and  sister  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Seleukidae.^' 

>'  MahawansOy  thap.  v.,  et  seq.      "  Appendix  I.,  Edicts  of  Asoka,  Tablet  ▼. 
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The  secular  character  of  Asoka  may  be  inferred  chaptbb  y. 
from  that  of  Sandrokottos ;  for  even  if  the)^  are  to  f^SrlwkS?^ 
be  regarded  as  two  distinct  individuals,  it  is  certain  S^iweT*^' 
that  they  are  men  of  the  same  stamp,  the  same^^"^ 
culture,  and  the  same  surroundings.  Sandrokottos 
was  in  such  constant  fear  of  treachery  that  he  never 
slept  in  the  day  time,  and  frequently  changed  his 
bed-chamber  at  night ;  and  the  same  may  be  inferred 
of  Asoka,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  by  the 
murder  of  all  his  brethren,  and  must  have  been 
threatened  by  enemies  of  every  kind.  Sandrokottos 
was  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  harem,  and  the 
same  may  be  inferred  of  Asoka ;  for  whilst  there  is 
an  allusion  in  the  Buddhist  chronicle  to  the  sixt.een 
thousand  women  of  his  palace,  and  to  his  fondness 
for  a  hand-maid  in  his  old  age,**  there  is  throughout 
the  edicts  a  significant  absence  of  all  reference  to 
those  sensual  indulgences  which  were  the  character- 
istics of  the  age.**  Sandrokottos  went  out  occasion- 
ally to  hunt  with  his  women  ;  and  Asoka  may  have 
done  the  same,  for  in  his  edicts  he  refers  to  the 
pleasures  of  hunting,  travelling,  and  marriage. 
Again,  both  sovereigns  resided  in  the  vast  city 
of  Patali*putra,  with  its  wooden  walls  manned  with 
archers,  and  its  open  moat  which  served  both  as  a 
means  of  defence  and  a  common  sewer,  and  must 
have  occasioned  much  pestilence  and  fever,  espe* 
cially  under  the  alternate  conditions  of  an  Indian 
sau  and  Indian  rains. 

It  is  however  the  religious  phase  in  the  character 

*>  Mahawanflo,  pages  27,  122. 

>*  The  lax  monjity  of  the  age  is  proTed  hy  the  reference  to  eourtesana  in  the 
Kfe  of  G6tama  Buddha  and  the  Sanskrit  drama.  It  is  also  reflected  in  the 
tenlptares  at  Sanchi  and  Amravati.  See  the  Tsloable  photographs  in  Mr  Fergus* 
son's  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship. 
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CHAPTBB  V.  of  Asoka  which  is  invested  with  the  deepest  interest. 

wStSofiJokjfc.  In^d^©d,  the  process  must  always  be  worthy  of  study 
which  could  transform  a  usurper  and  murderer  into 
a  philanthropist  imbued  with  the  proselytizing  spint 
of  Buddhism.  In  the  early  years  of  his  reign  he 
was  in  the  constant  practice  of  almsgiving  and 
sacrifice.  According  to  the  Buddhist  chronicle  he 
fed  sixty  thousand  Brdhmans  daily .^"^  According  to 
the  edicts  he  daily  sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  animals  for  ^Wirtuous  purposes."  ^  Tliese  state- 
ments are  probably  exaggerations,  but  they  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  stories  which  are  still  told  of 
wealthy  Hindd  sinners.*^  Almsgiving  and  sacrifice 
have  been  regarded  as  expiations  for  sin  from  the 
earliest  age  of  Brahmanical  teaching  ;  and  when  the 
excitement  of  revolution  and  conquest  had  begun  to 
subside,  it  was  only  natural  that  Asoka  should 
endeavour  to  expiate  his  sins  after  the  old  conven- 
tional fashion. 

SiritSaMture:        ^^  ^^8  at  this  pctiod  of  his  career  that  the  spirit- 

jwotatsacri-  ^^j  nature  of  Asoka  underwent  an  entire  change. 

The  man  of  violence  and  slaughter  shuddered  at  the 
sight  of  blood  and  suffering.  The  usurper  and 
murderer  doubted  the  justice  which  demanded  that 
innocent  animals  should  be  slain  for  the  expiation  of 
his  own  crimes.  Nor  wp.s  this  revulsion  of  feeling 
confined  to  Asoka;  it  was  the  growing  public 
opinion  of  the  age.  The  revolt  of  humanity  against 
sacrifices  found  a  still  more  indignant  expression 
'  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  than  in  the 


^  See  Appendix  II. 

^  See  Appendix  I.,  Edicts  of  Asoka,  Tablet  i. 

^  This  is  especially  th^case  in  Bengal,  where  goats  and  kids  are  still  sacrificed 
by  thousands  to  the  goddess  Kali  or  Durg&. 
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edicts  of  the  Hindu  Raja : — "  I  have  desired  mercy  chaptee  v. 
and  not  sacrifice ;  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  SJSoi'/uokiu 
bumt-offerings."  ^  The  conversion  of  Asoka,  how- 
ever,  was  not  effected  in  a  moment.  The  oscillation 
of  sentiment  finds  full  expression  in  the  confused 
language  of  the  first  edict.  But  when  he  had  fairly 
accepted  the  idea  he  was  agitated  by  no  furtlier 
hesitation.  Henceforth  he  was  bent  on  expiating 
his  sins  by  his  own  merits ;  by  the  fulfilment  of  duty 
rather  than  by  austerities  or  sacrifices ;  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  good  works  rather  than  by  the  slaughter 
of  goats  and  lambs. 

The  energy  which  had  enabled  Asoka  to  usurp  azeajouspromui- 

•  .      pfction  of 

throne  and  conquer  an  empire  was  now  expended  in  i>i»»^m^ 
promulgating  the  religion  of  duty.  In  fact,  his  zeal 
seems  in  some  respects  to  have  outrun  his  discretion. 
He  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  perform- 
ance of  merits,  and  to  compelling  others  to  perform 
merits.  He  not  only  abolished  tlie  slaughter  of 
animals,  but  he  provided  for  the  medical  treatment 
of  those  which  were  wounded  or  diseased.  He  set 
aside  the  established  teachers,  who  had  been  tolerant 
of  iniquity,  and  appointed  teachers  of  his  own  with 
magisterial  powers  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  duty. 
The  great  yearly  assembly  of  Sandrokottos  finds  no 
direct  expression  in  the  edicts,  but  it  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  all  the  measures  which  were  estab- 
lished by  the  edicts.  It  is  not  an  outgrowth  of 
Brahmanical  ritualism,  nor  of  the  Buddhist  law  of 
the  wheel,  but  of  Dharma,  and  Dharma  alone. 

But  the  religion  of  Asoka,  with  all  its  practical  Abeeiioe  of  deity 
morality,  was  wanting  in  that  spiritual  life  which  is  [ 

^  Hosea  n.  6.    Compare  also  Micah  vi.  6,  7 ;  Isaiah  i.  10—14. 
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CHAPTBB  V.  associated  with  a  consciousness  of  deity.  Virtue 
was  practised,  not  merely  because  it  was  right,  but 
for  the  sake  of  reward ;  vice  was  eschewed,  not  merely 
because  it  was  wrong,  but  from  fear  of  punishment* 
To  this  day  there  is  much  spontaneous  goodness 
amongst  Buddhints ;  but  still  there  is  much  that 
springs  from  a  recognition  of  the  law  of  merits  and 
demerits,  rather  thail  from  a  pure  love  for  our  fellow- 
creatures.  In  a  word,  the  conception  of  deity  is 
wanting ;  and  without  deity  there  can  be  no  heroism 
and  no  devotion.  The  idea  of  God  loving  man,  and 
that  of  man  loving  God,  are  essential  to  the  religion 
of  humanity. 

©rift  from  The  remaining  history  of  Asoka  is  utterly  lost, 

BnUiinaniBm  to  o  ./  j  i 

Buddbiun.  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  in  drifting  further  and 
further  from  Brahmanism,  he  at  last  avowed  him- 
self  a  convert  to  Buddhism,  and  embraced  the 
three  genis — Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the.  Assembly* 
The  circumstances  which  attended  this  final  pro* 
fession  of  faith  are  unknown.  Nothing  has  been 
preserved  beyond  a  single  inscription,  addressed 
apparently  to  the  Buddhist  assembly  of  monks  at 
Magadha,  in  which  he  cleclares  that  he  accepts  all  the 
precepts  of  Buddha,  and  requires  them  to  be  regarded 
as  law.^  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  he  does  not 
recognize  the  law  of  the  wheel,  or  in  any  way  express 
his  approbation  of  monastic  vows.  Asoka,  however, 
is  celebrated  in  all  Buddhist  countries  as  the  liberal 
builder  of  numerous  vihdras  for  the  accommodation 
of  Srdmans,  and  especially  for  the  construction  of 
very  many  stupas,  or  memorial  towers  of  GcStama 
Buddha.^    According  to  the  Buddhist  chronicle  he 

>*  See  the  Bhadra  inscriptioa  in  Appendix  I.,  Edicts  of  Aaoka. 

^  It  is  not  impoMible  that  Aaoka  wai  the  fixat  king  who  erected  memorial 
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died  in  the  year  B.C.  288,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.   chaptbbv. 

The  death  of  Asoka  was  followed  by  a  blank  of  Jj*^'^***^*' 
seven  centuries.  From  B.C.  300  to  a.d.  400  the  il^^^nfuriM 
valley  of  the  Ganges  was  teeming  with  population ; 
bat  they  seem  to  hare  lived  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  untouched  and  unchanged  by  the  in^ 
fluences  at  work  in  the  outer  world.  Dynastic 
revolutions  may  have  agitated  courts,  but  they  had 
no  effect  upon  the  masses.  The  development  of 
Buddhism  may  have  imparted  a  new  religious 
colouring  to  the  people,  but  otherwise  the  national 
life  was  unchanged. 

The  historical  notices  of  India  during  this  long  JS^S[n,otfee». 
interval  may  be  briefly  expressed.  In  the  second  SS."  **  *°  ^^' 
century  before  the  Christian  era  the  Greek  sove« 
reigns  of  Bactria  had  been  pushed  further  and  further 
south  by  the  Tochari  Scythians,  and  had  finally 
disappeared  from  the  scene.  Shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  Kanishka,  the 
famous  Buddhist  king  of  the  Yuchi,  or  Tochari 
Scythians,  established  an  empire  over  Affghanistan, 
the  Punjab,  Rajpootana,  and  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  and  then  disappeared  like  the 
Greeks.  The  annals  of  India  during  this  period 
have  shrivelled  into  names.  Ghosts  of  ancient 
Hindii  sovereigns  may  be  summoned  upon  the  stage 
of  history  ;  but  they  appear  as  bloodless  spectres  of 
the  past.  Vikramaditya  defeated  the  Tochari 
Scythians,  and  left  his  era  of  b.c.  56,  which  is  still 
maintained  throughout  Hindustan.     Salivdhdna  ap- 

towcn  for  the  reception  of  sacred  relics.  Arrian  states  decidedly  that  the  Hindis 
allowed  np  monaments  to  be  reared  in  honour  of  deceased  persons  (India,  chap. 
z.).  It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  stnpas  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
G^tama  BoddliA  were  mythical.    See  anttj  page  140. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  Y.  pears  as  the  champion  of  the  Brdhmans  against  the 
Buddhists^  and  has  left  his  era  of  a.d.  77,  which  is 
still  maintained  throughout  the  Dekkan.*^  The  S&h 
kings  reigned  at  Guzerat,  and  the  Gupta  kings 
reigned  at  Magadha.  Future  discoveries  may 
breathe  a  new  life  into  these  dry  bones  of  history ; 
but  until  then  the  dynasties  of  Indian  kings  are  of 
little  more  moment  to  the  historian  of  humanity  than 
the  half-forgotten  lists  of  old  Egyptian  Pharaohs.** 
Greek  culture  left  no  impression  on  the  life  of  the 
Hindds ;  it  is  to  be  traced  only  in  the  ruins  of  the 
past.  Scythian  culture  is  discernible  amongst  the 
Rajpoots ;  but  the  fact  leads  to  no  certain  historical 
inferences.  Merchants  came  from  the  east  and  west, 
and  carried  away  traditions  of  Brdhman  priests  and 
Buddhist  monks ;  ^  but  India  continued  to  live  in  a 
world  of  her  own,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  ideas  or 
the  people  that  came  from  beyond  the  seas.** 

^^  The  ancient  wars  between  Aryans  and  Scythians  are  probably  historicaL 
The  struggle,  however,  haa  also  been  symbolized  into  an  antagonism  between  the 
Br&hmans  and  Buddhists,  which  apparently  belongs  to  a  much  later  period. 

^  Archffiologists  are  the  pioneers  of.  history,  and  there  are  many  who  will 
occupy  a  lasting  place  in  the  history  of  historical  research,  although  their  labonn 
are  not  as  yet  available  to  the  historian.  Mr  Thomas's  essay  on  the  dynasty  of 
the  S&h  kings  of  Sur&shtra  is  a  model  of  laborious  research  and  careful  criticism. 
See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xii.,  p.  1. 

^  About  A.D.  200  Clemens  of  Alexandria  describes  both  Brkhmans  and  Sr6mana. 
"The  Brfrbmans,"  he  says,  **  are  worshippers  of  Herakles  and  Pan;  whilst  the 
Sr&mans  and  Sr&man&s  [i.  a.  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns]  worship  certain  pyramids, 
which  they  believe  to  contain  the  bones  of  some  god."  This  description  it  suffi- 
ciently accurate.  Herakles  and  Pan  were  identical  with  Vishnu  and  Siva ;  and  the 
bones  worshipped  in  pyramids  are  the  relics  preserved  as  honoured  memorials  of 
G6tama  Buddha  and  his  more  famous  disciples.  Porphyry,  who  flourished  about 
A.D.  300,  tumishes  more  details.  "  The  Br&hmans,"  he  says,  *'  form  a  family  or 
tribe  ;  the  Sr&mans  are  a  mixture  of  all  classes.  The  Sriunans  share  their  beads 
and  wear  tunics ;  and  abandon  their  families  and  property  to  live  in  colleges  outside 
the  city  walls.  They  spend  their  time  in  holy  conversation,  and  receiTe  daily 
doles  of  rice  from  the  king."  This  account  precisely  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Chinese  travellers,  which  is  about  to  be  brought  uuder  review. 

^  The  colony  of  Syrian  Christians  in  Malabar  might  seem  to  form  an  excep- 
tion to  this  statement.  But  the  Syrian  Christians,  Uke  the  Parsees  of  Bombay, 
have  always  existed  as  an  isolated  community. 
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At  the  commencement  ot  the  fifth  century  of  the  chapter  v. 
Christian  era,  whilst  Alaric  and  his  Goths  were  gjj.^^^'^ljjjl 
threatening  imperial  Rome,  five  Buddhist  monks  *^** 
from  China  made  their  appearance  in  the  Punjab. 
The  event  is  in  every  way  ■  remarkable.  The 
yellow  -  complexioiied  Chinese,  with  their  broad 
heads,  high  cheek-bones,  and  small  eyes,  were 
probably  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Hindiis ;  and  traders 
and  seamen  from  the  land  of  Han  seem  to  have 
visited  India  from  time  immemorial.  But  the 
Chinese  strangers  in  the  Punjab  appeared  in  a  very 
different  capacity.  They  were  humble  and  sober- 
minded  monks,  warmly  interested  in  Buddha  and 
the  law,  and  anxious  for  Buddhist  scriptures  and 
images,  which  they  wished  to  copy  and  carry  away 
to  their  own  land. 

The  extension  of  Buddhism  to  China  is  an  B^ddwSi  to 
interesting  event  in  religious  history.  The  mis-  ^^^ 
sionaries  of  Asoka  had  been  the  pioneers  of  Bud- 
dhism in  an  age  when  Judaea  was  still  governed  by 
its  own  high-priest  and  Sanhedrim,  and  was  busily 
engaged  in  rebuilding  the  temple  and  restoring 
the  law.  The  zealous  Srdmans  of  Magadha  had 
made  their  way  from  the  Gangetic  valley  to  the 
Punjab;  thence  through  the  Khyber  Pass  into 
Cabul ;  and  finally  carried  the  law  of  Buddha  over 
the  western  Himalayas  into  the  remote  kingdoms 
of  Turkistan  and  Mongolia.  The  story  of  these 
missionary  operations  is  lost  to  the  world.**  Little 
is  known  beyond  the  significant  fact  that  during 
the  unrecorded  centuries  which  followed  the  death 
of  Asoka^  the  pure  morality  and  monastic  teaching 


^  See  Appendix  II.,  Buddhist  Chronicles. 
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CHAPTEE  V.  of  Gdtania  found  their  way  into  the  heart  of  China, 
and  laid  a  firm  hold  upon  the  active  imaginations 
of  Tartars  and  Chinese.  The  western  world  had 
been  the  theatre  of  the  grandest  events  in  the 
annals  of  man.  Rome  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  and  grown  into  a  colossal  empire,  which 
has  left  a  heritage  of  history  for  all  time.  Chris- 
tianity had  been  planted  in  Judaea  and  Galilee,  and 
embraced  by  the  Roman  empire ;  and  was  already 
beginning  to  regenerate  humanity.  Meantime  the 
religion  of  Buddha  had  spread  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes;  and  was  still  extending 
further  and  further  beyond  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas  towards  the  mountains  of  Altai. 

chSSSTfilfd.  B»it  the  Buddhism  of  China  was  for  centuries 

isolated  from  that  of  India.  The  intermediate 
region  was  one  o£  the  most  difficult  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  passes  of  the  Hindii  Kiish,  the 
precipices  of  the  mountains  of  Kashghar,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  were  barriers  to 
all  general  communication ;  whilst  the  intermittent 
wars  between  the  Tartars  and  Chinese  seem  to 
have  stopped  the  current  of  missionary  operations. 
Meantime  the  Buddhist  traditions  had  grown  dim, 
and  the  teaching  had  become  confused.  Many 
Chinese  Srdmans  were  craving  for  more  light  and 
more  knowledge.  No  Buddhist  scriptures  were 
procurable ;  and  the  precepts  of  monastic  discipline, 
which  had  been  preserved  by  oral  communication, 
were  imperfect  and  few.  Some  of  the  more  zealous 
Srdmans  yearned  to  behold  the  holy  land  of  Ma- 
gadha,  in  which  the  glorious  Buddha  had  preached 
the  incomparable  law ;  and  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
copies  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  very  localities  in 
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which  they  had  been  originally  published  abroad,  ohaptbb  v. 
A  few  made  the  attempt,  and  failed.  Some  perished 
in  the  great  desert  of  Gobi.  Others  reached  the 
country  of  the  inhospitable  Uigurs,  the  Ogres  of 
old  romance,  and  were  then  compelled  to  return. 
At  last  the  little  band  of  five  Srdmans  succeeded  in 
surmounting  every  obstacle ;  and  after  a  toilsome 
journey,  which  extended  over  five  years,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  Punjab,  and  prepared  to 
make  their  way  to  the  holy  land  of  Magadha,  where 
G6tama  Buddha  had  taught  and  preaclied  in  days 
of  old. 

The  leader  of  that  little  band  was  one  of  those  ^^[*^' 
unknown  heroes  in  the  history  of  humanity,  whose 
memories  have  for  ages  died  out  of  the  world,  but 
who  are  yet  deserving  of  a  permanent  place  on  the 
rolls  of  fame.  His  name  was  Fah-Hian.  He  was 
a  native  of  Tchang'an,  in  northern  China ;  a'  city 
which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Shense.  His  fervent  faith  and  pious  humility  find 
expression  in  every  page  of  the  narrative  of  his 
travels ;  whilst  his  energy  of  character,  and  in- 
domitable zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  law,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  five 
Srdmans  who  succeeded  in  effecting  the  object  of 
his  mission.^ 

The   march  of  Fah-Hian  and  his   conipanions  M«reh  from^ 

fix>m  Ctiina  to  India  was  a  marvel  of  indomitable  ^®bf*®^  *^' 
energy.     In   one  respect  they  had   an  advantage 
over    all   other    travellers.      Buddhism    flourished 


^  Pilgrimage  of  Fah-Hian ;  from  the  French  edition  of  the  Foe  koue  ki  of 
UH.  Remasat,  Klaproth,  and  Landresse.  Calcutta,  1848.  TraTels  of  Fah-Hian 
and  Simg-Tun,  Buddhist  pilgrims  from  China  to  India,  hy  S.  Beal.  Triihner  & 
Co.,  1869.     Mr  BeaFs  unpretending  volume  ifl  a  treasury  of  valuahle  information. 
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CHAPTER  V.  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  intermediate 
region ;  and  the  yellow  robes  of  the  Srdman  were 
not  only  a  sufficient  protection  from  robbers,  but 
secured  from  the  rich  and  powerful  an  ample  supply 
of  such  simple  necessaries  as  were  required  on  the 
way.  The  great  desert  of  Gobi  was  the  first 
serious  obstacle  which  the  pilgrims  encountered.  It 
has  indeed  been  the  terror  of  all  later  travellers,  from 
Marco  Polo  downwards.  The  dreary  waste  was 
supposed  to  be  haunted  by  demons.  The  sirocco 
winds  blew  so  fiercely  over  the  sands  that  not  a 
beast  or  a  bird  could  be  seen.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  there  was  nothing  but  desert,  strewed 
here  and  there  with  the  blanched  bones  of  men 
who  had  perished  by  the  way.  But  after  seventeen 
days  of  toil  and  anxiety  they  passed  in  safety 
through  the  perilous  solitudes,  and  once  more  found 
themselves  amongst  the  habitations  of  man.*^ 

The  Tartan.  On  Icaving  the  desert  the  travellers  pushed  on 

through  a  rugged  and  barren  region  towards  the 
remote  kingdom  of  Khotan.  The  people  on  the 
way  were  all  Tartars,  more  or  less  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Chinese  culture.  The  shape  of  their  dress 
was  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  but  they  wore  felts  and 
woollens  instead  of  blue  cottons.  They  spoke  differ- 
ent dialects  of  the  Tartar  language.  They  were  all 
inclined' to  Buddhism  after  the  Indian  schools;  and 
the  Srdmans  of  the  country  studied  the  Buddhist 
scriptures  in  the  Indian  language  ;*^  but  they  belong- 
^  ed  only  to  the  elementary  form  of  Buddhism  known 
as  the  little  Vehicle.     The  Uigiir  people  offered  no 

*7  Fah-Hian,  chap.  i. 

^^  This  Indian  language  was  either  Pali  or  Sanskrit.    Probably  it  referred  to 
both. 
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obstruction  to  the  pilgrims.  Fah-Hian  had  obtained  chapter  ▼. 
a  pass  which  procured  from  the  king  of  the  Uigurs 
a  hospitable  reception  for  the  whole  party.  But 
the  country  beyond  the  Uigurs  was  long,  difficult, 
and  desolate.  The  unfortunate  pilgrims  endured 
the  utmost  misery  in  crossing  rivers  and  scaling 
mountains.  At  last  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
kingdom  of  Khotan ;  and  there  for  a  while  their 
toils  were  over.  The  laity  of  Khotan  were  ex- 
tremely wealthy ;  and  the  kingdom  was  a  strong- 
hold of  Buddhist  culture  according  to  the  great 
Vehicle.^ 

The  distinction  between  the  little  and  great  JJ;;^"^^*^ 
Vehicles  is  one  of  considerable  significance  in  deal-  - 
ing  with  religious  development.  The  little  Vehicle 
was  an  expression,  of  practical  Buddhism ;  and  dealt 
more  with  moral  rules,  and  minor  and  precise  pre- 
cepts of  discipline.  The  great  Vehicle  was  an  ex- 
pression of  intellectual  Buddhism ;  and  dealt  more 
with  metaphysical  speculation,  spiritual  abstraction, 
and  psychological  analysis.  The  monks  of  the  little 
Vehicle  laid  the  most  stress  upon  abstinence  and 
restraint ;  those  of  the  great  Vehicle  upon  contem- 
plation and  study.  The  practices  of  the  little 
Vehicle  were  more  adapted  to  humanity  in  its 
childhood ;  those  of  the  great  Vehicle  to  the  higher 
forms  of  mental  culture.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  the  monks  of  the  little  Vehicle  were  striving 
after  heaven ;  whilst  the  monks  of  the  great 
Vehicle  were  striving  after  Nirvdna.*^ 

^  Fah-Hian,  chap.  ii. 

*^  The  9anA^t  names  for  the  little  and  great  Vehicles  were  Hinay&na  and 
If ah&y&na.  Mr  Beal,  in  the  introduction  tohis  translation  of  Fah-Hian,  furnishes  J 

some  interesting  ohserrations  on  the  two  Vehicles.    See  Introd.  part  iv,  et  seq.  \ 

Compare  also  M.  Saint  Hilaire,  **  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  Religion/'  Part  II.,  chap.  iii. 


I 
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cHAyria  ▼.  Fah-Hian  was  a  true  Srdman.  He  had  no  eyes 
SSSXuS  for  the  social  life  of  tlie  people,  excepting  so  far  as 
^  "  *"*  it  was  associated  with  their  religious  aspects.  He 
noticed  with  pious  joy  that  the  inhabitants  of  Khotati 
took  especial  pleasure  in  tlie  performance  of  their 
religious  duties.  He  observed  that  they  built  their 
houses  in  clusters ;  but  adds  that  stupas,  or  towers, 
were  constructed  before  their  doors ;  and  that  addi- 
tional apartments  in  each  house  were  set  apart  for 
the  entertainment  of  foreign  Srdmans.  The  Sang- 
bardmas,  or  colleges  of  Buddhist  monks,  particularly 
attracted  his  admiration.  These  institutions  indi- 
cate the  vast  development  which  Buddhism  had 
gone  through  since  the  days  of  Sdkya  Muni.  The 
house,  or  Vihdra,  had  grown  into  a  college,  or  Sang- 
hirdma.  The  monks  were  no  longer  distributed  into 
little  communities,  but  formed  into  lai^e  universities. 
Each  Sanghdrdma  contained  numerous  apartments 
for  resident  Srdmans,  together  with  surrounding 
grounds,  and  a  chapel  or  hall  for  the  Sanghd,  or 
assembly." 
Kh^™  **'  Fah-Hian  and  his  companions  were  received  with 

peculiar  consideration  by  the  king  of  Khotan,  pos- 
sibly because  they  were  Srdmans  from  China.  They 
were  lodged  in  a  large  Sanghdrdma,  which  was 
named  Gomati,  and  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of 
the  sovereign.  This  royal  college  contained  three 
thousand  monks,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  great 
Vehicle.  Fah-Hian  now  appears  to  have  witnessed 
the  superior  spiritual  life  of  the  followers  of  the 
great  Vehicle    for    the  first   time.     Especially   he 


^^  The  three  gems, •Buddha,  the  Law  and  the  AFeembly, — known  as  Baddha, 
•Dharma,  and  Sanghfr, — had  now  a  substantiTe  existence. 
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noticed  the  pious  order  and  silence  that  was  main-  chapter  v. 
tained  during  the  daily  meal.  At  the  sound  of  the 
gong,  the  whole  of  the  three  thousand  Srdmans  as- 
sembled in  the  dining-hall;  and  took  their  seats  one 
after  the  other  with  the  utmost  decorum  and  pro- 
priety. Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  No  noise 
was  made  with  the  bowls,  and  there  was  no  chatter- 
ing amongst  the  monks.  If  a  Srdman  required  food, 
he  merely  made  a  sign  with  his  fingers,  and  was  then 
supplied.** 

Fah-Hian  halted   more  than   three  months   atP«>ce"i?»of 

images  of  Bud- 

Khotan,  in  order  to  witness  the  processions  of  images,  ^ 
Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Fah-Hian  was  not 
only  anxious  to  secure  copies  of  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
tures, but  to  ascertain  the  more  orthodox  forms  of 
religious  practice.  He  duly  notices  the  worship  of 
relics,  and  the  construction  of  stupas,  monasteries, 
and  colleges ;  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  he 
collected  images  as  well  as  sacred  writings.  The 
processions  at  Khotan  would  thus  present  peculiar 
attractions  to  the  Chinese  pilgrim ;  and  they  serve  to 
recall  to  modern  readers  the  extraordinary  pictures 
of  ancient  life  which  still  lingers  on  in  modem  Hin- 
duism. There  were  fourteen  large  Sanghdrdmas  in 
the  capital,  besides  smaller  ones ;  and  each  of  the 
fourteen  had  its  own  procession,  and  a  separate  day 
for  it.  The  first  procession  was  that  of  the  royal 
66mati  college,  and  will  serve  as  a  type  of  all.  The 
streets  were  swept  and  watered,  and  decorated  with 
garlands  and  banners.  A  pavilion  was  set  up  over 
the  chief  gate  of  the  city  for  the  reception  of  the 
king  and  all  his  ladies.      Meantime,  about  three 

n  Fah-Hian,  chap.  iiL 
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CHAPTER  V.  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  the  priests  of  the 
Gomati  college  had  constructed  a  large  four-wheeled 
car,  about  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  which  resembled 
a  royal  palace.     This  car  was  adorned  with  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones ;  and  decorated  with  silken 
streamers,  flags,  and  curtains.     A  golden  image  of 
Gotama  Buddha  was  placed  upright  in  the  centre, 
with  two  B6dhisatwas  in  attendance,  whilst  images 
of  all  the   gods  were   placed   around."     All  these 
images  were  made  of  gold  and  silver ;  whilst  glitter- 
ing gems  were  hung  around  them.      The  car  was 
then  conducted  by  a  procession  of  Srdmans  towards 
the  city.     When  it  was  within  a  hundred  paces  of 
the  chief  gate,  the  king  descended  from  the  pavilion, 
and  laid  aside  his  royal  diadem,  and  arrayed  him- 
self in  new  garments.     He  then  took  flowers  and 
incense  in  his  hands,   and   went  forth  with  bare 
feet  to  meet  the  procession  of  Srdmans,  followed  by 
all   his   suite.     On   reaching  the   car  he  paid  his 
adoration  to  Buddha  by  bowing  his  head  to  the 
ground ;  and  then  scattered  flowers  and  burnt  in- 
cense before  the  car.    When  the  car  reached  the  city 
the  ladies  in  the  pavilion  threw  down  flowers  in 
endless  variety.      In  this  manner  each  procession 


^  The  Bodhisatwa  is  a  being  who  has  arriTed  at  supreme  wiBdom  (B6d)ii), 
and  yet  consents  to  remain  as  a  creature  (satwa)  for  the  good  of  men.  The  B6d- 
hisatwas  were  originally  men  of  eminent  piety ;  bat  under  the  later  system,  they 
were  imaginary  beings  idealized  under  certain  forms,  and  possessed  of  certain  dis- 
tinct attributes. — Beal,  Trayels  of  Fah-Hian,  chap,  iy.,  note. 

The  gods  were  apparently  placed  in  the  car  to  enable  them  to  pay  homage  to 
Buddha.  This  is  a  favourite  idea  of  the  Buddhists,  but  must  have  originally 
given  considerable  offence  to  the  Br&hmans.  These  deities  do  not  include  the 
materialistic  gods  and  goddesses,  of  whom  Vishnu  and  Siva  were  the  types ;  but 
the  old  Vedic  group  of  deified  spirits  of  the  elements,  of  whom  Indra  was  the  divine 
sovereign.  The  association  of  these  Vedic  deities  with  G6tama  Buddha  is  frequent 
in  Burma ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  Vishnu  or  Siva. 
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was  brought  to  a  close ;  the  whole  festival  lasting  chapter  v. 
fourteen  days  " 

From  Khotan,  Fah-Hian   and   his  companions  Qw^wenniaii 

'  ^  expiation  at 

proceeded  to  Kartchou,  where  the  king  was  per- ^*^****"" 
forming  another  great  ceremony  in  connection  with 
Buddhism.  This  was  the  quinquennial  expiation 
ordered  by  the  third  edict  of  Raja  Priyadarsi."  The 
king  of  Kartchou  had  invited  the  attendance  of  the 
Srimans  of  every  land.  The  great  council-hall  of 
the  monks  was  decorated  with  silken  flags  and 
canopies.  In  the  centre  was  erected  a  draped  throne, 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  lotos  flowers;  and 
behind  the  throne  were  arranged  the  seats  for 
the  Srdmans.^  When  aU  were  assembled  the  king 
and  his  ministers  made  their  oflerings  of  woollens 
and  other  things  necessary  for  the  monks.  The 
king  and  all  his  nobles  and  ministers  then  presented 
their  horses  and  trappings  to  the  assembly;  but 
redeemed  them  afterwards  by  paying  up  the  value.*^^ 

After  leaving  Kartchou  the  Chinese  pilgrims  ]^g»J5PP« 
commenced  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  whole  ^"^^ 
journey.  Their  route  lay  over  the  mountains  of 
Bolor,  which  include  the  Pamir  steppe,  or  "  roof  of 
the  world  ; ''  and  the  western  Himalayas,  known  as 
the  Hindii  Kush.  The  perils  which  the  poor  Srd- 
mans  encountered  in  crossing  these  ranges  can 
scarcely  be  realized.  The  mountains  were  supposed 
to  shelter  enormous  dragons,  who  would  spit  their 
poison  on  all  who  chanced  to  offend  them.     On  the 


i  ^  Fah-Hian,  chap.  iii. 

I  *«  See  Appendix  I.,  Edicts  of  Aioka,  Tablet  iii. 

I  ^  Seethe  legendary  account  of  the  first  Synod,  Appendix  11^  Baddhist  chron-  i 

icles.  ^ 

"  Fah-Hian,  ohaps.  i?.,  t. 


^ 
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cHAPTBB  Y.  Bolor  mountains  travellers  often  perished  from  the 
wind,  rain,  and  snow,  and  the  drift  of  sand  and 
gravel.  The  steep  crags  and  precipices  of  the 
Hindii  Kiish  were  equally  terrible.  The  mountains 
were  often  huge  walls  of  stone,  thousands  of  feet  in 
height.  To  look  over  the  edge  would  turn  the 
strongest  brain,  whilst  at  the  slightest  slip  the 
unwary  pilgrim  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  was 
the  river  Indus.  It  was  approached  by  seven  hun- 
dred steps  which  had  been  cut  in  the  rock  in  ancient 
times ;  and  it  could  only  be  crossed  by  one  of  those 
swinging  bridges  of  rope,  which  are  still  in  use  in 
that  quarter,  and  are  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to 
the  inexperienced  traveller."® 
swJt'TO^toy:  ^*  ^^  unnecessary  to  follow  Fah-Hian  through 
wo«hipof  XJdydna  and  the  Swat  country  into  the  Punjab 
proper.  The  land  is  strewed  with  the  ruins  of 
Buddhism,  but  Buddhism  itself  has  passed  away 
with  the  advance  of  Islam.  The  localities  were 
famous  for  exaggerated  legends,  which  may  still 
prove  of  interest  to  the  pious  Buddhist,  but  are 
worthless  for   all    historical   purposes.**     Relics  of 

^  Fah-Hian,  chaps.  ▼!.,  vii. 

S9  Buddhist  legends  may  possihly  yield  more  interesting  resnlts  to  special 
students  in  Buddhist  lore,  and  may  be  studied  in  the  learned  works  of  Bumovf, 
Julien,  and  Saint  fiilaire.  Bat  in  general  they  are  mere  exaggerations  of  mors!  and 
religious  teaching.  The  legends  of  G6tama  Buddha  giying  away  his  flesh, 
whether  to  feed  »  starving  tiger,  or  to  satisfy  a  haii  k  which  will  otherwise  deTonr 
a  doye,  are  strained  instances  of  benevolence  which  are  reTolting  to  European 
tastes ;  whilst  other  prodigies  and  miracles  of  a  supernatural  character,  already 
indicated  in  dealing  with  the  life  of  G6tama  Buddha,  may  be  passed  orer  in 
silence.  A  few  seem  to  be  invested  with  a  semi- historical  value,  which  fades  away 
on  being  analyzed.  The  story  of  Eunfila,  the  son  of  Asoka,  belongs  to  this 
category.  It  occupies  ten  quarto  pages  in  Bumoufs  '*  Buddhisma  Indien," 
)/  but  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences.    One  of  Asoka's  queens  fell  in 

love  with  the  beautiful  eyes  of  £un&la,  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  her  advances. 
He  was  subsequently  sent  to  Takshasila,  the  Taxila  of  the  Greeks,  to  govern  the 
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Baddfaa,  such  as  a  tooth ,  a  piece  of  his  skull^  his  chapter  v. 
staff,  his  robes,  and  other  memoiials,  were  to  be 
seen  at  different  shrines,  and  formed  objects  of 
pilgrimage  and  daily  devotion.  They  served  to  fill 
the  void  which  was  caused  by  the  absence  of  deity. 
Originally  they  were  prpbably  the  idols  of  the 
affections  alone ;  and  were  worshipped  by  enthusi- 
astic adorers,  without  hope  and  without  fear.  But 
in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  selfish- 
ness of  superstition  had  invested  them  with  super- 
natural powers ;  and  it  was  specially  believed  that 
the  worship  of  the  old  robes  of  66tama  in  times  of 
drought  would  be  followed  by  abundance  of  rain.®® 

The  Indian  travels  of  Fah-Hian  and  his  com- Beiigioua  cha- 
panions  were  almost  exclusively  of  a  religious  char  Hianstraveia. 
racter.  Their  journey  was  a  pilgrimage  to  holy 
places,  undertaken  for  the  practical  object  of  obtain- 
ing correct  copies  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  They 
consequently  had  no  eyes  for  what  was  unconnected 
with  Buddha  and  his  religion.  Fah-Hian  seems  to 
have  almost  ignored  the  Brdhmans.  He  dismisses 
them  as  heretics,  and  furnishes  no  information 
respecting  their  temples  or  their  divinities.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  credulous  of  every  story  that  tells 
to  their  disadvantage.  Occasionally,  however,  he 
notices  the  effect  of  Buddhism  upon  the  condition  of 
the  people  and  the  character  of  their  administration ; 


Punjab.  The  qaeen  appropriated  the  seal  of  Asoka,  and  sent  an  order  to  the 
people  of  Taksbasila  to  pluck  oat  the  eyes  of  Kun&la.  The  order  was  obeyed. ' 
Aioka  ultimately  discoyered  what  had  taken  place.  Eun&la  was  rewarded  for  hia 
piety  by  the  supernatural  restoration  of  his  eyes  ;  but  the  revengeful  queen  was 
bamt  alire  by  ^e  n/rden  of  Asoka,  and  all  the  people  of  Takshasila  were  put  to 
death. — Buddhiame  Indien,  page  404,  et  seq.  The  pious  legend  was  eyidently 
borrowed  from  the  Gneco-Bactrian  story  of  Antiochus  and  Strato^ce. 
•  Fah-Hian,  chaps,  yiii. — xiT. 
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CHAPTER  V.  and  thus  furnishes  some  data  which  throw  a  light 


Bnddliinn  in 
tbo  PuLjab. 


Brahmanical 


upon  the  political  state  of  the  country. 

In  the  Punjab  Fah-IIian  found  that  Buddhism 
was  flourishing,  or  rather  beginning  to  flourish,  in 
connection  with  both  the  little  and  the  great 
Vehicles.  He  mentions  with  pride  and  emotion 
the  hospitalities  which  were  offered  to  his  little 
party,  and  the  surprise  which  was  expressed  that 
men  should  have  come  from  so  far  a  land  as 
China,  solely  out  of  love  for  Buddha  and  his  law. 
Fah-Hian,  however,  furnishes  little  available  data 
respecting  the  Punjab.  Probably  he  was  anxious 
to  push  his  way  down  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  to- 
wards the  holy  land  which  had  been  trodden  by 
Gotama ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Brah- 
manism  still  maintained  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
people,  and  like  a  strict  Srdman  of  somewhat  narrow 
views,  Fah-Hian  passed  over  the  fact  in  silence.^ 

From  the  Punjab  Fah-Hian  entered  the  Brah- 
manical  pale.  The  country  was  full  of  temples  and 
Brdhmans;  but  as  he  approached  the  kingdom  of 
Mathura  on  the  Jumna,  he  found  that  Buddhism  was 
reviving.  The  fact  is  significant,  as  Mathura  is  the 
cradle  of  the  worship  of  Krishna ;  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  worship  of  Krishcfa  for  the  old  adoration 
of  Buddha  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  the 
history  of  modern  Hinduism.  Fah-Hian  did  not 
proceed  to  western  India,  the  modern  Rajpootana ; 
but  he  describes  the  kings  as  faithful  believers  in 
Buddha.     There  the  sovereigns  rigidly  obeyed  the 


'^  Fab-Hian,  chap.  xt.  Two  centuries  later  Hiouen-Thsang  found  that  in  the 
centre  of  the  Punjab  the  people  still  worshipped  the  spirits  of  heaven,  that  ii, 
the  Vedic  deities,  and  that  there  were  few  who  belieyed  in  the  law  of  Buddha. 
— Julien,  Memoires  par  Hiouen-Thsang,  vol.  ii.,  page  189. 
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traditions.     They  uncovered  their  heads  when  they  chapteb  v. 
paid  their  religious  offerings  to  the   monks;    and 
both  kings  and  ministers  often  conducted  the  Srd- 
mans  to  their  own  palaces  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining them  with  food/* 

Further  to  the  south,  towards  Agra  and  Kanouj  ,  Middle  oomitir 

.  mildness  of 

Fah-Hian  entered  the  region  of  Madya-desa,  or  the  ^SSJSitiSi' 
"  middle  country."  Here  the  government  was  deeply 
imbued  with  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  Buddhism- 
The  people  were  prosperous  and  happy,  for  there 
was  no  registration  of  families  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation.  No  one  paid  any  portion  of  the  produce 
as  rent,  excepting  those  who  farmed  the  royal 
demesnes,  and  they  were  allowed  to  give  up  the 
land  whenever  they  pleased.  Offenders  were  not 
subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  but  only  fined. 
Rebels,  however,  convicted  of  repeated  rebellions, 
were  deprived  of  their  right  hands.  No  one,  except 
the  Chanddlas,  killed  any  living  thing,  or  drank  any- 
thing intoxicating,  or  even  dealt  in  living  animals. 
There  were  no  shambles  and  no  wine  shops.  The 
Ctianddlas  alone  were  permitted  to  hunt  or  to  deal 
in  flesh  of  any  kind.®^ 

The  Srdmans  of  these  countries  were  maintained  tiS^Snl^t^ 
without  any  care  on  their  part,  and  entirely  at  the 
public  expense.  Ever  since  the  Nirvdna  of  Gdtama, 
Baddha  kings  and  nobles  had  erected  Yihdras,  and 
endowed  them  with  lands,  gardens,  and  houses,  and 
also  with  men  and  oxen  to  cultivate  them.  These 
endowments  were  registered  on  copper  plates,  and 
handed  down  by  each  king  to  his  successor,  so  that 

*^  Fah-Hian,  chap.  ivi. 

**  Fah-Hian,  ehap.  xri.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  adminittration  wsCs  of 
the  same  mild  character  tiro  centuries  later,  during  the  travels  of  Hiouen-Thsang. 
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cHAFPKRv.  all  the  Srdmans  continued  to  enjoy  fheir  proper 
revenues  without  intermission.  All  the  resident 
monks  were  provided  with  chambers,  beds,  cover- 
lets, provisions,  and  clothes.  They  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  works  of  benevolence,  in 
reciting  their  scriptures,  or  in  profound  meditations. 
A  stranger  Srdman  was  received  with  every  hos- 
pitality. The  elder  brethren  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  conducted  him  to  their  Vihdra,  and  carried  for 
him  his  clothes  and  alms  bowl.  They  prepared  a 
repast  for  him,  whatever  might  be  the  hour.®*  They 
allotted  him  a  chamber  according  to  his  age.  Wher- 
ever the  Srdmans  took  up  their  residence,  they  were 
exhorted  by  the  principal  families  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  commence  their  religious  services.  When  a 
great  congregation  was  assembled,  the  Srdmans  re* 
peated  the  law.  The  Srdmans  also  erected  towers  in 
honour  of  the  three  great  disciples,  and  the  three 
baskets  of  scriptures ;  ^  and  on  certain  festivals  they 
presented  offerings  of  flowers  and  incense  on  these 
towers,  and  burnt  lamps  all  the  night.** 

SSSa^Brah.        Fah-Hian  next  proceeded  to  the  kingdoms  of 
manicaiaacend.  gg^j^Qyj  ^^^   Kosala ;    and   it  would  appear  from 

his  narrative  that  both  kingdoms  were  already  hot- 
beds of  Brahmanism.  In  the  city  of  Kanouj  there 
were  only  two  Sanghdrdmas,  and  both  belonged  to  the 
little  Vehicle.     In  Kosala  the  Brdhmans  were  very 

^  Whilst  Sr&raans  were  on  their  travels,  they  were  exempted  from  the  men* 
astic  rule  which  proscribea  eating  after  noon. 

^  The  three  great  disciples  were  S&riputra,  Mogalan,  and  Amanda.  The  two 
former  were  two  Br&hmans  whom  G6taroa  had  converted,  and  who  had  become 
his  favourite  disciples.  Ananda  was  the  faithful  monk  who  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  peroonal  service  of  G6tama,  and  finally  reported  the  Stitras  or  dis- 
courses at  the  first  Synod.  The  three  baskets  of  scriptures  were  the  Vmdya,  the 
6(itra,  and  the  Abhidharma  Pitakaa.     See  Appendix  If. 

••  Fah-Ilian,  chap.  xvi. 
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troublesome.  They  had  tried  to  destroy  the  build-  chapter  v. 
inga  of  the  Buddhists,  but  had  been  prevented  by 
storms  of  thunder  and  lightning.  They  had  built 
a  temple  to  the  gods  next  to  a  Buddhist  chapel ; 
but  although  the  shadow  of  the  chapel  sometimes  fell 
on  the  temple,  the  shadow  of  the  temple  never  fell 
on  the  chapel.  Again,  one  morning  the  Brdhmans 
missed  the  lamps  from  tlieir  temple,  and  found  them 
burning  in  the  chapel.  The  following  night  they  set 
a  watch,  when  to  their  astonishment  the  gods  them- 
selves came  down  and  took  the  lamps,  and  walked 
round  the  chapel  in  solemn  procession  and  then  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  lamps  burning  in  the  chapel. 
Such  were  the  fables  that  Fah-Hian  heard  with 
pious  faith,  and  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  believers 
in  the  land  of  Han.^ 

Fah-Hian  visited  all  the  holy  spots  which  were  Piigrimagew  to 

•  •  holy  places. 

associated  with  the  life  of  Gotama ; — his  birth-place 
atEapila;  his  place  of  burning  near  Eusinagara; 
the  city  of  Rajagriha,  where  he  commenced  his  career 
of  mendicancy ;  the  jungle  of  Grayd,  where  he  became 
Buddha;  the  city  of  Benares,  and  especially  the 
deer  forest,  where  he  commenced  his  apostolic  career. 
The  narrative  of  these  pilgrimages  may  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  is  studded  with  pious  legends, 
which  however  edifying  to  the  ancient  believer, 
would  have  no  significance  for  European  readers.*^ 

Fah-Hian  resided  for  three  years  in  the  once  city  of  Pawi- 
famous  city  of  Patali-putra ;  the  metropolis  of  the  dwat  iiwtitu" 
kingdom  of  Magadha,  which  was  still  a  large  and 
important  dominion.     Patali-putra  was  only  a  petty 
village  in  the  life-time  of  G6tama,  but  had  subse- 

•^  Fah-IIian,  cliaps.  xvii.— xx.  '^  Fah-Hian,  chaps,  xxi. — ^xxvi. 
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CHAPTER  V.  quently  grown  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  capitals  in 
India.  It  was  here  that  Megasthenes  had  dwelt 
and  Asoka  had  reigned ;  and  it  was  here  that  Fah- 
Hian  finally  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission 
by  securing  copies  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  and 
learning  the  sacred  language  in  which  they  were  com- 
posed. The  Chinese  pilgrim  records  some  interesting 
particulars  of  Patali-putra.®  In  the  middle  of  the  city 
were  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Asoka, 
which  that  mighty  sovereign  had  commissioned  the 
genii  to  construct ;  and  the  pious  Srdman  proclaims 
in  the  language  of  faith,  that  the  massive  masonry 
and  sculptured  towers  were  never  the  work  of  mortal 
hands.  Every  year  the  people  celebrated  a  grand 
procession  of  images,  like  that  which  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  had  already  witnessed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Khotan.  Great  towers,  resembling  pagodas,  were 
carried  about  in  four-wheeled  cars.  They  were 
covered  with  white  linen  painted  over  with  gaily- 
coloured  pictures.  Figures  of  the  gods  were  covered 
with  gold,  silver,  and  lapis  lazuli,  and  placed  in  each 
pagoda  car ;  whilst  a  figure  of  Buddha  in  a  sitting 
posture  was  placed  in  a  shrine  at  each  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  pagoda,  with  a  B6dhisatwa  standing 
in  attendance.  Twenty  of  these  cars  were  con- 
structed,  but  all  were  decorated  differently.  They 
entered  the  city  one  after  the  other,  and  took  up 
their  several  positions.  During  the  day  the  Srdmans 
and  laity  assembled  in  vast  multitudes.  The 
Srdmans  offered  flowers  and  burnt  incense  before  the 
cars ;  whilst  the  laity  made  their  religious  offerings, 

•'  The  account  which  Fah-Hian  famishes  of  this  celehrated  city  is  aU  the 
more  interesting  from  the  fact  that  two  centuries  afterwards  the  metropolis 
was  in  ruins. 
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and  burnt  lamps,  and  indulged  in  games  and  amuse-  chapteb  v. 
ments  which  lasted  throughout  the  night.  Fah- 
Hian  also  noticed  the  hospitals  which  had  been 
founded  in  Patali-putra  by  the  nobles  and  wealthy 
round  about,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Asoka.  The  poor  of  all  countries,  the 
destitute,  the  crippled  and  the  diseased,  repaired  to 
these  hospitals  for  food  and  shelter.  Every  requisite 
was  supplied  gratuitously.  Physicians  inspected 
their  diseases,  and  ordered  them  diet  and  medicine 
according  to  their  respective  cases ;  and  when  they 
were  cured  they  were  permitted  to  depart  at  their 


own  convenience.^® 


One  incident  is  recorded  by  Fah-Hian  which  Pri<ie  ot  cwte 

•'  in  a  oonTerted 

seems  to  prove  that  the  pride  of  caste  was  still  ®'**'"^- 
deeply  rooted  even  in  those  Brdhmans  who  had  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Buddhist  culture.  A 
great  Brdhman  pundit  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Patali* 
putra,  and  had  embraced  the  law  of  Buddha  as  it 
was  taught  by  the  great  Vehicle.  He  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  silent  meditation,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  mastered  every  science.  During  fifty  years 
the  people  far  and  wide  placed  the  utmost  confidence 
in  this  learned  sage ;  and  so  mightily  did  he  extend 
the  knowledge  of  Buddha  and  the  law,  that  the 
heretics  were  unable  to  gain  a  single  advantage  over 
the  Srdmans.  The  king  honoured  him  as  his  Guru, 
or  religious  superior,  and  never  ventured  to  sit  down 
in  his  presence.  Yet  if  the  sovereign,  out  of  affec- 
tionate esteem,  happened  to  touch  him  by  the  hand, 
the  Brdhman  deemed  himself  impure,  and  immedi- 
ately bathed  from  head  to  foot.     Strangely  enough, 

'"  Fah-Hian,  ch.  xxtu, 
17 
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CHAPTER  V.  Tvl.ilst  Fah-Hian  relates  the  incident,  he  seems  to 
have  b^en  unconscious  of  the  ca^te  feelings  by  which 
the  Brdhman  was  guided.^ 
tS^%t^^'       After   three  years'  study  at  Patali-putra  Fah- 
^**°*  Hian  began  to  prepare  for  proceeding  on  his  pil- 

grimage alone.  The  four  companions  with  whom 
he  had  left  China  were  now  all  dead  excepting 
one,  and  that  one  refused  to  return.  In  India 
he  had  seen  the  perfection  of  monastic  discipline 
and  decorum ;  and  he  vowed  that  he  would  never 
again  dwell  in  the  outskirts  of  Buddhism,  until 
he  himself  should  have  become  a  Buddha.  Fah- 
Hian,  however,  was  burning  with  a  philanthropic 
desire  to  carry  his  scriptures  and  images  to  the 
land  of  Han,  and  spread  abroad  a  better  know-  * 
ledge  of  the  law  amongst  his  own  countrymen. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Ceylon  and 
complete  his  stock  of  sacred  books.  He  would  have 
preferred  undertaking  the  journey  by  land ;  but  the 
roads  through  the  Dekhan  were  dangerous  and 
intricate,  iand  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  secure 
guides  by  making  large  presents  to  the  king  of  the 
country.  This  he  was  unable  to  do.  He  therefore 
proceeded  down  the  Ganges  to  the  kingdom  of 
Tamluk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hiighly ;  ^^  and  after  a 
considerable  stay  he  embarked  for  Ceylon,  where  he 

^^  Fah-Hlan,  chap,  xxvii.  Fah-Hian  also  noticed  a  pillar  in  PataH-pntn 
which  bore  the  following  inscription  :~*'  King  A86ka,  gifted  with  inrincible  faith, 
has  thrice  given  the  whole  of  Jambudwipa  to  Buddha,  the  law,  and  the  assemUj, 
and  has  thrice  redeemed  it  with  all  the  yaluable  property  in  his  possession." 
The  significance  of  this  inscription  will  be  best  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  re- 
.  demption  of  offerings  made  to  the  priests  by  the  king  and  nobles  of  Kartchon  (see 
antef  p.  249).  Jambudwipa  is  the  central  continent  in  the  Inythical  geography  of 
the  uniyerse,  and  includes  the  earth.  The  gift  of  As6ka  must  therefore  be  re> 
garded  as  an  oriental  metaphor. 
''  Fuh-Hian,  cbsp.  xxviii.  et  ftcq. 
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made  further  copies  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  and  chaptee  v. 

then  finally  returned  to  his  own  land.^*  HiiS'S)  c^" 

Fah-Hian  was  absent  from  China  between  a.d.  ^''^^^ 

Hiouen-Ttuang, 

399  and  414.  Two  centuries  after  this  date  another  ®*^-^- 
Chinese  Srdman  appeared  in  the  Punjab.  His 
name  was  Hiouen-Thsang.  He  left  China  in  the 
year  629,  and  did  not  return  until  645.  He  spent 
the  intervening  years  in  travel  and  study,  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  in  India  the  same  objects 
that  were  effected  by  Fah-Hian. 

Hiouen-Thsang  was  a  monk  of  a  very  different  JJJ^^hio- 
stamp  from  his  pious  and  humble  predecessor.  He  '^^'^-t***"*- 
apparently  belonged  to  a  more  honourable  family,  and 
was  certainly  a  man  of  broader  intellect  and  higher 
culture.  He  was  zealous  for  Buddha  and  the  law,  and 
bad  been  an  ardent  and  successful  student  in  the 
higher  forms  of  Buddhist  philosophy  which  were 
taught  by  the  great  Vehicle.  He  did  not,  however, 
confine  his  studies  to  those  books  which  expressed  his 
religious  opinions.     He  was  prepared  to  master  the 

^  A  few  details  of  the  Toyage&  of  Fah-Hian  are  worth  preserying.  He  em- 
barked at  Tamluk  on  board  a  merchant  veesel  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north- 
east monsoon,  and  in  fourteen  days  he  reached  the  island  of  Ceylon.  M  Ceylon  he 
remained  for  two  years,  still  engaged  in  copying  the  scriptures.  At  last  he  prepared 
to  return  to  China.  He  obtained  a  passage  on  board  a  large  merchant  ship  that  was 
gobg  to  Jara,  and  carried  about  two  hundred  men.  A  smaller  yessel  was  towed 
astern,  as  a  refuge  in  the  event  of  a  leak  or  wreck.  A  terrible  storm  arose,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  hauling  up  the  auxiliary  vessel,  when  the  crew  of  the 
latter  ship  became  afraid  of  being  swamped,  and  cut  the  towing-cable  and  shifted 
eC  The  merchants  were  now  in  the  utmost  alarm.  They  threw  all  their  mer- 
diandise  overboard.  Fah-Hian  cast  away  all  his  little  property,  but  succeeded  in 
eoneealing  his  scriptures  and  images.  After  a  perilous  voyage  of  ninety  days 
Fah-Hian  at  last  arrived  at  Java,  where  heretics  and  Br&hmans  flourished,  and 
where  Baddhism  was  scarcely  known.  Fah-Hian  remained  five  months  at  Java, 
and  then  embarked  in  another  large  merchant  vessel  for  Canton.  After  a  month  the 
ihip  eneoantered  a  typhoon,  and  all  on  board  were  in  mortal  danger.  Some  Br&h* 
mans  advised  that  the  poor  Sr&tnan  should  be  thrown  overboard,  as  the  real  cause 

of  the  tempest.     Fortunately  a  patron  stood  forward  and  took  the  part  of  Fah-  . 

Hian,  and  the  Chinese  pilgrim  at  last  reached  Nankin  in  safety  with  his  price-  1 

kas  treasures. 


towna. 
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cnAPTOE  V.  literature  of  both  Vehicles,  as  well  as  the  sacred  and 
profane  books  of  the  Brdhmans.  Moreover,  he  was  a 
man  of  some  observation.  He  was  so  far  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  to  devote  the  greater 
portion  of  his  narrative  to  holy  legends  and  extra- 
ordinary miracles  and  prodigies;  but  he  furnishes 
some  curious  information  respecting  the  political 
and  religious  condition  of  India  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, which  may  be  accepted  as  the  authentic 
testimony  of  an  intelligent  and  impartial  traveller/* 

thlTiSdu?*^'  The  India  of  the  seventh  century  certainly  pre- 

sents more  characteristics  of  peculiar  interest.  The 
surface  life  of  the  towns  was  apparently  much  the 
same  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  only  that  it  bears 
the  ameliorating  and  benevolent  impress  of  Bud- 
dhism. Hiouen-Thsang  describes  the  tortuous  streets 
and  lanes;  the  brick  houses  and  verandahs,  with 
walls  plastered  with  cow-dung ;  the  roofs  either  of 
bamboos  and  dry  grass,  or  of  planks  and  tiles ;  the 
public  buildings  with  their  towers  and  terraces  ;  the 
absence  of  all  butchers'  shops  and  wine-sellers  ;  and 
the  secluded  villages  of  Chanddlas  without  the  city. 
The  dwelling-houses  are  said  to  have  been  elegant 

''^  The  traTcls  of  Hiouen-Thsang  are  mpch  more  comprehensiye  than  tboae  of 
Fah-Hian.    They  are  comprised  in  two  volumes  entitled  **  M^moires  sur  les  oon- 
tr^es  occidentales,  traduits  du  Sanskrit  en  Chinois,  en  Tan  6iS,  par  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  et  du  Chinois  en  Fran^ais  par  M.  Stanislas  Julien."    2  vols.    Paris,  1857 
and  1858.    There  is  also  a  third  Tolume  which  was  puhlished  first,  containing  iba 
memoirs  of  Hiouen-Thsang  as  written  by  two  of  his  disciples.    There  are  threa 
interesting  chapters  on  these  books  in  the  second  part  of  the  eloquent  work  of  M. 
Barthelemy  Saint -Hilaire,  **  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  Religion.*'     (Third  edition,  Piii^ 
1866.)     The  first  is  devoted  to  the  life  of  Hiouen-Thsang ;  the  second  to  the  coo- 
dition  of  India  as  described  by  Hiouen-Thsang ;  and  the  third  to  Indian  Buddhism  ^ 
as  described  by  Hiouen-Thsang.     A  useful  outline  of  the  travels  of  Hionen-I 
Thsang  has  been  added  by  Professor  Cowell,  in  the  f onn  of  an  appendix  to  his ; 
edition  of  Elphinstonc's  History  of  India. 

Besides  Fah-Hian  and  Hiouen-Thsang,  other  Chinese  pilgrims  reached  Indisi  i 
but  their  narratives  are  brief  and  devoid  of  interest 
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inside,  but  plain  and  unadorned  outside.  Tlie  ground  chapter  v. 
in  front  of  the  houses  was  strewed  with  flowers,  just 
as  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  present  day,  especially 
at  morning  time.  The  only  exterior  oi^nament  was 
a  couch  of  brick  and  plaster  against  the  wall,  which 
doubtless  resembled  the  benches  plastered  with  white 
chunam,  which  are  still  to  be  found  outside  the 
majority  of  native  houses.  The  Buddhist  colleges  or 
Sanghdrdmas  have  long  since  passed  away,  but  still 
it  is  not  diflScult  to  recall  them.  .  They  were  large 
open  quadrangles,  with  pavilions  of  two  or  three 
stories  high  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and  probably  • 
a  chapel  or  assembly  hall  in  the  centre.  The  pious 
xeal  of  ages  had  expended  much  art  and  magnifi- 
cence in  decorating  these  handsome  buildings.  The 
beams  and  joists  were  covered  with  sculptures,  and 
the  windows,  partitions,  and  walls  were  adorned 
with  pictures  of  different  colours.'* 

The  people  of  India,  however,  as  described  by  ^SjJ^n^ent 
Hiouen-Thsang,  would  almost  appear  to  have  been  Sii^SS!*'*"* 
a  different  race  to  the  modern  Hindus.  They  had 
not  as  yet  been  moulded  into  existing  forms  by  ages 
of  Brahmanical  repression  and  Mussulman  tyranny ; 
and  they  bore  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  un- 
sophisticated  Buddhists  of  modern  Burma,  than  to 
the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva.  The  Chinese 
pilgrim  states  that  they  were  naturally  volatile,  but 
distinguished  by  their  rectitude  and  honesty  of 
character.  They  committed  no  frauds.  They  con- 
firmed their  promises  by  oaths.  They  feared  the 
chastisements  of  another  world.  Their  customs 
were  easy  and  gentle.'* 

^  Memoires  de  Hiouen-Thsang,  Liv.  ii.   Notice  sur  Vlnde,  sect.  5. 
'•  Hiouen-Thsang,  Liv.  ii.,  sect.  13. 
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c?HAPTBB  V.  The  administration  of  justice  amongst  the  Hindus 
tSfct<^^iSl  was  exceedingly  mild.  They  had  no  capital  punish- 
^^  ments.    Even  rebels  were  not  put  to  death,  but  only 

imprisoned  for  life.  They  were  neither  beaten  nor 
whipped,  but  simply  left  to  live  or  die.  But  those 
who  violated  justice,  or  failed  in  their  fidelity,  or 
neglected  their  duties  to  their  father  and  mother, 
were  condemned  to  lose  their  ears,  noses,  or  their 
hands  and  feet.  Sometimes  they  were  expelled  to 
the  barbarous  regions  beyond  the  frontier.  Other 
offences  were  punished  by  fines. 
Trw  iv ordeal  The  administration  of  justice  was  concealed  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  public  gaze.  Neither 
staff  nor  whip  was  employed  to  induce  offenders  to 
confess  their  crimes.  If  the  accused  frankly  acknow- 
ledged his  fault,  he  was  awarded  suitable  punish- 
ment. If  he  obstinately  denied  it,  or  sought  to  palli- 
ate it,  he  was  tried  by  the  four  ordeals  of  water,  fire, 
weight,  or  poison;  and  by  these  means  his  innocence 
or  guilt  was  established  without  further  question.^ 
Public  rerenue.  The  wliolo  systom  of  government  was  based  upon 
the  benevolent  spirit  of  Buddhism.     There  was  no 

^^  The  Hindd  triab  by  ordeal  resembled  similar  trials  in  old  English  thnes. 
In  the  ordeal  by  water  they  placed  the  accosed  in  one  sack  and  a  stone  in  another 
Sflck,  and  then  tied  the  two  sacks  together  and  threw  them  into  a  deep  running 
stream.  If  the  man  sunk  and  the  stone  rose,  he  was  deemed  guilty ;  if  the  stone 
sunk  and  the  man  rose,  he  was  deemed  innocent.  In  the  ordeal  by  fire  a  red-hot 
iron  was  applied  to  the  tongne  of  the  accnsed,  and  also  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  and 
palms  of  his  hands.  If  he  escaped  uninjured  he  was  deemed  innocent ;  if  he  was 
much  burnt  he  was  couTicted  of  the  crime.  Some  persons,  howerer,  cannot 
endure  the  heat  of  the  fire.  In  such  cases  the  accused  take  certain  buds  in  their 
hands,  and  throw  them  into  the  fiames.  If  the  buds  open  their  leares,  the  accused 
was  deemed  innocent ;  if  they  were  burnt  up,  he  was  deemed  guilty.  In  the 
ordeal  by  weight,  they  put  the  accused  in  one  scale,  and  a  stone  in  the  other.  II 
the  man  oyer- weighted  the  stone,  he  was  deemed  innocent ;  if  the  stone  OTer- 
weighted  the  man,  he  was  deemed  guilty.  In  the  ordeal  by  poison,  the  food  of  a 
bullock  was  poisoned,  and  a  wound  was  made  in  his  right  leg  and  poisoned 
also.  If  the  animal  lived,  the  person  accused  was  deemed  to  be  innocent ,  if  it  died 
he  was  deemed  guilty,    Hiouen-Thsang,  Liv.  ii.,  sect.  13. 
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registration  of  families  for  taxation ;  no  requisition  chapter  v. 
for  gratuitous  labour.  All  who  were  employed  in 
the  construction  of  royal  buildings  or  other  public 
works  were  paid  according  to  their  labour.  The 
people  in  general  held  the  heritages  of  their  fathers, 
and  cultivated  the  land  for  a  livelihood,  paying  one- 
sixth  of  the  produce  to  the  king.  The  mercliants, 
who  gained  their  subsistence  by  traffic,  paid  small 
duties  on  their  goods  at  ferries  and  barriers.  The 
military  class  defended  the  frontier ;  some  guarded 
the  royal  palace.  Soldiers  w^re  raised  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  service,  and  were  encouraged 
to  enlist  by  the  promise  of  rewards.^® 

The  revenue  from  the  crown  lands  was  divided  Puwic  expendi- 
mto  four  parts.  One  portion  was  devoted  to  the 
expenses  of  the  kingdom,  ^nd  supply  of  grain  for 
sacrifice.  A  second  portion  was  set  aside  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  council 
of  state.  A  third  was  given  away  as  rewards  to 
men  of  distinguished  intelligence,  knowledge,  pr 
talent.  The  fourth  was  employed  in  what  is  figur-* 
atively  termed  the  cultivation  of  the  field  of  happi- 
ness.^*  All  governors,  magistrates,  and  officials 
received  certain  lands  for  their  maintenance.®^ 

Hiouen-Thsanff  describes  India  as  beinff  distri-  pi«tribution  of 

^   ^  ^  ^  IndU  with  petty 

buted  amongst  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms.     This  ^inK^o™* 

^*  Hioaen-Thsang,  Liv.  ii.,  sect.  16.  This  statement  conflicts  with  that  ol 
Fab-Hian.     See  ante,  page  253. 

'*  The  caltiyation  of  the  field  of  happiness  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
festores  of  the  old  Hindii  goreraments.  It  will  be  fully  described  hereafter.  It 
may,  however,  be  explained  here  that  it  was  based  npon  the  belief  that  happiness 
could  be  cultivated  by  good  works.  The  rich  were  enabled,  by  reason  of  their 
wealth,  to  perform  such  good  works  as  making  offerings  to  the  gods,  vestments  to 
itatnes,  and  alms -giving  to  all  classes'  of  holy  men,  Brahmans  as  well  as  Sr&mans. 
The  poor,  however,  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  such  good  works  as 
paying  respect  to  the  three  precious  things,  namely,  religion,  mother,  and  father. 

*  Hioucn-Thsang,  Liv.  ii.,  sect,  xvi. 
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cHAPTBBv.  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  continent  from  time  immemorial.  Megas- 
thenes  says  that  India  comprised  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  kingdoms.*^^  Hiouen-Thsang  reckons 
seventy  in  India  proper.  Each  of  these  kingdoms 
was  independent  and  self-contaiped  like  the  Hindu 
village.  Sometimes  a  hero  or  conqueror  appeared, 
like  Porus  or  Sandrokottos,  and  reduced  a  group  of 
petty  kings  to  the  condition  of  feudatories.  But 
such  empires  often  proved  as  evanescent  as  Tartar 
camps.  An  emperor  died  and  left  his  dominion  to 
his  successor;  but  whilst  the  nominal  status  remained 
the  same,  the  empire  had  practically  disappeared; 
the  feudatory  princes  recovered  their  independence, 
and  once  again  became  sovereigns.  The  basis  of 
this  political  distribution  is  unknown.  The  differ- 
ences of  races,  of  languages,  of  worship,  and  of  cus- 
toms, may  account  for  many  individual  states, 
others  have  been  created  by  river,  mountain,  forest, 
or  irreclaimable  waste.  The  empires  of  the  Ksha- 
triyas  have  been  superseded  by  the  Mussulmans;  the 
Mussulmans  by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  all  have  been 
brought  under  the  paramount  power  of  the  British 
government.  But  many  of  the  traditionary  king- 
doms^ of  India  still  retain  their  ancient  frontiers,  like 
the  Greek  kingdoms  of  the  Homeric  age.  The  once 
ruling  dynasties  have  passed  into  oblivion ;  the  fron- 
tiers have  been  obliterated  from  the  map  of  India ; 
the  British  government  has  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  to  one  level,  and  distributed  it  accord- 
ing to  the  arbitrary  requirements  of  the  military  or 
revenue  administration.     But  still  the  landmarks  of 

*'  Arrian,  India,  chap.  Tii. 
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flie  ancient  states  linger  on  in  local  legend  ;  in  the  chapter  v. 
unwritten  chronicles  of  the  past  which  are  but  slowly 
fading  away  from  the  national  memory.     History 
has  vanished  from  the  land,  but  the  names  survive.®* 

Thus  in  the  Hindii  system  the  villaore  and  the  The  viutge.  the 

'^...  .  kingdom,  and 

hngdom  were  permanent  institutions.  But  history  *»»  empire, 
deals  more  with  the  transitory  than  with  the 
permanent;  with  the  episodes  in  the  life  of 
humanity,  the  revolutions  which  overthrow  king- 
doms and  create  and  overturn  empires,  rather 
than  with  the  monotonous  existence  of  little  states 
which  run  in  the  same  narrow  grooves  for  centuries. 
In  the  time  of  Hiouen-Thsang  Magadha  was  the 
theatre  of  history;  the  seat  of  an  empire  which 
included  Patali-putra,  Praydga,  and  Kanouj,  and 
must  have  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Hin- 
dustan. The  reigning  sovereign  was  named  Sfld- 
ditya.  He  was  the  type  of  a  Buddhist  emperor 
like  Asoka.  His  religious  character  will  be  re- 
viewed hereafter.  His  political  status  may  be 
indicated  in  a  few  words.  He  had  carried  his 
victorious  arms  to  the  east  and  west.  At  least 
eighteen  feudatory  princes  paid  him  homage  as 
their  suzerain.®*  But  there  was  one  important 
nation  which  resisted  his  arms  and  defied  his  power. 
The  people  were  unconquerable.  They  were  the 
Mahrattas  of  the  western  Dekhan ;  the  men  of 
ancient  Maharashtra. 

The  Mahrattas  of  the  seventh  century  of  our 

**  Saint  Hilaire,  Boaddha,  part  ii.,  chap.  ii. 

"  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  Sil&ditjra  was  represented  in  eastern  India 
bj  Knm&ra,  king  of  K&ma-rupa,  and  in  the  Dekhan  by  his  son-in-law  Dhniva- 

pato,   king    of   Vallabhi.    Both  Kam&ra  and  Dhmva-pata  maintained  a  par-  J 

amount  power  OTor  their  neighbonrs,  but  they  acknowledged  the  snzcrainty  \ 

of  Sil&ditya. 
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CHAPTER  V.  era  were  not  the  same  race  as  tlie  Mahrattas  thai 
f^pjndeS**'  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  surface  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
tlm^idl^  Mahrattas  of  modern  history  axe  a  short,  vulgar 
^^  people,  without  pride  or  4ignity,  prone  to  duplicity, 

and  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  honour  to  interest.  But 
the  Mahrattas  described  by  Hiouen-Thsang  bore 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  Rajpoots.  They  were 
simple  and  honesty  tall  in  stature,  and  haughty  in 
character.  They  were  hot-headed,  but  grateful; 
ever  ready  to  revenge  an  afiVont,  or  to  help  an  ally. 
Their  sense  of  honour  was  such  that  they  warned 
an  enemy  before  resenting  an  injury.  They 
pursued  tliose  who  fled,  but  they  spared  those  who 
surrendered.  If  a  commander  lost  a  battle,  he  was 
compelled  to  wear  a  woman's  dress^  and  generally 
committed  suicide.  Before  commencing  a  battle 
these  warriors  got  drunk  themselves,  and  made 
their  elephants  drunk  likewise.  In  this  condition 
they  hastened  to  the  conflict,  ready  to  encounter 
any  odds ;  whilst  the  maddened  elephants  rushed 
forward  in  a  mass,  and  trampled  down  all  before 
them.  These  Mahrattas  of  olden  time  were  fond  of 
learning,  like  the  people  of  Magadha,  Malwa,  the 
Punjab,  and  Cashmere;  and  in  this  respect  they 
exhibited  a  marked  contrast  to  the  illiterate  Mah- 
rattas of  more  modern  times.  In  religion  one-half 
belonged  to  Buddhism  and  the  other  half  to  Brah- 
manism  ;  there  were  a  hundred  Vihdras  of  botli  the 
great  and  little  Vehicles,  and  a  hundred  temples  to 
the  gods.®* 


^  M.  Saint-Hilaire  is  apparently  mistaken  in  assaming  that  the  people  of 
Maharashtra,  as  descrihed  hj  Hiouen-Thsang,  were  the  ancestry  of  the  Mahrattas 
of  modern  history.  The  modem  Mahrattas  are  prohably  descendants  of  the 
Yadavas,  who  migrated  to  Maharashtra  about  the  12th  century  of  oar  era. 
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Palakesa,  the  king  of  Maharashtra,  was  a  true  chapter  v. 
Kshatriya.  His  views  were  large  and  profound.  TheMahmtta 
His  liberality  was  unbounded.  His  subjects  served 
him  with  absolute  devotion.  He  thus  belonged  to 
a  very  different  type  from  that  of  Sivajee ;  and  had 
sprang  from  a  different  stock  to  that  of  Scindia  and 
Holkar.  He  flourished  in  a  golden  age  which  has 
passed  away  from  Maharashtra;  and  may  yet  be 
succeeded  by  another  which  shall  surpass  it  in  real 
glory. 

The  personal  adventures  of  Hiouen-Thsang  are  S^^^^J^hsan 
chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  they  throw  JSidNorthem* 
on  the  religious  condition  of  Hindustan.  He  com- 
menced his  travels  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  He 
pursued  a  route  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Fah- 
Hian,  but  seems  to  have  made  a  detour  much 
farther  to  the  north  and  west*  He  crossed  the 
river  Jaxartes  into  Bokhara,  and  paid  a  visit  to 
Samarkand.  He  next  crossed  the  river  Oxus  into 
Balkh,  and  then  proceeded  over  the  western 
Himalayas  at  Bdmydn  into  the  kingdom  of  Kapisa, 
which  seems  to  have  been  seated  in  the  modern 
Cabul.**  Along  the  whole  of  this  route  Buddhism 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  Kapisa  there 
was  a  Kshatriya  king,  and  a  hundred  monasteries 
with  six  thousand  monks ;  but  there  were  also  scores 
of  temples,  which  were  evidently  of  a  Brahmanical 
character,  and  many  sects  of  heretics  of  the  old 
Brahmanical  type.  Some  went  about  naked ;  others 
rubbed  themselves  with  ashes,  and  wore  skulls  as 
ornaments.  He  then  entered  northern  India,  and 
visited  Lampd  or  Langhdn.     On  the  south-east  lay 

^  Kapisa,  the  Capissa  of  Pliny,  was  at  this  period  the  scat  of  an  empire  which 
extended  orer  two  king<loms. 
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CHAPTER  V.  Gandhdra,  with  its  capital  named  Purushapura,  the 
modern  Peshawar,  which  at  tliis  time  was  subject  to 
Kapisa ;  the  inhabitants  were  effeminate,  but  devoted 
to  literature.  Here  were  numerous  Buddhist  mon- 
asteries  and    stupas   in   ruins,   including   many   a 

monument   built    by    Asoka    or    Kanishka.      The 

to 

multitude  of  temples  proved  the  prevalence  of 
Brahmanism,  especially  in  association  with  the 
worship  of  Iswara,  or  Siva.  Hiouen-Thsang  pro- 
ceeded northwards  to  Udydna,  where  most  of  the 
Buddhist  monasteries  were  in  ruins.  He  entered 
Cashmere,  and  found  it  subject  to  a  dynasty  of 
kings  who  supported  Brahmanism.  Proceeding 
southwards  to  Mathura  and  Tanesar,  he  found  that 
Brahmanism  was  at  least  as  prevalent  as  Buddhism. 
At  this  stage  he  appears  to  have  heard  some  dis- 
torted legend  of  the  great  war  recorded  in  the 
Malid  Bhdrata;  and  refers  to  the  bones  of  the 
warriors  which  have  covered  the  plain  of  Kuruk- 
shetra  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  were  of  an 
enormous  size.  Amongst  other  places  he  visited  the 
city  of  Kanouj,  which  was  about  four  miles  long  and 
one  mile  broad.  Its  king  was  named  Harsha- 
vardhana,  and  takes  a  prominent  part  hereafter  in 
the  description  of  Buddhist  India.  He  belonged  to 
the  Vaisya  caste  and  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Sfldditya.  He  had  established  his  ascendancy  over 
the  greater  part  of  India,  and  was  a  zealous  patron 
of  Buddhism,  and  a  follower  of  the  great  Vehicle. 
The  kingdom  of  Kanouj  was  wealthy  and  full  of 
merchandise. 
Encounter  with        Hioueu-Thsanff   next   proceeded    to    Ayodhyd, 

river  pirates  -n      i  ii  •  -i  •  ,. 

KiSJdPnt?"  where  Buddhism  appeared  to  be  m  a  strugglmg  con- 
^^  dition ;  and  to  Praydga,   where   Brahmanism  was 


I  river  pirates 
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decidedly  flourishing.     Between  these  two  places  he  chapter  v. 

met  with  an  adventure,  which  is  related  by  his  two 

disciples.    He  was  descending  the  Ganges  in  a  boat, 

which  carried  eighty  other  persons,  and  was  attacked 

by  river-pirates,  who  worshipped  the  goddess  Durgd 

after  the  fashion  of  the  modern  Thugs,  and  prepared  • 

to  offer  np  the  Chinese  pilgrim  as  a  sacrifice  to  that 

terrible  deity.     Fortunately  the  piratical  boats  were 

upset  by  a  sudden  squall,  and  Hiouen-Thsang  was 

saved.    The  pirates  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  are 

said  to  have  been  so  affected  by  the  circumstance, 

that  they  prostrated  themselves  before  the  holy  man, 

and  restored   all    the   property    they  had    stolen. 

Hiouen-Thsang  took  tlie  opportunity  of  teaching 

them  the  five  commandments,  which  they  received 

with  respect,  and  then  went  their  way-^ 

South-west  of  Praydo^a  was  a  dense  forest  infested  5oiy;p?«»»o' 

J     ^  ^  Buddnism  sur- 

with  wild  beasts  and  elephants.  At  Eausambi  and  Bm^SiSin. 
Srdvasti  Brahmanism  was  flourishing  and  Buddhism 
in  decay.  Kapila,  the  birth-place  of  Gotama 
Buddha,  was  in  ruins.  At  other  localities  associated 
with  the  life  of  Buddha,  including  the  city  of 
Benares,  Brahmanism  was  in  the  ascendant,  and 
generally  associated  with  the  worship  of  Iswara  or 
Siva.  Some  of  the  heretics  cut  their  hair;  others 
left  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  went  about 
naked ;  others  rubbed  themselves  with  ashes ;  whilst 
others  practised  painful  austerities.  Vaisali  was  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Buddhist  monasteries  were  deserted, 
whilst  Brahmanical  temples  were  flourishing  on  all 
sides.  In  Magadha  there  were  fifty  Buddhist 
monasteries  with    ten   thousand  monks;    but  the 

**  Saint  Hilaire,  part  ii.,  chap.  i. 
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CHAPTER  V.  Brahmanical  temples  were  also  numerous  and  well 
frequented.     Patali-putra  had  long  been  deserted; 

it  had  fallen  into  ruins  after  the  visit  of  Fah-Hian, 
but  its  remains  covered  an  area  of  fourt^n  miles. 
Hiouen-Thsang  counted  hundreds  of  broken-down 
monasteries,  stupas,  and  pagodas.  Gayd  was  a 
well-defended  city,  but  very  diflBcult  of  access.  It 
was  thinly  peopled,  but  contained  a  thousand 
families  of  Brdhmans.  Ancient  Eajagriha  was  in 
ruins  ;  but  there  was  a  new  Rajagriha  occupied  by 
numerous  Brdhman  families. 

Whilst  staying  at  Bodhimanda,  the  spot  where 
Sdkya  Muni  became  Buddha,  Hiouen-Thsang  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
Sanghdrdma  of  Ndlanda.  This  sacred  retreat  was 
the  largest  and  most  celebrated  Buddhist  college  in 
all  India,  and  was  under  the  special  patronage  of 
Sfldditya,  the  great  sovereign  of  Magadha  and 
Kanouj.  Hiouen-Thsang  dwelt  five  years  at  Nd- 
landa ;  and  the  description  which  has  been  preserved 
of  the  buildings  and  studies,  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  graphic  pictures  of  these  ancient  seats  of 
Buddhist  learning. 

After  making  every  allowance  for  oriental  exag- 
geration, it  is  evident  that  the  Sanghdrdma  at 
Ndlanda  must  have  been  the  most  magnificent  uni- 
versity in  the  eastern  world.  If  the  bare  statement 
may  be  accepted  that  ten  thousand  monks  and 
novices  were  lodged  within  the  walls,  an  idea  of 
vastness  is  found  which  can  scarcely  be  realized. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  site  was 
regarded  as  the  holiest  spot  in  all  Magadha.  It  was 
said  to  be  the  mango  grove  which  some  rich  mer- 
chants had  made  over  to  G6tama  Buddha,  and 
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where  be  bad  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  chapter  y. 
life.  Again,  tbe  institution  had  not  been  founded 
by  a  single  king,  but  bad  been  enlarged,  embel- 
lisbed,  and  endowed  at  intervals  by  a  succession  of 
pious  sovereigns,  extending  possibly  over  a  period  of 
nine  centuries  from  Asoka  downwards.  Towers, 
domes,  and  pavilions  rose  above  a  paradise  of  sbady 
trees,  secluded  gardens,  and  sparkling  fountains. 
Tbere  were  six  large  blocks  of  buildings  four  stories 
high,  in  wbich  the  inmates  were  lodged.  There 
were  a  hundred  lecture-rooms  in  diflferent  branches 
of  study.  There  were  other  large  halls  for  confer- 
ences. The  whole  was  distributed  in  eight  courts. 
Every  necessary  was  gratuitously  supplied  to  the 
ten  thousand  inmates,  including  vestments  and 
medicines  as  well  as  lodging  and  board. 

In  this  splendid  retreat,  far  away  from  the  busy  studies  in  Bnd. 

*^  .  dhiamand 

turmoil  of  the  court  and  capital,  the  monks  and  BMhmanism. 
novices  pursued  their  daily  studies  without  cares- 
and  without  distractions.  The  Sanghdrdma  became 
celebrated  throughout  India,  not  only  for  the  beauty 
of  its  structures  and  gardens,  but  for  the  learning  of  its 
pupils,  and  the  high  intellectual  calibre  of  its  masters. 
The  monks  in  general  belonged  to  the  great  Vehicle ; 
but  all  the  eighteen  sects  of  Buddhism  were  repre- 
sented virithin  the  walls ;  and  besides  the  religious 
books  all  the  sciences  were  studied,  even  medicine  and 
arithmetic.  A  thousand  individuals  could  be  found 
within  the  Sanglidrdma,  who  could  explain  twenty 
books  of  the  Siitras  and  Sdstras;  five  hundred  who 
could  explain  thirty  books ;  but  only  ten  who  under- 
stood fifty  books.  Sflabhadra,  the  Superior  of  the 
Sanghdrdma,  had  read  and  learnt  all  the  Sdtras  and 
all  the  Sdstras ;  and  it  was  to  his  eminent  virtues, 
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CHAPTBB  V.  his  superior  wisdom,  and  his  venerable  age  that  he 
owed  the  rank  he  lield  within  the  sacred  walls.®' 

HiSSfn-TiS^^  The  details  connected  with  the  entrance  of 
Hiouen-Thsang  into  this  famous  institution  form 
a  curious  illustration  of  monastic  manners  in  the 
old  Buddhist  times.  Hiouen-Thsang's  reputation 
and  travels  had  naturally  excited  great  curiosity 
in  the  Indian  monasteries.  Four  monks  of  dis- 
tinguished learning  and  piety  brought  him  the 
invitation  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  Ndlanda 
Sanghdrdma  in  due  form.  When  he  approached 
the  spot,  two  hundred  monks  came  out  to  receive 
him,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  the  faithful. 
They  carried  umbrellas,  flags,  perfumes,  and  flow- 
ers. They  sounded  his  praises  after  the  manner 
of  royal  eulogists;  and  conducted  him  with  all 
ceremony  into  the  sacred  enclosure.  They  first 
led  him  to  the  raised  dais  on  which  the  president 
was  seated ;  and  then  the  sub-director  sounded  the 
gong  and  repeated  the  invitation  to  the  Sanghd- 
rdma.  Hiouen-Thsang  then  paid  his  homage  to 
the  venerable  Sllabhadra,  and  henceforth  received 
his  lessons,  and  served  him  as  a  disciple.  He  was 
lodged  in  the  best  rooms,  together  with  his  suite 
consisting  of  ten  persons ;  and  he  received  a  daily 
supply  of  provisions  from  the  king.  Two  monks 
became  his  servants,  the  one  a  Srdman  and  the 
other  a  Brdhman ;  and  they  occasionally  conducted 
him  to  one  or  other  of  the  holy  spots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, either  on  an  elephant,  or  on  a  car,  or  in  a 
palanquin.  During  five  years  he  steadily  pursued  his 
studies  under  the  guidance  of  the  learned  Sflabhadra. 


^"^  Saint  Hilaire,  Bouddha,  part  ii.,  chap.  i. 
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He  especially  studied  the  Sanskrit  grammar  of  chapter  v, 
Pdnini,  which  was  a  resum^  of  all  previous  works 
upon  the  subject.  At  length  he  was  a  thorough 
master  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  He  had  acquired 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  three  baskets  of  Bud- 
dhist scriptures,  as  well  as  of  all  the  books  of  the 
Brdhmans.  He  accordingly  left  Ndlanda,  and  set 
out  on  his  travels.^ 

During  his  residence  at  Ndlanda,  Hiouen-Thsang  SjjJiJSSi?. 
had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  displaying  his  con- 
troversial powers  in  those  great  public  disputations 
which  seem  to  have  been  an  institution  in  Buddhist 
India.  On  one  occasion  a  celebrated  Brdhman  chal- 
lenged the  whole  Sanghdrdma  to  refute  forty  articles 
of  belief  which  he  set  up  in  writing  over  the  gates  of 
the  college.  Hiouen-Thsang  accepted  the  challenge 
by  tearing  down  the  document,  and  eflPectually 
silenced  his  opponent  by  disproving  every  article, 
and  then  exposing  the  errors  of  all  the  heresies.  At 
this  juncture  Raja  Sfldditya  had  been  oflfended  by 
some  Buddhist  monks  of  the  little  Vehicle ;  and  he 
requested  the  venerable  superior  of  the  Sanghdrdma 
at  Ndlanda  to  send  four  of  his  best  masters  to  his 
capital  at  Kanouj,  to  confute  the  refractory  Srdmans. 
Hiouen-Thsang  and  three  others  were  chosen.  The 
disputation  was  heard  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
and  all  his  ministers  and  feudatories.  At  early 
dawn  a  golden  statue  of  Buddha  was  carried  in  a 
grand  procession  of  elephants  from  the  royal  pavilion 
to  a  great  tower;  and  all  present,  from  the  Raja  down- 
wards, paid  their  homage  to  the  statue.  After  this 
procession,  an  entertainment  was  served  up  in  an 


^^  Saint  Hilaire,  Bouddha,  part  ii.,  chap.  i. 
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CHAPTER  V.  assembly  hall,  and  the  so-called  disputation  began. 
It  resolved  itself  however  into  an  eloquent  oration, 
which  was  delivered  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  and  lasted 
several  days.  Every  morning  the  statue  was  carried 
from  the  pavilion  to  the  tower,  and  every  evening  it 
was  earned  back  from  the  tower  to  the  pavilion. 
Meantime  Hiouen-Thsang  continued  his  discourse 
day  by  day.  No  report  has  been  preserved  of  this 
celebrated  harangue,  but  it  is  easy  to  infer  its  general 
character.  The  acute  exponent  of  the  great  Vehicle 
was  familiar  with  all  the  metaphysical  philosophy, 
which  occupied  the  intellects  of  the  learned,  in  an 
age  when  the  phj^sical  sciences  were  scarcely  known. 
He  belonged  to  that  school  of  thought  which  sought 
by  study  and  contemplation  to  abstract  itself  from  all 
humanity ;  and  consequently  looked  down  with  dis- 
dain on  the  petty  rules  of  discipline,  by  which  the 
monks  of  the  little  Vehicle  guarded  against  the 
approaches  of  passion  or  desire.  Against  such  an 
intellectual  system  of  philosophy  the  morality  of  the 
little  Vehicle  was  powerless  to  contend.  It  could 
only  appeal  to  humanity,  and  the  great  Vehicle 
ignored  humanity.  Hiouen-Thsang,  on  the  contrary, 
could  open  up  those  fields  of  abstract  thought  and 
speculation,  which  dazzled  and  bewildered  inferior 
minds,  and  against  which  it  would  have  been  useless 
for  the  men  of  the  little  Vehicle  to  appeal.  In  this 
way  the  followers  of  the  little  Vehicle  may  have  been 
enforced  to  silence.  The  religion  of  the  heart  was 
overpowered  by  the  reasoning  of  the  religion  of  the 
intellect.  The  victory  of  Hiouen-Thsang  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Raja,  and  he  was  hailed  by  the 
multitude  as  the  deity  of  the  great  Vehicle.^ 

^  Saint  Hilaire,  Boaddha,  part  ii.,  chap.  i. 
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But  there  was  one  important  event  that  occurred  chapter  y. 
during  the  residence  of  Hiouen-Thsang  at  NAlanda,  Jj^JS?  **'**' 
which  illustrates  beyond  all  others  the  true  spirit  of 
ancient  Buddhism.  This  was  the  celebration  of 
the  great  quinquennial  expiation,  which  had  been 
ordained  by  Asoka,  and  which  Fah-Hian  had  wit- 
nessed on  a  small  scale  at  the  city  of  Kartchou 
before  entering  India. 

The  history  of  this  festival  is  extremely  signifi-  ainwgiTiSS."' 
cant.  It  was  associated  with  the  ancient  practice  of 
confession.  Originally  every  Buddhist  monk  had 
been  required  to  confess  twice  a  month,  namely,  at  the 
new  and  full  moon.^  This  rite  gradually  extended 
to  the  laity,  but  proved  inconvenient.  Accord- 
ingly  the  great  festival  of  expiation  by  confession 
and  alms-giving  was  only  celebrated  every  five 
years ;  and  after  Hiouen-Thsang's  time,  confession 
amongst  the  laity  disappeared  altogether.  It  was  on 
these  occasions  that  the  kings  of  Magadha  engaged 
in  those  royal  liberalities,  which  were  symbolically 
described  as  the  cultivation  of  the  field  of  happiness. 

The  scene  was  a  large  plain,  five  or  six  Diiles  ™^^'^|^ 
round,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
— ^the  holiest  spot  in  all  Hindustan.  From  time  im- 
memorial this  had  been  known  as  the  field  of  happi* 
ness.  To  give  a  pice  in  that  field  was  as  meritorious 
as  to  give  a  lakh  elsewhere.®^  Raja  Sfldditya  had 
already  celebrated  five  of  these  festivals;  and  the 
one  witnessed  by  Hiouen-Thsang  was  the  sixth  of 
the  reign.  The  preparations  were  made  in  conform- 
ity with  ancient  custom.     A  large  area,  four  thou- 

**  Saint  Hilaire,  Bonddha,  part  ii,  chap.  i. 

*^  The  pice  ia  a  small  copper  coin.    The  lakh  is  a  hundred  thouaand  mpeesi 
eqniTalent  in  round  nombers  to  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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CHAPTBR  V.  sand  feet  square,  was  hedged  round  with  roses. 
Within  this  enclosure  were  a  series  of  halls  filled 
with  gold  and  silver,  vestments  of  silk  and  cotton, 
and  valuables  of  every  kind.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  enclosure  were  a  hundred  dining  houses 
arranged  in  a  straight  line  like  the  shops  of  a  bazaar. 
In  each  house  a  thousand  persons  could  eat  at  once. 
For  many  days  before  the  festival,  proclamations  had 
been  made  inviting  all  Srdmans  and  Brdhmans,  all 
the  destitute,  the  fatherless,  and  the  kinless,  to  come 
to  Praydga  and  share  in  the  liberality  of  the  pious 
Raja.  Monks,  Brdhmans,  and  people,  to  the  number 
of  half  a  million,  flocked  to  the  field  of  alms.  Sfld- 
ditya  was  there  with  all  his  ministers  and  tributaries. 
Foremost  amongst  the  tributary  kings  was  his  son- 
in-law  Dhruvapatu,  Raja  of  Vallabhi ;  he  was  lord  of 
all  the  western  Dekhan.  Beside  him  was  Kumdra, 
Raja  of  Kdma-riipa,  the  modern  Assam;  he  was 
lord  of  all  eastern  India.  The  armies  of  the  three 
sovereigns  were  encamped  round  the  field.  The 
enormous  multitude  pitched  their  tents  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  army  of  Dhruvapatu.*^ 

Grand  rojai  The  fcstival  commcnccd  with  the  utmost  pomp, 

and  was  characterized  throughout  by  the  largest 
toleration.  It  was  consecrated  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Buddha;  and  yet  due  regard  was  shown 
to  those  heretics  who  worshipped   the  gods.     On 


*^  Saint  Hilaire.  The  arrangements  here  described  are  somewhat  significant. 
The  yast  riches  stored  up  in  the  field  of  happiness  must  have  caused  some  anxiety 
before  and  during  the  distribution.  The  field  itself  was  immediately  to  the  w«t 
of  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers ;  and  was  guarded  by  an  army  on  eyery  side. 
Sil&ditya  was  posted  with  his  force  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges ;  his  aon -in- 
law Dhruyapatu  was  posted  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  field,  between  the 
multitude  and  the  field;  whilst  Kum&ra  was  posted  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Jumna. 
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the  first  day  a  statue  of  G6tan  a  Buddha  was  in-  chapter  v. 
stalled  in  a  pagoda.  The  same  day  the  most 
precious  things  were  distributed,  the  choicest  food 
was  served  up  in  the  dining  houses,  and  flowers 
were  scattered  to  the  sound  of  harmonious  music. 
On  the  second  day  a  statue  of  the  Sun  god  (Vishnu) 
was  enthroned,  and  on  the  third  day  a  statue  of 
Iswara  (Siva)  was  set  up.  On  each  of  these  two 
days  the  distribution  was  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
distribution  which  was  made  on  the  day  that 
Buddha  was  installed.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
offerings  began.  Twenty  days  were  occupied  in 
distributing  gifts  to  the  Srdmans  and  Brdhmans, 
ten  days  in  gifts  to  heretics,  ten  days  in  gifts  to 
naked  mendicants,  and  thirty  days  in  gifts  to  the 
destitute,  the  fatherless,  and  the  kinless.  Altogether 
the  festival  lasted  seventy-five  days.®* 

Such  was  the  scene  that  was  witnessed  by  the  ^"JljJJlJjSSlt 
famous  Chinese  Srdman ;  such  was  the  extraordinary  SS^t^* 
almsgiving  by  which  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  India 
cultivated  the  field  of  happiness  and  sought  to 
obtain  heaven.  Instead  of  hecatombs  of  victims 
being  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  vast  largesses  were 
given  to  the  pious  and  the  poor;  yet  the  men- 
dicancy fostered  by  the  alms  was  perhaps  scarcely 
less  to   be  deprecated  than  the   animal   sacrifices. 

"  The  remarks  of  M.  Saint  Hilaire  upon  the  religious  toleration  of  the  old 
Hind6  Bajas  will  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  philanthropists.  But 
the  religions  of  ancient  India  were  not  so  free  from  the  persecuting  spirit  as  he 
appears  to  imagine.  The  Buddhist  chronicle  of  the  Mahawanso  exhibits  an 
animus  against  the  Br&hmans,  which  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  religion  of 
Priyadarsi;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  Pur&nas,  which  have  been  preserved  in 
Peninsular  India,  that  there  was  a  cruel  and  deadly  persecution  of  the  Buddhists  ^ 
and  Jains  in  anoient  times.  See  especially  the  Madura  Stalla  Pur&na,  chaps.  62,  \ 
63,  of  which  an  abstract  translation  is  published  in  Taylor's  Oriental  Historical 
Manoscripts.    Madras,  1835. 
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CHAPTER  V.  The  whole  festival,   however,  is  invested   with   a 
political  as  well  as  a  religious  significance.     The 
sovereign  was  evidently  under  the  domination  of 
monks   and    priests.      He   may  have  occasionally 
weakened  their  power  by  engaging  them  in  reli- 
gious controversies;  but  he  deemed  it  politic  to  toler- 
ate all  and  conciliate  all.    On  these  occasions  he  was 
supposed  to  distribute  all  the  surplus  accumulations 
of  the  imperial  treasury.     By  so  doing  he  recom- 
mended  his  rule   to   all  the   religious  bodies,   he 
silenced  a  clamorous  democracy,  and  he  removed 
all   temptation  to  rebellion  on   the   part   of  those 
robber  adventurers,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Sandro- 
kottos,  sometimes   overturned   a   dynasty  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  an  empire.     At  the  same  time 
a    strong    religious  feeling    undoubtedly   operated 
upon  the  mind  of  the  sovereign.     He  gave  away 
the  whole  of  his  riches.     Nothing  remained  to  him 
but  his   horses,   elephants,  and  munitions  of  war, 
which  were  indispensable  for  the  protection  of  his 
empire,  and  for  the  suppression  of  disaffection.     He 
then  divested  himself  of  his  robes,  collar,  earrings, 
bracelets,  the  garland  of  jewels  in  his  diadem,  the 
pearls  which  ornamented  his   neck,  and  the   car- 
buncle which  glittered  upon  his  breast.    He  arrayed, 
himself  in  old  and  tattered  garments,  and  putting  his 
hands  together  in  a  religious  ecstasy,  he  cried  out : 
— "  All  my  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  my  riches  has 
now  passed  away :  I  have  expended  them  in  the  field 
of  happiness,  and  have  thus  preserved  them  for  ever : 
I  trust  that  in  all  future  existences  I  may  continue  to 
amass  riches,  and  bestow  them  in  alms,  until  I  have 
acquired  every  divine  faculty  that  a  creature  can 
desire." 
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When  Hiouen-Thsang  left  Ndlanda  he  prepared  chapter  v. 
to  explore  eastern  Hindustan,  and  then  to  embark  Hioi!ln-Th«ang 
for  the  island  of  Ceylon,  as  Fah-Hian  had  done  tS^Se^^To* 
more  than  two  centuries  before.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, he  proceeded  through  forests  and  mountains 
to  the  kingdom  of  Hiranya-parvata,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Monghir.  Next  he  passed 
through  Champd,  the  modern  Bhagulpore,  where 
Buddhism  was  declining  and  Brahmanism  flourish- 
ing; and  Pundra-vardhana,  probably  Burdwan, 
where  there  were  twenty  Buddhist  monasteries  and 
a  hundred  Brahmanical  temples.  Next  he  pro- 
ceeded to  K(ima-rtipa,  the  modern  Assam.  Here 
Brahmanism  alone  flourished.  The  temples  were 
numbered  by  hundreds  and  the  worshippers  by 
thousands.  The  king  was  a  Brdhman,  who  bore 
the  title  of  Kumdra.  He  was  not  a  Buddhist,  but 
he  was  a  feudatory  of  Sfldditya,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  attended  his  suzerain  at  the  disputa- 
tion at  Kanouj,  and  the  festival  of  alms-giving  at 
Praydga.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  and  received  him  with  every  mark  of 
respect.  From  Assam  the  Chinese  pilgrim  proceeded 
apparently  to  the  Sunderbiinds,  and  thence  to 
Tdmralipti,  or  Tamluk,  where  Fah-Hian  had  em- 
barked for  Ceylon.  At  Tamluk  he  found  ten 
monasteries  and  fifty  temples,  and  was  astonished 
at  the  vast  trade  carried  on  at  this  place  by  land 
and  sea. 

At    Tamluk    Hiouen-Thsang    was    induced    to  §fJ*:^2lIS?Sd 
avoid  the  dangers  of  a  voyage  to  Ceylon,  and  to  oSHje^S^ 
proceed   through   the  Dekhan   and  the    Peninsula 
towards  the  southern  coast,  where  he  could  easily 
reach  the  island  by  crossing  the  narrow  strait  of 
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CHAPTER  V.  Manaar.  From  this  stage  his  description  becomes 
more  and  more  meagre,  and  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
the  kingdoms  which  are  best  known  to  modern  geo- 
graphy. Orissa  contained  a  hundred  monasteries 
and  fifty  temples ;  the  inhabitants  were  tall,  dark, 
and  rude.  Kalinga  on  the  coast  had  ten  mon- 
asteries and  two  hundred  temples.  Andhra  had 
twenty  monasteries  and  thirty  temples ;  its  capital 
was  at  Warangol.  Chola,  a  name  which  still  lives 
in  the  term  Coromandel,  was  a  desert  of  marsh  and 
jungle ;  the  monasteries  were  nearly  all  in  ruins, 
but  there  were  many  temples,  and  numerous  here- 
tics, who  went  naked.  Further  south  he  passed 
through  forests  and  desert  plains,  until  he  reached 
Dravida,  and  its  capital  of  Kdnchipura,  the  modern 
Conjeveram,  not  far  from  the  modern  city  of 
Madras.  This  kingdom  contained  a  hundred  mon- 
asteries with  ten  thousand  monks,  and  eighty 
temples  with  numerous  naked  heretics.  At  Con- 
jeveram he  heard  that  Ceylon  was  disturbed  by 
internal  wars.  Accordingly  he  abandoned  his  idea 
of  visiting  the  island. 

Boute  along  Hiouon-Thsanff  had  proceeded    to  Conieveram 

the  western  _  i 

^^to  the.  along  the  eastern  or  Coromandel  coast.  In  his  return 
route  he  crossed  the  Peninsula  to  the  western  coast, 
known  as  the  Malabar  side ;  and  then  turned  towards 
the  north  through  Travancore  and  Malabar.  Here 
he  found  the  people  illiterate,  and  devoted  to  nothing 
but  gain.  Most  of  the  monasteries  were  in  ruins ; 
but  there  were  hundreds  of  flourishing  temples,  and 
the  usual  swarms  of  naked  heretics.  He  proceeded 
northward  through  a  thick  jungle  into  the  kingdom 
of  Konkana,  where  he  found  a  hundred  monasteries, 
and  hundreds  of  temples.     He  then  passed  through 


I 
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another  belt  of  desert  and  jungle,  which  was  infested  chapter  v. 
with  robbers  and  wild  beasts,  and  entered  Maharash- 
tra, which  has  already  been  described  as  occupied  by 
a  Rajpoot  population.     Here  the  heretical  sects  were 
very  numerous.     He  crossed  the  Nerbudda  river  into 
Bar6che,  and  found  the  people  engaged  in  a  large 
maritime  trade,  but  illiterate  and  deceitful.   Entering 
Mdlwa,  he  found  the  country  as  wealthy  as  Magadha ; 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  were  both  flourishing. 
Next  he  visited  the  great  kingdom  of  Vallabhi,  which 
was  seated  in  Guzerat,  but  prevailed  over  a  great 
part  of  the  western  Dekhan.     It  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Dhruva-patu,  the  son-in-law  of  Sfldditya. 
This  king  was  a  zealous  Buddhist,  and  celebrated 
the  festival  of  expiation  and  alms-giving  every  year. 
Hiouen-Thsang  entered  Guzerat.     He  visited  Ujain 
and  Chittore,  and  found  that  Buddhism  in  both  places 
was  being  superseded  by   Brahmanism.     He  then 
tui-ned   away  westward,    and  passed   through   the 
gloomy  desert  of  Marwar  towards  Scinde,  where  the 
king  was   a   Sudra.     Here   Buddhism  was  in  the 
ascendant.     Proceeding,    however,    to    Multdn,  he 
found  that  Buddhism  had  been  superseded  by  the 
worship  of  the  sun.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  pursue 
his  route   further.      He   passed  through  unknown 
kingdoms,  where  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  seem 
to  have  been  nearly  balanced,  and  at  last  made  his 
way  over  the  Hindii  Kiish  into  his  own  country.^ 

'^  For  pious  legends  of  Sil&ditya,  and  public  disputations  between  Buddhists 
and  Jains,  see  the  Mah&tma,  or  chronicle  of  the  Satruniya  mountain.  Vallabhi 
was  OTerthrown,  apparently  by  Scythians,  a.  d.  770. — Forbes's  £as  Malu,  vol. 
i.  chap.  i.    Tod*8  Bajasthan,  yoI.  i.  page  218. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   HINDtJ   DRAMA. 

CHAPTER  VI.  The  theatre  of  the  Hindds  opens  up  a  new  in- 
Kuie HSdi  sight  into  the  civilization  of  ancient  India.  It  forms 
Theatre.  ^  valuable  Supplement  to  the  information  furnished 

by  Greek  writers  and  Chinese  pilgrims.  Moreover 
the  dramas  are  more  reliable  than  the  sacred  books 
of  either  Buddhists  or  Brdhmans.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  compiled  by  pious  sages, 
or  to  have  been  interpolated  and  garbled  to  any 
appreciable  extent  by  an  interested  priesthood.  In- 
deed they  were  composed  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Kshatriyas ;  and  consequently  although  they  origin- 
ated in  a  Brahmanical  age,  they  are  generally  free 
from  the  Brahmanical  exaffg: orations  which  mar  the 
Mahd  Bhdrata  and  Rdmdyana.  The  most  valuable 
of  them  all  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  is  said  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Raja ;  and  although  the 
authorship  may  be  doubted,  yet  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  secular  character  of  the  play.* 
But  whether  the  dramatists  were  Brdhmans  or  Ksha- 
triyas, they  appear  to  have  generally  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  powerful  Rajas  of  the  dominant  race  ; 
and  their  productions  are  thus  generally  devoid  of 


^  The  drama  is  known  as  the  "  Toy -cart,"  and  is  said  to  haTe  been  composed 
by  Baja  Sddraka.  It  will  be  brought  fully  under  review  hereafter.  Another 
secular  play,  known  as  the  **  Neckhice,"  is  ascribed  to  a  Baja  of  Cashmere. 
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religious  or  political  sigaificance.  Occasionally  chapteb  vl 
personages  and  plots  are  taken  from  Hindu  mytho* 
logy  and  legend ;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  all  in- 
tention to  enforce  any  particular  belief,  worship,  or 
religious  rule ;  or  to  promulgate  any  political  views 
beyond  the  ordinary  maxims  of  Asiatic  despotism. 
The  dramatists  were  tolerably  familiar  with  city 
life,  but  restrained  in  their  representations  of  court 
scenes  and  characters.  The  sovereign  is  the  centre 
of  authority,  and  is  hedged  around  with  that  respect 
and  deference  which  is  in  accordance  with  Asiatic 
ideas  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  Raja  has 
generally  two  or  more  queens  who  are  supposed  to 
be  strictly  submissive  to  his  will ;  and  he  is  aided  in 
the  general  administration  by  active  and  zealous 
ministers,  whose  so-called  statesmanship  appears  to 
consist  in  artifice  and  intrigue.  Strangely  enough, 
the  only  representations  of  successful  rebellion  which 
are  brought  upon  the  stage  in  the  dramas  known 
to  European  readers,  seem  to  refer  more  or  less 
directly  to  that  revolution,  already  noticed  by 
Greek  and  Hindii  writers,  which  placed  Sandrokot- 
tos  or  Chandragupta  on  the  throne.  Religious 
teaching,  as  far  as  asceticism  or  monasticism  are 
concerned,  is  recognized,  but  otherwise  ignored. 
Brdhman  priests  and  Buddhist  mendicants  appear  as 
ordinary  mortals;  excepting  that  Brdhmans  are 
invested  with  certain  hereditary  claims  to  respect, 
whilst  the  Buddhist  mendicant  is  simply  regarded 
as  a  religious  beggar. 

The  Hindu  dramas,  however,  present  somethinff  godaiiifBofthe 

'  ^  *  ^  Hindds  revealed 

more  than   mere  pictures   of  the   external   world.  ^  *^  *'*°***- 
They  open  up  a  little  of  the  inner  life  of  ancient 
times.     The  Greeks  only  gazed  upon  the  surface  ; — 
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CHATTEBTL  the  strcets,  the  bazaars,  the  processions,  the  Brdh- 
mans  and  Srdmans,  and  the  administration  of  the 
city  and  camp.  The  inner  life  of  the  people  was  a 
dim  unknown,  even  to  the  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Sandrokottos.  The  masses  moved  to  and  fro 
before  the  curious  foreigner  like  the  waves  of  a  sea, 
whose  depths  he  could  not  explore,  and  whose  storms 
and  calms  were  alike  a  mystery.  Again,  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Hindiis,  and  indeed  of  the  world  at  large, 
was  a  sealed  book  to  the  Chinese  Sramans,  who  were 
sworn  to  celibacy,  and  sought  only  to  abstract 
themselves  from  all  humanity.  But  there  is  at 
least  one  Hindii  drama  which  discloses  the  interior 
of  the  dwelling-house  and  family,  and  brings  forward 
individual  men  and  women  as  types  of  different 
grades  of  society  and  phases  of  character.  This 
drama  is  known  as  the  "  Toy-cart."  It  reveals 
much  of  the  social  life  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes,  whilst  it  expresses  the  conventional  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and  vice.  It  also  furn- 
ishes occasional  glimpses  of  that  domestic  life 
which  Asiatics  in  general  are  so  unwilling  to  unveil, 
and  which  the  Greeks  had  been  accustomed  to 
respect  as  the  inner  sanctuary  which  no  stranger 
should  seek  to  enter. 

World  of  the  The  curtain  of  the  Hindu  drama  thus  rises  upon 

Uindil  dranuL  .         •  •  . 

a  world  which  is  unfamiliar  to  the  European.  The 
scenes  are  oriental,  but  they  are  neither  Jewish 
nor  Arab ;  they  are  emphatically  and  essentially 
Hindu.  There  is  nothing  of  the  freedom  of  inter- 
course which  exists  in  Europe.  There  are  occasion- 
al glimpses  of  polygamous  institutions  which  are 
foreign  to  European  tastes ;  but  scenes  of  impro- 
priety  or   violence   are    never   brought   upon    the 
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stage  ;  and  consequently,  whilst  the  auditor  is  free  chapter  vl 
to  draw  his  own  inference,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen   that  could  offend   modesty,  or  excite  undue 
horror  or  alarm. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  dramas,  w^ich  The  "Toy-cart/ 
have  hitherto  been  rendered  available  to  European 
readers,  is  the  "Toy-cart,"  already  mentioned.* 
This  interesting  play  exhibits  the  greatest  variety  of 
scenes  and  characters,  and  moreover  illustrates 
points  of  considerable  historical  interest.  It  con- 
tains the  political  element  already  alluded  to  in  the 
shape  of  a  successful  rebellion.  A  Raja  who  does 
not  appear  upon  the  stage,  but  who  is  apparently 
obnoxious  to  the  Brdhmans,  is  subverted  by  a  cow- 
herd, who  obtains  the  throne  by  a  popular  revolu- 
tion, which  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  single  day.' 
This  incident  is  also  valuable  as  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  national  character.  To  this  day 
the  political  energy  of  the  Hindtis  is  occasionally 
expended  in  the  passing  passion  of  an  hour,  and 
then  subsides  into  a  cold  contentment  which  may 
last  for  generations.  The  "Toy-cart"  also  con- 
tains a  strange  social  element.  The  chief  courtesan 
of  the  city  falls  in  love  with  a  virtuous  Brdhman, 
named  Chdrudatta,  who  is  already  married  to  a 
virtuous  wife,  by  whom  he  is  the  father  of  a 
beloved   son.     The  wife   observes   this  attachment 

*  The  principal  Sanskrit  dramas  have  been  translated  by  the  late  Professor 
W.  H.  Wilson  in  his  "Theatre  of  the  Hindas,"  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1836. 
The  celebrated  drama  of  Sak(intal&  has  been  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones  and 
Professor  Monier  Williams. 

*  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  city  of  Ujain  in  Malwa,  and  not  in  Patali-putra, 
irhich  was  the  capital  of  Sandrokottos  or  Chandra-gup ta.  The  point,  however, 
is  of  small  importance,  excepting  that  it  seems  to  associate  the  rebellion  with 
Asoka,  who,  according  to  Buddhist  tradition,  was  appointed  governor  of  Ujain* 
See  anttj  page  231. 
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CHAVTEB  Yi.  betweeii  her  husband  and  the  courtesan  without 
murmur  or  remonstrance,  and,  according  to  the 
drama,  is  ultimately  reconciled  to  their  union.  This 
incident  furnishes  a  curious  illustration  of  that 
Hiodd  system  of  domestic  repression,  which  causes 
much  secret  pain  in  many  families.  Caste  mles 
have  long  since  prevented  the  possibility  of  such  a 
marriage  between  a  Brdhman  and  a  Sudrd,  but 
otherwise  the  repression  remains  much  the  same. 
Sons  bow  to  the  will  of  fathers,  and  wives  bow  to 
the  will  of  husbands,  but  they  are  like  helpless 
worshippers,  who  carry  resignation  on  their  lips 
whilst  a  deep  resentment  is  burning  within. 

SSiSS!**^*  CliArudatta  the  BrAhman  may  be  accepted  as  a 
type  of  a  large  class  of  Hindtis.  He  was  bom  to 
great  wealth  and  respectability  in  the  city  of  Ujain, 
and  was  happily  married  to  a  loving  wife ;  but  ho 
reduced  himself  to  poverty  by  a  reckless  prodigality. 
He  was  not  a- dissipated  spendthrift,  after  the  Euro- 
pean fashion.  He  was  not  a  gambler,  a  wine-bibber, 
or  a  libertine.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  virtuous 
and  noble.  He  had  squandered  his  riches  with  a 
profuse  liberality,  but  he  had  spent  the  money  more 
for  the  good  of  others  than  for  his  own  benefit.  He 
had  given  grand  entertainments  to  friends,  acquaint- 
ances, and  dependents.  He  had  beautified  the  city 
of  Ujain  with  gardens,  gates,  vihdras,  temples, 
wells,  and  fountains.  In  a  word,  he  had  carried  the 
virtue  of  benevolence,  the  religion  of  Dharma,  to  a 
vicious  excess,  and  thus  expended  the  whole  of  his 
hereditary  riches.  Henceforth  he  could  only  sub- 
sist on  his  wife's  jewels,  and  on  such  alms  and  gifts 
as  the  people  are  accustomed  to  present  to  Brdh- 
mans  on  particular  occasions  as  an  acknowledgment 
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of  their  sacred  character.  He  still  lived  in  the  chapter  vi. 
family  mansion,  but  it  was  stripped  of  all  its  orna- 
ments,  and  the  sounds  of  music  and  feasting  were 
no  longer  to  be  heard  within  the  walls.  He  himself 
had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  universal  praise  and 
adulation  for  his  munificent  generosity,  and  was 
utterly  neglected  by  nearly  all  who  had  been 
formerly  maintained  by  his  bounty.  This  is  the 
climax  to  the  misery  of  a  respectable  Hindti.  He 
is  not  disgraced  by  being  poor,  but  by  the  loss  of 
that  consideration  and  respect  which  are  so  dear  to 
orientals.  Under  such  circumstances  Chdrudatta 
would  have  retired  to  a  hermitage  after  the  old 
Brahmanical  fashion,  but  he  could  not  abandon  his 
wife  and  son,  and  consequently  he  was  compelled  to 
live  on  under  daily  mortifications,  which  seemed  too 
heavy  for  him  to  bear. 

Chdrudatta  was  simply  a  Brdhman  householder,  gggSSttL 
without  any  claim  to  sanctity  beyond  that  of  caste. 
He  was  neither  a  preceptor,  nor  a  sacrificer,  nor  an 
ascetic.  He  told  his  beads,  and  made  occasional 
offerings  to  the  gods,  but  this  was  nothing  more  than 
the  daily  usage  of  every  Brdhman.  He  had  one 
faithful  friend  named  Maitreya,  who  alone  remained 
to  him  of  all  his  former  dependents.  Maitreya  was 
a  Brahman,  but  was  even  less  Brahmanical  than 
Ch&rudatta.  He  was  the  trustworthy  confidential 
adyiser  of  the  family ;  for  being  a  Brdhman  he  is 
admitted  to  the  society  of  the  wife  in  the  inner 
apartments,  and  is  consulted  by  her  as  well  as  by 
her  husband.  Moreover,  he  acts  the  part  of  the 
wit  or  jester  of  the  play.  "  In  former  days,"  he 
says,  '^  I  was  accustomed  to  feast  at  pleasure  in 
Chdrudatta's  dwelling,  and  then  take  my  repose  in 
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ciiAPTEB  VI.  the  gate-way ;  but  now  I  wander  about  from  house 
priSw!^^*^      to  house  like  a  tame  pigeon  picking  up  the  crumbs." 

The  wicked  character  of  the  play  is  a  dissi- 
pated prince  named  Samasthanaka.  He  was  a 
man  of  low  and  vicious  propensities,  without  a 
single  redeeming  quality.  He  was  selfish,  coward- 
ly, conceited,  mean,  unscrupulous,  and  offensively 
abusive.  He  affected  some  acquaintance  with  lit- 
erature, but  invariably  provoked  the  laughter  of 
the  audience  by  his  absurd  mistakes  and  mis- 
quotations. This  prince  was  not  the  son  of  the 
Raja  of  Ujain,  but  the  brother  of  the  queen. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  this  relationship  in  old 
Hindti  traditions.*  The  prince  is  supposed  to 
exercise  a  paramount  influence  over  his  sister  the 
queen,  who  in  her  turn  domineers  over  her  husband 
the  Raja.  The  prince  is  generally  accompanied  by 
a  personage  known  as  the  Vita,  who  seems  to  have 
united  the  characters  of  preceptor  and  parasite. 
The  Vita  is  an  obsequious  companion,  ever  ready 
to  pander  to  the  pleasures  of  the  prince,  but  refus- 
ing to  become  an  accessary  in  any  serious  crime. 
S^ftheSJa^  '^^^  Raja  of  Ujain  is  named  Pdlaka,  but  he  is 
kept  entirely  in  the  back-ground.  Such  silence  on 
the  part  of  a  courtly  dramatist  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  particular  sovereign  was  regarded  as  a  tyrant. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  monarch  would  have 
been  ushered  upon  the  stage  in  all  the  pomp  of 
royalty,  as  the  bravest,  wisest,  and  most  majestic  of 
Rajas.  The  rebellion  was  headed  by  a  cowherd, 
who  bears  the  name  of  Aryaka.  His  cause  seems  to 
be  favoured  by  the  dramatist,  but  his  history  will  be 
brought  under  review  hereafter. 

^  See  story  of  Kicb^a,  Historyi  vol.  i.,  Mah&  Bli&rata,  cbap.  ix. 
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The  heroine  in  the  *^  Toy-cart"  is  Vasanta-s^nd,  chaptbr vl 
the  chief  courtesan  of  the  city  of  Ujain.  This  JJj^gJj;;^**" 
anomalous  position  cannot  be  explained  by  reference 
to  Greek  usages  or  European  ideas.  In  India  almost 
every  class  of  the  community  has  its  acknowledged 
head ;  and  consequently  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
literal  fact  that  Vasanta-s^nd  was  nominally  the 
head  of  the  courtesans  of  Ujain.  At  the  same  time 
it  appears  from  Hindii  traditions  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  luxurious  cities  of  India  often  depended  upon 
the  attractions  of  the  chief  courtesan^  who  allured 
all  the  rich  nobles  and  merchants  from  the  surround- 
ing countries.  Thus  a  princess  of  rare  beauty  and 
accomplishments  was  sometimes  appointed  to  fill  such 
an  equivocal  position.*^  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  young 
and  attractive  female  could  scarcely  possess  the  years 
and  experience  which  would  be  necessary  to  exercise 
a  controlling  power  over  so  difficult  a  class  of  the 
community.  Accordingly  in  the  Hindd  drama  the 
ideas  of  beauty  and  command  are  allotted  to  differ- 
ent individuals.  Vasanta-s^na  was  selected  on  ac- 
count of  her  personal  attractions,  whilst  the  practical 
duties  of  the  post  were  performed  by  her  portly 
mother.  Yasantas^nd  thus  appears  in  the  seclusion 
of  her  own  apartments,  in  the  company  of  her  female 
attendants,  or  slave-girls ;  whilst  the  drama  furnishes 
a  glimpse  of  a  palatial  mansion  with  numerous  apart- 
ments and  extensive  gardens,  where  youth  might 
take  pleasure  in  music,  singing,  or  dancing,  or  lounge 
away  the  hours  in  the  silken  swings  which  were 
hanging  from  the  trees. 

*  HerodotoB  has  preserred  the  tradition  of  a  case  of  this  character  in  ancient 

Egypt. — Herod.,  II.,  121.     See  also  description  of  the  courtesans  of  Narsinya, 

M/ro,  chap.  ix. ;  and  Appendix  II.,  Buddhist  Chronicles. 

19 
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CHAPTER  vL  The  character  of  Vasanta-s^iid  is  perhaps  not 
he^il2*'°'***' sufficiently  obvious.  According  to  the  existing 
version  of  the  drama,  the  plot  simply  involves  tlie 
idea  that  the  dissipated  and  despicable  prince  was 
in  love  with  the  chief  courtesan ;  whilst  the  chief 
courtesan  rejected  all  his  advances,  and  was  in  love 
with  the  poor  but  virtuous  Brdhman.  But  this 
incident  is  simple  to  childishness,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  moral  meaning.  It  is  impossible  to 
presume  that  such  was  the  conception  of  Vasanta- 
s^nd,  in  an  age  when  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  the  re- 
ligion of  Dharma,  still  prevailed  amongst  the  masses. 
Possibly  in  an  earlier  form  of  the  story  a  deeper 
meaning  was  involved.  The  persecution  which 
Vasanta-s^nd  suflfered  from  the  prince  may  have 
been  an  allegorical  description  of  the  miseries  of  her 
position ;  and  her  love  for  the  Brdhman  may  have 
been  in  like  manner  symbolical  of  her  desire  to 
escape  from  the  life  of  luxury,  and  obtain  the  pro- 
^  tection  of  a  jmra  but  virtuous  husband  on  whom 

she  might  bestow  her  superabundant  wealth.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  conjecture  is 
scarcely  supported  by  the  action  of  the  play  in  its 
present  form.  Strangely  enough  Vasanta-send  is 
represented  as  a  faithful  worshipper  of  Buddha ;  and 
it  has  already  been  seen  that  the  teachings  of  G6- 
tama  Buddha  seem  to  have  been  generally  accept- 
able to  ladies  of  her  character  and  profession, 
incidenti  of  the       Tho  iucideuts  of  the  drama  of  the  "  Toy-cart"  can 

"Toy-cart."  ...  ^ 

now  be  indicated  with  tolerable  clearness.  The  first 
act  opehs  with  a  scene  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  residence  of  Chdrudatta.  Yasanta-send 
is  being  pursued  by  the  prince  and  his  parasitical 
tutor,  the  Vita.     She  is  running  away  like  a  timid 
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deer.  Her  ear-rings,  anklets,  and  bangles  are  chapteb  vi. 
jingling  as  she  goes ;  whilst  the  tinkling  zone  round  ^  ^^^^  ^«~" 
her  slender  waist  is  sparkling  with  starlike  gems. 
She  is  as  bright  as  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  city, 
but  her  countenance  is  pale  with  terror.  Her 
pursuers  shout  to  her  in  vain.  She  disappears  in  the 
darkness  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Chdrudatta.  She  finds  the  private  entrance, 
but  the  door  is  shut.  At  this  moment  out  comes 
Maitreya  with  a  servant-girl,  and  in  runs  Yasanta- 
s^nd  without  being  seen  by  any  one. 

Meantime  the  stupid  brutal  prince  is  seeking  for  ^^^p** 
the  damsel  in  the  dark,  and  making  the  most  ab- 
surd mistakes.  First  he  seizes  the  Vita.  Next  he 
falls  foul  of  his  own  servant.  Then  he  lays  hold  of 
the  servant-girl  who  has  come  out  with  Maitreya. 
Finally  he  abuses  Maitreya  and  Ch4rudatta  in  the 
most  insulting  language,  and  then  retires. 

Vasanta-s4nd  now  makes  her  appearance  inside  The  casket. 
the  house.  She  declares  that  her  pursuers  only 
wanted  her  jewels,  and  she  requests  permission  to  leave 
the  casket  there  for  safety.  Accordingly  Maitreya 
takes  charge  of  the  casket,  whilst  Chdrudatta  escorts 
her  to  her  own  house. 

The  second  act  takes  places  in  Vasanta-s^nd's  own  The  heroine  at 

*^  ,  home, 

apartments.  She  is  talking  to  her  maid  Madanikd^ 
who  appears  to  be  her  confident.  Madanikd  had 
accompanied  her  mistress  to  the  gardens  of  Kdma- 
deva's  temple,  where  Vasanta-s^n4  had  first  seen 
Chdrudatta.  Consequently  the  mistress  talks  to  the 
maid  about  her  love  for  the  poor  but  virtuous  Brah- 
man. Little  incidents  are  here  introduced  to  indi- 
cate her  affection  for  Ch&rudatta.  A  gambler,  who 
has  lost  more  than  he  can  pay,  takes  refuge  in  her 
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CHAPTBB  VI.  house ;  and  when  she  hears  that  he  was  formerly  in 
the  service  of  Charudatta,  she  herself  pays  his  debt. 
Strangely  enough  this  ruined  gambler  takes  the 
vows  of  a  Buddhist  mendicant,  and  enters  the  order 
of  Sdkya  Muni.  Next  the  keeper  of  Vasanta- 
s^nd's  elephant  runs  in,  and  relates  how  the  animal 
had  broken  his  chain,  and  rushed  through  the  streets 
of  Ujain ;  but  how  he,  the  keeper,  knocked  down 
the  unwieldy  beast  with  an  iron  bar,  and  was 
rewarded  by  Chdrudatta  with  the  gift  of  a  scented 
garment.  Vasanta-s^nA  accordingly  takes  the  gar- 
ment as  a  memento  of  the  man  she  loves,  and  gives 
the  keeper  a  rich  jewel  in  return.® 

Eobberyofthe         The  third  act  reverts  to  the  house  of  Chdrudatta. 

oasket. . 

It  is  night,  and  ChS.rudatta  and  Maitreya  are  return- 
ing from  a  concert.  Chdrudatta  is  praising  the 
beauty  of  the  singing  they  have  heard,  whilst  Mai- 
treya is  yawning  from  weariness.  They  retire  to  rest 
on  couches  which  have  been  prepared  for  them  in  the 
outer  apartment ;  and  Maitreya  as  usual  retains  charge 
of  the  casket  of  Vasanta-s^nd.  A  burglar  makes 
his  appearance  over  the  garden  wall,  and  approaches 
the  house.  He  is  a  dissipated  Brdhman,  named 
Servillaka,  and  is  in  love  with  Madanikd,  the  maid 
of  Vasanta-s^nd.  He  is  anxious  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  by  robbery  to  purchase  Madanikk  from  her 
mistress,  in  order  to  make  her  his  wife.  He  tries  to 
cut  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  house,  where  the 
brick-work  is  softened  by  recent  damp,  and  the  fall- 


>  This  reference  to  tlie  elephant  of  Va8anta-86n&  is  somewhat  curious.  ArriAii 
asserts  that  any  woman  in  India  would  sacrifice  her  modesty  if  presented  witii  an 
elephant  (India,  c.  xvii.).  This  statement  seems  in  itself  to  be  uninteUi^ble. 
Possibly  the  nomination  to  the  post  of  chief  courtesan  was  accompanied  by  tha 
state  present  of  an  elephant,  which  no  maiden  could  refuse. 
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ing  fragments  would  make  no  noise.  He  is  also  chaptbb  vi. 
anxious  to  keep  clear  of  any  women.  He  finds  a 
rat-hole,  and  widens  it  by  extracting  the  bricks 
around  it ;  and  at  last  works  his  way  into  the  house. 
He  first  opens  the  outer  door  from  the  inside,  in  order 
to  provide  a  way  of  escape.  He  then  enters  the  room 
where  the  two  Brdhmans  are  lying,  and  turns  his 
lamp  npon  their  faces  to  ascertain  if  they  are  really 
asleep.  He  then  looks  around,  and  sees  nothing 
but  a  drum,  a  tabor,  a  lute,  pipes,  and  a  few  books. 
He  had  supposed  the  householder  to  be  a  rich  man, 
but  finds  that  he  is  only  a  poet  or  dancer.  At  this 
moment  Maitreya  is  dreaming,  and  cries  out  in  a 
half-conscious  state: — "Master,  they  are  breaking 
into  the  house:  I  can  see  the  thief:  Take  charge  of 
the  casket  1 "  The  burglar  hears  the  words,  takes 
the  casket  from  the  unconscious  hand  of  the 
Brdhman,  and  at  once  makes  off  with  his  prize. 

Next  mominff  the  two  Br^hmans  discover  the^;™o'*^« 

o  ^  wife. 

theft.  Charudatta  is  in  agony  at  the  loss,  for  he 
fears  no  one  will  believe  that  the  casket  has 
been  really  stolen.  The  maid-seivant  carries  the 
news  to  the  wife  of  Charudatta,  who  is  in  the  inner 
apartments.  The  poor  lady  is  greatly  alarmed  lest 
her  husband  should  lose  his  reputation.  Her  jewels 
are  now  nearly  all  exhausted.  She  has  only  one 
string  of  diamonds  left,  and  she  fears  that  Ch&ru- 
datta  will  not  accept  it,  as  it  was  given  to  her  before 
she  left  her  mother's  home.  She  sends  for  Mai- 
treya, and  induces  him  to  palm  it  off  on  Chdrudatta, 
as  a  gift  which  he  had  himself  received  in  alms. 
The  ruse  is  successful.  Charudatta  accepts  the  dia- 
monds, though  with  great  reluctance ;  and  he  directs 
Maitreya  to  carry  them  to  Vasanta-s6n4,  with  the 
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OHAPTBRVL  strange  apology  that  he  had  heedlessly  lost  the  cas- 
ket at  play,  and  requested  her  to  accept  the  diamonds 
in  its  stead. 

inddenteintha       The  fourth  act  takes  place  in  the  house  of  Va- 

houae  of  tbe  ^ 

heroine.  santa-sfen^.  This  lady  is  now  talking  with  her  maid 
Madanikd,  respecting  a  portrait  which  she  has  pro* 
cured  of  Chdrudatta.  At  this  juncture  she  receives 
a  message  from  her  mother,  that  the  prince  has  sent 
a  chariot  for  her  with  a  number  of  costly  presents ; 
but  she  declines  Ids  offers  with  every  expression  of 
disgust. 

setto^onof  The  next  visitor  is  Servillaka,  the  dissipated 
Brdhman  and  burglar.  His  first  object  is  to  see 
Madanik^  alone ;  and  this  he  accordingly  accom- 
plishes, although  Yasanta-s^nd  overhears  the  whole 
of  the  conversation.  He  inquires  about  the  cost  of 
her  manumission,  confesses  that  he  has  stolen  the 
jewels,  and  requests  her  to  take  the  casket  to  her 
mistress,  and  ascertain  if  it  will  suffice  to  pmrchase 
her  freedom.  Madanikd  now  discovers  that  he  has 
stolen  the  very  casket  that  Vasanta-send  had  left 
with  Chdrudatta.  She  is  horrified  at  the  idea  of 
her  lover  having  committed  robbery,  but  becomes 
half  reconciled  at  knowing  it  was  undertaken  for 
her  sake.  At  last  she  persuades  Servillaka  to  appear 
before  her  mistress  in  the  character  of  a  messenger 
from  Chdrudatta,  and  to  return  the  jewels  in  his 
name  on  the  plea  that  his  house  is  insecure.  As 
Vasanta-s^nd  has  heard  all  that  passed,  she  is  pre- 
pared how  to  act.  Accordingly  when  Servillaka 
presents  himself,  she  takes  the  casket,  and  makes 
him  a  present  of  Madanikd.  The  enfranchised 
maiden  is  placed  in  a  covered  carriage  drawn  by 
oxen,  and  taken  away  by  Servillaka  to  be  his  wife. 
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At  this  moment  a  loud  proclamation  is  heard  in  the  chaptbb  Vi, 
streets.  A  seer  has  prophesied  that  a  cowherd, 
named  Aryaka,  will  ascend  the  throne;  and  the 
Raja  of  Ujain  has  prevented  disturbances  by  placing 
Aryaka  in  prison.  Servillaka  is  a  warm  friend  of 
Aryaka.  He  accordingly  sends  away  his  bride  to 
the  care  of  the  chief  of  the  city  musicians,  and 
hastens  off  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  release  of 
Aryaka. 

The  plot  now  begins  to  be  tedious,  although  it  gj^®' 
is  perfectly  adapted  to  Hindd  tastes.  Maitreya 
arrives  at  the  house  of  Vasanta-s^nd,  and  delivers 
his  message,  and  apologizes  for  the  loss  of  the  casket 
at  play,  and  makes  over  the  diamonds.^  The  lady, 
being  already  in  possession  of  the  casket,  knows 
that  the  gambling  story  is  a  falsehood,  and  accord- 
ingly accepts  the  diamonds  with  a  smile.  She  then 
promises  to  visit  Chdrudatta  in  the  evening,  and 
Maitreya  departs  with  this  message  in  high  dis- 
pleasure. 

The  fifth  act  reverts  to  the  house  of  Chdrudatta.  ^^^^^d**'***® 
Maitreya    enters,    and    vents    his    spleen    against  ^*™^°®' 
Vasanta^s^nd.      She  had    pounced  upon   the    dia- 
monds without  the  slightest  compunction,  and  had 


"*  Aa  Maitreya  approaches  the  house  he  is  supposed  to  express  the  utmost 
•dmiratlon,  and  dilates  upon  its  magnificence  with  apparent  exaggeration.  It  is 
said  to  hare  consisted  of  eight  courts  or  quadrangles.  The  entrance  was  adorned 
with  flags  and  garlands.  The  first  quadrangle  was  surrounded  hy  white  palaces, 
haviog  upper  apartments  with  windows  looking  in  the  streets  below.  The  second 
court  was  occupied  with  stables  for  oxen  and  horses.  The  third  was  surrounded 
with  seats,  and  formed  a  place  of  resort  for  all  the  young-  men  of  Ujain.  The 
fourth  was  gay  with  singing  and  dancing  girls,  whilst  other  damsels  were  reading 
plays  and  poems.  The  fifth  court  was  the  kitchen,  sending  forth  delicious  odours. 
The  sixth  court  was  filled  with  working  jewellers,  whilst  damsels  and  their  gallants 
were  talking,  laughing,  and  drinking  wine.  The  seventh  court  was  an  aviary.  In 
the  eighth  court  the  mother  and  brother  of  Vasanta-s^n&  were  sitting.  The 
interview  between  Maitreya  and  Va8anta-sen&  took  place  in  the  garden. 
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CHAPTBBT.  not  deigned  to  offer  him  any  refreshment.®  More- 
oyer^  her  attendant  damsels  had  been  mightily 
amused,  and  seemed  to  hare  been  laughing  at  him. 
Presently  Vasanta-s^nd  is  announced.  She  enters 
splendidly  dressed,  and  throws  flowers  at  Chdru- 
datta,  and  rallies  him  upon  his  gambling.  She 
then  produces  the  stolen  casket.  Yasanta-send  and 
Chdrudatta  now  understand  each  other.  The  rain 
descends  in  torrents,  and  Vasanta-s^nd  remains  all 
night  in  the  inner  apartments. 

SdSE^rtS?*  '^^^  sixth  act  opens  with  some  commotion. 
Yasanta-s^nd  awakes  in  the  house  of  her  lover,  and 
is  told  that  Chdrudatta  has  gone  away  to  a  public 
garden,  and  left  a  covered  bullock-carriage  for  her 
to  follow  him.  She  is  naturally  afraid  that  she  has 
caused  some  vexation  in  the  family.  She  tries  to 
soften  matters  by  sending  the  string  of  diamonds 
to  the  wife  of  Chdrudatta,  with  the  message  that  she 
is  the  handmaid  of  Chdrudatta,  and  has  consequently 
become  her  slave.  The  injured  matron  refiiaes  to 
accept  the  gift,  and  declares  that  she  values  no 
ornament  except  her  husband.  Yasanta-s^nd  falls 
back  upon  the  little  son  of  Chdrudatta.  The  lad  is 
crying  over  his  toy-cart,  because  it  is  made  of 
pottery,  whereas  he  wants  one  of  gold.  She  fills 
his  cart  with  jewels,  and  tells  him  to  buy  a  golden 
cart.  She  then  leaves  the  house  in  the  bullock- 
carriage.  The  wife  of  Chdrudatta  is  evidently 
aware  of  her  husband's  amour,  and  that  he  will 
spend  the  day  with  her  rival  in  the  pleasure- 
garden  without  the  city.     But  she  gives  vent  to  no 


B  This  complaint  seems  to  indicate  a  period  when  Br&hmans  iroold 
food  from  the  hands  of  a  Sudrt.    This  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Alexander  tlie 
Great    See  anUf  page  169. 
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expression  of  her  feelings.     She  merely  takes  the  chaptbb  vl 
jewels  out  of  the  toy-cart,  and  requests  Maitreya  to 
return  them  to  Vasanta-s^nd.     This  incident  is  in- 
vested with  a  tragical  interest  in  the  after-part  of 
the  play. 

It  now  transpires  that   Vasanta-s^nd  has  ff one  y*w  "*»***•  <»' 

.,  i»ix  •  the  heroine. 

away  in  the  wrong  vehicle.  Instead  of  entering  the 
carriage  of  Chdrudatta  whom  she  loved,  she  had 
entered  that  of  the  prince  whom  she  detested.  The 
cause  of  this  mistake  easily  appears  upon  the  stage. 
She  had  spent  some  time  in  dressing,  and  Chdru- 
datta's  coachman  had  taken  advantage  of  the  delay 
to  drive  away  from  the  door  to  procure  some 
cushions.  Meantime  the  prince  walks  to  his  own 
garden,  and  directs  his  boy  to  follow  him  with  the 
bullock-carriage,  in  order  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
city  when  the  day  is  hot.  The  street,  however,  is 
choked  with  carts,  and  the  boy  halts  at  the  door 
of  Chdrudatta's  house  in  order  to  drive  them  away. 
Yasanta-s^nd  comes  out  of  the  house,  sees  the 
prince's  carriage  all  ready,  and  enters  it  without 
hesitation,  and  is  driven  off  to  the  garden  with  the 
full  expectation  of  seeing  no  one  but  Chdrudatta. 

Another  mistake  occurs  as  regards  Chdrudatia'sEioapeorAiT*. 
carriage.  His  coachman  returns  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  patiently  awaits  the  coming  of  the 
lady.  Meantime  Aryaka,  the  cowherd,  had  escaped 
from  prison,  and  is  looking  for  a  place  of  refuge. 
Seeing  the  carriage,  he  at  once  enters  it,  and  is 
driven  away  to  the  garden  where  Chdrudatta  is  ex- 
pecting the  lady.  The  coachman  hears  the  clank  of 
his  fetters,  but  thinks  it  is  the  jingling  of  Vasanta- 
B^nd's  anklets.  Aryaka,  however,  has  a  very  narrow 
escape.    The  city  nolice  are  looking  out  for  him  in 
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CHAPTBB  VI.  all  directions.  Two  captains  of  the  guard  stop  the 
carriage,  and  the  coachman  explains  that  he  is 
driving  Vasanta-s^n4  to  Chdrudatta.  Fortunately 
the  two  captains  quarrel.  One  wishes  to  let  the 
carriage  pass  without  examination,  the  other  insists 
upon  inspecting  it.  The  first  captain  looks  in,  sees 
Aryaka,  takes  compassion  on  the  fugitive,  and  bids 
the  coachman  drive  on.  The  second  captain  insists 
upon  his  right  to  inspect  the  carriage  likewise,  but 
is  thrown  down  and  kicked  by  his  comrade,  and 
finally  makes  off  to  lay  his  complaint  before  the 
authorities. 

Tiie  pteMure.  The  scvonth  act  takes  place  in  the  pleasure- 

garden,  where  Chdrudatta  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
his  beloved  Yasanta-s^nd.  He  is  wondering  at  the 
delay  when  the  carriage  arrives  with  Aryaka.  The 
cowherd  throws  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the 
Brdhman,  and  is  assured  of  safety.  Chdrudatta 
orders  his  fetters  to  be  removed,  and  sends  him 
away  in  the  carriage. 

The  prince  and        The  cio^hth  act  opens  in  the  same  garden,  but  in 

the  heroine:  the    i,,  ,.  -iii 

murdep.  tuo  placo  whoro  the  prince,  accompanied  by  the 
obsequious  Vita,  is  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his 
own  carriage  to  carry  him  back  to  the  city.  He  is 
extremely  angry  at  the  delay,  for  he  is  ravenous  for 
breakfast,  and  the  sun  is  too  hot  for  him  to  walk  to 
his  palace  in  the  city.  At  this  moment  a  Buddhist 
mendicant  makes  his  appearance,  and  begins  to 
wash  his  yellow  robes  in  a  pond.  He  is  the  mau 
who  had  been  originally  a  servant  of  Chdrudatta ; 
then  a  ruined  gambler  saved  by  the  bounty  of 
Vasanta-send,  and  now  a  mendicant  who  had  taken 
the  monastic  vows.  The  dissipated  prince  appears 
to  have  a  spite  against  Srdmans  as  well  as  Brdh- 
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mans.  He  had  grievously  insulted  Maitreya  and  chapter  yl 
Chdrudatta  in  the  first  act  of  the  drama,  and  he  now 
be^n  to  abuse  the  Srdman  for  washing  his  gar- 
ments in  the  pond.  He  stupidly  asks  why  he  had 
not  been  a  Sraman  from  his  birth,  and  beats  him  and 
threatens  to  slit  his  nose.  The  holy  man  makes  no 
reply,  but  simply  calls  out,  *^  Glory  to  Buddha  I " 
At  last  he  is  permitted  to  go.  At  this  moment  the 
prince's  carriage  comes  up  with  the  unconscious 
Vasanta-s^nd.  The  boy  who  drives  suddenly  pro- 
fesses to  be  in  a  great  terror.  He  has  seen  the  lady 
in  his  carriage,  and  declares  she  must  be  a  demon. 
The  Vita  looks  in,  and  the  whole  matter  is  ex- 
plained. Yasanta-s^nd  discovers  that  she  has  com- 
mitted  a  fatal  error  in  entering  the  carriage  of  her 
persecutor.  She  implores  the  protection  of  the  Vita, 
but  he  is  powerless  to  defend  her.  Meantime  the 
prince  is  in  a  state  of  foolish  exultation.  He  tries  to 
propitiate  Vasanta-sdnd,  but  she  shrinks  from  him 
with  abhorrence.  He  orders  his  boy  to  go  outside 
the  garden  and  wait  for  him  there.  He  induces  the 
Vita  to  retire  on  the  plea,  that  in  his  absence  the 
courtesan  will  cease  to  be  coy.  Again  he  urges  his 
suit,  again  he  is  spurned.  He  now  falls  into  an  un- 
controllable fury,  and  throws  the  lady  down  and 
strangles  her.'  The  Vita  returns  and  is  horrified  at 
the  idea  that  a  young  and  innocent  woman  has  been 
basely  murdered.     Indeed,  the  murder  of  a  woman 

*  In  the  origfinal  drama,  which  is  extremely  tedious,  the  prince  is  said  to  hare 
caUed  npon  the  Vita  to  murder  Vasauta-e^nli.  The  Vita  is  horrified  at  the  pro- 
poeaL  In  Tain  the  prince  declares  that  no  one  would  witness  the  act ;  the  Vita 
replies,  **  All  nature  would  hehold  the  crime  ; — the  g^nii  of  the  grore,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  winds,  the  yault  of  heiiven,  the  firm-set  earth,  the  mighty  Yama  who 
judged  the  dead,  and  the  conscious  soul."  The  passage  is  significant  as  showing 
liow  the  law  of  merits  and  demerits  was  brought  into  conformity  with  the  old 
oatore-worship  of  the  Vedic  hymns. 
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The  boy-ooaofa- 


CHAPTBB  VI.  is  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  in  the  Hindu  code, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  murder  of 
a  Brdhman.  But  the  Vita  is  in  a  still  greater  agony 
of  terror  when  the  false-hearted  prince  turns  upon 
him  9  and  charges  him  with  haying  committed  the 
atrocity.  He  sees  at  once  that  his  own  life  is  in 
imminent  danger,  whilst  he  will  be  universally 
execrated  as  the  vilest  of  mankind.  Accordingly  he 
hastily  leaves  the  garden  to  take  a  part  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Aryaka. 

At  this  crisis  the  driver  returns  to  the  garden. 
He  is  only  a  boy,  and  the  slave  of  his  master,  but 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  horrible  deed 
which  the  prince  has  perpetrated.  The  prince  tries 
to  conciliate  him  with  presents,  but  the  boy  refuses 
to  accept  them.  The  prince  then  directs  him  to 
drive  the  carriage  back  to  the  palace. 

But  Yasanta-s^nd  is  not  dead.  Had  she  been 
really  murdered  the  deed  would  not  have  been  per- 
formed upon  the  stage.  The  Buddhist  mendicant 
returns  to  the  garden,  and  discovers  that  his  bene- 
factress is  lying  on  the  grass  in  a  deep  stupor.  He 
brings  water  which  recovers  her,  and  being  pre- 
vented by  his  vows  from  rendering  any  further 
assistance  to  a  woman,  he  directs  her  to  a  Buddhist 
convent  which  is  near  at  hand,  where  she  will  find 
a  holy  sister  to  minister  to  her  needs. 

Meantime  the  prince  has  hatched  a  plot  for  con- 
cealing his  crime,  and  for  bringing  the  guilt  home 
to  his  detested  rival,  the  virtuous  Brdhman  Charu- 
datta.  He  places  his  slave-boy  in  fetters,  and  con- 
fines him  in  the  upper  apartmentsof  his  palace.  He 
then  proceeds  to  the  public  court  of  justice,  to  enter 
a  charge  of  murder  against  Chdrudatta. 


The  heroine 
saved. 


Plot  of  the 
prliice. 
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The  ninth  BxstJk&kes  place  in  the  court  of  justice,  chaptbb  vi. 
which  is  held  "m  the  public  hall  of  the  city.  *  This  ^^^  **' 
court  appears  to  be  a  Hindii  institution.  The 
Judge  is  a  Brdhman.  He  is  assisted  by  ^e  Provost, 
or  head  of  the  merchants ;  and  by  a  Recorder,  or 
scribe,  who  writes  down  all  the  charges  and  the  evid- 
ence. The  duty  of  the  court  is  confined  to  the  invest- 
igation of  facts.  It  is  supposed  to  ascertain  whether 
the  party  accused  is  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  and  then 
to  refer  the  proceedings  to  the  Raja,  who  alone  pro- 
nounces sentence.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Judge  is  inclined  to  assert  the 
authority  and  independence  of  his  court,  but  that  he 
i£  unwilling  to  oflfend  the  prince,  who  is  supposed  to 
exercise  indirectly  a  paramount  influence  over  the 
Raja.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  he  is  inclined  to 
favour  Charudatta  the  Brahman;  partly,  perhaps, 
firom  caste  sympathies,  and  partly  because  the 
character  of  the  prince  is  well  known  to  be  despic- 
able, whilst  that  of  Chdrudatta  stands  high  in  public 
estimation. 

The  case  proceeds  in  regular  form.     The  prince  cwrudatta 

^  chftrged  witn 

announces  that  he  has  a  plaint  to  enter.  The  *^«  ™'"'^®'- 
Judge  proposes  to  postpone  the  cause  because  other 
business  is  pressing;  but  the  prince  appeals  to 
his  relationship  to  the  Raja,  and  the  Judge  deems 
it  expedient  to  begin  the  investigation.  The 
prince  then  states  that  Vasanta-sen^  has  been 
strangled  in  the  garden  on  account  of  her  jewels ; 
he  infers  these  circumstances  from  having  seen  the 
dead  body  in  the  garden  with  the  neck  much  swollen, 
and  the  dress  divested  of  its  ornaments.  The 
mother  of  Vasanta-send  is  then  summoned  by  the 
court.    She  is  ignorant  of  what  has  befallen  her 
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CHAPTBB  VI.  daughter,  and  answers  the  questions  of  the  court 
precisely  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
woman  of  her  profession.  She  readily  admits  that 
her  daughter  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  but 
hesitates  to  name  the  friend.  The  court,  however, 
insists,  and  the  woman  at  length  names  Ch^jrudatta, 
the  son  of  Sagaradatta,  and  grandson  of  the  Provost 
Vinayadatta.  The  prince  then  charges  Ch&rudatta 
with  having  committed  the  murder.  The  Provost 
on  the  bench  declares  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Chdrudatta  to  be  a  criminal.  The  Judge,  however, 
directs  the  Recorder  to  write  down  the  evidence  and 
the  charge,  and  despatches  a  polite  summons  to  Chd- 
rudatta  to  attend  the  court.  After  some  delay  Clid- 
rudatta  appears.  He  is  unconscious  of  what  has 
happened,  and  is  anxious  to  conceal  his  acquaintance 
with  a  courtesan.  At  length  on  being  pressed  he 
admits  that  the  lady  is  his  friend,  but  adds  that  he 
does  not  habitually  seek  such  society.  He,  how- 
ever, does  not  know  what  has  become  of  Vasanta- 
B^n& ;  she  had  paid  him  a  visit,  and  gone  away,  as 
he  supposed,  to  her  own  dwelling.  On  this  admis- 
sion the  prince  repeats  the  charge  of  murder  against 
Chdrudatta.  The  Judge  refuses  to  believe  that  a 
man,  who  had  exhausted  his  fortune  in  beautifying 
the  city,  could  have  murdered  a  woman  for  the 
sake  of  plunder.  But  the  prince  sharply  rebukes 
him  by  declaring  that  the  duty  of  a  Judge  is  to  try 
the  cause  and  not  to  defend  the  criminal. 

Captain  of  the  Auothcr  Huk  is  now  added  to  the  chain  of  cir- 

cumstantial  evidence  against  Chdrudatta.  The 
captain  of  the  guard,  who  had  been  prevented  from 
inspecting  the  carriage  of  Charudatta,  appears  to 
complain  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  his 
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comrade.  He  mentions  the  quarrel  about  the  chaptbs  ti. 
carriage.  He  says  that  the  coachman  was  driving 
Vasanta-s6nd  to  the  garden  to  meet  Chdrudatta. 
The  Judge  here  postpones  further  inquiry  into  his 
complaint,  and  despatches  him  to  the  garden,  to 
ascertain  if  the  body  of  the  lady  is  still  there. 
After  a  certain  interval  the  captain  returns  with  the 
information  that  he  has  found  female  hair,  and 
traced  the  marks  of  female  hands  and  feet,  but  that 
the  body  has  disappeared. 

The  case  against  Chdrudatta  is  now  very  strong ;  crajirtionof 
bat  another  incident  seems  to  place  his  guilt  beyond 
a  doubt.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  wife  had 
commissioned  Maitreya  to  carry  back  to  Vasanta- 
s6nd  the  jewels  which  the  courtesan  had  left  in  the 
child's  toy-coat.  Maitreya  accordingly  takes  the 
jewels  in  his  girdle,  and  sets  out  for  the  house  of 
Vasanta-s^nd.,  but  on  his  way  he  wanders  into  the 
public  hall.  Here  he  listens  to  the  horrible  accusa- 
tion which  the  prince  has  brought  against  his  friend. 
In  his  wrath  he  assails  the  prince,  and  during  the 
struggle  the  jewels  drop  from  his  girdle.  In  a 
moment  they  are  recognized  as  the  jewels  of 
Vasanta-s6n4.  This  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
Vasanta-s6nd  has  been  murdered  for  the  sake  of  her 
jewels.  The  accumulation  of  evidence  leads  to  the 
conviction  of  the  accused.  The  Judge  reports  to 
the  Raja  that  Chdrudatta  has  been  found  guilty  of 
the  robbery  and  murder.  At  the  same  time  he 
reminds  the  Raja  that  the  condemned  man  is  a 
Brdhman,  and  that  consequently  he  cannot  be 
executed,  nor  his  property  confiscated,  but  that  he 
may  be  banished  from  the  realm.  Raja  Pdlaka, 
however,  is   not   inclined  to   show  favour  to  the 
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CHAPTER  vL  Brdhmons.  He  orders  that  Ch^udatta  should  be 
put  to  death  by  impalement ;  and  he  issues  special 
instructions  that  the  condemned  man  should  be  led 
to  the  place  of  execution  with  the  stolen  jewels 
hanging  round  his  neck,  whilst  his  crime  is  pro- 
claimed by  beat  of  drum. 

X!![??S[^i22  The  tenth  and  last  act  takes  place  on  the  road  to 

for  tUfl  exeott-  ^ 

"*^""  the  place   of  execution,  which  is  situated  in   the 

burning-place  without  the  city.  Chdrudatta  ap- 
pears decorated  with  garlands,  like  a  victim  being 
led  to  the  sacrifice.  On  his  shoulder  he  carries  the 
stake.  He  is  attended  by  two  executioners,  who 
belong  to  the  lowest  class  of  outcastes.  They 
are  named  Chdnddlas,  and  their  yery  touch  is  a 
horrible  pollution.  The  women  of  Ujain  are  weep- 
ing all  around,  as  Chdrudatta  takes  farewell  of 
his  little  son.  The  sad  procession  moves  on  whilst 
one  of  the  Chdnddlas  proclaims  the  crime  and  the 
sentence  by  beat  of  drum.  Presently  the  procession 
passes  the  palace,  where  the  black-hearted  prince  is 
gloating  over  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  Brahman. 
But  in  a  room  on  the  upper  story  is  the  lad  who  had 
driven  Vasanta-s^nd  to  the  presence  of  the  prince, 
and  who  knows  that  she  had  been  strangled  by  his 
wicked  master.  The  boy  shouts  aloud  that  the 
prince  is  the  murderer,  but  no  one  heeds  him. 
Suddenly  he  breaks  his  chain,  and  leaps  from  the 
balcony,  crying  out  that  Chdrudatta  is  innocent. 
The  Chanddlas  stop  to  listen  to  the  lad.  The 
crowd  eagerly  believe  his  evidence,  and  cry  out 
that  the  prince  is  the  murderer.  The  prince  sees 
that  his  life  is  in  peril,  and  rushes  from  the  palace 
into  the  street.  He  declares  that  the  boy  is  bringing 
a  false  charge  because  he  had  been  punished  for 
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theft ;  and  he  reminds  the  mob  that  the  boy  cannot  chaptbb  vi. 
be  believed  because  he  is  a  slave.  This  indeed 
proves  to  be  the  law ;  the  evidence  of  a  slave  cannot 
be  received.  The  mob  is  excited,  but  does  nothing ; 
and  the  Cbdnddlas  with  their  prisoner  move  slow- 
ly and  reluctantly  along,  followed  by  the  prince, 
who  thirsts  more  than  ever  for  the  death  of  his 
victim. 

The  last  station  is  reached ;  the  drum  is  beaten,  Themeua. 
and  the  proclamation  is  made  for  the  last  time. 
The  pathos  has  reached  its  climax,  for  an  innocent 
Br4hman  is  preparing  for  a  death  of  excruciating 
agony.  At  this  moment  the  beautiful  Vasanta-s^nd, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  whole  city,  suddenly 
rashes  through  the  crowd,  and  throws  herself  into 
the  arms  of  Chdrudatta.  A  scene  of  overwrought 
excitement  follows,  which  must  be  left  to  the  im- 
agination. Some  of  the  crowd  run  off  to  carry  the 
news  to  the  Raja.  The  Chdnddlas  arrest  the  prince 
as  a  perjurer  and  would-be  murderer.  But  the  pub- 
lic agitation  is  raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  loud 
shouts  in  the  distance : — "  Victory  to  Aryaka !  The 
Raja  is  slain,  and  Aryaka  ascends  the  throne  of 
P^laka.''  The  cowardly  prince  is  quaking  with  ter- 
ror, and  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  Chdrudatta 
shrieking  for  mercy.  The  mob  shout  for  his  imme- 
diate execution.  Chdrudatta,  however,  interposes, 
and  the  villain  is  suffered  to  wander  forth  as  a 
vagabond  wherever  he  will. 

The  last  scene  must  be  indicated,  if  only  to  ex-  The  last  scene. 
hibit  the  vast  gulf  which  separates  the  European  from 
the  Hindii.      The  wretched  wife  of  Chdrudatta  is 
discovered  on  the  eve  of  committing  herself  to  the 
funeral  pile,  in  order  that  she  may  accompany  her 

20 
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cHAPTBBvi.  murdered  lord  to  another  world.  The  husband 
saves  his  wife,  and  takes  her  to  his  embrace ; 
and  here  according  to  all  European  ideas  of 
propriety  the  curtain  ought  to  fall.  Certainly  no 
European  poet  or  dramatist  would  imagine  that  at 
such  a  solemn  moment  of  re-union  a  courtesan  could 
appear  between  the  married  pair.  But  Vasanta-sen^ 
is  present,  radiant  with  charms.  Tlie  Hindu  wife 
beholds  her,  and  knows  that  her  husband  loves  the 
courtesan.  Shakespeare  himself  would  have  been 
unable  to  reconcile  his  audience  to  the  scene.  Yet 
the  wife  approaches  the  courtesan,  with  the  crushed 
spirit  of  a  Hind6  woman,  and  says  : — ^'  Welcome, 
happy  sister ! "  The  veil  is  thrown  over  Vasauta- 
send.  Henceforth  she  ceases  to  be  a  courtesan,  and 
is  secluded  for  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  inner 
apartments  of  Chdrudatta. 

Aryftka  axcends        Arvaka  the  cowlicrd  thus  ascends  the  throne  of 

the  throne.  .... 

Ujain,  and  distributes  his  rewards.  The  Buddhist 
mendicant  is  made  chief  of  all  the  viharas  in 
Ujain.  The  slave-boy  of  the  prince  obtains  his 
freedom.  The  two  Chdnddlas  are  appointed  heads 
of  their  tribe.  Lastly  the  captain,  who  connived  at 
the  escape  of  Aryaka,  is  raised  to  the  post  of  Kotwal 
or  chief  over  all  the  police  of  the  city. 
B^vievofthe  It  would  bc  vaiu  to  attempt  to  judge  the  fore- 

going drama  by  a  European  standard.  The  main 
interest  of  an  ordinary  plot  is  altogether  wanting, 
namely,  the  passion  which  draws  together  a  youth 
and  maiden,  and  terminates  in  a  happy  marriage, 
or  tragical  denouement.  The  cjiief  interest  in  the 
play  turns  upon  the  accumulation  of  circumstantial 
evidence  against  Chdrudatta,  and  the  sudden  dis- 
covery of  his  innocence  on  the  eve  of  his  execution. 
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But  in  order  to  realize  the  scenes  in  all  their  oriental  chapter  vl 
colouring,  the  hot  rays  of  an  Indian  sun  must  be 
seen  in  the  streets  and  gardens,  and  the  lassitude  of 
Indian  life  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
characters  must  also  appear  in  Hindu  costume,  and 
surrounded  by  Hindti  belongings.  Charudatta  and 
Maitreya,  the  Judges  on  the  bench,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  court,  are  not  Europeans  of  fair  com- 
plexion, but  brown  Asiatics  arrayed  in  white  silk 
or  cotton;  or  perhaps  bare  to  the  waist,  with  a 
nondescript  petticoat  below.  The  BrAhman  bur- 
glar who  creeps  through  the  house-wall  is  probably 
naked,  excepting  that  a  cloth  is  round  his  loins, 
and  his  whole  body  is  smeared  with  oil.  The  wife 
of  Chdrudatta  is  most  likely  a  faded  matron  in 
coloured  muslin ;  whilst  the  courtesan  is  a  slender- 
waisted  damsel  of  golden  complexion,  radiant  in 
silks  and  jewels.  The  want  of  moral  perception 
which  pervades  the  drama  is  still  one  of  the  defects 
in  the  national  character.  Falsehood  is  passed  over 
with  a  smile.  The  robbery  of  the  casket  is  almost  a 
joke ;  although  some  horror  of  the  theft  is  expressed 
in  strained  and  artificial  language.  The  visits  to 
the  gardens  in  the  cool  air  of  early  morning  is  one 
of  the  conditions  of  Indian  life ;  whilst  the  stupid 
carelessness  of  the  two  coachmen,  in  driving  off 
without  knowing  who  is  inside  their  respective 
carriages,  will  be  familiar  to  the  experience  of  most 
European  residents  in  India. 

The  historical  element  of  the  play  is  of  com  para-  Historical  ei©- 

•  .  ...  ..    Tnenl  in  the 

tively  small  importance.     Ujain  is  famous  in  tradi-  pi^y- 
tion,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  real  annals.   Asoka 
is  said  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Ujain  in  his  early  youth,  but  the  statement  only 
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CHAPTER  VI.  rests  on  the  dubious  authority  of  the  Buddhist  chro- 
nicles.^^ The  rebellion  which  places  Aryaka  upon  the 
tlirone  seems  to  be  altogether  wanting  in  political 
meaning.  It  is  one  of  those  serai-religious  outbreaks, 
which  are  not  unfrequcnt  in  India,  and  which  are 
sometimes  followed  by  dangerous  disturbances.  It 
originated  in  the  foolish  prophecy  of  some  holy 
man,  which  proved  to  be  disastrous  because  it  was 
implicitly  believed.  To  this  day  the  people  of 
Indiaj  or  rather  of  some  parts  of  India,  are  subject 
to  strange  panics,  which  seem  to  drive  them  to  a  re- 
volt ;  but  if  the  rising  is  promptly  checked  it  rapidly 
subsides  into  a  dead  calm.  In  the  present  case  the 
cowherd  who  had  been  promised  the  kingdom  was 
placed  in  confinement,  but  he  effected  his  escape  and 
was  joined  by  all  the  malcontents  of  the  city.  Before 
the  day  is  out  the  Raja  is  slain,  and  Aryaka  ascends 
the  throne,  and  then  the  play  is  over. 

JJ»«^sijmctof  The  historical  drama  next  in  importance  to  the 
jpomicai  '  u  Toy-cart "  is  tlie  one  known  as  the  "  Signet  of  the 
Minister."  It  not  only  represents  a  similar  political 
revolution,  but  it  refers  by  name  to  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  the  Raja  of  Patali-putra,  named  Nanda ; 
and  to  the  reign  of  Chandragupta,  the  Sandrokottos 
of  the  Greeks,  who  succeeded  Nanda  on  the  throne." 
There  is,  however,  an  artificial  air  of  unreality 
about  the  drama,  and  an  absence  of  that  varied  life 
which  characterizes  the  ^'  Toy-cart."  Only  one 
woman  appears  on  the  stage  throughout  the  play, 

^^  See  antey  page  231,  note. 

^^  In  the  Buddhist  chronicles  Chandragnpta  is  descrihed  as  a  cowherd  of 
princely  origin ;  and  this  account  perhaps  is  only  another  version  of  the  story  of 
Aryaka.     Sec  Appendix  II .,  Buddhist  chronicles. 
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and  she  is  tliere  only  for  a  few  moments  whilst  her  chapter  vi. 
husband  is  being  led  to  execution,  from  which,  like 
Chdrudatta,  he  is  ultimately  saved.  The  plot  is 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  bewildering  intrigues 
between  the  two  ministers  of  two  rival  Rajas ;  and  the 
drama  is  thus  mainly  valuable  as  illustrating  the  ideas 
of  statesmanship  which  are  entertained  by  orientals. 
It  will  therefore  suffice  to  indicate  the  bare  outline, 
without  descending  to  tedious  and  perplexing  details. 

It  appears  that  a  dynasty  of  Rajas,  known  as  the  ®}JJ^*^'*^® 
Nandasy  reigned  over  the  ancient  empire  of  Magadha, 
of  which  the  city  of  Patali-putra  is  the  capital.  The 
last  of  the  Nanda  Rajas  seems  to  have  been  oflfended 
by  a  Brdhman  named  Chdnakya,  and  finally  turned 
him  ignominiously  out  of  the  palace.  In  return  the 
Brdhman  pronounced  a  curse  against  the  Raja.  The 
Brdhman  then  formed  a  plan  for  overthrowing  the 
Nanda  Raja,  and  placing  an  obscure  member  of  the 
family,  named  Chandragupta,  on  the  throne  of 
Magadha.  With  this  object  he  secured  the  services 
of  a  powerful  Raja  of  the  mountain  tribes,  named 
Pdrvatika,  by  the  promise  of  half  the  empire ;  and 
then  marched  a  large  irregular  army  against  Patali- 
putra,  and  took  possession  of  the  capital. 

It  soon  appears  that  the  contest  was  not  so  much 
between  Chandragupta  and  Nanda,  as  between  their 
respective  ministers.  Rdkshasa  is  the  hereditary 
minister  of  Nanda,  and  Chdnakya  the  Brdhman  is 
the  minister  of  Chandragupta.  Rdkshasa  main- 
tained an  obstinate  resistance,  but  chiefly  tried  to 
destroy  Chandragupta  by  assassination.  Such, 
however,  was  the  consummate  skill  of  Chanakya 
that  he  not  only  warded  off  every  blow,  but  directed 
it   against   some    individual   whose   interests   were 
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CHAPTER  Yi.  opposed  to  thoso  of  Chandragupta.  Thus  whilst 
Raksliasa  incurred  the  odium,  Chandragupta  reaped 
the  advantage  of  every  murder.  lidkshasa  employed 
a  woman  to  give  poison  to  Chandragupta,  but  she 
gave  it  to  Pdrvatika,  and  thus  removed  an  incon- 
venient claimant  to  half  the  empire.  Rakshasa  again 
employed  an  architect  to  let  an  archway^  fall  on 
Chandragupta ;  the  archway  fell,  but  it  crushed  a 
son  of  Parvatika  who  had  inherited  his  father's 
claim. 

At  the  opening  of  the  drama,  Raja  Nanda  has 
been  slain,  and  Rdkshasa  has  escaped  from  the 
capital.  The  wife  and  children  of  Rdkshasa  still 
remain  in  the  city  under  the  charge  of  a  wealthy 
jeweller,  named  Chandana  Dds,  who  proves  through- 
out a  faithful  friend  of  the  minister.  Rdkshasa  is 
joined  by  a  surviving  son  of  Pdrvatika,  named 
Malay aketu,  to  whom  he  has  promised  the  whole  of 
the  empire.  Five  great  Rajas  have  also  marched 
armies  to  his  assistance,  and  even  the  chieftains  of 
Chandragupta  have  deserted  their  master  to  support 
tlic  cause  of  the  allies. 

Pio^a«a»n»t  The  game  was  now  one  of  plot  against  plot  be- 

tween Chdnakya  and  Rdkshasa,  assisted  by  their 
respective  spies,  who  play  a  variety  of  extraordinary 
characters.  One  is  a  snake-charmer.  Another  is  a 
kind  of  religious  showman,  who  wanders  about  with 
pictures  of  Yama,  and  sings  barbarous  hymns  In  his 
praise.  A  third  is  a  Buddhist  mendicant ;  whilst  a 
fourth  is  a  wandering  minstrel.  Chdnakya  discovers 
that  Chandana  Dds  is  protecting  the  wife  and  family 
of  Rdkshasa,  and  demands  their  surrender.  Chan- 
dana Dds  refuses  to  point  out  their  hiding-place, 
and    accordingly    Chdnakya    imprisons    him,   and 
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tlireatens  to  impale  him  in  the  hope  that  Rdkshasa  chapteb,  yi. 
will  come  forward  and  save  his  friend.  Chdnakya 
pretends  to  quarrel  with  Chandragupta,  in  the  hope 
that  Rdkshasa  may  be  thereby  drawn  to  the  capi- 
tal. Kdkshasa,  on  his  part,  sends  a  minstrel  to  sing 
verses  in  the  hearing  of  Chandragupta,  which  will 
warn  him  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  minister. 
Rikshasa  hears  that  the  quarrel  has  reached  such  a 
pitch,  tliat  Chdnakya  has  delivered  up  the  dagger  of 
office.  He  accordingly  proposes  to  the  confederate 
Rajas  that  they  should  immediately  march  upon  the 
capital.  But  meantime  Chdnakya  has  succeeded  in 
implanting  a  spirit  of  mutual  suspicion  amongst  the 
aUies.  The  chieftains  who  liad  nominally  deserted 
Cliandragupta  were  carrying  out  the  designs  of 
Chdnakya.  Malayaketu  is  induced  to  believe  that 
Rdkshasa  was  the  real  murderer  of  his  father.  Forged 
letters  are  found  upon  a  spy,  whicli  bear  tlie  seal  of 
Rakshasa,  and  are  addressed  to  Chandragupta. 
They  report  that  tlie  five  great  Rajas  are  prepared 
to  join  the  cause  of  Chandragupta,  and  that  Rdk- 
fihasa  will  follow  their  example  provided  that 
Chanakya  is  banished  from  the  realm. 

When  RAkshasa  proposed  to  march  on  the  capital,  JJJjjJ***  **'*'" 
Malayaketu  asks  to  see  the  order  of  march.  The 
mountain  prince  then  discovers  that  his  own  troops 
are  to  be  surrounded  by  the  armies  of  the  five  allies, 
and  naturally  infers  that  Rdkshasa  has  made  his  ar- 
rangement with  the  view  of  taking  him  prisoner,  and 
carrying  him  to  Chandragupta.  He  arrests  the  five 
treacherous  Rajas,  and  puts  them  to  death  at  once. 
H&^denounces  Rakshasa  as  the  murderer  of  his 
father.  He  then  marches  on  to  Patali-putra,  but 
on  his  way  he  is  seized  by  the  chiefs  of  Chandra- 
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CHAPTBB  VL  gupta,  Slid  camed  prisoner  to  the  capital,  where 
the  whole  army  falls  into  the  hands  of  Chdnakya. 
Meantime  Rdkshasa  hastens  to  Patali-putra,  and  is 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  friend 
by  surrendering  himself  to  Chandragupta. 

to^puS!**"  ^'  The  strangest  part  of  the  drama  is  that  all  the 

bewildering  plots  of  Chdnakya  have  but  one  simple 
object  in  view.  He  is  supposed  to  be  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  loyalty  of  Rdkshasa  towards  the  de- 
ceased dynasty,  that  he  is  anxious  that  Kdkshasa 
should  become  the  hereditary  minister  of  Chandra- 
gupta, whilst  he  himself  retires  from  the  post.  It 
must  seem  to  a  European  that  such  an  object  might 
easily  have  been  eflFected  by  negotiation;  but 
amongst  orientals  such  an  attempt  would  have  been 
.  regarded  as  an  artifice,  and  Rdkshasa  would  have  sus- 
pected that  the  only  object  in  making  the  offer  was 
to  obtain  possession  of  his  person.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  play  Rdkshasa  is  informed  that  unless  ho 
accepts  the  dagger  of  office,  the  life  of  Chandana 
D&s  cannot  be  saved.  Accordingly  he  takes  the 
dagger  and  obtains  the  release  of  Malay aketu,  whilst 
Chdnakya  the  Brdhman  retires  from  the  scene. 

SSdS^oh^         It  is  unnecessary  to  criticize  the  plot  of  such  a 

*"•  P^^y-     The  only  redeeming  incident  throughout  is 

the  faithfulness  of  Chandana  Dds  to  his  former 
patron,  the  hereditary  minister.  The  drama  is 
valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  more  prominent 
defects  in  the  Hindd  character;  but  as  a  picture 
of  life  and  manners  it  is  comparatively  wortlJess. 
It  should,  however,  be  added  that  these  defects  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  courts  and  cities,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  charged  against  the  masses  of 
the  Hindii  population. 
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A  far  more  pleasing  drama,  although  less  his-  chapter  vl 
torical,  is  that  of  '^SakiintaU,  or  the  Lost  IR'ing.'''^'^^^^,^^ 
This  drama  furnishes  a  pretty  picture  of  ancient 
India,  and  is  far  more  natural  and  emotional  than 
the  "  Signet  of  the  Minister,"  but  there  is  no 
diversity  or  depth  of  character.  The  simplicity  of 
ancient  times  is  reproduced  by  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  in  a  Brahmanical  form,  but  there  is  more 
sentiment  than  passion,  and  indeed  the  play  is  more 
of  an  idyl  than  a  drama. 

The  first  act  opens  in  the  forest  with  a  hunt- Hunting acene. 
ing  scene,  which  is  borrowed  from  the  heroic  age. 
IlaJ£^  Dushyanta  stands  in  his  chariot  with  bow 
and  arrows  in  his  hand,  whilst  his  charioteer  is 
driving  through  the  jungle  in  chase  of  an  antelope. 
The  Raja  fixes  an  arrow  to  his  string,  and  is  about 
to  draw,  when  some  Brdhinans  rush  from  a  neigh- 
bouring hermitage  and  entreat  him  not  to  kill  the 
deer.  He  returns  the  arrow  to  his  quiver,  and  re- 
ceives the  blessing  of  the  Brdhmans.  He  learns 
that  Kanwa,  the  holy  sage  who  is  head  of  the 
hermitage,  is  absent  on  a  religious  pilgrimage ;  but 
he  is  told  that  SakuntaU,  the  daughter  of  the  sage, 
has  been  commissioned  to  entertain  all  visitors. 
Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the  Brdhmans,  he 
alights  from  his  chariot  and  proceeds  towards  the 
hermitage. 

According   to    Greek    travellers  the   Brdhmans 


"  The  drama  of  Saktintal&  is  perhaps  better  known  to  European  readers  than 
any  other  Sanskrit  composition.  It  was  composed  by  the  poet  K&lid&sa,  and  to 
this  day  is  held  by  the  Uindds  in  the  highest  estimation.  It  was  translated  into 
Engliah  in  the  last  century  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  elicited  the  unbounded 
prsise  of  Goethe,  Schlegel,  and  Humboldt.  It  has  more  recently  been  translated 
into  graceful  Terse  and  prose  by  Professor  Monier  Williams,  and  adorned  with 
charming  illustrations  drawn  from  real  life  and  scenery  in  India. 
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cnAPTERvi.  dwelt  in   groves   in   the  neiglibourhood  of  cities, 
he^uSr      where  tlicy  led  lives  of  abstinence  and  celibacy,  and 
disdained  the  use  of  clothing.     The  scene  in  tlie 
play  accords  with  the  Greek  descriptions,  excepting 
.  that  there  is  no  nakedness.   Again,  the  Greek  travel- 
lers mention  the  presence   of  women  in  Brdhman 
hermitages,  but  state  that  they  led  lives  of  piety 
and  celibacy  like  the  hermits.     It  will  be  seen  that 
Sakiintald,  with  two  companions  of  her  own  age, 
live  after  a  somewhat  different  fashion  ;  but  all  three, 
and  indeed  all  the  women  of  the  hermitage,  are 
under  the  religious  charge  of  a  holy  matron,  or  lady 
superior,  named  Gautaml. 
snicAntau and         Tlio  Raia  cutcrs  tlic  hcrmitao^e,  and  sees  Sakiin- 

hjr  companions.  "^  ,  •it 

tala  and  her  two  companions  m  the  distance,  carry- 
ing water-pots  to  water  the  shrubs.  She  is  every- 
thing that  is  lovely  in  a  Hindu  woman ;  fair  and 
graceful,  full-bosomed,  and  slender-waisted.  The 
Raja  conceals  himself  beliind  a  tree  to  overliear 
their  conversation,  but  he  is  rapidly  becoming 
enamoured.  The  damsels  are  talking  gaily.  They 
see  a  jasmine  creeper  clinging  to  a  mango  tree,  like 
a  young  bride  clinging  to  lier  husband.  Sakiintald 
is  rallied  with  looking  at  the  jasmine,  as  if  she  too 
wanted  a  bridegroom.  She  replies  that  the  thought 
exists  only  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 
The  royal  lover.  The  Raja  uow  advancos.  He  represents  himself 
as  the  royal  officer  appointed  to  see  that  the  Brdh- 
mans  of  the  hermitage  are  not  hindered  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  sacrificial  rites.  He  inquires  after 
Sakiintald,  and  is  told  by  her  companions  that  she 
is  only  an  adopted  daughter  of  Kanwa ;  that  she  is 
the  offspring  of  an  amour  between  a  Kshatriya  and 
a  celestial  nympli,  that  she  had  been  abandoned  in 
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infancy,  and  brought  up  in  the  hermitage.  He  also  chapter  vi. 
learns  that  although  Sakiintald  performs  religious 
rites,  she  is  bound  by  no  vows,  and  that  in  due 
course  Kanwa  will  give  her  to  a  husband.  Sakun- 
talA  pretends  to  be  angry  at  these  disclosures,  and 
proposes  to  lay  a  complaint  before  Gautaml;  but 
she  is  evidently  unwilling  to  leave  the  handsome 
stranger.  A  little  by-play  occurs,  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate to  the  audience  that  SakdntaU  and  the  Raja 
liave  fallen  in  love  with  each  other.  Meantime  the 
quiet  of  the  hermitage  is  disturbed  by  the  royal 
retinue ;  and  the  Raja  goes  out  to  direct  his  attend- 
ants to  encamp  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  second  act  opens  in  a  plain  on  the  skirt  of  the  TheBrthman 

Jester. 

jungle.  A  BrAhman  enters,  named  Mdthavya,  who 
is  even  more  of  a  jester  than  Mai  trey  a.  He  has  ac- 
companied the  Raja  in  his  hunting  expedition,  and  is 
full  of  serio-comic  complaints.  He  is  tired  out  with 
wandering  from  jungle  to  jungle,  doing  nothing  but 
hunt  deer,  boars,  and  tigers.  He  has  had  nothing  to 
drink  but  bad  water,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  roast 
game.  At  night  he  is  too  weary  to  sleep ;  and 
should  he  at  last  fall  into  a  slumber,  he  is  awakened 
at  early  dawn  by  the  din  of  beaters  and  huntsmen. 
Meantime  the  Raja  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  hermit's 
daughter,  and  shows  no  signs  of  leaving  the  jungle 
and  returning  to  his  capital. 

Raia  Dushyanta  now  enters,  followed  by  aTheKajaand 
retinue  of  Yavana  women,  after  the  fashion  described 
by  the  Greeks,  with  bows  in  their  hands,  and  wear- 
ing garlands  of  wild  flowers.  He  is  entreated  by 
Mdthavya  to  cease  from  hunting  for  a  day,  and 
ho  gladly  complies.  He  orders  the  beaters  to  bo 
recalled,  and  prohibits  any  noise  or  disturbance  in 
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CHAPTER  VI.  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hermitage.  Finally  he 
dismisses  the  women,  and  talks  to  MAthavya  respect- 
ing Sakiintald.  Two  liermits  now  appear  to  ask  his 
protection  against  certain  demons,  who  are  obstruct- 
ing their  sacrificial  rites.  The  Raja  orders  his 
chariot,  but  at  this  moment  he  receives  a  sum- 
mons  from  his  mother  to  return  to  his  capital.  He 
directs  Mdthavya  to  go  in  his  stead.  He  remembers, 
liowever,  that  the  queens  in  his  palace  would  be 
inquisitive  respecting  his  proceedings,  and  assures 
the  Brdhman  that  he  had  only  jested  in  speaking  of 
his  love  for  Sakuntald. 

The  third  act  opens  in  a  grove.  Raja  Dashyanta 
has  compelled  the  demons  to  retreat,  and  is  now 
pondering  over  his  love  for  Sakiintald.  He  sees  her 
in  a  fainting  state,  attended  by  her  two  companions; 
and  he  hears  her  confess  to  the  other  girls  that  she 
is  in  love  with  himself.  An  explanation  ensues,  in 
which  Sakiintala  is  considerably  assisted  by  the  two 
damsels.  The  Raja  promises  that  his  other  queens 
shall  never  rival  her  in  his  affections.  He  presses 
for  an  immediate  marriage,  like  the  Gandharva  mar- 
riages in  the  heaven  of  Indra,  in  ,which  no  rites  are 
performed,  but  the  pair  simply  vow  mutual  allegi- 
ance. She  pleads  the  necessity  for  consulting  her 
companions. 

The  Gandharva        In  the  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth  acts 

marriage. 

the  union  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  The 
Raja  has  given  Sakuntald  a  marriage-ring,  on  which 
his  name  is  engraved.  But  the  companions  of 
Sakiintald  have  their  doubts.  The  Raja  has  returned 
to  his  capital,  promising  to  send  his  minister  for 
SakiintaU  ;  but  he  may  forget  her  altogether  in  the 
society  of  his  other  consorts.     They  expect,  how- 
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ever,  that  Kanwa  will  approve  of  the  marriage.  At  chapter  vi 
this  point  in  the  story  a  Brahmanical  incident  isThecuwo. 
introduced,  which  mars  the  plot.  Sakuntald  inad- 
vertently offends  an  irascible  sage,  named  Durvdsas, 
who  is  paying  a  visit  to  the  hermitage.  In  return 
he  pronounces  a  curse,  that  her  husband  should 
forget  her  until  he  saw  the  ring  again. 

The  fourth  act  opens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  The  parting. 
the  hermitage.  Kanwa  has  returned  from  the  pil- 
grimage. He  fully  approves  of  the  union,  and 
exults  in  the  fact  that  Sakiintald  is  about  to  become 
a  mother.  He  proposes  to  send  her  under  a  suitable 
escort  to  her  royal  husband  at  tlie  capital.  She  takes 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  companions  and  scenes 
of  her  girlhood ;  and  then  leaves  the  hermitage  in 
charge  of  Gautaml  and  a  deputation  of  hermits. 

The  fifth  act  opens  in  a  room  in  the  palace  of  the  8aktiiitai4  re- 
old  capital  at  Hastinapur.  Raja  Dushyanta  is  sit- 
ting with  the  Brdhman  jester.  One  of  the  queens 
is  heard  in  the  distance,  singing  some  significant 
strains  to  the  effect  that  the  Raja  has  lately  neglected 
her  for  the  society  of  one  of  his  other  queens.  The 
Raja  sends  the  Brdhman  to  tell  her  that  he  has  taken 
the  reproof  as  it  was  intended  ;  but  Mdthavya  rather 
hesitates  to  enter  the  presence  of  a  jealous  lady.  At 
this  point  the  deputation  of  hermits  arrives  with 
SakiintaU.  They  are  ushered  into  the  consecrated 
fire-chamber,  where  they  are  received  into  the  royal 
presence.  The  Raja  admires  the  graceful  form  of 
Sakiintald,  but  cannot  remember  her.  The  hermits 
deliver  a  message  from  Kanwa,  sanctioning  the  mar- 
riage, and  delivering  Saktintald  to  his  charge.  The 
Kaja  denies  having  ever  been  united  to  her.  Gau- 
taml imveils  the  face  of  Sakiintald,  but  the  Raja 
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CHAPTER  VI.  fails  to  recall  her  features.  She  is  beautiful  and  tempt- 
ing, but  she  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  must 
therefore  be  another  man's  wife,  and  he  consequently 
refuses  to  take  her.  Sakiintald  tries  to  produce  the 
ring,  but  discovers  to  her  horror  that  she  has  lost  it. 
She  lias,  in  fact,  dropped  it  in  the  Ganges  whilst  in 
the  act  of  worship.  She  covers  her  face  with  a 
mantle  and  bursts  into  tears.  She  is  in  a  painful 
position,  which  can  only  be  understood  by  a  famili- 
arity with  Hindu  ideas.  If  she  is  what  the  Raja 
proclaims  her  to  be,  she  can  never  be  received  back 
in  her  father's  house  and  home.  If,  on  the  contrar}^, 
she  had  been  united  to  the  Raja,  she  could  not 
render  herself  independent  of  her  lord ;  even  if  he 
condemned  her  to  the  lot  of  a  handmaid  in  his 
household,  she  must  accept  the  position.  The  Raja, 
however,  refuses  to  accept  another  man's  wife  on 
any  terms.  At  length  he  consults  his  family  priest, 
who  offers  her  an  asylum  in  his  house  until  her  child 
is  born.  But  at  this  juncture  there  is  a  miracle.  A 
celestial  nymph  descends  from  heaven  and  caiTies 
her  away  3  and  it  subsequently  appears  that  she  is 
carried  away  to  the  holy  retreat  of  the  sage  Kasyapa, 
where  she  receives  every  attention  from  his  wife 
Aditf. 

Tho" lost  ring"       The  sixtli  act  ODons  in  a  street.     The  rinff  has 

recovered.  ,  , 

been  discovered  inside  a  fish.  The  ring  is  carried 
to  the  Raja,  and  he  at  once  remembers  Saktintald. 
The  fisherman  is  dismissed  with  rich  rewards,  whilst 
the  Raja  sinks  into  a  state  of  deep  sorrow  over  the 
memory  of  his  lost  love. 
Mythical  inci-  Tlio  scono  changos  to  the  garden  of  the  palace. 

'  The  nymph  again  descends.     She  has  been  com- 

missioned by  the  mother  of  Saktintald  to  see  how  it 
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fares  with  Raja  Dushyanta.     The  Raja,  in  his  pro-  chapter  yi. 

found  melancholy,  has  prohibited  the  celebration  of 

the   vernal    festival.      He    draws    the    portrait    of 

Sakdntala  from  memory.     At  last  he  is  honoured 

by   Indra  w^itli   being  appointed   to  command  the 

host  of  gods  or  Devatas  in  a  war  against  the  giants, 

and  he  is  carried  away  by  the  charioteer  of  Indra. 

The  seventh  act  opens  in  tlie  sky.  The  Raja  has  Thereconcma- 
defeated  the  giants,  and  is  proceeding  through  the 
air.  The  cliarioteer  descends  into  the  retreat  of  Kas- 
yapa.  The  Raja  sees  a  little  boy  playing  with  lions, 
and  his  heart  yearns  towards  him.  He  discovers  that 
the  child  is  his  own  son.  He  meets  Saktintala.  All 
is  explained,  and  the  pair  live  happily  for  the  rest 
of  their  days.  The  boy  is  named  Bharata.  Ho 
grows  up  and  becomes  a  conqueror  of  the  world. 
To  this  day  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  is  known 
in  popular  tradition  as  the  land  of  Bharata. 

There  is  anotlier  drama,  whicli  is  wanting  in  tlie The" stolon 

,  ,  *^  Marriage." 

poetry  and  sentiment  which  characterize  Saktintala, 
but  is  more  interesting  from  the  romantic  character 
of  its  incidents.  It  is  called  ^^  Malatl  and  Mddhava," 
or  the  "Stolen  Marriage."  The  idea  of  a  stolen 
marriage  in  Brahmanical  times  would  be  regarded 
with  a  feeling  of  horror ;  and  the  idea  of  an  elope- 
ment, even  if  it  terminated  in  marriage,  would  cast 
a  stain  of  infamy  on  the  whole  family.  Marriage, 
according  to  Brahmanical  ideas,  is  a  sacrament. 
Every  father  is  bound,  by  religious  duty,  to  provide 
a  husband  for  his  daughter,  and  a  wife  for  his  son. 
Any  failure  in  this  respect  is  impious,  and  any 
attempt  to  render  the  parental  arrangement  nugatory 
is  an  act  of  disobedience  and  wickedness  on  the 
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CHAPTER  VI.  part  of  the  child.  But  Buddhism  regards  mamage 
in  a  very  diflFerent  light.  From  the  monastic  point 
of  view  marriage  is  a  mistake.  It  serves  to  per- 
petuate existence,  and  retain  mankin<l  within  the 
vortex  of  successive  transmigrations.  But  Dharma 
looks  more  kindly  upon  married  life,  and  the  do- 
mestic relations  generally.  It  enjoins  the  duties  of 
the  affections  between  husband  and  wife,  parents 
and  children,  and  leaves  the  young  people  in  a 
great  measure  to  form  their  own  attachments.  The 
conflict  between  these  two  conceptions  of  marriage 
was  no  doubt  carried  on  during  the  age  when  the 
breach  between  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  was 
widening  into  antagonism,  but  in  modem  times 
nearly  every  trace  has  died  out,  excepting  in  Brah- 
manical  forms  of  Kshatriya  traditions  of  the  Sway- 
amvara.  It  forms,  however,  a  remarkable  featui-e 
of  this  curious  drama  "  of  M61atf  and  Mddhava," 
which  so  far  furnishes  a  picture  of  old  Hind6  life 
under  Buddhist  forms.  In  a  word,  this  drama  is  a 
full  expression  of  a  revolt  against  the  Brahmanical 
conception  of  marriage,  and  strangely  enough  it  is 
carried  to  a  successful  issue  through  the  persevering 
efforts  of  an  old  Buddhist  nun. 

S^^^^yi^f  ***  The  hero  and  heroine  of  the  play  are  only  a 

pair  of  youthful  lovers  of  the  ordinary  type.  The 
leading  character  and  moving  spirit  is  the  old  Bud- 
dhist nun.  She  is  evidently  the  representative  of  a 
class  which  existed  in  ancient  times,  and  has  since 
become  extinct  in  India.  She  lives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  city  named  Padmavdti,"  where  for 
many  years  she  had  kept  a  school  after  the  Bud- 

^'  It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  city,  and  the  identification,  if  possible,  would 
lead  to  no  result. 
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dhist  fashion.     She  herself  is  head  mistress,  and  two  ohaptbb  vl 
other   nuns  are  her   disciples   and  under-teachers. 
The  school,  however,  is  not  for  girls,  but  for  boys ; 
and  parents  in  remote  cities  send  their  sons  thither 
to  learn  logic  and  other  kindred  sciences. 

In  former  years  two  boys  went  to  this  school.  §*2J^"^* 
They  became  such  close  friends  that  they  vowed  if 
one  had  a  son  and  the  other  a  daughter,  the  two 
families  should  be  united  by  a  marriage.  When 
they  had  grown  to  manhood,  one  became  the  min- 
ister of  the  Baja,  and  the  father  of  the  heroine 
Mdlatf ;  the  other  became  a  minister  in  a  foreign 
state,  and  the  father  of  the  hero  Mddhava.  The 
Buddhist  nun  is  the  confidential  nurse  to  Mdlatf; 
and  at  the  same  time  receives  Mddhava  into  her 
school.  Her  task  is  simple  enough.  She  is  to  kindle 
a  mutual  passion  between  the  heroine  and  the  hero, 
and  thus  bring  about  a  marriage  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  design.  The  heroine  Mdlatf  lives 
secluded  in  her  father^s  house ;  but  M4dhava  is  sent 
on  various  pretences  to  walk  before  her  window; 
and  she  accordingly  looks  througli  her  casement, 
and  falls  in  love  with  him.  Again  Malatf  is  sent 
out  with  her  maidens  to  gather  flowers  in  the  temple 
gardens  of  Kama ; "  and  Mddhava  is  sent  to  the 
same  gardens,  and  there  sees  Mdlatf,  and  falls  in 
love  with  her.  But  a  Hindu  maiden  must  restrain 
her  feelings ;  and  thus  the  growing  passion  between  ' 
the  two  is  indicated  rather  than  described. 

Scarcely  are  the  pair  conscious  of  their  mutual  ^g^*** 
love  when  their  hopes  are  blighted.     A  certain  old 


'*  KkmtL  is  the  deity  of  love ;  tbe  Indian  Eros.    His  bow  is  stringed  with 
See  it^rOf  chap.  iz. 

31 
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CHAPTER  VL  courtier  is  the  favourite  of  the  Raja.     He  falls  in 
love  with  MAlatf,  and  prevails  on  the  Raja  to  sup- 
port his  suit.     The  Raja  asks  the  minister  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  courtier;  and  the  minis- 
ter dares  not  refuse.   An  intrigue  is  now  begun  after 
Hindu  fashion.     The  minister  is  the  most  obedient 
servant  of  the  Raja.      To  please  the  Raja  he  will 
sacrifice  his  blooming  daughter  to  the  old  courtier. 
Meantime  the  Buddhist  nun  knows  her  cue.   She  is  to 
promote  the  union  of  Mdlati  and  Madhava  at  all  risks; 
but  the   minister  is  not  to  appear  in  the  matter. 
Whatever  may  become  of  his  daughter,  the  minister 
must  preserve  the  favour  of  the  Raja.     Whilst  filled 
with  secret  disgust,  he  is  to  feign  delight  at  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  the  old  courtier.     Whilst 
filled  with  secret  joy,  he  is  to  feign  displeasure  at 
the  marriage  of  Mdlatl  and  Mddhava.     In  a  word, 
the  play  is  a  succession  of  artifices,  such  as  are  re- 
garded by  Hindus  generally  as  the  height  of  clever- 
ness and  ability. 

l"*Ite«!^''^<'        In  the  first  instance  the  Buddhist  nun  seeks  to 

Buddhist  nun. 

familiarize  the  unsophisticated  heroine  with  the  idea 
of  revolting  against  the  will  of  her  father,  and  run- 
ning away  with  her  lover.  But  she  proceeds  very 
cautiously,  and  by  innuendoes  rather  than  by  direct 
counsel.  In  her  capacity  of  nurse  she  pays  a  visit 
to  her  young  charge.  She  laments  that  Mdlati  is 
to  be  sacrificed  to  age  and  ugliness,  but  adds  that 
she  is  bound  to  obey  her  father.  She  hints  at  the 
story  of  Sakiintald,  who  bestowed  herself  upon  the 
lover  of  her  choice ;  but  adds  that  such  an  example 
should  not  be  followed.  She,  however,  descautS 
upon  the  noble  birth  and  great  merits  of  Mddhava. 
She  then  takes  her  leave,  exulting  in  the  idea  that 
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she  has  tutored  Mdlatl  to  hate  the  bridegroom,  to  chapteevi. 
doubt  her  father's  affection,  to  feel  that  an  elopement 
is  not  without  precedent,  and  that  Mddhava  is  wor- 
thy of  her  love. 

The  Buddhist  nun  next  brings  the  lovers  together  pwpairof  the 

^  o  loven. 

m  the  temple  garden  of  Siva.  Here  the  heroine 
and  hero  plight  their  troth.  At  this  point  Mdlatf 
is  brought  away  to  be  married  to  the  old  courtier. 
The  preparations  are  concluded  with  bewildering 
haste.  The  bride  and  her  maidens  proceed  on  their 
elephants  to  the  temple  of  Sri,  to  pray  that  nothing 
may  interrupt  the  holy  rite."  Mddhava  and  Maka- 
randa  are  already  at  the  temple,  and  peeping  at 
the  bridal  procession  through  a  lattice.  Drums  are 
heard.  The  white  umbrellas  tremble  over  the  heads 
of  the  bride  and  her  companions  like  white  lotuses. 
The  chowries  of  white  hair  float  about  like  swans. 
The  elephants  advance,  their  golden  bells  tinkling 
in  the  sunshine.  Every  howdah  is  filled  with  bevies 
of  blooming  damsels  singing  songs  of  rejoicing. 
The  elephants  kneel,  and  Mdlatl  descends  and  enters 
the  temple  accompanied  by  her  maidens. 

The  story  now  reaches  a  climax.  The  old  The  climax. 
courtier  is  waiting  at  home  to  receive  his  bride. 
Bat  the  Buddhist  nun  dashes  the  cup  of  happiness 
from  his  lips.  She  directs  Madhava  to  escape  with 
Mdlati  to  a  Buddhist  convent,  where  they  are  duly 
wedded.  Meantime  she  arrays  Makaranda,  the 
comrade  of  Mddhava,  in  the  wedding  garments  of 
Mdlati  to  personate  the  bride ;  and  sends  him  in  the 
marriage  procession  to  the  house  of  the  old  courtier. 
The  adventures  of  Makaranda  in  the  character 


1^  A  temple  to  Sri,  or  the  goddess  of  good  fortune,  is  built  in  the  neighbour • 
hovxl  of  everj  city.     Sri  is  identified  with  Lakshmi.    See  tn/ra,  chap.  ix. 
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CHAPTBR  VI.  of  a  bride  form  a  laughable  episode.     It  should  b6 
jJySteSSSii'**  explained  that  Makaranda  has  long  been  in  love 
with  the  sister  of  the  courtier,  and  is  beloved  in 
return.     The  interview  between  the  supposed  bride 
and  the  expectant  bridegroom  is  not  represented  on 
the  stage,  but  is  related  to  the  audience.     The  old 
courtier  was  very  devoted,  but  found  the  lady  very 
coy.     He  became  somewhat  rude,  but  met  with  a 
startling  rebuff.     He  left  the  apartment  in  a  rage; 
and  his  sister  then  went  in  to  reason  with  the  bride. 
Instead  of  a  sister-in-law,  she  found  a  lover;  and 
ultimately  fled  with  him,  after  the  fashion  set  by 
Mdlatf  and  Mddhava.     The  two  bridegrooms  were 
subsequently  introduced  to  the  Raja,  who   was  at 
once  reconciled  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  congratu- 
lated the  minister   and   disappointed   favourite  on 
their  new   kinsmen.     Here  the  story  is  virtually 
brought  to  a  close. 
piSy?°^^'*^*         It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  amusement  which  would 
be  produced  in  a  Hindu  zenana  by  the  performance 
of  such  a  drama  as  that  of  Mdlatf  and  Mddhava. 
The  ardour  and  devotion  of  the  young  men,  the  run- 
away marriages,  and   the   discomfiture  of  the  old 
bridegroom,  would  all  be  in  exact  accordance  with 
zenana  tastes.     But  certain  episodes  are  introduced 
into  the  original  drama,  which  mar  the  plot  by  their 
sensational  character,  and  which  are  only  useful  as 
illustrating  that  dark  form  of  the  worship  of  Durgd, 
which  was  practised  in  ancient  times.     Tliis  god- 
dess was  propitiated  by  human  sacrifices,  and  on 
two  occasions  Mdlatf  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
off  to  lier  shrine,  and  would  have  been  slaughter- 
ed before  the  idol  had  she  not  been  rescued  by 
Mddhava.     Tlie  particulars  will  accordingly  be 


J 
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viewed  hereafter   in   dealing  with  the  worship  of  chapter  vl 

It  is  difiScult  to  arrive  at  any  approximate  idea  JJe'SlSSSt*^ 
of  the  age  in  which  the  Sanskrit  dramas  were  com-  ****"• 
posed.  They  are  not  mentioned  hy  tlie  Greeks, 
and  they  do  not  apparently  contain  any  reference  to 
the  Mussulman  invaders.  They  may  therefore  be 
referred  to  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  But  social  development  amongst  the  Hindus 
is  of  slow  growth ;  and  even  in  the  progress  of  cen- 
turies the  outer  life  of  the  people  undergoes  but  few 
important  changes.  The  Sanskrit  Theatre  furnishes 
valuable  illustrations  of  that  resignation  and  habitual 
self-control,  which  specially  mark  the  Hindu  people ; 
but  it  is  wanting  in  that  power  of  characterization 
to  which  the  Shakspearian  drama  owes  its  force  and 
brilliancy. 

^<  See  infrOf  chap.  ix. 


CnAPTER  VII. 


THE    RAJPOOTS. 


CHAPTER VII.  The  Rajpoots,  or  sons  of  Rajas,  are  the  noblest 
Sie^oidiSmSiy  and  proudest  race  in  India.  With  the  exception  of 
SSia.  ^  the  Jews  there  are,  perhaps,  no  living  people  of 
higher  antiquity  or  purer  descent.  They  claim  to 
be  representatives  of  the  Kshatriyas ;  the  descend- 
ants of  those  Aryan  warriors  who  conquered  the 
Punjab  and  Hindustan  in  times  primeval.  To  this 
day  they  display  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  d.nd  Rdmdyana.  They 
form  a  military  aristocracy  of  the  feudal  type.  They 
are  brave  and  chivalrous,  keenly  sensitive  of  an 
affront,  and  especially  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their 
women.  Their  chiefs,  when  occasion  serves,  are 
prepared  to  lead  the  life  of  outlaws,  like  the  Pindava 
brothers,  or  to  go  into  exile  with  the  silent  haughti- 
ness of  Rdma.  Indeed,  but  for  the  paramount  power 
of  the  British  government,  they  would  still  carry  on 
bloody  feuds  for  generations,  or  engage  in  deadly 
wars  which  would  end  only  in  extermination. 

The  Rajpoots  are  the  links  between  ancient  and 
modern  India.  In  days  of  old  they  strove  with  the 
kings  of  Magadha  for  the  suzerainty  of  Hindustan 
from  the  Indus  to  the  lower  Gangetic  valley.   They 


Belles  of  the 
Vedlc  Aryan 
Kflhatrij^ 
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maintained  imperial  thrones  at  Lahore  and  Delhi,  chaptebvii. 
at  Kanouj  and  Ayodhyd.  In  later  revolutions  their 
seats  of  empire  have  been  shifted  further  west  and 
south,  but  the  Rajpoot  kingdoms  still  remain  as  the 
relics  of  the  old  Aryan  aristocracy.  At  some  remote 
period  the  Chohan  dynasty  of  Ayodhyd  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  remote  west,  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Chittore  on  the  fertile  uplands  of  Meywar.  Later 
OD,  during  the  convulsions  which  followed  tlie  Mus- 
sulman invasions,  the  Rahtore  dynasty  of  Kanouj 
was  transferred  still  further  to  the  west,  to  the 
sandy  wastes  of  Marwar  beyond  the  Aravulli  hills. 
At  the  same  time  the  dynasties  of  Lahore  and  Delhi 
faded  away  from  history,  and  perchance  have  re- 
appeared in  more  remote  quarters  of  India.  The 
Rajpoots  still  retain  their  dominion  in  the  west, 
whilst  their  ppwer  and  influence  have  been  felt  in 
every  part  of  India;  and  to  this  day  a  large  Rajpoot 
element  characterizes  the  populations,  not  only  of 
the  Punjab  and  Hindustan,  but  of  the  Dekhan  and 
Peninsula. 

The  Rajpoot  empire  of  a  remote  antiquity  is  re-  5{?^2°M°i- 
presented  in  the  present  day  by  the  three  kingdoms  JSJ.*^*^'^" 
of  Meywar,  Marwar,  and  Jeypore.  Meywar,  better 
known  as  Chittore  or  Udaipore,  is  the  smallest  but 
most  important  of  the  three.  It  forms  the  garden  of 
Rajpootana  to  the  eastward  of  the  Aravulli  range. 
Westward  of  the  range  is  the  dreary  desert  of  Mar- 
war. Northward  of  Meywar  lies  the  territory  of 
Jeypore,  the  intermediate  kingdom  between  Mey- 
war and  the  Mussulmans.  Meywar  is  a  remote 
region  of  fruitful  hills;  a  land  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
barley.  Towards  the  Mussulmans,  her  left  flank 
was  guarded  by  the  Aravulli  chain  and  sandy  wastes 
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CHAPTER viL  of  Marwar ;  her  front  was  covered  by  the  kingdom 

of  Jeypore.* 
High  deaoent  ot  In  fomier  times  the  sovereigns  of  Mey war  were 
^^^^}^  known  as  the  Ranas  of  Chittore;  they  are  now 
iJiS^J™  known  as  the  Ranas  of  Udaipore,  They  belong 
to  the  blue  blood  of  Rajpoot  aristocracy.  They  are 
Sesodian  Chohans ;  the  ornament  of  the  thirty-six 
royal  races  of  Rajpootana.*  They  are  descended 
from  the  old  Surya-vansa  of  AyodhyA;  the  Solar 
race,  or  children  of  the  Sun.  To  this  day  the  golden 
sun  on  a  black  disc  of  ostrich  feathers  forms  the 
royal  insignia  of  the  sovereigns  of  Udaipore, 
Their  purity  of  blood  is  renowned  throughout  all 
India.  The  Rahtores  of  Marwar,  the  Kutchwahas  of 
Jeypore,  and  indeed  all  the  Rajpoot  chieftains  in 
India,  are  alike  prepared  to  do  homage  to  the  Sun- 
descended  Rana.  To  the  Hindus  he  is  the  living 
representative  of  the  Solar  race  of  Rdma  and 
Ikswdku.  To  the  Mussulman  he  is  the  descendant 
of  Noushirvan  and  the  ancient  Persian  kings.^ 

^  The  three  different  Rajpoot  kingdoms  are  sometimes  called  by  different 
names : — (1)  Meywar,  as  already  stated,  was  anciently  known  as  Chittore ;  bat 
since  Chittore  was  captured  by  the  Emperor  Akber,  and  a  new  capital  nas 
founded  at  Udaipore,  the  soTereig:n  has  been  called  the  Rana  of  Udaipore.  (2) 
Harwar  is  often  called  Jodfapore,  after  the  capital  of  that  name.  (3)  Jeypore 
is  sometimes  known  as  Amber.  Besides  these  three  principal  kingdoms  there  an 
other  Rajpoot  states,  which  will  be  brought  under  notice  as  occasions  arise  in 
dealing  with  later  Mussulman  and  Mahratta  history.  They  include  Bikaneer, 
Kishengurh,  Jessulmere,  Eotah,  Boondi,  Haraoti,  Sirohi,  &o.  There  was  also  sn 
ancient  Rajpoot  empire  in  the  western  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  known  as  Anhilwant. 
See  Tud's  Rajasfhan. 

*  The  names  of  the  thirty-six  royal  races  are  enumerated  by  Colonel  Tod ; 
but  they  may  be  said  to  hare  passed  away  from  the  history  of  India,  and  hsre 
become  mere  relics  of  an  unknown  antiquity.  In  the  present  day  the  two  most 
important  races  are  the  Chohans  and  the  Rhatores.  The  Chohans  migrated  from 
Ayodhy&  to  Meywar ;  the  Rhatores  from  Eanouj  to  Marwar.  The  Chohans  also 
established  themselves  in  Guzerat.  Jeypore  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  by  a 
Rajpoot  tribe  known  as  the  Kutchwahas  of  Ayodhy&. 

*  The  connection  between  the  Ranas  of  Udaipore  and  the  ancient  Tetsiaa 
kings  is  a  mere  matter  of  legend,  to  be  belieyed  or  not  according  to  indiridual 
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The  social  condition  of  the  Rajpoots  is  reflected  chapter  vti. 
iu  the  Hindu  epics  and  dramas ;  but  of  their  sub-  djSsu"""" 
stantive  history  prior  to  the  Mussulman  invasion 
nothing  has  been  preserved  beyond  the  graphic 
description  of  the  king  and  the  people,  which  has  . 
been  presented  by  Hiouen-Thsang.*  There  is  a 
strange  mythical  distinction  between  the  Solar  and 
a  so-called  Lunar  race,  whicli  has  long  been  a 
difficulty  to  genealogists.  The  legend  of  a  Solar 
race  at  Ayodhyd  and  Kanouj  is  apparently  an  out- 
growth of  the  worship  of  the  Sun.  The  so-called 
Lunar  race^  or  children  of  the  Moon,  possessed  two 
kingdoms ;  one  on  either  side  of  the  Solar  empire. 
Thus  there  was  one  Lunar  kingdom  at  Patali-putra, 
and  another  at  Delhi ;  but  neither  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  worship  of  the  Moon ;  and  the  legend 
of  the  race  is  only  associated  with  the  Moon  as  an 
antithesis  or  antagonism  to  the  Sun.  The  Rdmdyana 
refers  to  the  Solar  dynasty  of  Ikswdku  and  Rdma. 
The  Mahd  Bhdrata  refers  to  the  Lunar  race  of  Puru, 
Bhdrata,  and  the  Pdndavas.  The  Greeks  say 
nothing  of  these  rival  races ;  they  only  distinguish 
between  the  Punjab  empire  of  Porus,  and  the 
Gangetic  empire  of  Sandrokottos.  Even  in  Hindii 
tradition  the  distinction  appears  as  a  mere  dream 
of  the  genealogists,  without  any  authentic  origin. 
But  still  from  a  remote  antiquity  there  was 
a  traditionary  struggle  between  Delhi  and  Kanouj 
for  the  supremacy.  When  the  Mussulmans  were 
pouring  through    the   gates   of  India,*^  Delhi  and 


sentiment.  Compare  Tod's  Bajast'han,  Yol.  i.,  chaps,  i.— iii.  Also  Annals  of 
Hejwar  in  the  same  Tolume,  chaps,  i. — ^iii. 

*  See  ante,  page  266. 

'  In  a  preTious  chapter  (see  page  8)  the  Aryan  and  Taranian  gates  of  India 
have  been  placed  somewhat  artificially  at  the  two  different  extremities  of  Hindustan* 
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cHAPTBRvii.  Kanouj  were  still  at  feud.®  The  Chohan  of  Delhi 
had  carried  off  a  Rah  tore  princess  from  Kanouj,  and 
in  revenge,  Kanouj  had  encouraged  the  Mussulmans 
to  advance  against  Delhi.  The  result  was  that 
Delhi  fell,  but  Kanouj  shared  her  fate.  The 
resistless  tide  of  invasion  carried  away  both  cities 
and  flowed  down  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna.  The  Raja  of  Kanouj*  perished  in  the 
Ganges.  His  son  took  horse  with  a  gallant  band  of 
followers,  and  established  a  new  Rahtore  empire  in 
the  desert  of  Marwar.  Thus  the  old  Solar  and 
Lunar  empires  passed  away  from  India.' 
Abduction  Of  The  abduction  of  the  Rajpoot  princess  of  Kanouj 

gritio^ythe  by  the  Chohan  Raja  of  Delhi  is  celebrated  in  the 
lays  of  Kavi  Chand  Burddi,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  national  bards  of  the  Rajpoots.®     The  incidents 


But  according  to  MuBsulman  tradition,  Cabul  and  Candahar  are  reckoned  as  the 
two  gates  of  Hindustan ;  Cabnl  as  the  gate  to  Turan  and  Candahar  to  Iran. 

0  It  is  difficult  to  ayoid  the  conclusion  that  this  struggle  between  Delhi  and 
Kanouj  was  a  relic  of  the  old  antagonism  between  the  Rajpoots  of  Maharashtra, 
and  Siladitya  of  Kanouj  and  Magadha. 

''  It  is  possible  that  the  distinction  between  the  Solar  and  Lunar  races 
originated  in  the  antagonism  between  the  Br&hman  priest  and  Buddhist  monk ; 
or  possibly  to  some  extent  in  the  conflict  between  ihe  Indo- Aryan  and  Indo« 
Chinese  races.  The  empire  of  Kosala,  and  its  capital  at  Ayodhy&,  were  certainly 
Brahmanical  in  character,  and  associated  with  the  Sun  as  Vishnxu  The  Punjab, 
to  say  the  least,  was  less  BrahmanicaL  It  was  an  ancient  centre  of  the  worship 
of  Indra,  who  was  always  regarded  as  an  enemy  by  the  Br&hmans ;  and  it  was 
also  a  stronghold  of  Buddhism.  Magadha  again  was  under  a  Lunar  dynasty,  and 
a  centre  of  Buddhism.  Krishna  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Lunar  race,  and  his 
modem  worship  is  certainly  a  substitute  for  Buddhism.  Indra  is  still  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Buddhist  population  of  Burma,  who  regard  him  as  king 
of  the  gods.  The  peacock  is  the  emblem  of  the  Solar  race ;  and  the  hare  is  the 
emblem  of  the  Lunar  race.  The  king  of  Burma  claims  to  be  descended  from 
both  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  and  consequently  both  the  peacock  and  the  hare  ap- 
dear  upon  his  throne  at  Mandaky.  Compare  also  Tod's  Eajasfhan,  toL  1, 
chaps,  iy.  to  yii. 

"A  paraphrased  translation  of  the  Pirthiraja  of  the  poet  Chand  has  been 
r  undertaken  by  Mr  Beames.     A  large  portion  has  already  appeared  in  the 

Indian  Antiquary,  a  valuable  collection  of  articles  and  translations,  edited  by 
Mr  James  Burgess.    The  popular  character  of  this  Journal,  and  the  reputation 
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are  surrounded  with  all  the  extravagant  imagery  chaptbrvil 
and  mythical  allusions  of  oriental  poetry,  but  are 
nevertheless  a  genuine  expression  of  Rajpoot  senti- 
ment. The  proud  Rahtore  of  Kanouj  performed 
a  mystic  ceremony,  which  was  an  assertion  of 
suzerainty,  like  the  ancient  horse-sacrifice,  but  in 
which  every  part  had  to  be  performed  by  a  feuda- 
tory chieftain  or  inferior  Raja.®  The  Chohan  was 
invited  to  attend,  but  disdained  to  listen  to  the  . 
arrogant  summons.  The  Rahtore  in  derision  set  up 
a  statue  to  represent  the  Chohan  as  a  door-keeper. 
The  ceremony  was  duly  performed,  and  followed  by 
a  Swayamvara  for  the  daughter  of  the  Rahtore. 
But  the  daughter  of  Kanouj  cared  for  none  amongst 
the  crowd  of  suitors.  In  her  secret  heart  she  pined 
for  the  love  of  the  Chohan  of  Delhi.  She  passed 
through  the    gallant   host    of    Rajpoot    chieftains, 

of   itfl    contribaton,    recommcnfl    it   to   all    who   are   interested   in   Indian 
ircha&ology. 

*  This  chUd-like  and  primitiye  ceremony  is  not  only  a  yeritable  relic  of 
antiquity,  hnt  is  still  practised  amongst  the  Bhoonyas,  in  the  tributary  Mahals. 
This  tribe  claims  to  be  of  Rajpoot  origin,  and  their  chiefs  exercise  the  right  of 
JMfAlling  the  neighbouring  Raja  of  Eeonjhur  in  the  old  Rajpoot  fashion  described 
by  the  poet  Ohand.  The  ceremony  was  performed  as  late  as  February,  1868,  and 
was  described  in  an  official  report  by  Mr  Ravenshaw,  the  Superintendent  of 
Cuttack.  All  the  officers  about  the  person  of  the  Raja  were  discharged  by 
Bhoonya  chiefs,  who  had  hereditary  duties  to  perform.  Thus  one  chief  acted  the 
part  of  the  royal  steed,  and  entered  the  hall  with  the  Raja  on  his  back.  Another 
acted  the  part  of  a  throne,  and  formed  with  his  back  and  arms  the  throne  on 
wMch  the  Raja  was  placed.  When  the  Raja  dismounted,  a  third  chief  gave  him 
a  **8oropa/'  or  honorary  head-dress,  by  winding  a  flexible  jungle-creeper  round 
the  royal  turban  ;  whilst  the  principal  chief  gave  the  Raja  a  **  tika,"  or  mark  of 
investiture  upon  the  forehead.  The  Bhoonya  chiefs  then  consider  that  they  have 
made  over  the  realm  to  the  new  Raja,  and  require  from  him  a  promise  that  he 
will  mle  justly,  and  deal  mercifully  with  his  people.  These  acts  of  the 
Bhoonyas  are  ratified  and  rendered  sacred  by  the  performance  of  a  portion  of  the 
rites  of  consecration  by  the  Br&hman  family  priests ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Brahmanical  ceremonies,  the  Bhoonyas  do  homage  and  make  offerings,  and 
escort  the  Raja,  mounted  on  his  steed  as  before,  to  his  apartments  in  the  palace. 
Details  of  this  ceremony  are  also  famished  by  Colonel  Dalton  in  his  '*  Descriptive 
Ethnology  of  Bengal,"  page  146« 
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cHiPTBttrn.  and  placed  the  marriage  garland  round  the  neck 
of  the  statue  of  the  Chohan.  At  the  sight  of  this  a 
mighty  uproar  filled  the  hall.  Tlie  Chohan  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  carried  off  his  bride.  Swords 
were  drawn,  blood  was  shed,  and  the  princess  her- 
self took  part  in  the  struggle.  Tlie  lover  prevailed 
against  the  father,  and  carried  off  his  prize  to 
Delhi.^^ 

The  tnsio  end.  From  that  liour  the  Chohan  was  enslaved  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Rahtore.  His  army  and  his  dominion 
were  alike  forgotten  as  he  basked  in  the  smiles  of 
his  bride.  The  Mussulman  war-cry  resounded 
through  the  Punjab,  but  the  Chohan  was  a  captive  at 
the  feet  of  his  queen.  The  enemy  thundered  at  the 
gates  of  Delhi,  and  then  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride  awoke  from  their  dream  of  pleasure.  The 
princess  armed  her  lord  for  the  battle.  She  conjured 
him  to  die  for  his  name  and  fame,  and  vowed  that 
she  would  follow  him.  The  Chohan  perished  in  the 
fight ;  and  the  Rahtore  ordered  the  pile  to  be  pre- 
pared, threw  herself  upon  the  flames,  and  joined  her 
bridegroom  in  the  mansions  of  the  Sun." 

^®  The  Rajpoot  soTereigns  of  Delhi  were  originallj  of  the  Tuar  race,  wbilsl 
the  Chohaos  reigned  at  Ajmere.  Bat  in  an  earlier  contest  between  Delhi  and 
Kanouj,  the  sovereign  of  Ajmere  had  given  powerful  help  to  Delhi,  and  obtained 
the  hand  of  a  Tuar  princess  as  a  reward.  A  son  was  bom  of  this  union,  named 
Pirthi  Raj ;  who  thus  had  a  Chohan  father  and  a  Tuar  mother.  When  Pirthi 
Raj  was  fi?e  years  of  age  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  Pirthi  Raj  was  the 
hero  who  carried  off  the  Kanouj  princess,  and  perished  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Mussulmans.    The  Kanouj  princess  was  named  Sanjogta. 

The  chronology  of  these  events  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  will  suffice  for  tho 
present  to  refer  them  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  of  the  Christian  eia. 
In  dealing  henceforth  with  Mussulman  annals  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
more  exact  chronology. 

'^  The  legend  of  the  Kanouj  princess  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  later  Rajpoot 
story.  The  following  incident,  half  romantic  and  half  tragic,  belongs  to  the  wly 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Sadoo,  heir  of  the  fief  of  Poogul  in  Jessnlmere,  was 
the  bravest  chieftain  of  his  age.  His  name  was  a  terror  throughout  the  deserts 
On  one  occasion  as  he  rode  from  a  foray  to  his  mountain  home,  a  Rajpoot  invited 
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The  early  invasions  of  the   Mussulmans  must  chaptebyii. 
have  inspired  the   Rajpoots  with  peculiar   horror.  JoSiXoTbIo. 
The  gallant  aristocracy  of  India  must  have  detested  Si^iSS?^ 
the  barbarians  from  the  north  with  all  the  hatred  of 
Iran  against  Turan.     The  fanatical  marauders  over- 
whelmed the  luxurious  cities  of  Lahore,  Delhi,  and 
Kanouj,  shouting  for   God  and  the  Prophet,  but 
caring  for  nothing  save  women  and  plunder.     Their 
war-cry  spread  terror  far  and  wide.     The  Rajpoot 
nobles  and  their  retainers  rode  forth   to  take  the 
field,  or  manned  the  walls  and  fortresses.     The  mul- 
titude flocked  to  the  temples,  whilst  the  Br4hmans 
performed  their  sacrifices  and  incantations,  and  im- 
plored the  gods  for  succour.     Women  and  children 
trembled  at  the  roar  of  battle  as  it  grew  nearer  and 
nearer  like  an  inundation  of  the  sea.     Some  were 
huddled  together  in  the  inner  chambers.     Others 
hid  themselves  in  secluded  gardens,  or  flocked   to 
the  roofs  of  palaces  to  gain  tidings  of  the  fight. 
It  was  a  war  of  iron  and  rapine  against  gold  and 
beauty.     The  brown   and   hardy  liosts   of  central 
Asia  scaled  the  walls,  scimitar  in  hand,  or  burst 
open  the  gates,  in  overwhelming  numbers.    The  fair- 
complexioned   Rajpoots  fought  with   chivalry  and 

him  to  his  dwelling,  and  gare  bim  good  cbeer.  The  daughter  of  the  house  saw 
Sadoo,  and  though  she  was  betrothed  to  another,  she  gare  her  bearfto  the  warrior 
of  Jessulmere.  Sadoo  became  enamoured  in  his  turn,  and  before  he  left  the  house, 
he  managed  to  intimate  his  passion.  The  cocoa-nut  was  sent  and  accepted,  and 
Sadoo  returned  to  her  father's  house  to  claim  his  bride.  But  when  the  marriage 
wa3  OTer,  and  he  was  escorting  her  to  her  new  home,  a  mortal  conflict  awaited 
him.  The  lover  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  had  sworn  that  be  would  be 
rerenged.  He  encountered  Sadoo,  and  the  two  chieftains  fought  desperately  at 
the  head  of  their  respectiye  followers.  The  bride  watched  anxiously  from  her  car, 
but  the  battle  was  soon  orer.  Sadoo  was  slain,  but  she  had  taken  her  resolution 
and  did  not  weep  a  tear.  The  pile  was  prepared  on  the  field.  She  sat  herself 
thereon  and  took  her  lord  in  her  arms.  The  fire  was  lighted;  and  the  flames  that 
were  to  have  carried  her  to  the  Sun,  reduced  the  living  and  the  dead  to  dust 
and  ashes.    Tod's  Rajasfhan^  vol.  i.,  pages  627,  629. 
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CHAPTER VII.  desperation,  but  they  fought  in  vain.  A  rush  of 
mailed  warriors,  a  clashing  of  swords  and  spears, 
piles  of  dead  and  dying  round  the  gateway,  and  the 
city  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  soldiers  who  knew  not 
how  to  pity  or  how  to  spare.  In  a  few  moments 
licentious  ruffians  were  penetrating  the  recesses  of 
zenanas,  seizing  shrinking  wives  and  daughters, 
tearing  off  their  necklaces  and  rings,  their  bracelets 
and  girdles,  or  subjecting  tljiem  to  ruder  insults 
from  which  humanity  recoils.  Nothing  was  sacred 
in  their  eyes.  They  ransacked  every  chamber  and 
every  shrine  in  their  thirst  for  jewels  and  treasure. 
They  filled  the  streets  and  houses  with  blood  ;  they 
hacked  and  hewed  at  temples  and  idols ;  they  broke 
down  Buddhist  saints  and  Brahmanical  deities;  they 
derided  the  relics  of  holy  men ;  they  profaned  the 
altars  of  the  gods ;  and  they  carried  off  young  men 
and  maidens,  and  even  the  priests  and  dancing  girls 
of  the  temples,  to  sell  as  slaves  in  the  bazaars  of 
Cabul  and  Ghuzni. 

Reflex  of  the  Old  Delhi  has  lonff  since  passed  away.     It  lies 

struggle  in  ex-  ^  fD  r  j 

btingruiiis.  buried  beneath  the  mounds  and  heaps,  which  still 
bear  the  name  of  Indra-prastha.  But  the  struggle 
between  Mussulman  and  Rajpoot  is  to  this  day  re- 
flected by  the  ruins.  A  Buddhist  temple  is  still 
standing,  but  the  images  of  saints  and  Buddhas  have 
been  cut  down  by  the  puritanical  idol-breakers  of 
Islam.  The  Hindu  colonnade  became  a  part  of  a 
Mussulman  palace,  but  both  are  now  in  ruins. 
Moorish  arches,  gateways,  courtyards,  and  tombs 
are  all  slowly  sinking  into  decay,  surrounded  by  the 
^  still  more  ancient  relics  of  Rajpoot  civilization.    The 

landscape  is  as  green  and  bright  as  ever ;  but  the 
pilgrim    who   ascends    the   column   of    Mussulman 
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Victory,  and  gazes  upon  the  scenes  around,  may  yet  chaptbrvii. 
recall  the  charges  and  war-cries  of  the  Mussulman 
horsemen,  and  the  sullen  groans  of  the  routed  Hindus 
as  they  were  trampled  down  by  their  own  elephants 
in  the  effort  to  escape  from  the  fatal  field.  AH,* how- 
ever, is  silent  and  solitary.  The  banners  of  Islam 
and  the  ensigns  of  Rajpoot  chivalry  have  alike  van- 
ished in  the  past ;  and  the  dust  of  victors  and  van- 
quished lie  bmied  beneath  the  mounds.^^ 

The  Mussulmans  conquered  the  valleys  of  the  gjp*^™  <>j^ 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  but  for  generations  they  cared ^i^^^<i«^«- 
not  to  attack  the  Rajpoots  in  their  southern  homes. 
Throughout  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
Ranas  of  Chittore  maintained  a  firm  front;  but 
about  the  year  1303  the  storm  of  invasion  burst 
upon  the  ancient  capital.  AUd-ud-deen,  the  slave- 
king,  was  Sultan  of  Delhi.  Ilis  Indian  conquests 
are  still  famous  in  Mussulman  annals ;  and  ho 
gathered  up  all  his  strength  for  the  capture  of 
Chittore.  The  city  was  doomed.  The  Rajpoots 
resisted  until  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  yield 
or  die ;  and  death  was  better  than  submission  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Siirya-vansa.  The  Rajpoot  women,  to 
the  number  of  thousands,  performed  the  dreadful 
Johur.  Huge  piles  of  timber  were  constructed  and 
set  on  fire.  The  hapless  women  moved  to  tlie  spot 
in  slow  procession,  and  threw  themselves  upon  tlie 
devouring  flames  rather  tlian  be  profaned  by  the 
aliens.      The    Rana   and    his   surviving    Rajpoots 

*'  The  colamn  of  Mussulman  victory,  known  as  the  Eootub,  is  well  known 
to  erery  one  who  has  visited  Delhi.  It  is  forty  feet  higher  than  the  London 
monument,  and  is  said  to  be  the  tallest  pillar  in  the  world.  It  is  a  lofty  column  of 
red  sandstone,  fifty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  but  tapering  away  very  gradually 
towards  the  top,  where  it  is  only  thirteen  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  five  galleries, 
at  suitable  intervals  from  each  other ;  and  on  its  outer  face  are  engraved  many 
texts  from  the  Koran. 
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cHAPTBEviL  aiTajed  themselves  in  saffron  robes,  and  prepared 
for  death.  Sword  in  hand  tliey  might  perchance 
force  a  way  of  escape,  and  plant  a  new  home  else- 
where; but  otherwise  they  would  perish  on  the 
tlireshold  of  their  devoted  city.  The  Sultan 
triumphed  over  the  Rana.  A  few  desperate  Raj- 
poots cut  their  way  through  the  lines  of  Islam,  and 
found  a  refuge  in  the  heart  of  the  AravuUi  hills, 
but  the  remainder  perished  without  the  walls.  The 
flame  and  smoke  of  the  Johur  was  still  rising  above 
the  hecatomb  of  female  victims,  when  All^-ud-deen 
made  his  way  through  heaps  of  slain  into  the  strong- 
hold of  Chittore.^* 

tt*jpootwMof         The  Sultan  did  not  retain  the  Raipoot  capitah 

iudepeudenoe  I  ,  • 

under  uamir.  JJ9  garrisoucd  tlio  couutry  with  Mussulmans,  but  he 
made  over  the  city  to  a  recreant  Rajpoot  chieftain 
of  Jhalore,  who  was  named  Maldeo.  But  Maldeo 
had  little  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  new  possession. 

^3  Tod's  Rajast'han,  vol.  i.,  page  266.  A  legend  has  been  preserred  bj  Co- 
lonel Tod  respecting  a  previous  attack  on  Chittore  by  the  same  Solum ;  bat  it 
betrays  too  many  marks  of  poetical  embellishment  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  amongst 
traditions  of  a  more  aathentic  character.  The  Sultan  is  said  to  have  been  in  love 
with  the  wife  of  the  Rana.  He  took  the  Rana  prisoner,  and  then  demanded  the 
lady  as  a  ransom.  The  Rana  and  his  attendants  were  confined  after  Tartar 
fashion  in  a  few  tents  in  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  cloths.  The  lady  was  to 
pay  him  a  farewell  visit  with  her  maidens,  and  then  to  enter  the  zenana  of  the 
Sultan.  Seven  hundred  Utters  were  prepared,  but  soldiers  were  placed  inside  in 
the  place  of  the  maidens ;  and  the  bearers  of  the  litters  were  only  soldiers  in  dis* 
guise.  The  litters  were  carried  into  the  enclosure,  and  the  soldiers  rescued  the 
Rana,  and  placed  him  on  a  fleet  horse  which  reached  Chittore  in  safety.  The 
soldiers,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  all  slain  in  their  efforts  to  cover  ttie  re- 
treat of  their  royal  master.  Tod's  Rajast'han,  vol.  i..  Annals  of  Meywar,  chap.  vL 

Although  the  story  is  here  treated  as  somewhat  apocryphal,  it  is  widely  known 
in  Rajpoot  tradition,  and  may  have  some  substratum  of  truth.  Orientals  are 
often  influenced  by  the  tender  passion,  but  they  are  not  prone  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  wives  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  old  Kshatriya  laws  of 
war,  the  wife  is  the  prize  of  the  conqueror ;  and  the  possession  of  the  wife  is  an 
undeniable  assertion  of  conquest.  Indeed  the  idea  of  capture  finds  expressioii  in 
Rujpoot  sentiment,  as  it  did  in  old  Kshatriya  tradition.  The  Rajpoot  prides  him* 
self  on  his  horse,  his  lance,  and  his  mistress ;  but  he  wins  his  mistress  by  bis 
horse  and  lance. 
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The  band  of  exiles  in  the  Aravulli  hills  was  headed  chaptbbvil 
by  a  prince  of  the  royal  line  named  Hamir ;  and  all 
the  lawless  and  adventurous  warriors  of  the  time 
were  eager  to  join  his  banners.  The  exploits  of  Hamir 
became  famous  far  and  wide.  At  times  he  descended 
from  his  fastnesses,  and  desolated  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword ;  and  then  returned  to  his  mountain 
home,  perchance  with  the  head  of  an  enemy  at  his 
saddle-bow.  Meantime  Maldeo  was  paralyzed.  He 
was  shut  up  in  |iis  fortresses,  whilst  Hamir  was  de- 
yastating  the  plains.^* 

At  last  Maldeo  thought  to  inveigle  Hamir  into  a  Hamirin- 
matrimonial  alliance.  He  had  a  daughter,  but  ^*^*^'^™*'^'^®- 
according  to  Rajpoot  ideas  she  was  a  widow.  The 
fact  was  not  generally  known,  but  she  had  been 
betrothed  in  her  infancy,  and  lost  her  husband 
whilst  still  a  child.  Accordingly  Maldeo  sent  the 
cocoa-nut  of  marriage  to  Hamir."  The  young 
Rana  was  taken  by  surprise.  His  companions  urged 
him  to  refuse  the  cocoa-nut.  They  knew  not  of 
the  previous  betrothal,  but  they  suspected  that 
Maldeo  intended  either  an  insult  or  a  snare. 
Hamir,  however,  was  not  to  be  dissuaded.  He  was 
prepared  to  undertake  any  risk  that  would  enable 
him  to  visit  Chittore.  He  accepted  the  cocoa-nut, 
and  proceeded  to  the  ancient  capital.  The  sons  of 
Maldeo  came  out  to  meet  him,  but  no  marriage 
symbol  was  hanging  on  the  city  gate.^^    Maldeo  and 


i«  Tod's  Bajast'han,  vol.  i.  page  269.  -    ^  See  antef  page  25. 

^^  This  Bajpoot  symbol  is  known  as  the  Torun.  It  consists  of  three  wooden 
ban  formed  into  a  triangle,  having  the  apex  crowned  with  the  image  of  a  peacock. 
The  Tonin  was  supposed  to  be  placed  oyer  the  portal  of  the  bride's  house,  and  the 
bridegroom  was  to  break  it  with  his  lance,  whilst  her  damsels  defended  it 
from  the  parapets  by  assaiUng  him  with  missiles  of  yarious  kinds.  When  the 
Tonm  is  broken  the  damsels  retire.    Tod's  Bajast'han,  toI.  i.,  p.  271. 

22 
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ciiAPTEEvii.  his  kinsmen  received  the  Rana  with  folded  hands, 
and  presented  liim  to  his  bride ;  but  there  was  no 
ceremony  and  no  rejoicing.  The  garments  of  the 
pair  were  tied  together,  and  Hamir  was  left  alone 
with  his  bride.  Then  he  knew  that  he  had  married 
a  widow.^^ 

SSSSSd  bT"  The  insult  must  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the 

proud  Rajpoot.  His  bride  was  a  widow  only  in 
name,  and  she  had  lost  her  husband  before  she 
could  remember  his  face.  But  the  fact  remained 
that  she  had  been  betrothed  to  another.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  averting  the  wrath  of  the  bridegroom  by 
whispering  a  way  by  which  he  might  recover  Chit- 
tore  ;  but  Hamir  bound  himself  and  his  successors 
by  a  solemn  oath  never  again  to  wed  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Jhalore.  He  carried  his  bride  to  his 
mountain  house,  and  received  some  lands  as  dowry, 
but  he  was  only  biding  his  time.  A  son  was  born. 
Maldeo  was  absent  from  the  capital  oh  a  foreign 
expedition.  The  wife  of  Hamir  proceeded  to  Chit- 
tore  to  place  her  infant  son  before  the  shrine  of 
the  god  Siva,  but  in  reality  to  win  over  the  chieftains 
to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Rana.  Her  end  was 
gained.  Hamir  was  admitted  into  the  city,  and 
Maldeo  discovered  that  his  possession  had  passed 
away.^® 

^m^^^?^^       The  capture  of  Cbittore  by  Alla-ud-deen  proved 

1304-1534       ^^  i^g  Q^]y  ^  spasmodic  eflEbrt.     The  invasions  of  the 

Turks  and  Afghans  had  spent  their  force,  and  the 
Mussulman  empire  in  Hindustan  was  weakened  by 

"  Tod,  Tol.  i.,  p.  271. 

^^  Ibid.  The  tradition  of  Hamir,  bis  marriage,  and  his  recotery  of  Cbittore, 
is  recorded  at  length  by  Colonel  Tod.  Bajast'ban,  vol.  i.,  Meywar,  chap.  Ti.  The 
erents  may  be  referred  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Chittore  vaa 
captured  1304. 
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revolution  and  dismemberment.  Under  Hamir  and  chaptervil 
his  successors  Chittore  recovered  all  her  former 
power  and  glory,  and  for  two  centuries  the  Sesodian 
Chohans  maintained  their  independence  in  their 
native  hills,  whilst  exercising  suzerainty  over  the 
greater  part  of  Rajpootana.^*  Marwar  and  Jeypore 
alike  paid  homage  to  the  representative  of  the  Stirya- 
vansa,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  every 
chieftain  on  Rajpoot  soil. 

In  these  days  of  prosperity  the  Ranas  of  Chittore  J^gJ^^f^ 
kept  the  Mussulmans  at  bay,  and  fought  their  foes 
and  married  their  wives  like  their  fathers  of  old  At 
this  period  an  incident  occitrred,  which  illustrates 
more  plainly  than  the  marriage  of  Hamir,  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  Rajpoots  as  regards  the 
purity  of  their  wives.  If  a  woman  had  been 
captured  by  force  of  arms,  after  the  conquest  of  all 
lier  kinsmen,  it  seems  to  have  mattered  little 
whether  she  had  been  previously  married  or 
betrothed.  She  had  become  the  prize  of  valour,  the 
trophy  of  victory.  But  if  the  mystic  cocoa-nut  was 
sent  in  her  name,  it  was  deemed  essential  that  she 
should  never  have  been  betrothed  to  another  man ; 
and  that  even  her  name  should  never  have  been 
associated  in  thought  or  word  with  the  possibility 
of  her  being  intended  for  another.  In  1373  Lakha 
Rana  ascended  the  throne  of  Chittore.  He  had  a 
son  named  Chonda.  At  that  time  the  Rao  of  Marwar 
Lad  a  daughter,  and  he  sent  the  cocoa-nut  of  mar- 
riage to  Chonda,  son  of  Lakha.  The  cocoa-nut 
was  carried  to  the  capital,  but  Chonda  was  absent 

^'  Chittore  was  captured  by  AUSt-ud-dcen  in  1304 ;  by  Bahadur  Shah  of 
Gozerat  in  1534 ;  and  by  Akber  in  1567.  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centories  Chittore  was  tolerably  free  from  Mussulman  aggression. 
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oHAPTEEvii.  from  Chittore.  Tlie  old  Rana  Lakha  entertained 
the  messenger,  and  jested  with  him,  saying,  "  When 
my  son  returns  he  will  take  the  cocoa-nut ;  the  play- 
thing, I  suppose,  was  not  intended  for  a  grey- 
beard like  me."  The  jest  reached  the  ears  of 
Chonda  and  aroused  his  pride.  His  father  had 
raised  a  doubt  about  the  bride,  and  he  would  not 
take  the  cocoa-nut,  which  might  have  been  intend- 
ed for  his  father.  The  Rana  was  perplexed.  To 
reject  the  cocoa-nut  was  to  arouse  the  wrath  of 
Marwar.  His  son  was  still  obstinate.  So  the  old 
Raja  took  the  cocoa-nut  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  of  Marwar.  But  Chonda  lost  not 
only  the  bride  but  the  throne.  He  was  required  to 
swear  that  if  the  bride  gave  birth  to  a  son  h^  would 
renounce  the  kingdom.  After  a  while  a  son  was 
born,  and  named  Mokul.  Five  years  afterwards 
the  Rana  died,  and  Chonda  was  the  first  to  pay 
homage  to  the  infant  Rana.  Henceforth  Chonda 
was  as  loyal  as  the  hero  Bhlshma,  and  ruled  Chit- 
tore  in  the  name  of  Mokul  as  faithfully  as  Bhfshma 
had  ruled  for  his  young  half-brother  in  Hastindpur.*** 

JSlSothw.*  ^^*  *^®  queen-mother  grew  jealous  of  Chonda. 
She  charged  him  with  scheming  to  obtain  the  throne. 
The  haughty  Rajpoot  said  not  a  word,  but  went 
into  exile  like  another  Rdma.  Scarcely  had  he  left 
Chittore,  when  the  kinsfolk  of  the  queen-mother 
came  flocking  in  from  Marwar.  They  rejoiced  to 
leave  the  desert  plains  of  Marwar  for  the  fertile 
gardens  of  Mey  war ;  to  exchange  maize-porridge  for 
wheaten  bread.  The  old  Rao  of  Marwar  came  him- 
self,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  his  daughter ;  but 

«>  Tod*8  Rajast'han,  toI.  i ,  d.  276. 
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the  royal  household  hated  him.  Sometimes  the  old  chapter vii. 
Rao  took  the  boy-prince  upon  his  knee  and  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  Chittore,  and  dreamed  that  he  was 
Rana ;  and  if  the  boy  ran  off  to  play,  still  the  old 
dotard  sat  under  the  '^  Sun  "  of  Chittore  and  played 
the  part  of  Rana.  The  nurse  complained  to  the 
queen-mother,  and  the  queen-mother  entreated  her 
father  to  respect  the  insignia  of  Chittore.  But  the 
Rao  laughed  and  jeered,  and  swore  that  the  prince 
should  die.  Then  the  queen-mother  fell  into 
deep  despair,  and  sent  messengers  for  the  faithful 
Chonda.*' 

The  Rao  of  Marwar  was  indeed  a  low  Rahtore.  wurderof the 

BaoofMarwar. 

He  was  enamoured  with  a  handmaid  of  his  daughter, 
and  the  damsel  was  compelled  to  listen  to  his  dis- 
honourable suit,  but  her  heart  revolted  at  the  shame. 
One  day  Chonda  and  his  horsemen  gallopped  into 
Chittore,  but  the  Rao  heard  them  not,  for  he  was 
drunk  with  love  and  opium.  The  handmaid  heard 
the  tramp,  and  knew  that  deliverance  was  at  hand. 
She  saw  that  he  was  helpless,  and  was  bent  upon 
revenge.  She  took  his  turban  and  bound  him  to  his 
bed  so  that  he  could  not  stir.  The  troops  of  Chonda 
rushed  in,  and  the  Rao  awoke  from  his  heavy  slum- 
ber. One  arm  was  free,  and  with  that  he  seized  a 
brass  lotah,  and  dashed  down  the  foremost  of  his 
foes  ;  but  a  bullet  pierced  his  heart,  and  his  life  was 
at  an  end.*^ 

After  this  Rana  Mokul  grew  to  manhood,  and^«i;][^, 
reigned  many  years  at  Chittore.     The  memory  of 
his  reign  has  faded  away,  but  the  story  of  his  death 

«  Tod*s  Rajasfhan,  toI.  i.,  p.  279.  j 

^  Tod*8  Rajasfhan,  vol.  i.,  p.  280.    The  Marwar  turban  consists  of  a  long 
cvrd  wound  round.    When  uncoiled  it  is  often  ninety  feet  long. 
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CHAPTER VII.  is  still  prescrved.  He  went  out  with  his  retainers 
to  help  the  Rao  of  Kotah  against  the  Mussulmans. 
Amongst  his  followers  were  two  of  his  own  kinsmen ; 
they  were  the  sons  of  his  grandfather,  but  their 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  carpenter.  On  the 
road  the  Rana  asked  these  men  for  the  name  of  a 
tree ;  and  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  for  they 
thought  that  he  was  mocking  them  because  of  their 
mother.  Like  true  Rajpoots  they  revenged  the 
affront  by  blood.  That  same  day  they  fell  upon 
the  Rana  whilst  he  was  saying  his  prayers,  and 
slew  him  on  the  spot;  and  then  fled  to  the  jungle  to 
lead  the  lives  of  outlaws.** 

JS?t^S^oM.  These  traditions  are  valuable  as  authentic  illus- 
trations of  Rajpoot  character.  To  this  day  the 
chieftains  present  the  same  pride,  the  same  sensitive- 
ness, and  the  same  lawlessness  and  sensuality ;  but 
they  are  gentlemen  at  heart,  and  are  capable  of  a 
loyal  devotion  until  death  when  occasion  demands. 
Another  group  of  traditions  may  now  be  brought 
under  review,  which  throw  a  still  further  light  upon 
the  thoughts  and  ways  of  the  old  aristocracy  of 
India,  and  also  serve  to  indicate  the  superstitions 
which  still  dominate  over  their  minds. 

th^wnJof  About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  sove- 

Baemui  Bona,  j-eign  named  Raemul  was  Rana  of  Chittore.  Ho 
reigned  from  1474  to  1509.  He  had  three  sons, 
Sanga,  Pirthi  Rai,  and  Jeimal.  Sanga  was  the 
eldest,  and  consequently  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  question  his  right.  From 
time  immemorial,  however,  the  Rajpoots  have  be- 
lieved in  the  prophecies  of  holy  men  and  women ; 

w  Tod*s  Rajasfhan,  toI.  i.,  p.  280. 
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and  it  has  already  been  seen  that  the  prediction  of  a  chaptbrvil 
seer  sufficed  to  overthrow  a  Raja  of  Ujain,  and  to 
raise  a  cowherd  to  the  throne.**  At  this  period  there 
was  a  holy  woman,  a  priestess  of  Charun  devi,  a 
form  of  Durgd.  She  dwelt  in  a  temple  of  the  god- 
dess, built  on  a  lonely  hill,  which  was  known  as  the 
Tiger  mountain.  Her  powers  of  prophecy  were 
famous  throughout  all  the  country  around.  Not  a 
Rajpoot  doubted  the  truth  of  her  predictions.  One 
day  the  three  brothers  were  discoursing  together, 
when  Sanga  suddenly  said,  ^*  The  throne  of  Chittore 
will  be  mine ;  but  if  the  priestess  should  foretell 
otherwise  I  would  abandon  my  right."  This  rash  as- 
sertion took  the  other  princes  by  surprise,  but  never- 
theless they  all  three  proceeded  to  the  Tiger  moun- 
tain, to  hear  what  the  priestess  had  to  say,  and  their 
uncle,  named  Soorajmul,  went  with  them.  Pirthi  Rai 
and  Jeimal  entered  first,  and  took  their  seats  upon  a 
pallet  bed.  Sanga  followed  and  took  his  seat  upon 
a  tiger's  skin,  whilst  Soorajmul  sat  by  him  and 
placed  a  knee  upon  the  skin.  Then  the  priestess 
said,  **  The  tiger's  skin  is  an  omen  of  sovereignty  : 
Sanga  will  reign  over  Chittore,  and  Soorajmul  will 
have  a  portion  of  his  inheritance."  Scarcely  had 
she  spoken  when  Pirthi  Rai  drew  his  sword  to 
slaughter  Sanga.  A  bloody  fray  ensued,  and  the 
holy  woman  fled  in  consternation.  Sanga  lost  an 
eye  and  was  sorely  wounded,  but  he  escaped  to  a 
sanctuary.  Jeimal  then  returned  to  the  palace,  but 
Sanga  and  Pirthi  Rai  became  outlaws  in  the  jungle, 
and  the  feud  lasted  many  years.*^ 

The  sequel  of  the  tradition  is  characteristic  of 

'*  See  Hind(i  drama  of  the  Toy-cart,  ante,  p.  305. 
»»  Tod's  Rajaatlian,  vol.  i.,  p.  292,  et  aeq. 
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oHAPTEBviL  Rajpoots.  The  prophecy  of  the  priestess  could  not 
» IhSJSSwl?  **'  be  gainsaid.  Jeimal  the  youngest  dwelt  in  his 
hiubwd.  father's  palace  at  Chittore,  and  grew  in  the  favour  of 
the  Rana ;  but  he  tried  to  seduce  a  damsel,  and  was 
slain  by  her  father  at  her  chamber-door.  Then 
Pirthi  Rai  returned  to  his  father's  palace,  but  he 
perished  after  another  fashion.  His  sister  was 
married  to  the  chief  of  Serohi ;  and  she  appealed  to 
Pirthi  Rai  for  protection.  She  complained  that  her 
husband  got  drunk  with  opium,  and  then  compelled 
lier  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  The  Rajpoot  blood  of 
Pirthi  Rai  boiled  at  this  insult.  He  gallopped  off  to 
Serohi,  and  compelled  the  barbarous  husband  to 
make  atonement  to  his  wife,  and  hold  her  slippers  in 
his  hand.  The  cowardly  husband  pretended  sub- 
mission, but  was  bent  upon  revenge.  When  Pirthi 
Rai  left  Serohi,  he  was  presented  with  poisoned 
sweetmeats ;  and  he  died  before  he  reached  Chittore. 
Thus  Sanga  became  the  Rana  of  Chittore,  as  the 
priestess  had  foretold.^ 
Mogul  invMion.  During  the  sixteenth  century  the  Moguls  invaded 
India;  and  Baber,  HumAyun,  and   Akber  reigned 

^  Tod's  Rajaaf^han,  toL  i.,  page  67d. 

The  tradition  of  the  barbarous  husband  is  a  grim  illustration  of  Rajpoot 
humour.  Another  has  been  prescrred  of  a  disobedient  wife,  which  is  less  tmgiGal. 
A  daughter  of  Chittore  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  a  feudatory  of  the  Bana; 
and  she  proved  rain  and  disdainful,  and  looked  down  upon  her  husband's  lineage. 
One  day  her  husband  asked  her  for  a  cup  of  water,  but  she  refused,  saying,  '*  The 
daughter  of  a  hundred  kings  is  not  a  cup-bearer  to  her  father's  feudatory."  The 
chieftain  replied  in  anger,  **  If  you  cannot  serve  your  husband,  you  had  better 
return  to  your  father."  At  these  words  the  princess  was  furious  with  rage.  She 
sent  a  messenger  to  carry  the  words  to  her  father,  whilst  she  herself  followed  dose 
at  his  heels.  The  Bana  summoned  his  feudatory,  and  heard  the  explanation.  He 
then  held  a  court,  and  placed  the  chieftain  on  his  right  hand ;  and  when  the  cpart 
was  over  the  crown  prince  stood  before  the  chieftain  and  held  his  slippers.  The 
chieftain  was  aghast,  and  cried  out,  **  I  am  unworthy ! "  "  Not  so,"  said  the 
Rana  ;  **  no  honour  is  too  great  for  my  son-in-law.  Take  home  your  wife  now, 
and  she  will  never  again  refuse  you  a  cup  of  water." — Tod's  Rajasfhan,  toL  i., 
page  612. 
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in  succession  on  the  thrones  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  chapter vn. 
Wliilst  Humdyun  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Bengal, 
the  Mussulman  Sultan  of  Guzerat  marched  an  army 
against  Chittore.  Sanga,  the  outlaw,  had  become 
Rana  after  the  death  of  Pirthi  Rai ;  but  he  too  was 
dead.  His  widow  and  infant  son  remained  at 
Chittore,  but  a  prince  named  Bikramajeet  occupied 
the  throne  of  the  Rana.  Bikramajeet  was  but  a 
degenerate  Rajpoot.  He  cared  not  for  his  horse 
and  spear;  only  for  wrestling  and  prize-fighting. 
The  Rajpoot  chiefs  disdained  such  pursuits.  They 
thought  it  mean  to  fight  on  foot;  and  they  were 
insolently  treated  by  the  Rana.  Bikramajeet 
marched  out  to  battle  aginst  the  Sultan,  but  was 
utterly  defeated.  Chittore  was  again  invested  by 
the  Mussulmans,  and  there  was  another  Johur. 
Amongst  those  women  who  perished  was  the 
widow  of  Rana  Sanga ;  but  before  she  joined  the 
sacrifice  she  despatched  her  little  son,  named  Oody 
Sing,  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  sent  her  bracelet 
to  the  emperor  Humayun.*^ 

Tlie  gift  of  the  bracelet  is  a  relic  of  the  days  of  S^Tt.^^  *^* 
Rajpoot  chivalry.  Whenever  a  Rajpoot  lady  is  in 
peril,  be  she  wife  or  maiden,  she  may  select  a  pro- 
tector by  sending  him  her  bracelet.  She  thus 
adopts  him  as  her  brother.  He  can  never  see  her, 
but  nevertheless  he  is  flattered  by  the  mystery  and  - 
the  honour.  In  return  he  sends  a  corsage  as  a 
pledge  that  he  will  guard  his  sister  with  his  life. 
Humdyun  was  a*  Mogul  and  a  gallant  prince.  He 
accepted  tlie  bracelet  and  obeyed  the  summons. 
He  expelled  the  Guzerat  Sultan  from  Chittore,  and 
restored  Bikramajeet  to  his  throne.^ 

Tod*8  Bajast'lian,  yol.  i.,  page  309.  ^  Ibid.,  page  312. 
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IJAUrpation  of 
Buulieer. 


cnAPTERvn.  But  the  Rana  had  learnt  no  lessons  from  his  dis- 
S^iS^t?'^'^"  ^*^^^3'  He  treated  his  chieftains  as  insolently  as 
ever,  and  they  began  to  look  abroad  for  a  leader. 
At  last  they  selected  Bunbeer  to  rule  Chittore  until 
Oody  Sing  should  be  grown.  Bikramajeet  was 
murdered  in  his  zenana.  The  women  filled  the 
palace  with  their  screams;  but  their  w^ailing  was 
drowned  in  the  shouts  which  hailed  the  accession 
of  Bunbeer.** 

But  Bunbeer  was  illegitimate.  His  father  was 
Pirthi  Rai,  but  his  mother  was  a  handmaid.  He 
was  the  uncle  of  Oody  Sing,  but  he  betrayed  his 
trust.  The  boy's  nurse  became  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  her  charge.  She  sent  Oody  Sing  out  of 
the  palace,  and  placed  her  own  child  in  the  royal 
cradle.  Bunbeer  entered  the  chamber  and  asked 
for  the  prince.  In  an  agony  of  terror  she  pointed  to 
tlie  cradle.  In  another  moment  Bunbeer  had 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the  boy.  The 
unfortunate  woman  was  stricken  with  horror.  The 
remains  of  her  child  were  burned  in  Rajpoot  fashion 
amidst  the  tears  of  all  the  women  of  the  zenana ; 
and  she  then  left  the  palace  and  sought  out  Oody 
Sing,  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  chieftain  of 
Jhalore.^ 

Henceforth  Bunbeer  was  hated  as  a  murderer 
and  usurper.     The  servile  condition  of  liis  mother 


Aooeflsion  of 
Ov>dy  Sing. 


«5  Tod's  Rajast'han,  yol.  i.,  page  314. 

*>  Tod's  Rajast'han,  vol.  i.,  page  316.  The  narrative  in  the  text  is  in  accord- 
ance  with  Rajpoot  customs,  and  perhaps  it  would  he  considered  profane  in  Raj- 
pootana  to  douht  its  credibility.  It  is,  however,  easier  to  believe  that  the  nurse 
palmed  off  her  own  son  as  the  infant  Rana,  than  to  believe  that  she  sacrificed  her 
own  son  to  save  the  life  of  a  foster-child.  The  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  young  Rana  ultimately  proved  to  be  a  coward ;  and  in  this  maimer 
the  baseness  of  his  origin  may  be  supposed  to  have  found  expression. 
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lowered  liiin  in  the  eyes  of  the  Rajpoot  aristocracy,  chapter vii. 

At  length  it  was  whispered  that  Oody  Sing  was  still 

alive,  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  chieftain 

of  Jhalore,     The  vow  of  Hamir  was  still  remem-  ' 

bered,  that  none  of  his  successors  should   wed   a 

daughter  of  Jhalore.     But  the  original  affront  was 

supposed  to  be  condoned  by  the  protection  furnished 

to  Oody  Sing ;  and  the  young  prince  was  accepted 

as  the  Rana  by  every  chieftain  in  Raj  poo  tana.     The 

nobles  rallied  round  his  banner,  and  conducted  him 

in  triumph  to  Chittore ;  whilst  Bunbeer  escaped  to 

the  Dekhan,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Bhons- 

las  of  Nagpore.*^ 

Akber  had  now  succeeded  his  father  Humdyun  PoiicyofAkber 
on  the  throne  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  bent  on  the  aajpoou. 
reduction  of  Rajpootana.  His  policy  was  simple 
enough.  He  demanded  that  the  three  great  princes 
of  Rajpootana  should  pay  him  homage,  and  should 
each  give  him  a  daughter  in  marriage.^^  Jeypore 
submitted,  but  Marwar  and  Chittore  still  held  out. 
Akber  then  resolved  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  Raj- 
pootana by  the  capture  of  Chittore. 

The  first  attack  failed.     A  favourite  concubine  ^JJi®/ <«p*"«» 

Ubittore. 

of  the  Rana  headed  a  sally  of  the  Rajpoots,  and 
routed  the  army  of  the  Moguls.  The  infatuated 
Rana  declared  tliat  the  concubine  had  saved  Chit- 


31  Tod's  Bajast'han,  vol.  i.,  page  319. 

^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Akber  was  an  unscrupulous  admirer  of  the 
fair  sex.  He  was  accustomed  to  hold  a  kind  of  fancy  fair  within  the  palace, 
where  the  wives  and  daughters  of  princes  and  nobles  were  induced  to  serve  as 
shopkeepers,  and  were  often  compelled  to  listen  to  his  advances.  The  wife  of  one 
Bajpoot  prince  is  said  to  have  been  dishonoured  by  the  emperor.  An  Udaipore 
princess  is  reported  to  have  been  inveigled  into  his  presence,  but  she  held  a 
poniard  to  his  heart,  and  compelled  him  to  retire.  These  Rajpoot  scandals,  how- 
ever,  refer  more  immediately  to  the  personal  character  of  Akber.  Tod's  Rajast'- 
han,  vol.  i.,  page  345. 
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CHAPTER VII.  tore ;  and  so  exasperated  his  chieftains  that  tliey 
conspired  together  and  slew  the  heroine.^  But 
although  Akber  was  repulsed,  Chittore  was  doomed. 
A  few  years  passed  away.  The  country  was  dis- 
tracted by  feuds  and  wars,  and  in  1567  Akber 
advanced  against  the  devoted  city.  Oody  Sing, 
coward  as  he  was,  effected  his  escape  from  the 
capital;  but  the  Rajpoots  defended  it  with  all  the 
valour  of  their  fathers.  Patta  and  Jeimal  were  the 
heroes  of  the  defence ;  and  to  this  day  their  names 
are  household  words  in  Rajpootana.  Patta  was  only 
sixteen.  His  father  had  already  fallen,  when  his 
mother  armed  herself,  and  her  son,  and  his  youth- 
ful bride,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  Chittore.  All 
three  were  slain,  and  then  Jeimal  took  the  lead. 
Other  wives  and  daughters  had  now  armed  them- 
selves for  the  battle,  and  the  Rajpoots  fought  with 
the  valour  of  despair.  But  the  odds  were  over- 
whelming. All  hope  of  deliverance  was  lost. 
Nothing  remained  but  the  holocaust  of  the  Johur. 
The  women  threw  themselves  by  thousands  on  the 
burning  piles.  The  men  put  on  their  saffron 
garments,  and  rushed  out  sword  in  hand.  The 
Moguls  fell  in  heaps ;  but  the  mortal  struggle  was 
soon  over,  and  the  enemy  poured  into  the  bleed- 
ing capital.  From  that  day  Chittore  lost  all  her 
ancient  glory.  She  became  the  widowed  city  of 
Rajpootana.  Oody  Sing  sought  a  refuge  in  the  Ara- 
vulli  hills,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Udaipore* 
He  died  shortly  afterwards,  but  henceforth  his  suc- 
cessors were  known  as  the  Ranas  of  Udaipore.^ 
Pertab  Sing  succeeded  Oody  Sing  as  Rana.     He 

»  Tod's  Rajast'han,  vol.  i.,  page  325.  ^^  Ibid.,  page  829. 
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18  the  hero  of  the  house  of  Udaipore.     He  utterly  chapter  yii. 
refused  to  make  the  smallest  submission,  or  even  the  hlfS*of  r^p 


the 
poot 


smallest  concession  to  the  Mogul  conqueror.  Jey-  *''^®p*'''^''^- 
pore  had  already  transferred  her  allegiance  to  the 
Mogul ;  Marwar  was  wavering  between  the  Rana 
and  the  emperor ;  but  Pertab  Sing  was  inflexible  to 
the  last.  At  one  time  he  was  carrying  death  and 
desolation  into  the  plains  of  Meywar.  At  another 
he  was  flying  from  rock  to  rock  on  the  Aravulli 
range,  feeding  his  family  with  the  wild  fruits  of  his 
native  hills.  He  ordered  every  true  subject  to  join 
him  in  the  mountains. on  pain  of  death;  and  so 
rigidly  was  this  decree  obeyed,  that  not  a  lamp  was 
burning  in  all  the  land  of  Meywar.  Tlie  garden  of 
Rajpootana  was  becoming  a  desert.  All  the  com- 
merce of  western  Hindustan  from  Surat  to  Agra  was 
brought  to  a  close ;  for  every  caravan  that  attempted 
to  pass  was  plundered  by  the  guerillas  of  Pertab 
Sing.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Rana  carried 
on  this  intermittent  war.  The  privations  and  sufi'er. 
ings  of  himself  and  his  family  were  often  intense. 
Sometimes  the  children  were  crying  for  food ;  some- 
times the  elders  were  in  peril  of  being  captured  by 
the  Moguls.  But  he  never  forgot  Chittore.  So  long 
as  Cliittore  was  a  widowed  city,  he  bound  himself 
and  his  successors  never  to  twist  their  beards,  or  eat 
from  gold  and  silver,  or  sleep  upon  anything  but 
straw.  To  this  day  the  memory  of  the  interdict  is 
preserved  in  the  royal  house  of  Udaipore.  The 
Rana  never  twists  his  beard.  He  eats  from  gold  and 
silver,  but  there  are  leaves  beneath  the  dishes.  He 
sleeps  upon  a  bed,  but  there  is  a  scattering  of  straw 
below.** 

^  Tod's  Rajast'han,  vol.  i.,  page  331. 
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cHAPTBEviL  Meantime  Marwar  was  compelled  to  yield.  A 
Marwdfa^rd-  <ia^g^ter  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Rah  tores  was  sent 
ed  by  the  Ban*.  ^^  adom  the  zenana  of  the  emperor  Akber.  The 
sacrifice  was  a  cruel  one.  Henceforth  the  Rajpoot 
princess  was  dead  to  her  family  and  kinsfolk.  But 
there  was  no  alternative.  The  ruler  of  Marwar, 
however,  was  well  rewarded  for  his  concession. 
Henceforth  he  was  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
emperor.  His  title  of  Rao  was  raised  to  that  of 
Raja.  Large  additions  were  made  to  his  ancestral 
possessions.  Nearly  all  the  chieftains  of  Rajpootana 
were  thus  induced  to  follow  his  example,  and  be- 
come satraps  of  the  Mogul.  But  Pertab  Sing  was 
unshaken  in  his  resolution.  No  daughter  of  his 
house  should  be  given  to  the  Mogul  emperor.  No 
daughter  of  his  house  should  wed  with  a  family 
who  had  stooped  to  an  alliance  with  the  alien.  He 
gave  the  Sesodian  princesses  to  be  wive?  of  his 
own  faithful  feudatories,  or  of  the  impoverished 
descendants  of  ancient  dynasties  of  Delhi  and 
Kanouj  ;  but  he  refused  to  give  them  to  the  degener- 
ate  rulers  of  Marwar  or  Jeypore.  More  than  a 
century  passed  away  before  the  Ranas  of  Udaipore 
could  be  induced  to  relax  this  vigorous  law.  The 
ban  had  been  felt  bitterly.  A  marriage  with  a 
princess  of  the  Sdrya-vansa  purified  the  blood  of 
every  royal  house  in  Rajpootana ;  it  regenerated  all 
the  members  of  the  family,  and  converted  them  into 
pure  Rajpoots.  Prayers  and  entreaties  were  ofiered 
to  successive  Ranas,  but  all  in  vain.  Every  pro- 
posal was  rejected  with  scorn.  When,  in  a  future 
generation,  the  Rana  at  last  gave  way,  two  stipula- 
tions were  rigidly  enforced.  The  family  so  hon- 
oured abjured  for  ever  all  such  alliances  with  the 
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Moguls,  and  bound  itself  to  confer  the  succession  to  chapteevii. 
the  throne  on  a  son  of  the  daughter  of  Udaipore.^ 

Pertab  Sing  died  without  regaining  Chittore.  ^^^^^^Tth© 
His  son  Umra  Sing  continued  to  hold  out  bravely ;  ^°** 
but  a  degenerate  member  of  the  house  deserted  to 
the  Moguls.  This  was  Sugra,  the  brother  of  Pertab 
Sing.  As  a  reward  he  was  invested  by  the  emperor 
with  the  dignity  of  Bana  at  the  ancient  capital  of 
Chittore.  But  every  temple  and  every  ruin  seemed 
to  charge  him  with  his  crime.  He  was  smitten  with 
remorse ;  and  then  to  gain  relief  he  gave  the  city  to 
Umra  Sing.     He  perished  like  a  Rajpoot.     He  went  * 

to  the  Mogul  court,  and  was  upbraided  by  the 
emperor.  In  his  wrath  he  drew  his  dagger,  and 
stabbed  himself  to  death  before  the  throne.^^ 

Umra  Sine:  was  at  length  induced  to  offer  the  The  shadow  of 
shadow  of  a  submission  to  the  Mogul.  But  it  was 
little  better  than  a  name.  No  daughter  of  Udai- 
pore  was  sacrificed  to  the  emperor.  No  firman 
from  the  emperor  was  admitted  within  the  Rajpoot 
capital.^  Henceforth,  however,  the  history  of  the 
Rajpoots  merges  into  that  of  the  Moguls  and  Mah- 
rattas,  until  the  British  government  appeared  upon 
the  scene  and  effected  the  pacification  of  India  by 
the  assumption  of  the  paramount  power. 

The  political  system  of  the  Rajpoots  is  a  subject  onhl^jpS^tS! 
worthy  of  special  study.  The  likeness  between  the 
Rajpoots  and  the  Teutons  was  striking  enough  to 
induce  Colonel  Tod,  the  historian  of  Rajpootana,  to 
work  out  a  comparison  in  detail ;  but  the  data  at 
his  disposal  were  imperfect.  He  wrote  in  a  past 
generation,  when  the  study  of  comparative  politics 

»  Tod's  Rnjast'han,  vol.  i.,  page  335.  ^  Ibid.  ^  Ibid.,  page  360. 
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CHAPTER VII.  was  a  thing  unheard  of.  Moreover  in  dealing  with 
Rajpoot  institutions  he  was  unable  to  indicate  the 
various  stages  in  the  development  of  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  merely  dealt  with  them  as  a  heap  of 
organic  remains. 

Rajpoots  and  The  foUowing  conclusious,   however,   may   be 

inferred  from  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  Colonel 
Tod.  The  Rajpoots  were  a  race  of  warriors  who 
formed  the  ruling  class  wherever  they  settled. 
Proud  of  a  common  and  noble  descent,  they  hon- 
oured the  women  of  their  nation ;  and,  like  the 
conquerors  of  Britain,  kept  themselves  carefully 
apart  from  the  people  whose  lands  they  had  taken. 
As  the  Germans  were  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the 
Rajpoots  are  to  this  day, — a  distinct  and  unmixed 
people,  like  none  but  themselves,  and  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  physical  characteristics  from  other 
natives  of  India.  But  the  race  deteriorated  in  con- 
sequence of  its  purity.  The  Rajpoots  were  not 
invigorated  by  the  infusion  of  other  blood  as  the 
English  were  ;  but  spent  their  own  vigour  without 
renewing  it  from  other  sources. 

Si  w*"***^         In  Rajpootana  the  Rajpoots  founded  a  number  of 

kiSgdoSiB.  states ;  and  the  history  of  these  was  perhaps  an- 
alogous to  that  of  the  early  English  kingdoms.  One 
of  the  princes  generally  had  some  kind  of  pre- 
eminence, real  or  nominal,  over  the  rest.  The 
position  of  the  Ranas  of  Meywar  was  something 
like  that  held  by  the  kings  of  Northumberland  and 
Mercia ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  kept  up 
a  permanent  supremacy  like  the  kings  of  the  West 
Saxons.  The  princes  of  the  other  states  may  at 
times  have  become  the  Rana's  men ;  and  then  the 
Rana  was  over-lord  of  all  Rajasthan.     But  he  was 
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never  strong  enough  to  set  up  a  lasting  power.    The  chapter vii. 
other  states  seized  upon  every  chance  of  asserting 
their  own  independence  ;   and  the  liegemony  which 
individual  princes  were  able  to  establish  seldom  out- 
lived more  than  a  few  generations. 

Every  state  liad  its  own  prince,  its  own  feudatory  Rajpoot  consti- 

.  .  .         .  tutioua. 

cliieftains,  and  its  own  separate  constitution.  The 
demesne  of  tlie  prince  occupied  the  centre  of  liis 
dominicm  ;  whilst  the  fiefs  of  his  several  chieftains 
were  distributed  around.  The  roj^al  demesne  had  a 
tendency  to  diminish  with  the  grant  of  new  fiefs ; 
but  at  times  it  had  a  tendency  to  expand  with 
new  acquisitions  arising  from  lapses  or  forfeitures. 
Originally  the  princes  and  their  respective  chieftains 
formed  a  military  aristocracy.  Each  prince  had  pro- 
bably in  ancient  times  his  own  special  band  of  com- 
panions, sworn  to  live  or  die  in  his  defence.  It 
seems  probable  that  in  Rajpootana,  as  in  Europe, 
the  close  personal  tie  between  the  prince  and  his 
followers  was  superseded  by  a  feudal  relation  be- 
tween lord  and  vassal.  Traces  of  the  original  insti- 
tution were  to  be  found  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period  amongst  tlie  Rajpoot  principalities  of  the 
Peninsula.^  Each  prince  had  also  his  own  council 
of  chieftains,  in  which  all  questions  were  discussed, 
wliether  of  local  or  imperial  interest.  The  Ranas  of 
Meywar  were  nominally  the  sovereign  lords  of  all. 
On  grand  occasions,  when  the  general  peace  or  wel- 
fare were  concerned,  the  Rana  convened  a  great 
assembly  of  all  the  princes  and  chieftains  of  Rajast'- 
lian.     Accordingly,  as  every  subject  had  been  pre- 


"  See  especially  Mnrco  Polo's  account  of  the  fire  kings  of  the  Tamil  country, 
rhich  will  be  brought  under  review  in  chnp.  viii, 
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CHAPTER vii.  viously  discussed  in  the  local  councils,  every  prince 
and  chieftain  of  the  separate'  states  attended  the 
Rana's  assembly,  fully  prepared  to  take  his  part  in 
the  imperial  council. 

It  would,  however,  appear  that,  in  the  progress  of 
political  development,  the  Rana  of  Meywar  seems  to 
have  called  in  the  aid  of  a  civil  power  to  neutralize 
the  encroachments  of  military  feudatories.  Tod 
alludes  to  the  "  good  times  "  of  Meywar,  in  which 
the  Rana  was  aided  by  a  council  of  four  ministers  of 
the  crown  and  their  deputies  ;  and  promulgated  all 
the  legislative  enactments  in  which  the  general 
rights  and  wants  of  the  community  were  involved. 
In  this  civil  administration  neither  the  feudatory 
princes,  nor  their  respective  chieftains,  had  any 
share  or  concern.^  Tod  is  unable  to  furnish  any 
explicit  information  upon  the  development  of  this 
system  of  civil  government.  The  wars  between  the 
Mahrattas  and  Rajpoots,  which  prevailed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  nineteenth,  had  reduced  the  old  Rajpoot 
constitutions  to  a  state  of  comparative  chaos. 

Fortunately  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ava,  or  upper  Burma,  will  be  found  to 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  subject.*^  The 
sovereigns  of  Burma  claim  with  some  show  of  reason 
to  be  of  Rajpoot  descent.  Their  usages  and  ideas 
are  in  general  accordance  with  those  of  the  ancient 
Kshatriyas.      But  the   power  of  the   old  military 


Ciril  admlniii- 
tration  of  Ara 
or  upper  Bur- 
ma. 


*^  Tod*6  Rajast'han,  toI.  i.    Feudal  System  in  Eajast'han,  chap.  ii. 

^^  The  statements  as  regards  the  existing  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Art. 
are  chiefly  based  upon  certain  notes  which  were  taken  by  the  author  during  a 
semi-political  mission  to  Mandalay  and  Bbamo  in  the  year  1870.  They  are, 
however,  in  general  accordance  with  the  information  supplied  by  F.  Sangermdno, 
"  Description  of  the  Burmese  Empire."    Home,  1833. 
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feudatories  has  been  crushed  out  by  the  growth  of  an  chapter  vii. 
oflScial  and  non-hereditary  nobility.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  the  Burmese  constitution  has 
neither  an  aristocratic  element  nor  a  popular  one. 
It  consists  of  mere  civil  and  military  officials,  whose 
title  and  position  entirely  depend  upon  the  will  of  . 
the  sovereign.  It  is  thus  a  bureaucracy  of  the  worst 
form,  for  it  is  altogether  wanting  in  that  hereditary 
influence  and  national  spirit,  which  are  necessary  to 
impart  stability  and  consistency  to  the  imperial 
rule. 

The  central  authority  at"  Mandalay,  tlie  present  t^^o  p;«' 
capital  of  Burma,  directs  and  controls  the  entire 
administration  of  tlie  kingdom.     It  consists  of  two 
great  councils,  namely, — 

1st.  The  supreme   council   and   high    court   of 
appeal,  known  as  the  Hlot-dau. 

2nd.  The  privy  or  palace  council,  known  as  the 
Byadeit. 

The  Hlot-dau,  or  supreme  council  of'Ava,  cor- TheHjoMau, 
responds  to  the  royal  council  of  four  ministers  of  the  *^°**"*'"- 
crown,  and  their  deputies,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Colonel   Tod.     It  may  therefore  be   accepted  as  a 
modern  development  of  the  royal  council  which  ex- 
isted under  the  old  Ranas  of  Meywar.     It  exercises 
all  the  powers  of  a  senate,  a   high   court,  and   a 
cabinet.     Its  functions  are  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive.     As  a  senate,  it  pcJssesses  a  constitutional 
power  of  veto  to  any  act  or  order  of  the  king.     As 
a  liigh  court  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  it  tries  all 
important  cases,  and  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal. 
As  a  cabinet,  it  exercises  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  every  order  of  the  king  is  issued  by  the 
Hlot-dau  in  the  name  of  the  ministers  of  whom  the 
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cHAPTEEvii.  court  is  composed.  Tlie  court  consists  of  the  four 
Woongyees,  or  great  ministers,  and  the  four  Woon- 
douks,  or  assistant  ministers.  The  crown  prince  is 
ex-officio  president  of  the  council ;  but  a  still  higher 
throne  is  set  apart  for  the  king,  on  which  his  majesty 
occasionally  takes  his  seat. 

OT*i?7*TOlm-  ^^'^®  Byadeit,   or   palace  council,   is  still  more 

^  closely  associated  with  the  king,  and  it  is  doubtful 

whether  it  ever  existed  in  Mey  war.  It  consists  of 
four  ministers  of  the  interior,  w^ho  are  the  private 
advisers  of  the  king,  and  take  charge  of  the  treasury, 
and  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 

snbstitntion  of         The    Hlot-dau,    or   supreme   council,    and  the 

offlcialism  for  ^  ^  '  ^        ^  ' 

feudmiism.  Byadeit,  or  privy  council,  thus  form  the  two  govern- 
ing departments  of  the  administration  of  Ava.  Like 
the  courts  of  the  Normans  and  Plantagenets,  botli 
departments  invariably  accompany  the  king  when- 
ever he  makes  a  progress  within  his  own  domin- 
ions. But  in  upper  Burma,  the  old  feudal  element, 
which  still  prevails  in  Rajpootana,  has  entirely 
passed  away.  The  two  councils  are  composed  of 
subservient  smooth-tongued  officials,  w-hose  ideas 
and  aspirations  are  all  centred  in  the  king.  They 
are  the  shadow  without  tlie  substance  of  a  constitu- 
tion. They,  however,  serve  to  give  a  seeming 
permanence  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and 
perhaps  hold  it  together,  in  the  same  way  that 
officialism  and  routine  held  together  the  Byzantine 
empire  for  generations  after  its  life-blood  had  ebbed 
away. 


^^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BRAHMANICAL  REVIVAL,  A.D.  600 — 1600. 

The  seventeenth  century  ushers  in  the  history  chap.  vin. 
of  modern  India.     In  the  Puniab  and  Hindustan  India  from  the 

**  seventh  to  the 

the  Mussulmans  had  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  ^u^uJ?^**" 
and  established  its  ascendancy  from  the  mountains 
of  Bactria  and  Cashmere  to  the  delta  of  the  Gan<res. 
In  the  Dekhan  the  lesser  Mussulman  sovereignties 
had  overthrown  the  last  of  the  old  Hindu  empires, 
and  were  engaged  in  wars  amongst  themselves,  or  in 
extending  their  arms  into  the  southern  Peninsula. 
Meantime  a  new  power  appeared  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
which  was  destined  to  hold  an  imperial  sway  over 
the  whole  Indian  continent.  In  1600  the  East-India 
Company  obtained  its  first  charter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  1605  the  emperor  Akber  died  at 
Agra,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehdngfr,  the 
grandfather  of  Aurangzfb.  In  1613  the  English 
built  their  first  factory  at  Surat,  and  concluded 
their  first  treaty  with  emperor  Jehdngfr.  In  1639 
they  founded  Madras;  in  1661  they  obtained  Bom- 
bay; and  in  1678  they  settled  at  Calcutta.  These 
factories  grew  into  cities,  and  became  the  centres  of 
trade;  they  are  now  tlie  capitals  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  empire. 
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CHAP,  viii.  The  early  English  adventurers  appeared  in  India 
HtndadwdSp-  exactly  ten  centuries  after  tlie  pilgrimage  of  Hiouen- 
ment.  Thsaug.     In  England  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 

realize  the  vast  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
seventh  century  and  the  seventeenth.  The  wars  of 
the  early  English,  their  townships  and  gemots,  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  manufacturing  cities,  the 
parliaments,  and  the  political  and  religious  activity 
of  the  Elizabethan  era.  But  in  India  the  interval 
is  scarcely  appreciable ;  in  all  essentials  the  people 
were  the  same  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  in  the 
seventh.  Buddhism  had  been  overthrown,  but  the 
religion  of  tlie  Jains  remained.  Islam  again  had 
planted  mosques  and  schools  throughout  Hindustan 
and  the  Dekhan ;  but  it  could  not  modify  the  general 
idolatry.^  The  social  and  religious  life  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Hindu  population  underwent  no  percept- 
ible changes.  In  the  days  of  Alexander  and  Megas- 
thenes,  the  masses  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  rivers, 
sacrificed  to  Vishnu  and  Siva,  paid  reverence  to 
naked  Yogis,  and  burnt  living  widows  with  their 
dead  husbands.  Ten  centuries  later  Hiouen-Thsang 
beheld  similar  scenes;  and  ten  centuries  later  still 
the  early  English  adventurers  were  gazing  upon  the 
same  mysterious  world. 
I^powonof  The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 

interval   is  the   expulsion  of  the  Buddhist  monks 
from   India.     Of  the  revolution   which   subverted 

^  The  annals  of  Mussulman  India  are  chiefly  Talaable  for  the  illustratioiia  th^j 
furnish  of  the  political  and  religious  life  of  the  Mussulmans  themselvps.  Thej 
throw  little  or  no  light  upon  the  civilization  of  Hindustan ;  and  but  little  on  that 
of  the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula.  They  may  be  said  to  commence  in  a.d.  66'5, 
twenty  years  after  the  departure  of  Hiouen-Thsang,  when  the  Arabs  conqaered 
Scinde.  But  it  was  not  until  1001  that  Mahmiid  of  Cabul  inraded  Hindustan; 
and  it  was  not  until  1205,  or  two  centuries  after  Mabmud,  that  Kootub-nd-din, 
the  first  Mussulman  soTcrcign  of  India,  was  crowned  king  at  Lahore. 
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Buddhism  very  little  is  known.  No  tradition  of .  chap,  tiit. 
any  value  has  been  preserved.  But  still  it  is  not 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  fact.  In  the  seventli  cen- 
tury, when  Hiouen-Tlisang  visited  Benares,  the  city 
was  already  more  Brahmanical  than  Buddhist.  It 
was  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Iswara  or  Siva,  and 
swarmed  with  naked  fanatics,  who  rubbed  them- 
selves with  aslies,  and  practised  religious  austeri- 
ties. Magnificent  temples  were  built  of  stones  richly 
carved,  and  wood  choicely  painted ;  whilst  a  brass 
colossal  statue  of  the  god,  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
high,  filled  the  Chinese  pilgrim  with  respectful  awe. 
The  centre  of  Buddhism  was  at  Sdrndth  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  This  was  the  old  deer-forest 
in  which  Gdtama  Buddha  had  first  turned  the  wheel 
of  the  law.  On  this  holy  spot  a  vihdra  had  been 
erected  in  the  life-time  of  the  apostle;  and  when 
Hiouen-Thsang  visited  the  locality,  stupas  .  and 
vihdras  were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions.  Here  also 
had  been  founded  one  of  those  magnificent  colleges 
or  Sanghdrdmas,  which  were  so  famous  in  Buddhist 
India.  But  the  Sanghdrdma  at  Sdrndth  was  not  a 
flourishing  institution  in  the  seventh  century.  It 
only  contained  fifteen  hundred  Srdmans,  and  they 
were  all  followers  of  the  little  Vehicle.  In  the  present 
day  Sdrndth  is  in  ruins.  Two  great  towers  are  still 
standing,  and  traces  of  the  old  college  are  still  to  be 
found;  whilst  relics  and  images  of  great  variety 
have  been  discovered  within  the  moundt.  The 
ashes  and  charred  remains  sufficiently  indicate  that 
the  whole  was  destroyed  in  some  sudden  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  as  Buddhist  pagodas  have  been  converted 
into  Brahmanical  temples,  suspicion  points  to  a  sud- 
den  outbreak  instigated  by  the  Brdhmans.  Possibly 
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CHAP.  viii.  some  bitter  disputation  had  been  brought  to  a 
violent  close ;  and  a  nest  of  infuriated  fanatics  had 
poured  out  of  Benares  to  destroy  the  heretics  and 
atheists  of  Sarndth  as  enemies  of  the  gods.  Possibly, 
also,  the  popular  veneration  and  respect  for  the  holy 
men  had  been  blunted  by  charges,  such  as  those 
which  a  woman  brought  against  Gotama,  and  which 
were  freely  levelled  against  the  English  clergy  prior 
to  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries.  At  present, 
however,  the  story  lies  beneath  the  mounds  ;  Sir- 
nath  was  sacked  and  burned  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Brdhmans.* 

'  A  legend  of  Divod&s,  a  king  of  Benares,  has  been  related  in  several  Par&nas, 
vliich  may  possibly  refer  to  this  revolution.  Siva  is  said  to  hare  been  desirous  of 
occupying  Benares,  and  sent  Nikumbha  to  persnade  the  prince  to  embrace  Bud- 
dhism. Accordingly  Divod&s  became  a  follower  of  Buddha,  and  was  expilled 
from  Benares,  and  founded  another  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Gomati. — Yi&bnn 
Turkua,  Wilson's  translation,  edited  by  Hall,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  33,  40. 

General  Cunningham,  who  conducted  many  excavations  around  S&m&th  in 
1835-36,  writes  as  follows  :— '*  From  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  century  the  decline  of 
Buddhism  was  gradual  and  gentle.  But  from  the  eighth  century  the  fall  was  rapid 
and  violent.  New  dynasties  arose  who  knew  not  S&kya  Muni  *,  and  the  Tuars  of 
Delhi,  the  Rnhtors  of  Kanoiij,  and  the  Ch&ndels  of  Mahoba,  succeeded  to  the  vast 
empire  of  Sildditya.  The  rise  of  all  these  families  has  been  traced  to  the  eighth 
century  ;  and  both  coins  and  inscriptions  remain  to  attest  their  Brahmanical  be- 
lief.  But  Buddhism  continued  to  linger  in  Benares,  Malwa,  and  Guzerat ;  and 
was  not  finally  extinguished  until  the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth  centur}-,  when  the 
last  votaries  of  Buddha  were  expelled  from  the  continent  of  India.  Numbers  of 
iraiiges,  concealed  by  the  departing  monks,  are  found  buried  near  S&ru&th ;  and 
hc:^)8  of  ashes  still  he  scattered  amidst  the  ruins  to  show  that  the  monasteries 
were  destroyed  by  fire." 

Major  Kittoe,  who  in  ISol  carried  on  more  extensive  excavations  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  General  Cunningham.  He  wrote: — 
*'A11  has  been  sacked  and  burned  ;  priests,  temples,  idols,  all  together;  for  in 
some  places  bones,  iron,  wood,  and  stone  are  found  in  huge  masses ;  and  this  hun 
happened  more  than  once.*' — Cunningham's  Bhilsa  Topes,  chapter  xii.  See  aUo 
Archaeological  Reports. 

Probably  it  was  at  this  time,  or  at  some  earlier  period,  that  Kanonj  abandoned 
Buddhism  and  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Br&hmans.  The  fact  is  dimly  indi- 
cated in  the  legend  of  Visw&mitra,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Gadhi  or  Kanouj,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  Kshatriya,  and  subsequently  to  have  become  a 
Br&hman.  See  History,  vol.  ii.,  B&m&yana,  chap.  iv.  Kanouj  was  subsequently 
the  centre  of  orthodox  Brahmanism,  and  supplied  Brahmanical  teachers  to  Bengal, 
whose  descendants  are  still  known  as  Kulin  Br&hroans. 
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The  appearance  of  the  Jains  is  another  revolu-  chap,  viiy. 
tion  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved.  The  iJJSa.*^''*®*^^*^^'^ 
religion  of  the  Jains  had  for  its  object  tlie. liberation 
of  the  soul  from  the  trammels  of  existence.  It  did 
not,  liowever,  accept  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  or 
Nirvana,  but  assigned  a  spiritual  life  to  the  liber- 
ated soul  in  some  undefinable  mansion  of  the  blessed. 
It  taught  certain  precepts  of  strict  morality  which 
would  seem  to  identify  it  with  that  school  of 
Buddhism  which  was  known  as  the  little  Vehicle.^ 
The  Jains  worshipped  saints  who  had  effected  their 
deliverance  from  tlie  universe,  rather  than  deities 
who  ruled  the  universe,  and  the  names  of  their 
twenty-four  saints  or  Tirthankaras,  commencing 
with  AdiniUh  and  ending  with  Parisndth  and  Mahd- 
vira,  are  held  in  the  profoundcst  veneration.  The 
Jains  were  divided  like  the  Buddhists  into  monks 
and  laymen.  Originally  some  of  the  sects  aban- 
doned all  clothing,  like  the  gymno-sophists  of  old  ; 
but  the  Jain  monks  in  general  are  not  only  clothed, 
but  distinguished  as  the  '*  white-robed."  Their 
shrines  are  stately  and  mysterious  buildings  of  mar- 
ble, generally  standing  in  remote  and  secluded  situ- 


'  The  eight  deadly  sins  of  the  Jnins  are  somewhat  puerile ;  they  were  as 
follows. — (1)  Eatinj^  at  night.  (2)  Slaying  au  animal.  (3)  Eating  the  fruit 
of  trees  that  give  milk.  (4)  Tasting  honey  or  flesh.  (5)  Taking  the  wealth  of 
others.  (6)  Commitring  adultery.  (7)  Eating  flowers,  butter,  or  cheese.  (8) 
Worshipping  the  gods  of  other  religions. — Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  x\ii.,  1824 ; 
Tol.  jvi.,  1834. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  Jains  were  connected  with  the  little  Veliicle. 
It  has  already  been  seen  that  Sil&ditya,  king  of  Kanonj  and  Magadha,  was  a  follower 
of  the  great  Vehicle,  and  held  a  famous  public  disputation  between  the  two  Vehicles.  ^7 
A  legend  has  been  preserved  in  the  Mahiitma,  orsncred  chronicle  of  the  mountain 
Satniniya,  that  the  Buddhists  held  a  public  disputation  with  the  Jains  and  gained 
the  victory,  whereupon  Slladitya  became  a  Buddhist ;  but  that  subsequently  the 
J:]iiis  defeated  the  Buddhists,  whereupon  Sil&ditya  became  a  Jain.  Set*  Foibcs's 
Usui  31ula.  vol.  i. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  ations.  Many  are  to  be  found  in  Rajpootana,  espe- 
cially on  Mount  Abu ;  but  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
are  those  which  have  been  built  on  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  Satruniya  in  the  Guzerat  peninsula,  over 
against  the  city  of  Palitana.*  The  Brdhmans  ex- 
pelled the  Buddhists,  but  they  could  not  wholly 
expel  the  Jains;  and  to  this  day  the  Jains  form 
an  interesting  element  in  the  Hindu  population, 
especially  in  western  India. 

SbV'SS^S:®'''*        The  overthrow  of  Buddhism  at  Sdrndth   must 
j>haiiio^foniiof  1^^^^  g^j^^  ^  ^j^j,.jj  -through  the  religious  world  of 

India.  From  time  immemorial  Beiiares  had  been 
the  great  centre  of  religious  thought ;  the  resort  of 
all  new  teachers  who  aspired  to  be  the  founders  of 
sects  ;  the  final  court  of  appeal  from  all  conflicting 
schools,  such  as  those  of  Mithila,  Gour,  and 
Dravira.  The  destruction  at  Sarndth  was  the 
triumph  of  the  worshippers  of  Siva.  This  deity,  the 
Dionysos  of  the  Greeks,  was  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  and  most  mystic  in  the  Brahmanical 
pantheon.      Iswara  or  Siva  was  the  first  cause,  the 

^  The  holy  mountain  of  Satruniya  in  the  south-east  of  Kattiawar  is  sacred  to 
Adin&th,  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  Tirthankaras,  who  is  said  to  haye  emigrated 
from  Ayodhy&.  at  some  remote  period.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a 
colossal  image  of  Adin&th,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  mountain  itself  rises 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  plains.  Upon  these  lonely  heights  the  marble 
shrines  of  the  JTains,  with  their  stately  enclosures,  half-palace,  half-fortress,  hare 
been  constructed  in  the  upper  air,  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  tread  of  mortals, 
like  the  mansions  of  another  world.  In  the  dark  recesses  of  each  t«mple  there  is 
one  or  more  images  of  Adin&th,  or  some  other  Tirthankara.  The  alabaster  features, 
wearing  an  expression  of  listless  repose,  are  rendered  dimly  risible  by  tiie  faint 
light  which  is  shed  by  silver  lamps.  The  air  is  perfumed  with  incense,  and  the 
female  votaries,  glittering  in  scarlet  and  gold,  move  round  in  circles  barefooted 
over  the  polished  floors,  channting  their  monotonous  but  not  unmelodious  hymns. 
The  mountain  is  one  of  the  first  places  of  Jain  pilgrimage;  the  bridal  hall  of  those 
who  would  marry  everlasting  rest.  Many  legends  are  told  of  fabled  kings^  who 
by  their  austerities  and  religious  services  on  this  sacred  ground  have  thrown  off 
the  intolerable  load  of  sin,  and  attained  the  blessing  of  liberation.— Forbes'a  Raa 
Mala,  vol.  i.,  chap.  iii. 
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germ  of  all  things.  The  linga  was  the  symbol  of  chap,  vin. 
Siva,  and  the  representative  of  the  supreme  being. 
There  was  a  corresponding  symbol  of  the  female 
sex.  These  two  symbols  were  the  material  forms  of 
that  creative  force,  or  supreme  spirit,  which  was 
involved  in  the  conception  of  Brahma.  In  the  work 
of  creation  Iswara,  or  the  germ,  expanded  into  an 
eggj  and  evolved  within  itself  the  five  elements, — 
earth,  water,  air,  fire,  and  ether.  The  'egg  then 
separated  into  two  parts,  a  higher  and  a  lower.  The 
higher  portion  became  the  heaven  above  ;  the  lower 
portion  became  the  earth  beneath.  It  subsequently 
formed  the  universe  of  all  created  being ;  of  gods, 
men,  and  animals ;  of  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  and 
seas.  When  it  reached  its  full  expansion  it  began 
slowly  to  diminish.  The  number  of  deaths  exceeded 
the  number  of  births.  In  this  way  it  was  gradually 
reduced  to  a  single  germ,  which  might  be  symbolized 
as  a  dew  drop,  but  might  be  more  exactly  described 
as  the  centre  point  of  the  circle.'^  Thus  universe  after 
universe  was  created  and  passed  away,  after  a  similar 
fashion  to  that  already  indicated  in  the  myth  of  a 
day  and  night  of  Brahma. 

Ultimately  these  symbols  were  personified  into  a  gf^^^^dDurU 
god  and  goddess ;  or  rather  a  god  and  goddess  were 
associated  with  the  symbols.  The  worship  of  the 
male  deity  exhibited  every  stage  of  development. 
Sometimes  it  found  expression  in  a  pure  and  elevated 
adoration  of  the  supreme  being  as  Iswara,  in  which 
the  worshipper  sought  to  render  his  body  and  soul 
pure  and  holy  in  the  sight  of  the  creator.  Sometimes 
it    degenerated  into  a  wretched  asceticism,  which 


*  Faria  y  Sousa,  vol.  ii.,  page  377. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  cultivated  a  distaste  for  existence  by  pondering  over 
the  lower  instincts  and  necessities  of  animal  being, 
and  quenched  the  fire  of  the  passions  by  a  depraved 
familiarity  with  tlie  ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead,  and 
every  species  of  filth  and  corruption.  The  worship 
of  the  female  deity  exhibited  a  similar  variety  of 
phases.  Sometimes  under  the  names  of  Durgd, 
Bhdvani,  or  Pdrvati,  i^he  was  adored  as  the  divine 
ideal  of  the  daughter,  wife,  or  mother.  Sometimes, 
as  Bluidra-Kdlf,  she  was  regarded  as  the  patron  deity 
of  Thugs  and  prostitutes.  She  was  ahso  personified  as 
Kiilf,  the  black  goddess,  the  terrible  barbarian  queen, 
who  revelled  in  strong  wine  and  flesh  meat,  in  dis- 
gusting obscenity,  and  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices. 
The  grosser  forms  of  the  worship  of  Siva  and  Durgd 
degenerated  into  the  so-called  Tantric  religion, 
which  once  prevailed  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
India,  but  wliich  there  is  reason  to  believe  has  nearly 
disappeared  from  the  land.  In  the  Siva  cult  novices 
were  exposed  to  every  possible  allurement,  and  ex- 
pected to  remain  unmoved.  In  the  Kalf  cult  nudity 
Avas  worshipped  in  Bacchanalian  orgies  which  can- 
not be  described. 
sankiiaAchA-  Thc  triuiiiph   of  Siva  over  Buddha  is  to  some 

r^a,  the  apostle  '- 

c.^siva.about  extcut  illustrated  by  the  life  and  career  of  Sankha 
Acharya,  who  may  be  termed  the  apostle  of  the 
Saiva  religion  in  its  more  si)iritual  form.  He  was 
a  native  of  Malabar,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Namburi  Bralimuns.  lie  flourished  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  led  the 
life  of  a  wandering  mendicant,  and  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful controversies  with  the  Buddhists  and  Jains* 
According  to  local  legend,  Jain  kings  were  reign- 
ing  at  Kalyan   in   the   Dekhan,  and   Conjeveram 
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.  in  the  Peninsula,  who  blasphem3d  the  gods  of  chap.  vm. 
tlie  Brahmans  and  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
Brahmanical  faitli.  Accordingly  Siva  became  in- 
carnate as  Sankha  Achdrva,  in  order  to  abojisli  the 
Jain  religion  and  regulate  and  reform  the  Brahmans. 
His  sect  is  known  ixs  the  Smdrta,  and  largely  pre- 
vails throughout  tlie  Peninsula.  Its  moml)ers  are 
distinguished  by  three  horizontal  wliite  stripes  ahmg 
their  foreheads.  Some  are  called  Lingayets ;  their 
sect  is  known  as  the  Jangam.  They  carry  little 
images  of  the  linga,  as  the  reprcsontative  of  the  su- 
preme being,  in  small  silver  boxes  hanging  from  the 
arm.*  They  bury  their  dead  without  burning.  They 
live  only  on  rice,  vegetables,  and  cakes  of  various 
grains;  and  entirely  abstain  from  flesh  meat  and 
wine. 

The  revival  of  the  worsliip  of  Vishnu,  the  Iler-  ^^l^i^^^^^^^^ 
akles  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  have  commenced  at  a  about  aId.  1200. 
later  date.     Its  followers  were  known  as  Vaislmavas 
in  opposition  to  the  Saivas  or  followers  of  Siva.     Its 
chief  apostles  were  Ramdnuja  Achdrya  who  flour- 


•  A  variety  of  authorities  might  he  quoted  for  the  statements  in  the  text,  in- 
cluding Faria  y  Sousa.  Abhu  Dubois,  Buchanan,  Wilks,  and  tlie  Mackenzie  MSS., 
of  which  tlie  author  h:is  a  large  folio  volume  of  extracts  and  abstracts,  compiUd 
by  himself  more  than  ten  yi^ars  ago.  The  vitality  of  the  Sni&rta  religion  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  tlie  great  Guru  Sankha  Achikrya  has  been  sut'ceeded  down  to  tho 
present  day  by  a  line  of  Gurus,  who  have  been  eltlier  adopted  by  the  preceding 
Guru  whiUt  alive,  or  elected  by  the  diriciples  after  his  dtcease.  A  successor  or 
representative  of  the  apostle  was  still  living  in  1871.  His  name  was  Narsini^h 
Acharya.  Ue  is  called  by  his  disciples  the  Jngat  Guru,  or  teacher  of  the  world. 
lie  is  the  venerated  pontitf  of  all  Hindus  holding  the  Sui^irta  faith.  He  is  a  celi- 
bate, lives  on  milk,  and  is  acquainted  with  Sanskrit,  Kanarese,  Tamil,  and  Tflugu. 
He  wears  a  tiara  covered  with  pearls  and  jewels.  In  1871  he  was  seventy-live 
years  of  age,  and  had  adopted  a  successor.  He  travels  in  great  state  in  a  special 
palanquin  with  an  elephant  in  attendance  ;  and  on  such  occasions  is  accompanied 
by  a  large  cortege  of  Br&hmans  and  disciples.  All  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  the  Raja  not  excepted,  turn  out  on  his  approach  to  receive  him  with  suit- 
able reverence. — Bowring's  Eastern  Experiences,  page  139.     Loudon,  1872. 


^ 
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CHAP,  vin.  Islied  at  Conjeveram/and  R4m&nand  who  flourished 
at  Benares.  RAmdnuja  may  be  referred  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Ho  distinguished  himself  as  the 
opponent  of  both  Jains. and  Saivas;  and  was  especi- 
ally famous  for  casting  out  evil  spirits  and  devils. 
Like  Sankha  Aclulrya,  be  appears  to  have  under- 
taken missionary  circuits  over  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula,  fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Sriringliani, 
opposite  the  town  of  Trichinopoly.  His  particular 
sect  is  known  as  the  Ayengar  Vaishnavas,  and  is 
distinguished  from  tlie  SmArta  by  a  vertical  mark 
like  a  trident,  which  is  painted  on  the  forehead  just 
above  the  nose.®  They  abhor  Siva,  and  call  him 
the  cliief  of  tlie  Rakshasas,  and  worship  only  the 
Vishnu  group  of  deities.  Rdmdnand  of  Benares  was 
a  disciple  who  liad  seceded  from  Ramdnuja.  He 
taught  the  worship  of  Vishnu  tlirougli  liis  incarna- 
tions as  Rdma  and  Krishna ;  and  especially  sought 
to  abolish  caste.  But  before  indicating  the  various 
phases  in  the  religion  of  Vishnu,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  glance  at  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  conception 
of  that  deity. 
conwpUonof  Visliuu  was  Originally  a  personification  of  the 

Lakibmi.  Sun-god  as  a  human  hero  more  or  less  divine ;  the 
celestial  ancestor  of  the  Surya-vansa,  or  "  children 
of  the  sun."  This  idea  developed  into  tliat  of  deity; 
the  bright  god  who  imparted  life  and  light  to  the 
universe;  the   suprepie   soul   that    illuminated    the 


'  ConjeTcram,  properly  Kanchipura,  or  the  golden  eity,  was  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Cbola.  It  is  situated  about  forty-eijjht  miles  to  tlie  south- 
vest  of  Madras. 

8  The  sectarian  mark  of  the  Vaishnavas  is  called  the  foot  of  Vishnu,  which  is 
represented  by  the  trident.  The  sectarian  of  the  Saivas  is  called  the  eye  of  Sira, 
and  is  generally  in  the  centre  of  tlio  forehead,  in  the  middle  of  the  three  lines. 
Siva  is  fabled  to  have  a  tbird  eye  there. 
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universe.  In  this  way  the  conception  of  Vishnu  chap,  vni. 
assimilated  itself  to  that  of  Brahma.  But  still  the 
popular  idea  of  his  humanity,  of  God  loving  man, 
could  never  be  eradicated  from  the  popular  mind. 
The  worshipper  ceased  to  identify  Vishnu  with  the 
material  sun.  The  god  was  supposed  to  dwell  in 
the  heaven  of  Vaikuntha  far  away  in  the  blue  ether; 
or  in  the  fabled  sea  of  milk  which  surrounded  the  uni- 
verse ;  •  but  still  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  uni- 
verse and  its  inhabitants,  human  and  divine.  A 
female  divinity  was  given  to  him  as  a  wife,  the  divine 
Lakshmf ;  the  goddess  of  good  fortune,  wealth,  and 
prosperity;  the  deified  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful,  pure  and  affectionate,  in  an  ideal 
woman,  whether  as  a  daughter,  a  wife,  or  a  mother. 
Lakshmf  was  the  sea-born  goddess;  she  had  risen 
out  of  the  ocean,  like  another  Aphrodite,  to  become 
the  bride  of  Vishnu. 

The  conception  of  Vishnu  and  Lakshml,  dwell-  i?Lhnu?*^~  °' 
ing  far  away  as  a  supreme  spirit  or  spirits  in  the  sea 
of  milk,  was  too  remote  for  popular  sympathy.  There 
was  not  even  a  symbol  existing,  like  the  linga,  that 
would  associate  the  god  with  humanity.  Accordingly 
Vishnu  was  supposed  to  become  incarnate  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  world  from  the 
oppression  of  giants  or  demons,  the  Daityas  or 
Rdkshasas  of  remote  antiquity.     These  incarnations 

*  In  Hindd  geography  the  uniyerse  is  a  Tast  circle,  consisting  of  alternate 
eontinents  and  seas  formed  into  concentric  rings.  Jambn-dwlpa,  or  the  earth,  is 
the  centre ;  and  the  centre-point  of  the  earth  is  monnt  Mem ;  the  Himalayas  of 
modem  geography ;  the  Meros,  or  thigh  of  Zens,  in  vrhich  Dionysos  was  concealed 
after  the  death  of  his  mother  Semele.  Jambu-dwipa  was  snrrounded  by  a  sea  of 
salt  water.  The  six  remaining  continents  are  of  course  mythical.  The  first  after 
Jambu-dwipa  was  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  sugar-cane  juice ;  the  next  by  a  sea  of 
wine ;  the  next  by  a  sea  of  melted  butter ;  the  next  by  a  sea  of  curds ;  then  fol* 
lowed  the  sea  of  milk ;  and  last  of  all  was  a  sea  of  fresh  water. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  or  avatdras  are  invested  with  liistorical  significance. 


the  Deluge. 


They  are  generally  reckoned  as  ten  in  number, 
altliough  in  some  sacred  books  there  are  unimport- 
ant additions.  In  reality  tliey  were  nothing  more 
tlian  tlie  old  gods  and  heroes  of  ante-Brahmanical 
times,  who  were  incorporated  into  the  Brahmanical 
system,  and  reproduced  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 
In  this  manner  Vislniu  is  said  to  have  successively 
become  incarnate  in  four  animals, — the  fish,  the 
tortoise,  tlie  boar,  and  tlie  lion ;  and  in  five  human 
beings, — Vamana,  Parasurdma,  RAma,  Krishna,  and 
Buddha ;  and  finally  he  is  to  appear  on  a  white  horse, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Kalki  avatar,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  present  universe,  and  bring  into  existence 
a  purer  and  better  world. 

n^rlJrin^™*         The  myths  by  which  these  personifications  are 
represented  as  incarnations,  are  the  mere  inventions 

of  Brahmanical  teachers  ;  but  they  are  nevertheless 
re[)lete  with  meaning.  The  fish-god  has  been  wor- 
shipped by  many  races  from  the  earliest  antiquity 
as  the  ocean  deity.  He  was  the  Poseidon  of  the 
Greeks ;  the  Neptune  of  the  Romans.  He  is  gen- 
erally symbolized  by  a  rude  figure  half  human  and 
halt  fish  ;  but  the  idea  was  spiritualized  by  the  Vedic 
Rishis  into  Varuna,  the  great  god  of  elemental  water, 
the  supreme  spirit  of  the  deep  seas.  The  tortoise 
and  boar  were  apparently  deities  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter; the  gods  or  symbols  of  diffbrent  races.  All 
three  deities  appear  in  the  Vishnu-avatara  myths  in 
association  with  some  legend  of  a  universal  deluge. 
Thus  Vishnu  became  incarnate  as  a  fish  in  order  to 
save  Manu,  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race,  from 
being  drowned  in  the  deluge.  He  became  a  tortoise 
in  order  to  rescue  the  earth  from  the  deluge  by  taking 


r 
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it  on  his  back.     He  became  a  boar  in  order  to  re-  chap.  vin. 


cover  the  Vedas  from  the  waste  of  waters.  The 
myths  connected  with  the  remaining  avatdras  have  a 
different  significance.  Vishnu  became  a  lion  in  order 
to  destroy  certain  giants,  who  were  seeking  to  de- 
throne the  gods.  He  became  Vdmana,  or  the  dwarf, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  giant  Bali,  who  appears  to  be 
identical  with  Kansa  in  the  Krishna  legends.  He 
became  Parasurdma,  in  order  to  punish  the  Ksha- 
triyas,  who  had  cruelly  oppressed  the  Brahmans. 
He  became  RAma  in  order  to  slay  RAvana,  the 
demon  king  of  Lankd  in  Ceylon.  He  became 
Krishna  in  order  to  overthrow  the  tyrant  Kansa. 
He.  became  Buddha  in  order  to  delude  the  giants 
into  neglecting  the  worship  of  the  deities,  and  there- 
by exposing  tlicmselves  to  certain  destruction.  The 
last  incarnation  in  the  white  horse  avatdra  may  be 
dismissed  as  a  theological  dream,  originating  in  an 
idea,  not  uncommon  amongst  suffering  humanity, 
that  the  world  has  sunk  into  a  hopeless  state  of  sin 
and  sorrow;  that  man  is  helpless  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  his  being ;  and  that  the  advent  of  deity 
is  necessary  to  the  renovation  of  the  universe. 

Six  of  these  incarnations  of  Vishnu   possess  a  six  Avatinw  «- 

.  ,  ,  ,  fprring  to  Bud- 

substantive  historical  value,  namely,  the  avatkras  as  <**^™' 

a  lion  and  dwarf,  and  those  of  Parasurdma,  Rdma, 
Krishna,  and  Buddha.  One  idea  runs  through  them 
all,  namely,  that  Vishnu  became  incarnate  in  order 
to  destroy  the  giants  or  demons  who  sought  to  de- 
throne the  gods.  These  giants  have  been  generally 
identified  with  the  non-Vedic  rulers  of  the  country ; 
and  no  doubt  in  very  ancient  legends,  such  as  find 
occasional  expression  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  abo- 
riginal or  pre-Aryan  princes  were  regarded  as  giants ; 

24 
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cn.vp.  viii.  and  like  the  giants  of  nursery  story  were  described 
as  demons,  ogres,  man-eaters,  Rdksliasas,  Daityas, 
and  Asuras.  But  the  myths  of  the  incarnations  or 
avatdras  of  Vislmu  are  of  a  comparatively  modern 
date.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  more  ancient 
scriptures,  such  as  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  or  the 
laws  of  Manu.  They  belong  to  the  age  of  Brahman- 
ical  revival,  when  the  persistent  eiForts  of  Buddhist 
teachers  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  and  t ) 
dethrone  or  ignore  the  gods  in  general,  had  creato  I 
an  antagonism  which  culminated  in  a  persecuti  ig 
war.  The  colossal  statues  of  Buddhas  and  Jain 
saints  would  suggest  the  idea  of  giants.  The  fact  that 
GcStama  and  Adindth  were  both  Kshatriyas  would 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  war  was  against  Ksha- 
triyas. The  ninth  avatdra  is  a  key  to  the  whole. 
Vishnu  became  Buddha  to  delude  the  giants  into 
abandoning  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  thereby 
working  out  their  own  destruction. 

v?iS!IS*M*RLnii  Two  of  these  myths,  namely,  the  avatdras  of 
andKriahna.  Vislmu  as  Rdma  and  Krishna,  have  been  interwoven 
with  the  main  traditions  of  the  Rdmdyana  and  Mahd 
Bhdrata,  and  impart  a  new  and  religious  meaning  to 
the  Hindu  epics.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  a  deeper 
significance  underlies  the  sacred  legend,  than  is 
involved  in  the  mere  antagonism  between  Brah- 
manism  and  Buddhism.  The  theology  of  the 
Brdhmans  has  always  been  too  abstract  and  meta- 
physical for  the  masses.  The  bulk  of  mankind  can 
only  worship  deified  men  and  women ;  and  unless 
their  affections  are  brought  into  play,  they  have  no 
real  devotion.  Indeed,  without  human  love  and 
huipan  sympathies,  religion  drifts  into  a  superstition 
of  selfishness ;  a  mere  bartering  of  prayers,  sacrifices^ 
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and  alms  in  exchange  for  happiness  or  prosperity,  chap.  vin. 

The  leaders  of  the  Brahmanical  revival  seem  to 
have  discerned  this  important  truth.  The  compilers 
of  the  RdmAyana  represented  Kdma  and  Sltd  as 
types  of  a  husband  and  a  wife,  as  well  as  incarnations 
of  deity.  They  moved  the  heart  of  the  Hindu  to 
love  and  sympathy ;  and  then  awakened  his  adora- 
tion for  the  divine.  They  employed  a  mythological 
machinery,  which  will  appear  strange  and  cumbrous 
to  the  European;  but  which,  nevertheless,  satisfied 
the  aspirations  of  the  masses  by  reproducing  the 
supreme  spirit  in  human  forms.  Vishnu  is  repre- 
sented as  the  supreme  spirit,  the  god  above  all  gods, 
whose  paramount  power  as  the  suzerain  of  the  uni- 
verse was  acknowledged  by  Brahma  and  all  the 
Vedic  deities.  The  story  of  his  birth,  marriage, 
and  exile  as  Rdma  is  consequently  surrounded  by  a 
haze  of  supernatural  details.  The  Vedic  deities  are 
oppressed  by  Hdvana,  the  giant  or  demon  king  of 
Lankd,  the  modern  Ceylon.  They  apply  to  Brahma 
for  succour ;  but  Rdvana  has  performed  so  many  re- 
ligious merits  in  former  lives  that  Brahma  is  power- 
less to  help  them.-  Accordingly  Brahma  proceeded 
with  the  Vedic  deities  to  the  sea  of  milk,  'where 
Vishnu  was  dwelling  in  unutterable  splendour. 
Vishnu  answered  their  prayers.  The  supreme  god 
engaged  to  become  incarnate  as  Rdma,  and  so  efiect 
the  destruction  of  Rdvana. 

The  incarnation  of  Vishnu  is  related  with  such  Lewmdof  bahir 
supernatural  details  as  would  accord  with  his  divine 
character.  Dasaratha,  Maharaja  of  Ayodhyd,  was 
without  a  son.  Accordingly  he  celebrated  a  great 
sacrifice  to  obtain  one.  The  gods  came  down  from 
heaven  and  received  their  shares  with  their  own 
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CHAP.  viiT.  hands.  A  portion  of  the  sacred  food  was  given  to  the 
£»dwiww?  three  queens,  and  Vishnu  became  incarnate  in  the 
first  queen  Kausalyd.  At  the  moment  of  conception 
Brahma  and  the  gods  appeared  in  their  chariots 
above  the  city  of  Ayodhyd,  and  sounded  the  praises 
of  Rdma.  At  the  moment  of  birth  the  gods  again 
appeared  in  the  sky  and  scattered  flowers  from  heaven. 
The  babe  revealed  his  divinity  to  his  mother  alone. 
He  was  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  pearls.  He  had 
four  arms,  holding  respectively  the  shell,  the 
chakra,  the  mace,  and  the  lotos.^®  His  mother  knew 
that  he  was  god  and  adored  him.  He  then  con- 
cealed his  four-armed  shape,  and  assumed  that  of 
an  ordinary  infant,  and  began  to  cry.  The  Mahd- 
raja  heard  the  welcome  sound  and  distributed 
treasures  in  alms. 
j££u^d  LtA.  When  Rama  was  approaching  manhood  the  sage 
Viswdmitra  appeared  at  Ayodhyd.  He  explained 
to  the  Mahdraja  that  Rdma  was  Vishnu,  and  that 
his  female  counterpart  had  been  born  at  Mithiia  as 
SftA,  the  daughter  of  Raja  Janaka.  Accordingly 
Rama  was  sent  to  Mithild  under  the  charge  of 
Viswdmitra,  and  married  Sitd  in  due  course;  but 
Janaka  stated  that  she  was  not  actually  his  daugh- 
ter, but  was  found  under  a  furrow  when  turned  up 
by  the  plough." 

^^  The  frequent  representations  of  Ilindd  deities  with  four  arms  has  long  been 
a  problem  to  Europeans.  But  the  so-called  idolatry  of  the  HindOs  is  nothing 
more  than  theology  in  hieroglyphics ;  and  the  idols  are  often  two  or  more  con- 
ceptions of  deities  moulded  into  one  form.  Vishnu  was  at  once  the  dirine  bero 
of  the  Kshatriyas,  and  the  supreme  spirit  of  the  Brahmans.  As  a  hero  he  carried 
the  chakra  and  mace ;  as  a  god  he  carried  the  shell  and  lotos.  Bkma  exhibits 
the  two-fold  character  of  a  hero  and  devotee  throughout  his  eiile. 

"  See  Adhy&tma  B&m&yana.  History,  vol.  ii.,  K&m&yana.  The  mytli  that 
8it&  sprang  from  the  earth  belongs  to  a  clas9  of  religious  fables,  which  appear 
to  have  originated  during  the  Brahmanical  revival.  It  would  seem  that  cer- 
tain Br&hmans  of  this  period  endeavoured  to  revive  the  decaying  worship  of  the 
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The  account  of  the  exile  of  Rdma  is  evidently  chap,  vin. 
a  perversion  of  tlie  orij^inal  form  of  the  tradition.  Exiie of  baim. 
Amongst  the  ancient  Rajpoots  the  sentence  of  exile 
was  carried  out  with  funeral  pomp,  whenever  a 
prince  was  deprived  of  his  birthright  or  declared  an 
outlaw.  The  ceremony  was  marked  as  a  day  of 
mourning  in  tlie  -calendar.  The  offender  was  clothed 
in  black,  and  invested  with  a  black  sword  and 
buckler,  and  then  placed  upon  a  black  horse,  and 
solemnly  commanded  to  depart  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom.  Some  such  ceremony  was  no  doubt 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  Rdma ; "  but  the  R4md- 
yaua  represents  him  as  a  religious  devotee. 

The  story  of  this  exile  presents  many  beautiful  SS^iSTof  the 
scenes,  though  it  is  tedious  from  the  wildness  of 
oriental   exaggerations.      Brahmanical    hermitages 
are  described  with  groves  and  pools  of  water,  after 
the    fashion    of   the    hermitage   where    the    Raja  ♦ 

Dushyanta  discovered  the  beautiful  SaktintaM.  The 
holy  men,  however,  are  constantly  harassed  by  the 

spirits  or  elemental  deities  of  the  Vedaa,  by  converting  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
Esbatriya  traditions  into  similar  personifications.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  pur- 
pose they  appear  to  have  introduced  new  names  and  myths  into  the  Mah&  Bh&- 
rata  and  R&m&yana.  Tliis  attempt  to  revive  the  worship  of  the  Vedic  deities 
utterly  failed.  Mr  Cox,  in  his  Mythology  of  the  Ar)-an  nations,  has  propounded 
8  theory  which  is  too  exclusively  based  upon  these  later  myths. 

'*  This  ceremony  was  carried  out  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  case 
of  Umra  Sing,  a  prince  of  Marwar.  (See  Tod's  Rsgnst'han,  vol.  i.,  p.  687; 
vol.  ii.,  p.  44.)  Umra  went  out  of  Marwar  with  his  personal  retainers,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jihan,  the  son  of  Jebfiingir.  He  proved  a  true 
Bjijpoot.  He  absented  himself  from  court  without  leave,  and  spent  a  fortnight 
in  hunting.  On  his  return  the  emperor  reprimanded  and  fined  him,  but  he 
refused  to  pay.  He  was  then  summoned  to  the  presence,  but  there  he  stabbed  - 
the  paymaster  to  the  heart,  and  drew  his  sword  to  cut  down  the  emperor,  but 
shivered  the  weapon  against  a  pillir.  He,  however,  plied  his  dagger  with  sueh 
reckless  fury,  that  he  slew  five  Mogul  nobles  before  he  was  mortally  wounded. 

His  retainers  perished  alter  the  old  Rajpoot  fashion.    They  put  on  saffron  gar-  1 

ments,  and  rushed  to  the  palace  sword  in  hand,  and  slaughtered  all  they  met,  un- 
til they  were  at  last  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man. 
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CHAP.  Yiii.  demon  Raksliasas,  who  spoil  tlie  sacrifices.  Tlie 
divine  Rdiiia,  and  the  equally  divine  SitA,  go  from 
one  hermitage  to  another  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu 
and  Lakshml,  receiving  adorations  and  praises  from 
holy  sages  and  pious  women.  All  had  been  long*- 
ing  for  the  advent  of  Rdma ;  all  were  rejoicing  that 
the  hour  of  their  deliverance  was  nigh.  Rama 
becomes  the  champion  of  the  Brahmans  against  the 
Raksliasas.  Occasionally  he  encounters  a  demon, 
and  then  a  combat  is  described  with  all  the  ex- 
uberant details,  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  which 
characterize  the  Ilindii  bards.  Those  whom  he 
kills  obtain  salvation,  and  the  gods  wonder  jit  his 
benevolence.  Meantime  the  demon  king  is  reigning 
at  Lank4  in  palaces  of  gold  and  gems,  seated  in  gar- 
dens of  matchless  beauty  and  fragrance,  thronged 
with  young  and  blooming  damsels,  and  surrounded 
by  impregnable  fortifications  of  stone  and  iron. 

The  subsequent  action  of  the  poem  is  of  a  very 
Asiatic  character.  The  sister  of  Ravana  is  smitten 
with  love  for  Rama,  and  oflfers  to  become  his  wife. 
She  is  told  that  Rama  is  already  married  to  Sfta, 
and  immediately  rushes  upon  Sfta,  on  which  Ramans 
brother  draws  his  sword  and  cuts  off  her  nose  and 
ears.  She  goes  away  breathing  vengeance,  and 
after  some  unimportant  incidents,  she  appears  before 
Ravana  at  Lanka.  She  dwells  upon  the  beauty  of 
Sita,  and  the  demon  king  is  easily  induced  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  Rama's  wife.  He  puts  on 
the  garb  of  a  religious  mendicant,  and  proceeds  to 
the  hut  of  Rama.  The  hero  is  absent,  hunting  a 
deer  which  had  caught  the  fancy  of  Rama.  The 
brother  of  Rama  is  also  absent,  for  Sfta  had 
petulantly  insisted  on  his  going  out  to  help  R^ma. 


Abduction  of 
Slt4. 
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The    result    was    that    EAvana    engaged    Sftd    in  chap.  vm. 


delusive  conversation,  and  finally  seized  her  and 
carried  her  away  to  his  chariot,  and  then  drove 
through  the  air  to  his  palace  at  Lankd.  But  Sftd 
would  not  listen  to  his  suit.  If  he  had  vanquished 
Bdma  slie  would  have  been  compelled  to  become 
his  wife  ;  but  until  he  had  conquered  RAma,  he  had 
established  no  right  over  her.  Such  was  the  ancient 
law  of  war  amongst  the  Kshatriyas.^* 

Rdma  is  in  an  agony  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  ^iSthe  moh-** 
beloved  SM.  He  bewails  her  in  a  fashion  which  is  ^""^  ^*- 
scarcely  compatible  with  his  divine  character.  He 
searches  for  her  in  all  directions,  and  at  length 
discovers  the  fate  that  has  befallen  her.  A  monkey 
prince,  named  Sugriva,  had  beheld  Havana  and  Sfta 
driving  through  the  air.  Moreover,  Sltd  had 
thrown  some  of  her  ornaments  from  the  chariot ;  and 
these  had  been  preserved  by  Sugriva,  and  were  at 
once  identified  by  Rdma.  An  alliance  is  concluded 
between  Rdma  and  Sugriva.  The  monkey  prince 
has  been  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  his  wife. 
Rdma  enables  him  to  recover  both,  and  in  return 
Sugrfva  sends  his  monkey  armies  to  help  Rama.^* 

Rdma  now  prepared  to  march  his  army  against  SSlm'TviT 
Rdvana.  A  celebrated  monkey  chieftain,  named  *'^''*"*^ 
Hanuman,  had  leaped  over  the  strait  which  separates 
India  from  Lankd,  and  found  Sftd  in  the  royal 
gardens,  and  assured  her  that  deliverance  was  nigh. 
Hanuman  committed  great  havoc  in  the  garden, 
and  was  ultimately  seized  by  the  guards  and 
brought  before  the  demon  king.     As  a  punishment 

"  See  ante^  p.  23,  et  aeq. 

"  An  army  of  bears  also  joined  the  monkeys,  but  thtir  exploilB  are  not 
d«»«rviug  of  special  notice. 
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CHAP.  viiL  his  tail  was  dipped  in  melted  butter  and  set  on  fire ; 
but  the  monkey  escaped  from  his  tormentors,  and 
set  fire  to  the  whole  city  with  liis  burning  tail,  and 
then  hastened  ofi*  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  Rdma. 
War  was  commenced  at  once.  The  monkeys  are 
fabled  to  have  built  a  vast  bridge  of  stone  from  the 
continent  to  tlie  island,  and  huge  rocks  are  pointed 
out  to  this  day  as  tlie  remains  of  Rdma's  bridge. 
At  last,  after  a  series  of  battles,  Rdma  and  Rdvana 
engaged  in  a  combat  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
demon  king  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Vishnu.  But 
Kdvana  saved  his  soul.  In  liis  heart  lie  had  always 
adored  RAraa.  He  had  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Rdma.  The  picture  of  Rama  was  before  his  eye, 
and  the  name  of  Rdma  was  on  his  lips,  as  he  drew 
his  last  breatli ;  and  his  soul  was  seen  to  issue  from 
his  body  in  the  form  of  flame  and  enter  the  foot  of 

KShiSTwrn-  The  legend  of  Krishna  is  different  fi^om  that  of 

•*****•  R4ma,-but  indicates  a  warmer  devotion  and  more 

impassioned  love.  Rdma  is  a  family  deiiy,  the 
type  of  the  husband  and  master  of  the  household. 
He  is  proud  and  serene  after  the  ideal  of  the  Hindii 
householder.  But  Krishna  is  the  playful,  handsome 
hero,  the  universal  lover  who  is  idolized  by  every 
woman  Avho  sees  him.  Even  wives  and  mothers 
are  fascinated  by  his  presence,  and  thrilled  by  his 
smiles. 
Birth  of  Krish  Krishna  was  born  amono^st  the  cows  in  the 
pleasant  meadows  of  Vrinddvana  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Jumna.     His  father  Nanda  was  a  cowherd 

r  

^^  For  full  details,  see  History,  toI.  ii.,  H&m&jana. 
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of  tlie  tribe  of  Yddavas.  The  Yddavas  were  herds-  chap,  viii. 
men,  who  found  their  way  into  western  India,  and 
wandered  about  in  carts  selling  milk  and  butter  in 
the  various  towns  in  the  Jumna  valley.  Opposite  to 
yrinddvana,  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  river  Jumna, 
was  the  famous  city  of  Mathura.  It  stands  about 
half  way  between  Agra  and  Delhi.  The  king  of 
Mathura  was  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant,  named  Kansa. 
He  was  an  ally  of  Jardsandha,  the  great  Raja  of 
Magadha,  who  reigned  over  the  empire  •  of  the 
Gangetic  valley  after  the  manner  of  Sandrokottoa, 
Asoka,  and  Sfldditya.  Kansa  had  married  tlie  two 
daughters  of  Jardsandha.  Both  Kansa  and  Jara- 
sandha  were  worshippers  of  Siva.  Kansa  had  de- 
throned tlie  Suras,  because  they  persisted  in  the 
worsh  i  p  of  Vish  n  u . 

But  Krishna  was  not  the  actual  son  of  the  cow-  Kmwa,  the 

_  usurper  and 

herd.  All  was  Mayd  or  delusion.  In  reality  he*y~'- 
was  a  son  of  Vasudeva  and  Devaki  of  the  royal 
house  of  Sura.^^  The  tyrant  Kansa  had  heedlessly 
permitted  Vasudeva  and  Devakl  to  maiTy.  He  had 
himself  driven  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  his 
chariot  in  the  marriage  procession.  But  a  voice 
was  heard  from  heaven  saying, — "  The  son  of 
Devakf  will  be  the  destroyer  of  Kansa."  Then  the 
tj-rant  was  filled  with  a  mortal  fear.  He  seized  the 
bride  by  the  hair  and  dragged  her  from  the  chariot, 
and  drew  his  sword  to  slay  her.  The  trembling 
bridegroom  was  in  an  agony.  lie  would  make  any 
sacrifice  to  save  Devakl.  He  took  an  oath  to 
deliver  to   the   tyrant  every  child  that   should  be 


*•  The  genealogy  is  not  very  clear.     Kansa  was  himself  a  Sura.     The  point 
is  not  of  much  consequence  in  dealing  with  the  legend. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  born.    So  Kansa  stayed  his  hand,  and  Vasudeva  led 

away  his  bride. 
Birth  of  Krish-        Henccforth  the  wife  dreaded  lest  she  should  be- 

na  u  ft  priuoe  of  iitiiiiii*-/' 

thesuras.  comc  a  mother ;  the  husband  dreaded  lest  his  Tvite 
sliould  bear  a  child.  At  last  the  trouble  came. 
Kansa  knew  it  was  coming.  Husband  and  wife 
were  bound  and  manacled ;  the  house  was  locked 
and  barred ;  and  strong  guards  were  posted  all 
around.  At  night  Krishna  was  bom  and  revealed 
himself  as  Vishnu.  At  that  moment  the  manacles 
fell  to  the  ground,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the 
guards  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep.  The  father  placed 
the  child  in  a  basket  to  carry  it  across  the  Jumna. 
It  was  the  rainy  season,  and  the  river  was  swollen 
to  its  utmost  height.  At  the  touch  of  Krishna's  foot 
tlie  river  became  shallow.  The  rain  fell  heavily, 
but  Sesha-ndga,  the  many-headed  serpent,  followed 
Vasudeva,  and  canopied  the  father  and  the  child 
with  his  stupendous  hoods.  In  this  manner  Vasu- 
deva crossed  the  Jumna,  and  reached  the  village  of 
the  cowherds.  Yasodd,  the  wife  of  Nanda,  had 
given  birth  to  a  daughter ;  and  Vasudeva  changed  it 
for  Krishna,  and  no  one  knew  it.  He  took  the 
infant  girl  to  his  wife's  chamber ;  and  at  that 
moment  tlie  house  was  barred,  and  Vasudeva  and 
Devakf  were  again  in  manacles.  The  infant  cried 
and  tlie  guards  were  awakened.  The  news  of  the 
birth  was  carried  to  Kansa.  He  rushed  to  the  house 
to  kill  the  child,  but  the  babe  ascended  to  heaven, 
saying, — "  A  son  is  born  who  will  destroy  the  house 
of  Kansa."  Then  Kansa  was  filled  with  wrath,  and 
ordered  tluit  every  male  child  should  be  slain 
throughout  the  land.^^ 

^^  Up  to  this  point  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  bctnteen  some  incident* 
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The  lesrend  of  Krishna  now  besrins  to  assume   chap.  viii. 


something  of  a  human  character.     Demons  are  said  goy^oodof. 

^  Krtanna:  his 

to  have  attempted  to  take  the  life  of  the  child,  "''''*'^- 
and  were  in  turns  slaughtered  by  the  infant  hero  ; 
but  otherwise  the  story  is  simple  and  domestic. 
The  little  Krishna,  dressed  in  a  blue  frock,  is  the 
delight  of  his  mother  Yasodhd.  He  stumbles  about 
the  courtyard,  and  seizes  the  tails  of  the  cows  and 
heifers.  As  he  grows  older  he  seems  to  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  mischief.  He  upsets  his  mother's 
butter-churn ;  and  steals  the  butter  from  the  milk- 
maids. But  still  a  divine  element  is  exhibited  at 
intervals.  On  one  occasion  his  mother  was  about  to 
correct  him,  when  he  opened  his  mouth  and  showed 
her  the  three  worlds.  One  day  when  the  milk- 
maids were  bathing  in  tlie  Jumna,  he  ran  off  with 
their  clothes;  and  this  prank  is  converted  into  a 
religious  myth ;  the  milk-maids  were  punished  for 
having  profaned  the  holy  Jumna.     But  as  Krishna 

in  the  legend  of  Krishna  and  the  gospel  narratiTe.  But  the  resemblance  is  not 
that  of  coincidence  but  of  caricature.  Mathur&  was  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
Vaishnaras,  and  Vrind&yana  was  their  Bethlehem.  Eansa  was  king  Herod ; 
the  bouse  of  Sura  whom  he  had  deposed  was  tlie  house  of  David.  Jar&sandha  of 
Magadh&  represented  the  power  of  imperial  Rome.  But  Krishna  was  not  bom  of 
a  Virgin,  nor  was  his  reputed  father  a  carpenter.  His  father  Nanda  kept  cows, 
and  his  mother  Tasodh&  made  butter.  The  antagonism  between  Vishnu  and  Siva 
was,  however,  strangely  analogous  to  that  between  Christianity  and  Judaism.  At 
the  birth  of  Krishna  the  religious  life  at  Mathur&  bore  a  materialistic  resemblance 
to  that  which  prevailed  at  Jerusalem  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  wonhip  of  Vishnu,  the  religion  of  faith  and  love,  was  in  abeyance  ;  but  the 
world  was  in  a  state  of  anxious  expectation  of  his  coming.  The  worship  of  Siva, 
the  religion  of  good  works  and  sacrifices,  was  in  the  ascendant ;  but  the  deity  was 
in  peril. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  resemblance,  there  was  one  vital  disagree- 
ment. 'I  he  seed  of  the  woman  was  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent ;  but  the 
great  serpent  appeared  as  the  guardian  of  Krishna. 

Anfither  son,  known  as  Bala-r&ma,  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Krishna, 
and  to  have  been  brought  up  like  him  in  the  house  of  a  cowherd.  Bala-r&ma  was 
deroted  to  wine,  just  as  Krishna  was  devoted  to  women.  The  conception,  however, 
has  found  no  expression  in  popular  Hinduism.  This  story  is  related  in  History, 
Tol.  i.,  Mah&  Bh&rata,  and  Legends  of  Krishna. 
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CHAP.  Yiii.  prew  older  he  became  the  idol  of  all  the  women. 
They  devoted  themselves  body  and  soul  to  him. 
At  the  sound  of  his  flute  they  followed  him  into  the 
jungle,  and  danced  and  sang  around  him.  He  was 
a  universal  lover,  and  he  reigned  supreme  in  every 
heart.  But  he  had  one  favourite  mistress  in  the 
beautiful  Radhd.  Wlien  he  sought  the  company  of 
RadhA,  the  rest  wept  bitterly ;  wlien  he  returned  to 
them,  tlieir  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  Krishna  was  to 
destroy  Kansa ;  when  Vishnu  was  to  triumph  over 
Siva.  The  catastrophe  is  surrounded  with  myth  and 
miracle.  Krishna  paid  a  visit  to  Mathuri,  and 
played  his  usual  pranks.  There  was  a  great  exhi- 
bition of  fighting  and  wrestling  before  the  Raja. 
The  feats  of  Krishna  excited  universal  applause,  and 
at  length  awakened  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of 
Kansa.  A  quarrel  broke  out ;  a  combat  ensued  be- 
tween Krishna  and  Kansa,  in  which  Kansa  was 
slain.  The  son  of  Sura  was  restored  to  the  throne 
of  Mathura,  and  Krishna  became  a  hero  of  might 
and  renown. 

But  tlie  widows  of  Kansa  returned  to  their  father 
Jardsandha.  The  wrath  of  the  old  sovereign  of 
Magadhd  was  aroused  against  Krishna.  A  war  ensued 
which  is  scarcely  intelligible.  In  the  end  Krishna 
retired  to  Dwdrakd,  in  western  Guzerat."^®  He  carried 

^*  If  Buddha  may  be  read  instead  of  Siva,  thje  story  of  the  war  betw«n 
Krishna  and  Jarftsancha  may  hare  a  religious  meaning.  When  Alexander  in- 
Taded  India,  Vishnu  was  worshipped  at  Maihurk  on  the  banks  of  the  Jarnoa. 
Arrinn  (India,  chap,  yiii.)  expressly  states  that  Ilerakles  (Vishnu)  was  worshipped 
by  the  Suraseni  (the  descendants  of  Sura).  The  Suniseni  had  two  great  cities, 
Methoras  (Mathura)  and  Clcisoboras  (Stiriipura)  near  the  river  Jobares  (Jurona). 
See  Colonel  Tod's  *'  Comparison  of  the  Hindii  and  Theban  Herakles/'  Asiatic 
Journal,  vol.  v.,  1831.  The*  worship  of  Vishnu  may  have  been  subsequently 
superseded  by  Buddhism,  as  indicated  by  Fah-IIian  (see  ante,  page  252) ;  ibn 
fact  finds  expression  in  the  legend  of  Kansa  and  Jarasandha.    At  a  still  later 


Migration  of 
Krittfina  to 
Guzerat. 
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away  Rukminf,   the  daughter  of  the   Raja  of  Vi-  chap,  yiil 
darbha,  and  made  her  his  wife.     Henceforth  he  was 
celebrated  for  the  number  of  his  wives ;  but  the  fur- 
ther details  respecting  Krishna  are  interwoven  into 
the  traditions  of  the  MahA  Bhdrata.^® 

The  worship  of  Siva  is  the  religion  of  good  f •J™-^®' »*- 
works.  The  worship  of  Vishnu,  whether  as  Rama  J^vtm'or'iS^ 
or  as  Krishna,  is  the  religion  of  faith  and  devotion.  ^*^^^  ' 
The  two  currents  of  religious  tliought  may  occasion- 
ally intermingle  in  either  religion ;  but  still  the 
general  line  of  demarcation  may  be  retained  be- 
tween the  two.^  The  religion  of  Siva  taught  that 
the  soul  is  saved  by  good  works,  such  as  penances 
and  sacrifices;  but  it  degenerated  into  the  gross 
materialism  of  the  Tantras.  The  religion  of  Vishnu 
taught  that  the  soul  is  saved  by  faith  and  devotion. 
In  the  incarnation  of  Rdraa,  faitli  and  love  were 
symbolized  by  the  confidence  and  afiection  which  pre- 
vail between  the  husband  and  the  wife.  In  the  incar- 
nation of  Krishna,  faith  and  love  are  symbolized  by 
the  worship  and  passion  which  are  associated  with 
the  bridegroom  and  tlie  bride.  Tlie  religion  of  Krish- 


period  the  worship  of  Krishna  as  Vishnu  reyived  in  Mathur^i  and  the  Jumna 
Tallej;  this  fact  is  partly  indicated  by  Hiouen-Thsang  (see  ante^  page  268), 
Ever  since  the  visit  of  Uiouen-Thsang  Mathur&  has  been  the  centre  of  the 
worship  of  Krishna. 

1*  The  whole  of  the  incidents  connecting  Krishna  with  the  Pandaras  may  be 
dismissed  as  mythical  interpolations  of  a  comparatively  modern  date.  The  in- 
cidents are  mere  redundancies,  in  no  way  necessary  to  the  plot ;  and  his  appear- 
ance is  generally  surrounded  with  some  supernatural  element  which  sufficiently 
betrays  its  mythical  character.  They  will,  however,  be  found  exhibited  in  the  fii*st 
Tolume  of  the  present  history,  in  which  they  are  criticized  at  length. 

^  The  religion  of  both  Siva  and  Vishnu  have  been  largely  modified  by  Bud- 
dhism; so  much  so  that  Siva  sometimes  represents  Buddha,  whilst  Krishna 
still  more  often  appears  in  the  same  character.  The  worship  of  Krishna  as  Jaga- 
n&th  is  evidently  a  relic  of  Buddhism.  The  idol  is  carried  like  the  procession  of 
the  images  of  Buddha.  Moreover,  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  Jagan&th  all 
eaate  is  laid  aside. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  na  thus  presents  attractions  to  the  warm  Asiatic 
which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  Europeans.  The 
more  advanced  and  spiritual  worshippers  regard 
liis  pranks  and  amours  as  Mayd,  or  delusion;  the 
amusements  of  the  hero  before  he  was  conscious  of 
being  the  deity  incarnate ;  and  tliey  adore  the  idol 
as  the  supreme  spirit,  who  dwells  in  every  heart, 
and  is  himself  the  universe.  But  the  mother  wor- 
sliips  the  handsome  boy  as  well  as  the  supreme  spirit ; 
the  boy  who  stole  the  butter  and  kissed  the  milk- 
maids,  as  well  as  the  youthful  deity  who  opened 
his  mouth  and  displayed  the  three  worlds.  To  the 
neglected  wife  or  the  desolate  widow,  Krishna 
assumes  a  warmer  character.  He  is  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  divine ;  the  passionate  and  universal  lover. 
The  worshipper  aspires  to  become  another  Radlia. 
Ultimately  the  religion  became  depraved.  A  class 
of  impostors  appeared  who  claimed  to  be  incarnations 
of  Krishna;  and  deluded  their  votaries  into  sacri- 
ficing their  chastity  under  the  plea  of  being  beloved 
by  Krishna,  of  devoting  all  to  Krishna.  Such  was 
the  so-called  religion  of  the  Mahdrajas  of  Bombay." 
India,  however,  has  not  been  without  her  reformers. 
Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  is  Choitunya,  who 
flourished  in  Bengal  during  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  revolted  against  the  gross 
materialism  of  the  age,,  and  especially  against  the 
orgies  of  the  Tantras.  He  imparted  a  spiritual 
meaning  to  the  life  and  acts  of  Krishna,  made  war 
upon  caste,  denounced  widow-burning,  and  recom- 

'^  History  of  the  Sect  of  Mab&rajas  or  Vallabh&ch&ryas  in  western  Indix 
Triibner,  1865.  Report  of  the  Maharaj  Libel  Case.  Bombay,  1862.  A 
detestable  but  indescribable  materialism,  belonging  to  a  primitiTO  worship,  seems 
also  to  have  been  associated  with  a  lower  form  of  the  Krishna  religion,  bat  it  hai 
long  since  been  banished  to  the  most  remote  and  secluded  localities. 
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mended  the  re-marriage  of  widows.    He  made  Nud-  chap.  viii. 


dea  his  centre,  but  travelled  to  Gour,  Benares,  Vrin- 
ddvana,  and  Puree.  He  did  not  succeed  in  carrying 
out  all  his  views,  especially  as  regards  the  re-mar- 
riage of  widows,  but  to  this  day  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  Bengal,  including  all  the  opulent  native 
families  of  Calcutta,  are  followers  of  Choitunya.^ 

The  association  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  with  human-  worswpof 

Brahma,  Visn- 

ity  have  imparted  a  vitality  to  the  conceptions  of  J^^^^^^" 
those  deities  which  is  wanting  in  that  of  Brahma. 
In  former  times  there  was  an  antagonism  between 
the  Saivas  and  Vaishnavas,  which  ranged  them  into 
hostile  camps;  but  in  the  present  day  this  anta- 
gonism is  dying  out,  and  the  votaries  of  both  deities 
are  engaged  in  the  worship  of  the  supreme  being, 
who  is  equally  identified  with  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva.  The  worship  of  these  three  forms  of  the 
supreme  spirit  has  thus  become  the  life  and  soul  of 
modern  Hinduism.  Sometimes  they  are  separately 
adored  as  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  universe,  under  the  name  of  the  Tri- 
miirti,  or  'Hhree  forms;"  but  they  are  frequently 
worshipped  as  the  three  in  one,  and  the  name  of 
one  includes  the  name  of  all.  The  pious  Hindd 
bows  his  head  alike  to  Vishnu  and  Siva,  to  Rdma 
and  Krishna,  to  Lakshml  and  Durga,  or  to  any  of 
the  countless  types  of  deity ;  but  he  mutters  the 
mystic  word  Om,  which  includes  all  the  deities,  and 
believes  himself  to  be  worshipping  the  one  and  the 
supreme.*^ 

^  Trarels  of  a  Hindoo,  by  Bholanauth  Chunder,  vol.  i. 

^  The  term  Om  is  the  symbol  of  the  Trimtirti  In  the  original  Sanskrit  it 
ifl  spelt  with  three  letters,  which  may  correspond  to  the  letters  A,  V,  M ;  the  A 
representing  Brahma ;  the  V  representing  Vishnu  ;  and  the  H  representing  Siva. 
In  the  more  ancient  Brahmanical  ritaal,  the  term  included  all  the  gods  of  earth, 
■ky,  and  heaven.     See  History,  vol.  ii.,  part  y.,  Brahmanic  Period. 
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CHAP.  viir.         Besides  these  three  groat  gods,  there  is  a  vast 
MisoeiianeouB    number  of  other  deified  existences  in  the  Hindti 

deitiei. 

pantheon.  They  may  belong  to  extinct  mytho- 
logies; but  they  are  often  regarded  as  forms  of 
one  or  other  of  ^the  three  great  gods, — Brahma, 
Vishnu,  or  Siva ;  or  of  one  or  other  of  their  cor- 
responding goddesses, — Saraswatf,  Lakshmf,  and 
Durgd.**  Thus  there  are  the  seven  Rishis  sprung 
from  Brahma;  the  ten  Avatdras  of  Vishnu;  the 
eleven  Rudras  or  forms  of  Siva ;  tlie  eiglit  guardian 
deities  of  the  universe.  Others  are  invested  with 
individual  characteristics,  which  still  render  them 
objects  of  popular  worship.  Amongst  th^se  are 
Gandsha,  the  elepliant-headed  deity  of  good  luck  ; 
Kuvera,  the  god  of  wealth ;  Kartikeya,  the  god  of 
war ;  Kdma,  the  god  of  amorous  desire ;  Yama,  the 
god  of  the  infernal  regions  and  judge  of  the  dead. 
There  are  also  other  objects  of  worship,  such  as  the 
Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Planets,  the  Serpent,  the  Bull, 
the  Cow,  the  Earth, /and  the  Rivers.  The  names 
and  attributes  of  these  deified  existences  awakeil  no 
associations  in  the  mind  of  Europeans,  and  tlirow 
no  light  upon  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Hindds. 
Indeed  they  are  often  dismissed  as  tlie  oflFspring  of 
a  blind  and  obstinate  idolatry,  which  corrupts  the 
heart  and  intellect  of  the  Hindu ;  when  they  ought 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  crude  developments  of  the 
afibctions,  which  will  be  abandoned  with  the  advance 
of  education  and  civilization. 

The  usages  of  the  people,  however,  fall  under  a 
very  different  category.     They  are  well  worthy  of 

3^  In  the  more  abstract  deTelopment^  of  the  IIind(i  religion,  the  conceptions 
of  gods  and  goddesses  are  redaccd  to  mere  emblems  of  the  male  and  female 
energies,  as  the  first  causes  of  the  universe. 
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study  as  illustrations  of  the  earlier  forms  of  religious  chap,  titi. 
development   among  the   human   race.     They  are^fw^Mde- 
best  gathered    from    the   narratives   of   the   older  ETrS^^t?!^ 
European   travellers,   who    faithfully   recorded    all 
they  saw,  and  whose  truthfulness  will  be  attested 
by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  sacred  books,  or 
with  the  habits  and  manners  of  existing  populations. 

Tho  first  traveller  on  record,  who  visited  India  J^r^/^^J^*^ 
after  Hiouen-Thsang,  was  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian.  ^^^' 
Marco  Polo  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteentli  century,  when  Edward  the  First  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  England,  and  the  last  crusade  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  He  knew  nothing  of  Hindustan 
or  Bengal ;  but  he  was  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of 
tlie  Dekhan  and  Peninsula  from  Guzerat  to  Como- 
rin,  and  from  Comorinto  the  kingdom  of  Tel inga  or 
Telugu.  His  travels  appear  to  have  been  written  at 
Comorin,  the  most  southerly  point  of  India.  He  is 
the  first  traveller  who  mentions  Comorin.  Indeed, 
notwithstanding  its  remarkable  position,  Comorin 
has  never  attracted  the  attention  of  any  Hindu 
geographer,  ancient  or  modern.  He  describes  it  as 
a  very  wild  country,  abounding  in  bears,  lions,  and 
leopards,  and  especially  in  monkeys.  The  monkeys 
seem  to  have  attracted  his  particular  attention.  Ho 
says  that  they  were  of  such  peculiar  fashion,  that 
they  might  have  been  taken  for  men;  a  remark 
which  suggests  the  origin  of  the  monkey  warriors  in 
the  Rdmdyana.*^  The  region  derives  its  name  from 
a  temple  which  was  erected  there  in  honour  of  Ku- 
mdrf,  *^  the  Virgin; "  the  infant  babe  who  had  been 

**  Marco  Polo,  Book  iii.,  chap.  23.  The  edition  of  the  worka  of  this  traveller 
by  Colonel  Yule  is  a  valuable  boon  to  the  student  of  Asiatic  history.  The  not^s  are 
the  results  of  large  experience  and  extensive  reading. 

25 
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CHAP.  viiL  exchanged  for  Krislina,  and  ascended  to  heaven  at 

the  approach  of  Kansa.** 
cwwnande/  Eastward     of    Comorin    was    the    Coromandel 

country:  rh»- 

rjc^^roi  the  country ;  the  ancient  Chola-mandaluni*  It  is  the  land 
of  the  Tamil-speaking  people,  and  extends  northward 
along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  as  far  as  Telinga  or  the 
Telugu  country.^  Marco  Polo  describes  the  people 
almost  as  they  might  be  described  now.  They  were 
black,  naked  idolaters,  who  wore  nothing  but  a  cloth 
around  their  loins.  They  worshipped  the  cow  and 
bull,  and  no .  one  save  the  Pariahs  would  eat  beef. 
They  would  not  kill  any  animal,  so  that  those  who 
wanted  flesh  meat,  such  as  kid  or  mutton,  employed 
Saracens  or  other  foreigners  as  butchers.*®  They 
plastered  their  houses  with  cow-dung.  They  all 
sat  upon  the  ground,  kings  and  nobles,  as  well  as 
common  people.  The  wealthier  classes  slept  in  beds 
of  light  caue-work,  which  were  drawn  up  to  the 
ceiling  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  and  to  escape  the 
bites  of  tarantulas,  or  mosquitoes.  When  a  child 
was  born  they  wrote  down  his  nativity ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  noted  down  the  hour,  day,  month,  and 
age  of  the  moon.  The  children  were  black  enough, 
but  the  parents  rubbed  them  every  week  with  oil  of 
sesam^,  which  made  them  as  black  as  devils.  They 
painted  their  gods  black  and  their  devils  white.* 


'<  See  ante,  page  378.  Faria  y  Sousa,  toI.  ii.,  page  394.  Colonel  Tale 
identifies  Eumiirf  with  Darg&.  This  is  an  error.  The  temple  of  Eum&ri  was 
erected  hy  Krishna  Raja  of  Narsinga,  a  zealous  patron  of  the  Vaishnavas. 

^  The  frontier  between  the  Tamil  and  Teluga  languages  is  at  Pulicat,  twenty- 
three  miles  to  the  northward  of  Madras.  The  Dutch  built  a  square  fort  here  in 
1609,  for  the  protection  of  their  trade  in  painted  cottons  and  muslins,  for  which 
Telinga  was  celebrated  in  former  times.  Pulicat  lake  is  a  fayourite  pleasure 
haunt  for  residents  at  Madras. 

3^  By  Saracens  Marco  Polo  seems  to  refer  to  Mussulmans  generally. 

>'  This  is  correct     Vishnu  in  his  incarnation  as  Krishna  is  always  painted 
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Criminals   condemned  to   death   were   allowed   to  chap.  vin. 


sacrifice  themselves  in  honour  of  some  idol.  Widows 
burnt  themselves  with  their  dead  husbands,  and 
received  great  praise  for  so  doing.  The  men  marched 
naked  to  battle,  armed  only  with  the  lance  and 
buckler,  and  were  wretched  soldiers.^  The  kings 
were  black  and  naked  like  their  subjects.  One  is 
described  as  wearing  three  golden  bracelets  thickly- 
set  with  the  richest  pearls;  anklets  of  like  kind 
on  his  legs ;  necklaces  of  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sap- 
phires round  his  neck;  and  rings  of  gold  on  his 
toes.  He  also  wore  upon  his  chest  a  rosary,  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  and  four  large  rubies  and  pearls; 
and  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  he  uttered  a 
hundred  and  four  prayers  to  his  idols.'^ 

The  Tamil  country  was  divided  into  five  king-  ^^^J^JSL" 
doms,  which  are  not  separately  named  by  Marco 
Polo,  but  probably  corresponded  to  the  territories 
of  Tinnevelly,  Madura,  Tanjore,  Gingee,  and  Chola 
proper.  They  may  have  been  disjointed  members 
of  the  old  empire  of  Chola  or  Dravida,  for  the  five 


black  or  dark  blue.  Siva,  or  **  the  devil  **  of  old  European  trayeUers,  is  painted 
white,  as  being  *'  silTer-coloured." 

^  Marco  Polo  was  possibly  prejudiced.  His  judgment  was  probably  formed  on 
a  comparison  of  the  Tamil  soldiery  with  the  disciplined  forces  of  Italy. 

3^  Marco  Polo,  Book  iii.,  chap.  16 — 23.  The  rosaries  of  the  Buddhists  consist 
of  a  hundred  and  eight  beads.  The  present  rosary  was  probably  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Krishna  or  Vishnu ;  and  the  so-called  prayers  were  merely  utter- 
ances of  the  sacred  names  of  the  god,  which  were  supposed  to  be  an  expression  of 
faith,  and  therefore  to  ensure  salvation.  The  following  refrain  is  very  popular  in 
Bengal ;  the  author,  however,  is  quoting  only  from  memory : — 

*'  H&ri,  Krishna,  H&ri,  Krishna, 
Krishna,  Krishna,  R&ma,  B&ma, 
H&ri,  R&ma,  H&ri,  R&ma, 
Krishna,  R&ma,  H&ri,  H&ri." 

The  Bengalees  teach  this  refrain  to  their  parrots,  and  believe  that  they  thereby 
acquire  religious  merits  both  for  themselves  and  the  birds. 
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ThoTama 
kings. 


CHAP,  nil,  kings  were  all  brethren.  Marco  Polo  says  that  tlie 
brethren  often  prepared  for  war  against  each  other, 
but  were  prevented  by  their  mother  who  was  still 
living.  On  occasions  when  battle  seemed  imminent, 
the  queen-dowager  drew  a  sword  and  declared  that 
she  would  cut  away  the  paps  that  gave  them  suck, 
and  the  womb  that  gave  them  birth,  unless  they 
stayed  their  arms.  Marco  Polo  was  satisfied  that 
when  she  died  the  five  kings  would  ruin  themselves 
by  war. 

The  kings  had  immense  zenanas.  One  is  said 
to  have  maintained  five  hundred  wives,  for  their 
dignity  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  their 
women.  It  is  added  that  whenever  he  heard  of  a 
beautiful  damsel,  he  sent  for  her  and  made  her  his 
wife.  He  had  naturally  a  large  number  of  children. 
The  king  had  a  number  of  '*  barons  "  who  rode  with 
him,  and  kept  always  near  him,  and  exercised  great 
authority  in  the  kingdom.  They  were  called  his 
trusty  lieges.  When  the  king  died,  and  his  remains 
were  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile,  these  lieges  threw 
themselves  into  the  fire  and  perished  with  him,  say- 
ing, that  as  they  had  been  comrades  in  this  life,  so 
they  would  be  his  comrades  in  the  next.  When  the 
king  died  none  of  his  children  would  touch  his 
treasures,  but  collected  separate  treasures  for  them- 
selves.^^ 

The  dancing-girls  of  the  temples  are  also 
quaintly  described  by  Marco  Polo.  "  In  this 
country,"  he  says,    ^^tliere   are  certain  abbeys  in 

3*  ^larco  Polo,  ibid.  The  principal  kingdom  is  called  Maaber,  and  Colonel 
Yule  identifies  it  with  Chela.  Marco  Polo  says  that  the  kingdom  is  also  named 
S«)li.  The  name  of  the  king  is  said  to  be  Sonder  Bondi  Darar.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, the  name  of  Maaber  is  a  form  of  Madura.  Many  pearls  are  said  to  hare 
been  found  there. 


The  teraplo 
womeu. 
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which  are  gods  and  goddesses,  and  here  fathers  and  chap.  vin. 
mothers  often  consecrate  their  daughters  to  the 
service  of  deity.  When  the  priests  desire  to  feast 
their  god,  they  send  for  these  damsels,  who  serve 
the  god  with  meats  and  other  goods,  and  then  sing 
and  dance  before  him,  for  about  as  long  as  a  great 
baron  would  be  eating  his  dinner.  Then  they  say 
that  the  god  has  devoured  the  essence  of  the  food, 
and  fall  to  and  eat  it  themselves."  ^ 

The  great  commercial  port  on  the  coast  of  Core-  oia^lJS** 
mandel   was   tlie   city .  of    Cail    in   the   district   of 
Tinnavelly.     Marco  Polo  describes  it  as  a  great  and 
noble  city,  an  emporium  of  the  trade  with  Aden  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.     The  imports  chiefly  consisted  of 
horses.       The   king  was    one  of  the  five  brethren 
already  mentioned.     He  had  three  hundred  wives. 
The  town  has  been  successfully  identified  with  Old 
Kdj^al.     In  the  present  day  it  has  shrivelled  into  a  ' 
fishing  village,  but  relics  of  its  former  greatness  still 
remain,  and  prove  it  to  have  been  a  great  resort  of 
Chinese   traders  in  the  remote  part.     For  two  or 
three  miles  along  the  coast  the  plain  is  strewed  with 
tiles  and  pottery  of  Chinese  make,  and  the  ruins  of 
the   old  fortifications,   temples,  store-houses,  wells, 
and  tanks  are  still  to  be  found.^ 

The  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  mount  near  shnneofst 

Thomas  near 

Madras  was  already  in  existence  in  the  thirteenth  Madras. 


^  Marco  Polo,  Book  iii.,  chaps.  16  nnd  17.  Tliis  institution  still  prevails. 
It  appears  to  have  originated,  like  female  infanticide,  from  the  ditficulty  ex- 
perienced in  finding  suitahle  husbands  for  d.-iughtei's.  The  girls  become  mis- 
tresses to  the  priests,  or  lead  a  life  of  prostitution. 

**  Dr  Caldwell  appears  to  have  first  discovered  the  tnie  Cail  of  Marco  Polo. 
Old  K&yal  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tamraparni  river.  In  the  present  day 
it  Is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea.  The  silting  up  of  the  ancient  harbour  has 
formed  a  waste  sandy  tract  between  the  town  and  the  sea,  and  thus  deprived  the 
port  of  all  commercial  value. 
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Kingdom  of 
Telitiga  or 
Telugu. 


CHAP.  VIII.  century.  According  to  pious  legend  this  apostle 
visited  India  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  converted  many  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
Marco  Polo  duly  describes  the  locality.  "  The  tomb 
of  St  Thomas,"  he  says,  *^  is  to  be  found  in  a  little 
town  having  a  small  population.  Few  traders  visit 
the  place,  because  there  is  very  little  merchandise 
there,  and  it  is  not  very  accessible.  But  Christians 
and  Saracens  make  pilgrimages  to  it ;  the  Saracens 
regarding  the  saint  as  a  holy  man.  The  earth  near 
the  tomb  was  taken  away  by  the  Christian  pilgrims, 
for  by  the  power  of  God,  and  the  blessing  of  St 
Thomas,  it  is  a  cure  for  certain  fevers."  ^* 

Marco  Polo  refers  to  the  kingdom  of  Telinga, 
to  the  .northward  of  the  Tamil  country,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  visited  it.  He  describes  the 
diamonds  that  are  to  be  found  there,  and  no  doubt 
refers  to  the  ancient  mines  of  Golconda,  not  far 
from  the  coast.  The  kingdom  of  Telinga  was 
governed  by  a  queen.  The  country  was  famous 
for  the  fineness  of  the  buckrams  manufactured 
there;**  and  indeed  was  celebrated  for  its  cottons 
down  to  a  very  recent  period. 

Westward  of  Comorin  was  the  Malabar  country, 
the  ancient  Kerala.  It  was  the  land  of  the  Mala- 
yalam,  the  Kanarese,  and  the  Mahratta-speak- 
ing  people,  and  extends  northward  along  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.     Marco 

^  Marco  Polo,  Book  iii.,  chap.  18.  Fah-Hian  (chap,  xxiii.)  says  that  the 
people  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  tomb  of  Efrsyapa  use  the  earth  as  a  care  for 
head-aches.  It  will  b6  seen  hereafter  that  the  shrine  of  St  Thomaa  ia  probably 
of  Buddhist  origin. 

^  The  diamonds  were  said  to  be  obtained  by  throwing  pieces  of  meat  into  the 
valley  where  the  diamonds  were.  The  white  eagles  carried  away  the  meat  with 
the  diamonds  sticking  to  it.  The  eagles  were  then  frightened  into  dropping  the 
meat.    The  same  story  is  told  by  Sindbad  the  sailor  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 


Malabar  ooun 
try. 
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Polo  describes  in  succession  the  kingdoms  of  Tra-  chap,  viil 
varum,   Cananore,    Malabar,  and  Konkana.      The 
kings  of  the  several  states  were  independent  and 
paid  no  tribute.  The  people  of  each  kingdom  appear 
to  have  had  a  dialect  of  their  own. 

The  kingdom  of  Travancore*^  contained  some  Traranoore. 
Christians  and  some  Jews.  The  city  of  Quilon  was 
a  great  mart  for  ships  from  Arabia  and  the  Levant 
on  the  one  side,  and  from  southern  China  on  the 
other.  The  people  had  no  corn,  only  rice.  They 
made  good  wine  from  palm-sugar.  Every  other 
necessary  of  life  was  cheap  and  abundant.  They 
had  good  astrologers  and  physicians.  Men  and 
women  were  all  black  and  naked,  excepting  that 
they  wore  a  fine  cloth  from  the  middle  downwards. 
Sins  of  the  flesh  were  not  regarded  as  sins.  The 
people  married  their  first  cousins.  They  also  mar- 
ried tlie  widows  of  their  brothers,  but  this  custom 
prevailed  over  all  India.* 

The  kingdom  of  Cananore  had  no  harbour,  but  cananon. 
rivers  with  navigable  estuaries.  Pepper,  ginger,  and 
other  spices  were  procured  there  in  great  plenty. 
Ships  bound  for  Cananore  were  received  with  every 
respect ;  but  those  which  anchored  there  by  mere 
accident  were  seized  and  plundered  on  the  plea  that 
God  had  sent  the  ship  to  the  people,  and  this  evil 
custom  prevailed  all  over  India.^^ 

Malabar  was   a  great  kingdom,  but  a  nest  of 

37  Marco  Polo  calls  it  Coulam,  after  its  capital  of  Quilon,  Book  iii.,  chap.  22. 

^  Marco  Polo,  ibid.  It  was  not  the  people  of  Travancnre,  but  the  Kalians  of 
Madura,  who  were  accustomed  to  marry  their  firat  cousins.  In  the  present  day  a 
Kalian  boy  of  fifteen  must  marry  a  cousin,  even  if  she  is  thirty  or  forty,  if  the 
father  of  the  woman  insists  upon  it.  See  Nelson's  Madura,  Part  ii.,  p.  67, 
Madras,  1868. 

'>  Marco  Polo,  Book  iii.,  chap.  24.  He  calls  the  country  Eli.  See  Yule's 
notes  on  the  chapter. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  pirates.  Every  year  a  hundred  corsair  vessels  went 
Malabar  proper.  Qut  to  crulso.  Twonty  or  tliirty  joined  in  one  fleet 
and  formed  a  line  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  havinjj 
a  ship  at  every  interval  of  five  miles.  This  lino 
scoured  the  seas.  Wlienever  a  corsair  siglited  a 
mcrcliantman,  he  made  a  signal  of  fire  and  smoke 
which  was  repeated  along  the  line.  The  whole  fleet 
then  bore  down  upon  the  ship,  and  plundered  her  of 
lier  cargo  and  then  let  her  go.  In  Marco  Polo's 
time,  however,  the  merchants  were  sailing  in  such 
largo  vessels  that  they  could  set  the  pirates  at 
defiance.*^ 
Konkana.  The  kingdom   of  Konkana  lay  to  the  north  of 

]\[alabar.  It  apparently  extended  northward  as  far 
as  Guzerat,  and  included  the  modern  Bombay,*^ 
!Marco  Polo  describes  the  Brdhmans  of  this  country 
as  the  best  merchants  in  the  world.^  Nothing  woul  J 
induce  them  to  tell  a  lie.  They  would  neither  eat 
flesh  nor  drink  wine.  They  were  faithful  to  their 
wives,  very  honest,  and  distinguished  by  the  thread. 
The  king  was  rich  and  powerful.  He  was  eager  to 
purchase  large  pearls  and  precious  stones.  He  sent 
his  merchants  to  the  Chola  country  to  buy  thorn,  and 
paid  them  double  the  cost  price.  The  people  were 
great  idolaters,  and  paid  the  utmost  heed  to  signs 
and  omens.  They  were  very  long  lived.  They 
never  allowed  themselves  to  be  bled.  They  had 
capital  teeth  in  consequence  of  the  betel  which  they 
chewed.  There  was  a  class  of  people  amongst  them 
who  were  more  properly  Brdhmans,  and  were  called 

*^  Mrtco  Poloi  Book  iv. ,  cliap.  25.    This  kingdom  was  Malabar  proper. 

**  Marco  Polo  culls  this  region  Lar.     See  Colonel  Yule's  notes  on  chap.  20. 

*'  Marco  Polo  has  given  the  name  of  Br&hmans  to  the  Banians.  The  Bani^ins 
orwTstern  India  are  treated  as  Vaisyas  and  wear  the  thread.  The  Banians  of 
Blii^uI  are  treated  as  Sudras  and  do  not  wear  the  thread. 
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Yogis.^  They  formed  a  religious  order,  and  were  chap,  viil 
devoted  to  tlieir  idols.  Every  man  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  old.  They 
would  only  eat  a  little,  but  that  little  was  good,  and 
generally  consisted  of  rice  and  milk.  Every  month 
they  drank  a  strange  mixture  of  sulpliur  and  quick- 
silver, on  the  ground  that  it  made  them  long  lived. 
Certain  members  of  this  order  led  the  most  ascetic 
lives.  They  went  stark  naked  and  worshipped  the 
ox.  Most  of  them  carried  a  little  image  of  an  ox  in 
gold  or  brass  upon  their  foreheads.**  They  burnt 
cow-dung  and  reduced  it  to  a  white  powder,  and 
made  an  ointment  with  which  they  daubed  them- 
selves. They  did  not  eat  from  bowls  or  trenchers,  but 
from  plantain  leaves.  They  would  not  destroy  the 
smallest  insect.  They  admitted  no  novice  into  their 
order,  until  he  had  proved  himself  indifferent  to 
every  temptation  which  the  temple  women  could 
offer.^  They  burnt  the  bodies  of  their  dead  rather 
than  buried  them,  as  otherwise  worms  would  have 
been  generated,  which  would  starve  to  death  after 
the  body  was  consumed. 

The  people  of  Guzerat  were  famous  then,  as  they  ouzerat 
are  now,  for  their  inlaid  and  embroidered  leather 
work.  They  made  beautiful  cusliions  embroidered 
with  gold ;  and  exquisite  mats,  inlaid  with  figures  of 
birds  and  beasts,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver  wire.^  Marco  Polo  also  mentions  Tana  near 
Bombay,  and  Cambay  and  Somnath  in  Guzerat,  as 
separate  kingdoms,  and  places  of  great  trade. 

*3  Marco  Polo  spells  the  word  Cbughis. 

**  This  was  the  Kanda  or  bull,  an  emblem  of  Siva.  The  Smdirta  sect  wear 
the  linga.     See  anCCf  pnge  365. 

"  This  was  part  of  the  Tantric  religion  already  noticed.     See  ante,  page  364. 

**  Marco  Polo,  Book  iii.,  chap.  26.  Also  Sir  Bartle  Frore's  note  ou  tho 
passage. 
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CHAP^ii^        In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  light 
t\rMi2^u*?is  thrown  upon  Hindustan.      In  1585  an  Encrlish 
.un.1686.        jnerchant,  named  Ralph  Fitch,  made  his  way  from 
Agra  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,*'  At  that  time  the  whole 
of  western  Hindustan  was  included  in  the  Mogul 
empire  of  Akber,  excepting  where  the  Rajpoots  still 
maintained  a  sullen  independence.     The  peninsula 
of  Guzerat,  and  neighbouring  territory  on  the  con- 
tinent, had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  a  separate 
Mussulman  dynasty,  and  had  only  been  recently 
conquered  by  Akber.*® 
Agm.  At  Agra  Mr  Fitch  went  on  board  a  boat,  which 

was  one  of  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  vessels 
which  were  laden  with  salt,  opium,  indigo,**  lead, 
carpets,  and  other  commodities.  The  chief  merchants 
on  board  were  Mussulmans  and  Hindus.    They  were 

*^  Mr  Balph  Fitch  is  a  remarkable  character.  He  possessed  keen  powcn  of 
observation,  and  great  personal  courage.  General  Fytche,  the  late  chief  commis- 
sioner of  British  Burma,  is  descended  from  him.  Mr  Fitch  left  London  in  com- 
pany with  two  other  adventurers  in  the  year  1583,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  on 
the  throne  of  England.  The  little  party  embarked^n  board  a  ship  bound  for  Syria; 
and  subsequently  made  their  way  overland  through  western  Asia  to  the  Peisiaa 
Gulf.  There  they  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Portnguese  governor  of 
Oi-muz,  and  sent  on  to  the  Viceroy  at  Goa ;  and  must  have  reached  that  place 
about  the  same  time  that  Lanschoten  visited  the  island.  (See  tif/r<i,  chap,  ix.) 
On  his  way  Mr  Fitch  landed  at  the  Portuguese  town  of  Chaul,  and  described  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood,  much  as  Marco  Polo  had  described 
them  two  centuries  before.  He  says : — "  They  worship  the  cow,  and  plaster  the 
walls  of  their  houses  with  its  dung.  They  will  kill  nothing,  not  so  mnch  as  a 
louse.  They  will  eat  no  flesh,  but  live  on  roots,  rice,  and  milk.  When  the  has* 
band  dies,  his  wife  is  burnt  with  him  ;  if  she  refuses,  her  head  is  shaved  and  she 
is  held  in  no  account.  They  will  not  bury  their  dead,  because  the  body  would 
generate  worms,  and  when  it  is  consumed  the  worms  would  starve."  At  Goa  Mr 
Fitch  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  released  on  giving  a  money  security.  Having 
reason,  however,  to  fear  harder  treatment,  he  escaped  with  his  companions  over  the 
river  to  the  main,  and  proceeded  to  BijapCr,  and  thence  to  Burhanpurand  Agra. 
The  narrative  of  his  travels  before  reaching  Agi*a  contains  nothing  of  historical 
or  geographical  value. 

^  The  description  of  Mussulman  India  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  reserved  for 
the  next  volume,  which  will  deal  with  Mussulman  history. 

*®  Fitch  spells  the  word  "  hinge."  This  is  perhaps  the  old  English  word  for 
indigo. 


F 
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proceeding  down  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  to  the  old  chap,  vm. 
port  of  Satgong  on  the  Hughli.*^  On  the  river  after 
leaving  Agra  Mr  Fitch  saw  tlie  Brdhmans  engaged 
in  their  religious  bathings,  praying  in  the  water 
naked,  and  wearing  the  sacred  thread.  The  Brah- 
mans  of  this  country  would  not  eat  flesh,  or  kill  any- 
thing. They  lived  on  rice,  butter,  milk,  and  fruits. 
They  marked  themselves  every  morning  on  the 
forehead,  ears,  and  throat  with  powdered  sandal- 
wood. Some  old  men  also  went  about  the  streets 
with  a  box  of  the  yellow  powder,  and  marked  men 
on  their  foreheads  and  necks  as  they  met  them. 
The  women  came  to  the  river  in  tens,  twenties,  and 
thirties,  and  washed  themselves,  and  performed  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  marked  themselves  on  their  fore- 
heads and  faces,  and  then  returned  singing  to  their 
homes."  Their  daughters  were  married  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  sometimes  before.  The  people  were 
even  more  crafty  than  the  Jews.  When  they  saluted 
they  heaved  up  their  hands  to  their  faces  and  said, 
**  Rima,"  "  Rdma."  ^^ 

From  Agra  Mr  Fitch  reached  Prayaga,  which  Pn>y*««^ 
was  not  then  known  by  its  modern  name  of  Allaha- 
bad. Here  was  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and 
Granges.  In  those  parts  there  were  many  tigers,  as 
well  as  numerous  partridges,  turtle-doves,  and  other 
fowl.    Mr  Fitch  saw  many  naked  mendicants.    One 


^  Satg^ong  was  a  fort  of  considerable  consequence  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  the  riyer  has  since  deserted  it,  and  it  has  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable 
Tillage.  The  two  famous  forts  in  those  days  were  Satgong  on  the  H6ghli  and 
Chittagong  on  the  Ganges. 

^^  The  women  singing  the  praises  of  Krishna  are  still  to  be  seen  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Indeed  the  scenes  described  by  Fitch  will  be  recognized  by  e?ery 
Indian  traveller. 

^^  Fitch's  Voyage  to  Ormus  and  the  East  Indies.  Pinkerton*s  Collection, 
Tol.  ix.,  page  406. 
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CHAP.  viiL  in  particular  was  a  perfect  monster.  His  liair  and 
beard  liung  down  to  his  knees.  Some  of  his  nails 
were  two  inches  long.  He  would  speak  to  no  one, 
but  was  accompanied  by  eight  or  ton  followers  who 
spoke  for  him. 
Benawt.  The  ncxt  place  was  Benares.     This  was  a  great 

town  with  IsLTjrG  stores  of  cotton  cloth.  The  people 
were  all  Hindus,  and  the  worst  idolaters  that  Mr 
Fitch  had  ever  seen.  Hindus  of  distant  countries 
came  here  on  pilgrimage.  The  houses  on  the  banks 
were  very  fair,  and  most  of  them  had  images  of 
stone  or  wood ;  some  were  like  leopards  and 
monkeys ;  others  were  like  men,  women,  and  pea- 
cocks; and  others  were  like  tlie  devil,  wuth  four 
arms  and  four  hands.  The  chief  idols  were  very  ill- 
favoured  ;  their  mouths  were  monstrous ;  their  ears 
gilded  and  full  of  jewels ;  their  teeth  and  eyes  of 
gold,  silver,  or  glass.  The  idols  were  black  in  colour, 
and  had  lamps  continually  burning  before  them.  Xo 
one  might  enter  a  house  or  a  temple  without  taking" 
oiF  his  shoes.  At  daybreak,  and  often  before,  men 
and  women  came  out  of  the  town  to  bathe  in  the 
Ganges.  Old  men  were  sitting  praying  around, 
who  gave  the  people  straws  to  hold  in  their  fingers 
whilst  they  bathed.  Others  were  there  to  mark  the 
foreheads  of  the  people  after  bathing.  In  return  the 
bathers  gave  the  old  men  a  little  corn,  barley,  or 
money,  which  they  carried  in  a  cloth.  The  bathers 
then  went  to  the  images,  and  offered  tlieir  sacrifices, 
whilst  the  old  men  continued  to  offer  tlieir  prayers. 
Great  stones  were  carved  there,^^  on  which  they 
poured  v/ater,  and  threw  rice,   wheat,   barley,  and 

^3  These  were  the  Linga  and  Toni.    The  act  of  worship  is  still  practised  as 
described  by  Mr  Fitch. 
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other  things.  Tliere  was  also  a  large  tank  of  stone,  chap,  vni. 
with  steps  going  down,  in  which  they  say  their  god 
bathed.  The  water  was  stagnant  and  very  foul ;  it 
also  smelt  very  badly  from  the  number  of  flowers 
tliey  threw  into  it.  The  people,  however,  came  in 
hundreds  to  wash  and  pray  in  this  tank,  and  per- 
form certain  ceremonies,  believing  that  by  such  acts 
their  sins  would  be  forgiven  them.  Some  people 
also  sat  near  the  idols  and  fanned  them.^^  The 
people  were  naked,  with  a  cloth  about  the  middle. 
The  women  decked  their  necks,  arms,  and  ears  with 
rings  of  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  ivory.  In  the  cold 
weather  the  men  wore  quilted  gowns  and  caps.  If 
a  man  or  woman  were  sick  and  like  to  die,  they 
were  placed  before  the  idols  all  night,  which  would 
either  mend  or  mar  them.     If  the  sick  were  not 

**  The  following  description  of  Benares  was  written  on  the  spot  a  few  years 
ago.  The  author  entered  a  boat,  and  slowlj  ascended  the  river  for  two  or  three 
miles.  "Throughoat  the  whole  distance  the  scene  was  one  continued  series  of 
temples,  houses,  and  gh&ts,  not  simply  following  each  other,  but  rising  one  above 
the  other  in  endless  confusion,  tier  above  tier,  sometimes  to  an  imposing  height. 
Wherever  there  is  a  single  square  yard  of  available  space,  whether  on  the  edge 
of  the  river,  or  on  the  tall  masonry  of  solid  stone  which  generally  faces  the  river, 
or  on  the  terraces  and  dwelling-places  which  seem  to  be  constructed  on  the  * 
masonry,  there  is  stuck  a  temple,  with  an  idol  inside,  and  flowers  before  the  idol. 
Here  shoots  up  a  cone-shaped  pagoda,  bristling  with  points  or  pinnacles  of  gold. 
Then  the  palace  of  some  Raja  is  seen  rising  seven  or  eight  stories  above  the  river. 
Next  a  wide  gh&t  with  a  stone  bull  in  front.  Whilst  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
at  the  foot  of  great  temples,  or  on  terraces  and  verandahs  high  up  in  the  air,  are 
smaller  pagodas  of  all  sizes,  each  attended  by  all  the  emblems  of  worship.  Some 
are  magnificent  ruins  which  have  fallen  backwards  in  the  mud ;  whilst  new  temples 
have  been  built  with  huge  stones,  which  show  by  the  carvings  on  them,  that  they 
have  been  appropriated  from  other  and  older  buildings.  At  the  same  time,  every 
place  is  crowded  with  worshippers,  all  of  whom  are  washing,  bathing,  and 
praying,  nntil  one's  mind  is  confused  with  the  myriads  of  men,  and  women,  and 
children  of  all  ages,  who  are  moving  about  like  ants  on  all  sides.  For  miles,  the 
scene  may  be  described  as  an  assemblage  of  houses,  temples,  and  bathing-places, 
thronged  with  bathers  and  worshippers,  and  with  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Brahmans.  Strange  to  say,  that  whilst  the  river  itself  is  regarded  as  a  divinity 
whose  waters  will  cleanse  away  all  sin,  it  is  so  foully  polluted  that,  even  in  the 
pleasant  cold  weather,  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell  are  perpetually  shocked  be- 
yond description." 
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CHAP.  viiL  mended,  their  friends  sat  by  them  and  wept,  and 
then  carried  them  to  the  river  and  floated  them 
away  on  rafts  of  reeds.  Marriages  were  performed 
in  a  very  simple  fashion.  A  cow  and  calf  were 
given  to  a  Brdhman.  Then  the  Brdhman  walked 
into  the  river  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  All 
three  took  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  cow,  and  the  Brdh- 
man  poured  water  over  it.  The  Brdhman  next  tied 
the  clothes  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  together, 
and  required  them  to  walk  three  times  round  the 
cow  and  calf.  The  newly-married  husband  and  wife 
then  gave  alms  to  the  poor,  and  money  to  the  idols, 
and  left  the  cow  and  calf  in  the  hands  of  the  Brah- 
man. Finally  the  pair  prostrated  themselves  upon 
the  earth,  and  kissed  it  several  times,  and  then  went 
their  way." 

Pfcte*.  From  Benares  Mr  Fitch  went  to  Patna.     The 

whole  way  was  beset  with  thieves,  who  were  with- 
out any  fixed  abode.  Patna  was  a  great  long  town 
with  large  streets.  The  houses  were  made  of  mud 
and  thatched  with  straw.  The  women  here  had 
rings  as  before,  and  so  many  on  their  toes  that  they 
could  not  wear  shoes.  Mr  Fitch  saw  a  holy  man 
sitting  in  the  market-place  and  pretending  to  be 
asleep.  The  people  came  and  toutjhed  his  feet  with 
their  hands,  and  then  kissed  their  hands.  The 
honest  merchant  quaintly  says, — ^*  The  people  took 
him  for  a  great  man,  but  I  saw  that  he  was  a  lazy- 
lubber." 

Tand*,  Kooch         Mr  Fitch  next  went  to  the  city  of  Tanda.     At 

Behar,  Hil^hli,  »  J 

SSffi sS?dS^  tbat   time  it  was  a  great  mart,   but  the  Granges, 
which  once  flowed  past  it,  was  already  three  miles 

^^  This  primitiTe  ceremony  has  been  superseded  in  the  present  day  by  a  more 
tedious  ceremonial 
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off.  From  Tanda  he  went  to  Cooch,  the  modern  chap,  viil 
Kooch  Behar.  Here  there  was  much  silk,  musk, 
and  cotton  cloth.  The  king  was  a  Hindu.  The 
people  were  all  Hindds.  They  would  kill  nothing, 
and  had  hospitals  for  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  cats,  birds, 
and  all  other  living  creatures.  From  Cooch  Mr 
Fitch  went  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Hdghli. 
He  went  through  the  jungle  because  the  highway- 
was  infested  by  thieves.  The  country  round  Gour 
was  almost  all  wilderness.  He  saw  many  buffaloes, 
swine,  and  deer.  There  were  also  very  many  tigers. 
Satgong,  about  four  miles  from  Hiighli,  was  an 
emporium.  In  Bengal  there  was  a  great  market 
every  day  at  some  part  or  other,  and  traders  went 
from  place  to  place  in  large  boats  to  buy  rice  and 
other  things.  The  boats  were  rowed  by  twenty  or 
six  and  twenty  oars.  They  were  of  great  burden, 
but  were  not  covered.  The  neighbouring  country 
of  Orissa  was  also  a  famous  seat  of  trade.  Vessels 
from  India  and  the  islands  of  the  East  came  to 
Orissa,  and  brought  away  large  cargoes  of  rice, 
cotton  cloth,  and  a  cloth  made  of  grass  that  looked 
like  silk ;  as  well  as  long  pepper,  butter,  and  pro- 
visions. The  Sunderbunds  was  occupied  by  rebels 
against  the  emperor  Akber.  The  Mussulman  horse- 
men could  not  punish  them,  because  they  were  pro- 
tected by  the  numerous  creeks  and  rivers." 

Whilst  Mr  Fitch  was  traversing  Hindustan,  the  Genorai account 

^  ,  .    ,  of  India  in  the 

Portuguese  had  already  established  their  maritime  ^y,;;;j^|^*^ 
empire  in  the  Eastern  seas.     Their  historian  Faria  *'*''^  *^"*^ 
y  Sousa,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
throws  a  flood  of  liglit  upon  those  parts  of  the  Dek- 

^*  A  farther  account  of  these  rebels  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter,  on  Por- 
tuguese India. 
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CHAP.  Till,  ban  and  the  Peninsula,  which  have  been  already 
described  by  Marco  Polo.  The  history  of  Portu- 
guese India  will,  however,  be  separately  treated  in 
the  next  chapter.  In  the  present  place  it  will  suf- 
fice to  bring  together  tlie  obscj-vations  of  the  Portu- 
guese historian  as  regards  the  people  of  India  in 
general.  ^'  Those  heathens,"  says  Faria  y  Sousa, 
*^  have  a  book  they  believe  in,  and  esteem  as  we  do 
the  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  writ  in  verse,  and  is  pleas- 
ing and  ingenious.  They  believe  in  one  God,  the 
creator  of  all  things,  yet  allow  other  uncreated  gods ; 
they  also  believe  that  there  is  heaven  and  hell,  and 
tliat  the  souls  of  such  as  die  in  sin  go  into  beasts,  and 
stay  there  until,  being  purged,  they  go  to  eternal  rest. 
They  esteem  cows  as  properestfor  this  transmigration. 
When  a  man  is  dying  they  bring  a  cow  to  him,  and 
put  the  tail  into  his  hand,  that  when  his  soul  departs 
it  may  be  near  the  door  it  is  to  enter  at.  They 
allow  no  free  will.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
souls  return  from  hell  into  other  bodies  till  they 
merit  heaven ;  and  that  there  is  an  indifferent  place 
without  reward  or  punishment  for  those  who  live 
indifferently.  The  sins  they  esteem  most  heinous 
are  murder,  theft,  drinking  wine,  and  committing 
adultery.  The  sin  of  murder  is  wiped  off  with  pil- 
grimages; the  sin  of  theft  with  alms;  the  sin  of 
drinking  wine  with  fasting;  and  the  sin  of  adultery 
with  sacrifices.  Sometimes  men  are  sacrificed,  but 
the  greatest  of  all  is  the  sacrifice  of  cows.*^  Some 
will  lie  down  under  the  wheels  of  the  heavy  carts  of 
their  idols,  which  crush  them  to  pieces.  Others 
wear  irons  with  spikes  that  run  into  them.     Others 

'^  Cows  were  certainly  sacrificed  in  ancient  times,  but  since  the  Brahmanical 
ascendancy  the  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse. 
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hang  themselves  on  a  hook,  and  there  sing  verses  to  chap.  vin. 
their  idols.  They  maintain  hospitals,  where  they 
look  after  sick  birds  and  beasts,  and  send  men 
abroad  to  bring  them  in.  But  they  have  no  com- 
passion for  their  fellow-men,  saying,  that  their  afflic- 
tions are  sent  them  for  their  sins.  There  are  men 
employed  to  buy  birds  or  other  creatures,  only  to 
return  them  to  their  liberty.  Their  chief  gods  are 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  ;  and  these  form  a  body 
with  three  heads,  called  Mahdmiirti,  signifying  the 
**  three  chiefs."  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the 
Hindus  had  some  knowledge,  though  imperfect,  of 
the  blessed  Trinity.  They  are  much  addicted  to 
witchcraft  and  superstition;  and  believe  there  are 
fourteen  worlds,  and  that  this  we  live  in  is  an  image 
of  that  in  heaven.  Their  several  families  touch  not 
one  another,  nor  eat  together.  Tradesmen  cannot 
marry  out  of  their  own  trade.  The  most  renowned 
families  among  them  are  the  Rajas  (i.  e.  Rajpoots), 
an  ingenious  people,  who  would  rather  lose  their 
lives  than  their  arms  in  battle  ;  and  the  Brdhmans, 
who  contend  with  the  Rajas  for  precedence.  The 
Chetties  are  the  richest  merchants.  The  Vellalers, 
or  country  people,  are  held  in  such  esteem  that 
kings  marry  their  daughters  to  Vellalers,  saying, 
*^  They  are  the  public  substance."  ^ 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  India  durino^  the  period,  Ecclesiastical 

'-^  ...  1  organization 

which  has  here  been  distinguished  as  the  Brahman-  JlJ^ratSof^ 
ical  revival,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  ecclesias-  *^«^'*'»™»»'- 
tical  organization  of  the  Brdlimans,  by  which  the 
varied  populations  of  India  have  been  brought  under 

« 

'  *^  The  Vellalers  are  a  high  caste  in  Peninsular  India.  Faria  y  Sonsa  also  refers 
to  the  dirision  into  the  two  Hands,  known  as  the  Bight  and  Left  Hands,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Peninsula. 

26 
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CHAP.  Yin,  their  influence  and  authority.  In  every  village, 
and  every  important  family,  a  Brdhman  priest  is 
generally  established  as  a  preceptor  or  Purohita. 
Again,  every  sect  or  district  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  Guru,  or  spiritual  head,  who  maintains  its 
orthodoxy  in  matters  of  caste  and  religion.  The 
Purohita  is  supported  by  the  village  or  family 
where  he  has  taken  up  his  permanent  abode.  The 
Guru  is  generally  engaged  in  extensive  ecclesiastical 
visitations,  during  which  he  levies  contributions 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  own  immediate 
disciples,  and  confirms  the  younger  Hindiis  who 
have  attained  a  suitable  age.®®  The  missionary 
operations  of  the  Brdhmans  are  indeed  worthy  of 
special  study.  They  have  been  carried  on  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  the  process  is  still  going  on 
amongst  hill  tribes  and  other  remote  populations. 
A  Brdliman  makes  his  appearance  in  a  so-called  ab- 
original village ;  and  establisslies  his  influence  by  an 
affectation  of  superior  sanctity,  aided  by  the  fame  of 
his  spells,  incantations,  mystic  rites,  and  astrological 
predictions.  He  declares  the  village  idol  to  be  a  form 
of  one  or  otlier  of  the  great  gods  or  goddesses  of  the 
Brahmanical  pantheon;  and  he  professes  to  teach 
the  true  forms  of  worship.  He  divides  the  villagers 
into  castes,  and  introduces  caste  laws.  In  this 
manner  the  populations  of  India  have  been  brought 
under  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  Brdhmans,  and 
the  caste  system  has  been  introduced  into  secluded 
regions,  in  which  it  was  previously  unknown.^ 

^  The  diBtinction  between  the  Purohita  and  the  Guru  has  already  been  laid 
down.  See  History,  tol.  i.,  Mah&  Bh&rata,  chap.  ii.  Its  importance  will  abund- 
antly appear  hereafter  in  dealing  with  the  later  history. 

^  The  territory  of  Manipore  between  Cachar  and  Burma  was  only  conTerted  to 
Brahmanism  during  the  last  century. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PORTUGUESE  INDIA.      A.  D.    1500 — 1600. 


During  the  sixteenth  century,  whilst  the  Rajpoots  chapter  ix. 
were  slowly  succumbing  to  the  power  of  the  Moguls,  STreSRSSST" 
the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  rose  to  the  zenith  of  oiino!l6oi.i(iw. 
its  glory,  and  then  began  to  decline.  The  Portu- 
guese were  the  first  European  nation  that  maintained 
a  political  power  in  India  since  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  they  were  pushing  their  way  fur- 
ther and  further  round  the  Cape,  until  in  1498  they 
steered  boldly  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  an- 
chored oflF  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Within  a  few  years 
more  they  had  established  a  maritime  ascendancy, 
which  extended  over  tlie  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia 
from  Mosambique  to  Japan;  whilst  their  famous  cities 
of  Goa,  Malacca,  and  Macao,  had  become  emporiums 
of  a  trade  with  India  and  China,  which  had  pre- 
viously enriched  Venice  and  Genoa.  But  within  a 
century  the  vitality  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  had 
begun  to  decay.  In  1500  their  captains  and  ad- 
mirals were  eager  for  gold  and  glory,  but  they  were 
also  imbued  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  crusaders. 
They  had  not  found  their  way  to  India,  like  the  j 

early  Dutch  and  English,  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.     On  the  contrary,  they  were  animated  by 
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CHAPTBB IX.  devoted  loyalty  and  fervent  faith.  They  were 
equally  zealous  for  the  honour  of  Portugal  and  the 
triumph  of  thei  cross  of  Christ.  But  in  1600  the  old 
fire  was  dying  out.  The  soldier  had  become  a  mere 
trader ;  the  noble  adventurer  was  little  better  than  a 
pirate.  Intermarriages  of  the  Portuguese  and  native 
converts  had  deteriorated  the  race  beyond  re- 
demption, and  religion  and  morals  were  painfully 
orientalized.  In  the  present  day  the  Portuguese  in 
India  have  utterly  degenerated.  The  once  famous 
names  of  De  Gama,  De  Castro,  and  De  Sousa,  are 
borne  by  wretched  half-castes,  who  are  blacker  than 
the  natives  themselves.  In  Old  Goa  the  stately 
mansions,  streets,  and  bazaars  are  entirely  deserted ; 
and  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  are  more 
magnificent  than  those  of  any  other  European  city 
in  India,  are  sinking  into  ruins  amidst  a  malarious 
waste  and  a  few  poverty-stricken  hovels.  A 
Portuguese  government  is  still  carried  on  at  New 
Goa ;  but  the  chief  memorials  of  the  great  maritime 
power,  which  once  inspired  a  deep  fear  throughout 
the  Eastern  seas,  are  to  be  found  in  the  devastated 
cities  and  tiger-haunted  jungles  of  the  Sunderbunds. 

tSi'SrtSS!^'  The  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  is  thus 
invested  with  an  interest  and  significance  which  are 
hardly  appreciated  by  general  readers.  It  records 
the  first  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Hinduism. 
It  furnishes  glimpses  of  the  Indian  continent  as  it 
was  during  the  transition  period  which  separates  the 
modern  India  of  commerce  and  civilization  from  the 
ancient  India  of  the  Brdliman  and  the  Mussulman. 
It  is  invested,  moreover,  with  a  modern  interest,  for 
it  solves  problems  which  are  still  occasionally  venti- 
lated from  sheer  ignorance  as  to  where  the  solution 
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is  to  be  found.  Above  all,  it  throws  a  broad  light  chapter  ix. 
upon  a  phase  of  the  world's  history,  which  is  of 
profound  importance ;  namely,  that  spirit  of  revolt 
wliich  is  ever  seething  below  the  surface  of  society 
like  the  hidden  fires  of  a  volcano.  In  Portuguese 
India  this  revolt  found  expression  in  a  hateful  piracy, 
which  devastated  the  Sunderbunds,  and  spread  un- 
utterable terror  over  lower  Bengal,  until  it  was  sup- 
pressed and  punished  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
emperor  Aurangzlb. 

The  first  Portuguese  who  succeeded  in  reaching  v]SS) deCiiM, 
the  shores  of  India  arrived  in  three  ships  com-  ^^* 
manded  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  Twelve  months  pre- 
viously, on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  July,  1497,  they 
had  left  Lisbon  like  an  army  of  martyrs.  Every 
man  had  gone  to  confession  and  received  absolution. 
The  monks  of  Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem  had  walked 
to  the  ships  in  solemn  procession,  and  ofiered  up 
prayers  for  the  success  of  the  expedition,  which  had 
been  echoed  by  the  whole  population  of  Lisbon. 
The  voyage  which  followed  proved  to  be  one  of  ex- 
treme peril.  The  adventurers  had  to  encounter 
terrible  storms  in  unknown  seas,  and  treacherous 
enemies  on  unknown  shores ;  and  endured  priva- 
tions which  culminated  in  a  new  and  dangerous 
disease,  subsequently  known  as  scurvy.  But  now 
the  land  of  promise  lay  before  them  ;  the  land  of 
gold  and  jewels,  pearls  and  spices.  In  the  joy  and 
exultation  of  their  hearts  they  held  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving to  Heaven,  for  having  at  last  conducted 
them  to  the  realms  of  gold,  which  Portugal  had  for 
generations  sought  to  discover. 

The  great  peninsula  of  India  was  at  that  period 
passing  through  one  of  those  convulsive  throes   to 
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CHAPTBB IX.  which  it  has  been  subject  from  the  very  dawn  of 
poimcairtauof  jjjgt^j.y^     The  Moguls  had  not  as  yet  invaded  India, 

it  was  not  until  1526  that  Baber  founded  his  empire 
at  Delhi  and  Agra.  Meantime  northern  India,  or 
Hindustan  proper,  had  been  parcelled  out  amongst 
a  number  of  Afghan  Mussulman  chiefs ;  excepting 
to  the  south  and  west  where  the  Rajpoots  still  main- 
tained an  independent  dominion.  The  remainder 
of  India,  known  as  the  Dekhan  and  the  Peninsula, 
was  about  equally  divided  between  Mussulmans  and 
Hindiis.  The  Dekhan  was  occupied  by  a  powerful 
Mussulman  dynasty  known  as  the  Brahmany  Sultans. 
Southward  of  the  Dekhan,  the  whole  Peninsula,  cor- 
responding to  the  present  Madras  presidency,  and 
including  Mysore,  was  formed  into  the  Hindii  king- 
dom of  Narsinga,  the  last  which  deserved  the  name 
of  empire.  When  the  Portuguese  anchored  off  Mala- 
bar the  Mussulmans  of  the  Dekhan  and  Hindus  of 
Narsinga  were  at  peace.  After  a  series  of  bloody 
wars  which  extended  over  a  century,  the  Mussulmans 
of  the  Dekhan  had  at  last  compelled  the  Hindu  Rais 
of  the  Peninsula  to  pay  tribute ;  and  the  work  of 
devastation,  slaughter,  and  plunder  was  thus  brought 
to  a  close. 
coMtofM«i»-  The  Portuguese,  however,  could  know  but  little 
of  these  great  powers.  Before  them  was  a  long  line 
of  coast  territory,  with  a  mountain-wall  in  the  back- 
ground, formed  by  the  chain  of  mountains  known  as 
the  western  Ghauts,  but  which  might  be  more  ap- 
propriately termed  the  Indian  Apennines.  This 
mountain-wall  seemed  to  shut  out  alike  the  Mussul- 
mans of  the  Dekhan  and  the  Hindus  of  the  south,  to 
whom,  however,  the  Rajas  of  the  coast  owed  a 
nominal  allegiance.     The  whole  line  of  sea-board  is 
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called  by  the  general  name  of  Malabar;  a  name ohapter  ix. 
which    should    properly   be    applied   only   to    the 
southern  end  between  Cananore  and  Comorin. 

The  territory  of  Malabar,  thus  limited,  is  per- sodai  and  w- 

•'  ••••II  ligious  status  of 

haps  one  of  the  most  cm'ious  regions  in  all  India.  JUSS^et^" 
The  higher  class  natives  are  a  relic  of  primitive 
civilization  when  the  marriage  tie  was  unknown  or 
disregarded.  Being  walled  ojff  as  it  were  from  the 
more  orthodox  Hindu  empire  of  Narsinga,  they 
obstinately  adhered  to  their  depraved  mode  of 
living,  although  they  accepted  the  form  of  religion 
which  was  taught  by  the  Brdhmans.  Their  ori- 
ginal worship  was  that  indescribable  idolatry  of 
sex,  which  was  associated  with  the  worship  of  Siva; 
but  they  had  subsequently  professed  the  worship  of 
Vishnu,  under  his  great  incarnations  of  Edma  and 
Krishna,  which  was  the  national  religion  of  the  Rais 
of  Narsinga.  They  also  propitiated  a  demon-goddess, 
named  Mari  or  Mariamma,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  originator  and  distributer  of  all  diseases.  They 
were  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  each 
of  which  was  governed  by  a  Raja ;  but  these  Rajas 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  a  suzerain,  who 
reigned  at  the  ancient  sea-port  of  Calicut,  under  the 
title  of  Zamorin  or  emperor. 

From  time  immemorial  the  sea-ports  of  Malabar,  fi?i%rtI*of**^ 
especially  Calicut,  had  been  famous  for  their  trade 
in  spices,  pepper,  ginger,  and  other  Indian  com- 
modities. The  Rajas  of  the  several  kingdoms  were 
deeply  interested  in  this  trade,  for  they  levied  a  tax 
on  every  sale,  and  often  supplied  the  cargoes.  The 
principal  traders,  however,  were  Mussulmans  from 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Moors. 
These  men  carried  away  not  only  rich  cargoes  to 
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CHAPTER  IX.  the  Red  Sea,  but  shiploads  of  pilgrims  going  to 
Mecca.  They  landed  their  pilgrims  at  Jedda,  and 
their  goods  at  Suez.  The  goods  were  then  carried 
through  Egypt  on  the  backs  of  camels  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  where  they  were  again  shipped  in  the 
vessels  of  Venetian  and  Genoese  merchants,  and 
conveyed  to  tlie  different  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

portuKueae  fleet        The  tlirce  Portuo:uese  vessels   under  Vasco   de 

anchors  at  <^ 

^^^"*-  Gama  anchored  off  CalioUt    on  the  20th  of  May, 

1498  ;  and  their  arrival  must  have  caused  no  little 
excitement  at  the  court  of  the  Zamorin,  as  well  as  in 
the  city  bazaars.  Vasco  de  Gama  opened  up  com- 
munications with  the  shore  through  his  pilot,  and 
announced  himself  as  ambassador  from  the  sovereign 
of  Portugal,  and  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  Zamorin 
from  king  Emanuel.  The  Zamorin  naturally  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  strangers ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese admiral,  accompanied  by  twelve  of  his  officers, 
entered  a  boat,  and  landed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
shores  of  India. 

tSjSiSe^iTthe'"        ^^^  reception  of  Vasco  de  Gama  was  precisely 
pa«odaofMari-  ^]iat   might   havo   bceu   expected    from   a   Hindu 

Raja  of  the  period,  inflated  with  pride  and  arro- 
gance, but  having  a  special  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terests. No  sooner  had  Don  Vasco  landed,  than  he 
was  offered  a  palanquin,  and  carried  through  the  sun 
to  a  neighbouring  pagoda.  The  building  with  its 
surroundings  is  described  as  equal  to  the  greatest  of 
the  Portuguese  monasteries.  On  the  top  of  the  gate- 
way were  five  bells,  and  opposite  to  it  was  a  tall 
pillar  of  brass,  with  a  cock  on  the  summit.  Within 
the  gate  Vasco  do  Gama  was  received  by  four 
Malabar  Brdhmans,  who  were  only  half  clothed, 
precisely  as  they  would  appear  in  the  present  day. 
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Thev  wore  nothing  above  their  waist  but  the  Brah-  chaptbe  ix. 

m/  O  ___________ 

manical  thread ;  and  only  a  wliite  cotton  cloth  from 
their  waist  downwards.  The  Brdhmans  sprinkled 
the  Portuguese  strangers  with  scented  water,  and 
presented  them  with  powdered  sandal-wood,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom.  About  the  walls  of  the 
pagoda  were  painted  several  horrible  figures  of 
monsters  and  wild  beasts.  In  the  middle  was  a 
round  chapel  with  brass  gates ;  and  within  the 
chapel  was  the  statue  of  a  woman  enshrouded  with 
darkness.  The  Portuguese  gazed  eagerly  around,  and 
presently  they  asked  whom  the  statue  represented. 
TheMalabars  cried  out  with  joyful  reverence,  ^^Mari," 
"  Mari ; "  and  at  once  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
ground.  The  Portuguese  immediately  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  demon-goddess  was  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  prostrated  themselves  in  like  manner; 
but  in  a  few  moments  they  discovered  their  folly, 
and  could  only  laugh  at  the  idea  of  having  been 
induced  to  worship  a  demon. 

From  the  pagoda  Don  Vasco  and  his  Portuguese  viS?de  oama 
officers  were  carried  to  the  palace  of  the  Zamorin ;  bythezam^rin. 
it  was  built  of  mud,  but  pleasantly  situated  amidst 
trees  and  gardens.  The  strangers  were  ushered  in 
with  all  the  ceremonial  that  Asiatic  princes  assume 
on  such  occasions.  The  chief  Brdhman  received 
them  at  the  gate,  and  then  led  Don  Vasco  into 
the  audience-chamber.  Here  the  Zamorii^  was 
seated  in  state  on  an  elevated  coucli  of  silk  which 
was  ascended  by  steps.  A  grave  official  stood  by 
his  side  holding  a  gold  plate  of  betel.  The  Hindu 
prince  was  arrayed  in  white  cotton  flowered  with 
gold.  He  wore  rich  jewels  in  his  ears;  bracelets 
and  bangles  on  his  legs  and  arms ;  and  on  his  head 
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CHAPTEB  IX.  -was  a  diadem  of  pearls.  He  received  Don  Vasco 
with  dignified  hauteur,  whilst  the  noble  Portuguese 
was  directed  to  sit  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  throne. 
The  letter  from  King  Emanuel  was  then  received, 
and  Don  Vasco  was  promised  a  speedy  answer. 
M*i2Sima2f  *^*  ^^*  intrigues  were  already  on  foot  against  the 
S*SjSS£  strangers.  The  Mussulman  merchants  naturally  re- 
garded the  Portuguese  as  Christian  dogs,  and  were 
extremely  indignant  that  such  men  should  have  ap- 
peared in  India  as  commercial  rivals.  They  bribed 
the  officials  of  the  Zamorin,  and  whispered  that  the 
strangers  were  not  in  any  way  envoys  from  the  king 
of  Portugal;  that  the  presents  which  had  been 
brought  were  too  poor  for  such  a  king  to  have  "sent, 
or  for  the  Zamorin  to  receive;  that  the  would-be 
ambassadors  were  in  reality  dangerous  pirates,  who 
had  already  committed  several  outrages  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  probably  intended  to  work  more 
mischief  in  India.  Don  Vasco,  who  had  been  made 
over  to  the  care  of  one  of  these  officials,  soon  found 
that  ho  was  virtually  a  prisoner.  He  was  perpetu- 
ally urged  to  bring  his  ships  nearer  to  the  shore  • 
and  he  suspected  or  discovered  that  the  Mussulmans 
only  wanted  to  burn  them.  At  length  he  assumed 
a  bold  tone,  and  fairly  frightened  the  Zamorin.  He 
was  now  permitted  to  return  to  his  ship  and  land  a 
portion  of  liis  cargo ;  and  a  house  was  made  over  to 
him,  and  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  Portuguese  factor. 
SSES'de'cSlma :  ^ut  the  Mussulmaus  did  not  rest  a  moment  from 
PortS^  ^  their  intrigues.  The  factor  could  neither  buy  nor 
sell  a  single  article,  and  soon  found  that  he  also  was 
a  prisoner.  Don  Vasco  seized  some  fishermen  by 
way  of  reprisals,  and  thus  procured  the  release  of 
the  factor.     Unfortunately  he  did  not  release  all  the 
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fisliemien,    but  kept    some   on    board  to  cany  to  chaptebdl 
Portugal.     This  proceeding  confirmed  the  suspicion 
that  lie  was  a  slave-hunting  pirate,  and  excited  such 
alarm  along  the  coast  that  vessels  began  to  assemble 
from  all  the  neighbouring  ports  for  his  destruction. 
Accordingly  he  once    more   steered   out  into   the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  returned  to  Portugal  by  the  way 
he  came.     In  1499  he  entered  the  river  Tagus  after 
an  absence  of  two  years ;  but  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Lisbon, 
only  fifty-five  returned.   He  had  lost  two- thirds  of  his 
force  by  scurvy,  privation,  and  disastrous  encounters. 
But  the  survivors  were  the  heroes  of  the  day.    Public 
thanksgivings  were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  and 
cathedrals,  and  the  whole  nation  was  filled  with  joy  and 
exultation.    Spain  had  discovered  America,  but  Por- 
tugal had  found  her  way  to  the  riches  of  the  Indies.^ 

King  Emanuel  was  now  convinced  that  force  was  Sl^JSMaSt 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  trade  in  India.  ^^"^^ 
A  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  was  manned  with  twelve 
hundred  men,  and  sent  to  India  under  Alvarez 
Cabral.  Of  this  fleet  more  than  half  were  foundered 
on  the  voyage,  and  only  six  ships  anchored  at 
Calicut.  The  fishermen  brought  away  on  the  previous 
voyage  were  soon  landed  and  left  to  tell  their  own 
story.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Zamorin. 
Six  Brdhman  ministers  of  state  were  sent  on  board 
the  ships  as  hostages ;  whilst  Cabral  and  his  officers 
went  on  shore  and  eventually  concluded  a  treaty. 
A  house  in  Calicut  was  again  made  over  to  the 
Portuguese  for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  and  a  Portu- 
guese factor  with  sixty  picked  men  were  sent  to 
transact  business,  and  protect  the  premises. 

>  Portuguese  Asia  by  Faria  y  Sousa,  translated  by  SteTens.    London,  1605. 
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cHAPTEB  IX.        But  the  old  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Mussulman 
Fr«ihintwes  traders  was   as  active   as   ever.     The   Portuguese 

and  repriMla.  ^ 

could  purchase  only  very  slowly  and  at  very  ad- 
vanced rates;  wliilst  they  saw  the  Moors  loading 
their  own  vessels  rapidly.  At  last  Cabral  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  seized  one  of  the  Mussulman 
ships,  and  transferred  the  cargo  to  his  own  vesssl. 
The  cry  at  once  spread  throughout  the  city  that 
the  Portuguese  were  pirates.  The  military  class  of 
Hindus,  who  are  called  Nairs  in  Malabar,  were 
roused  to  indignation.  An  excited  mob  gathered 
round  the  factory,  and  assailed  tlie  inmates  with 
darts  and  javelins.  The  Portuguese  made  an  ob- 
stinate defence,  but  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers. 
At  last  a  portion  of  the  wall  was  broken  down, 
and  the  Nairs  rushed  in.  Fifty  Portuguese  were 
slaughtered  on  the  spot,  but  the  remainder  escaped 
to  the  shore  and  swam  to  their  ships.  Cabral  was 
so  maddened  at  the  news,  and  especially  at  hearing 
that  the  Zamorin  had  shared  in  the  plunder  of  the 
factory,  that  he  burned  fifteen  ships  that  were  lying 
in  the  harbour,  and  cannonaded  the  town'  for  two 
days,  during  which,  it  is  said,  five  hundred  people 
were  killed.  , 

'r£°mn  the  This  encrgctic  proceeding  led  to  other  intrigues 
^M*t"th«  of  a  character  which  is  singularly  oriental.  The 
princes  of  Malabar  had  long  been  jealous  of  the 
authority  of  the  Zamorin ;  and  when  they  saw 
that  the  Portuguese  had  cannonaded  his  port, 
they  manifested  an  anxiety  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  such  powerful  strangers.  This  line  of  action 
is  well  deserving  of  notice.  Taxiles  and  Porus  the 
younger  pursued  precisely  the  same  policy  when 
Alexander  of  Macedon  invaded  the  Punjab.    On  the 
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approach  of  an  invader  by  sea  or  land,  the  princes  chapteb  ix, 
of  India  have  always  waited  events.  If  the  invader 
is  victorious,  they  wait  until  his  superiority  is  fully 
established ;  and  when  they  find  that  he  is  really  the 
stronger,  they  are  ready  to  ally  with  him  against  their 
own  suzerain.*  Cabral,  like  Alexander,  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  He  opened  up  a  communication  through 
a  somewhat  remarkable  personage  known  as  a  Yogi. 
These  Yogis  have  already  been  described  as  a  class 
of  religious  mendicants,  only  known  to  India,  who 
ponder  over  the  secrets  of  death  and  reproduction 
until  they  become  half  crazed,  and  fancy  that 
they  have  delivered  their  souls  from  the  bondage 
of  the  flesh,  and  become  deities.  However,  through 
this  Yogi,  Cabral  obtained  cargoes  both  at  Cochin 
and  Cananore,  and  then  returned  to  Lisbon.  Strange 
to  say  this  Yogi  was  ultimately  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  duly  baptized.' 

In  1502  another  armament  appeared  in  the^*^^;j^^ 
Eastern  seas  under  the  command  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  ^uMiiimans. 
the  discoverer  of  India.  Hostilities  had  now  taken 
the  form  of  a  piratical  crusade  against  every  Mussul- 
man ship  the  Portuguese  could  find.  The  cruelties 
perpetrated  were  horrible.  One  ship  contained  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pilgrims,  who  were  going  to 
Mecca,  of  whom  fifty  were  women  and  children. 
Twenty  children  were  saved  and  baptized,  but  the 
remainder  were  thrust  down  into  the  hold  without 
mercy,  and  the  ship  was  then  scuttled  and  set  on 
fire.     It    would    be    wearisome   to  describe   other 

*  In  the  present  day  the  paramount  power  of  the  British  go?emment  is  on  a 
firmer  footing  than  that  of  any  previous  suzerain  in  India.  Some  touching 
proofs  of  genuine  loyalty  were  exhibited  on  many  tr)ing  occasions  during  the 
matinies  of  1857. 

'  Faria  y  Sousa,  vol.  i.,  page  69. 
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cHAPTBuix.  captures,  which  were  mostly  of  the  same  stamp. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  Portuguese  were  per- 
mitted to  erect  a  fort  and  church  at  Cochin,  and 
made  it  their  head-quarters.  Henceforth  the  Raja 
of  Cochin  proved  a  faithful  ally  to  the  king  of 
Portugal.  He  paid  no  tribute,  but  declared  himself 
a  subject  of  Portugal.  In  1503  he  was  assailed  by 
the  Zamorin  and  a  powerful  army  of  confederates ; 
but  he  resolutely  refused  to  surrender  the  Portuguese 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  the 
Zamorin  was  ultimately  compelled  to  retire.  In 
return  for  this  good  service,  he  received  a  crown  of 
gold  from  king  Emanuel,  and  a  yearly  present  of  a 
golden  cup  and  a  large  golden  coin  from  Portugal.* 

TheSyrun  Whilst  stayiuff  at  Cochin,  Don  Vasco  received 

ChrUti&ns  at  ./       o  7 

cnoganore.  ambassadors  from  a  colony  of  Syrian  Christians,  who 
had  been  settled  for  centuries  in  tlie  city  and  king- 
dom of  Cranganore,  on  the  Malabar  coast  not  far 
from  Cochin.  The  embassy  was  in  every  respect  a 
strange  one.  The  men  told  Don  Vasco  that  there 
were  thirty  thousand  Christians  in  the  colony ;  that 
Saint  Thomas  the  apostle  had  preached  to  their  fore- 
fathers ;  that  they  were  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Armenia;  that  they  were  harassed  by  the  pagans 
around  them ;  that  they  knew  the  Viceroy  to  be  an 
officer  of  the  most  Catholic  king  in  Europe;  and 
they  were  desirous  of  making  their  submission  to 
him.  Accordingly  they  delivered  to  Don  Vasco  a 
•  so-called  rod  of  justice.  Tliis  rod  was  of  a  red 
colour,  and  about  the  length  of  a  sceptre.  It  was 
tipped  with  silver  at  each  end,  and  had  three  bells 
on  the  top.* 

*  Faria  7  Sousa,  yoI.  i.,  page  67  ;  vol.  ii.,  page  226. 

B  Ibid.y  vol.  i.,  page  67.    The  subseqaent  efforts  of  the  Portngaeae  priests  to 
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Shortly  after  these  events,  a  new  and  unexpected  chaftbii  ix. 
enemy  appeared  upon  the  scene.  This  was  the  2s£ia*for the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  better  known  to  our  forefathers  as  portiS2«of  ^^^ 
the  Soldan  of  Cairo.  This  Saracen  monarch  was 
naturally  furious  at  the  many  captures  of  Mecca 
ships,  and  the  heavy  loss  of  trade,  which  no  longer 
passed  through  Egypt,  but  went  round  the  Cape. 
In  the  first  outburst  of  his  wrath  he  swore  by  the 
Prophet  that  he  would  destroy  all  the  holy  places 
at  Jerusalem,  unless  the  Portuguese  at  once  aban- 
doned the  Indian  seas.  The  Pope  was  so  alarmed 
that  he  entreated  king  Emanuel  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Saracen.  Nothing,  however,  was  done. 
Meantime  the  Venetians  were  as  great  losers  as  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  actually  furnished  the  infidel 
with  the  timber  to  build  a  fleet  at  Suez  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Portuguese.  News  in  those  days 
must  have  travelled  but  slowly,  but  native  vessels  in 
large  numbers  were  always  plying  from  port  to  port. 
In  this  way  probably  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  dis- 
covered that  an  Egyptian  fleet  was  actually  on  its 
way  to  the  Indian  seas,  and  that  it  was  expected  to 
co-operate  with  the  Mussulman  Sultan  of  Guzerat  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Portuguese.* 

The  Viceroy   might  well  have  been  alarmed,  jeaw  of  • 
The  Turks  had  long  been  the  terror  of  Europe ;  J2;;J«^f[^ 
and  the  appearance  of  an  Egyptian  fleet  in  the*'^""*"** 
Eastern   seas    might  have   been   a   signal  for  the 
Mussulman  powers  of  Guzerat  and  the  Dekhan  to 
unite  their  forces  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Christian 

cure  tbese  simple-minded  Christiana  of  sclusm,  forms  a  corions  chapter  in  eccle- 
siastical history. 

*  Faria  y  Sonsa,  yol.  i.,  page  82  et  aeq.  The  subsidy  to  the  Sultan  was  eyen 
recommended  in  the  Venetian  senate.  See  letter  ol  L.  da  Porto,  quoted  by  Hal- 
lam,  Literature  of  Europe,  toL  iii.,  page  1 65. 
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CHAPTER  IX.  strangers,  who  were  ruining  their  trade.  But  such 
confederations  of  Asiatic  sovereigns  are  rarely  if  ever 
possible.  They  are  broken  up  as  soon  as  formed  hy 
treachery,  or  suspicion  of  treachery.  No  one  will 
trust  his  neighbour,  but  will  rather  seek  to  hang 
back  and  wait  events,  in  order  that  he  may  join  the 
victor  in  the  end.  Indeed  no  tie,  political  or 
religious,  can  be  trusted  to  keep  Asiatic  rulers 
together,  unless  it  is  held  fast  by  the  strong  arm  of 
a  paramount  power. 

Trimming  ot  The  Effvptian  fleet  duly  arrived  in  the  Indian 

the  MusKulmau  ^-^  '^  •'  •  .  . 

EuTd^troo-  Ocean,  and  anchored  at  the  port  of  Diu,  which  is  a 
E^pttan*  little  island  off  the  southern  coast  of  Guzerat.  The 
Mussulman  governor  of  Diu  did  then  precisely 
what  a  similar  ruler  would  do  now;  he  waited  for 
events.  A  Portuguese  fleet  came  up,  and  an  engage- 
ment ensued.  The  Egyptians  were  getting  a  little 
the  worst  of  it,  when  the  governor  sent  out  a  re- 
inforcement of  small  vessels  to  help  them.  The 
Egyptians  gained  the  victory,  and  took  sevei'al 
Portuguese  prisoners  ;  and  the  Viceroy's  own  son  was 
slain  in  the  action.  The  governor  then  took  charge 
of  the  Portuguese  prisoners  in  behalf  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  tried  to  keep  terms  with  the  Portuguese 
by  sending  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  Viceroy. 
The  Portuguese,  however,  soon  retrieved  their  loss. 
The  Viceroy  sailed  with  a  large  fleet  to  Diu,  and 
fell  upon  the  Egyptians,  and  utterly  defeated  tliem, 
and  plundered  and  destroyed  their  shipping.  The 
governor  waited  this  time  until  the  battle  was  won, 
and  then  hastened  to  restore  the  prisoners,  and 
court  the  friendship  of  the  Portuguese. 

The   ablest  of  all   the  Viceroys  of  Portuguese 
India  was  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  who  governed  it 
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from  1509  to  1515.      He  made  some  mistakes,  and  chaptee  ix. 
committed  some  barbarous  actions,  but  these  should  ^J;^®^^^^^ 
be  justly  charged  to  the  bigoted  fanaticism-  of  the^f^S""*"* 
age.     In  other  respects  he  was  a  military  statesman 
of  sound  judgment.     He  saw  that  the  interests  of 
Portugal    demanded    that    she    should    have    two 
capitals  of  her  own  ;   one  for  the  Indian  peninsula, 
and  one  for  the  Malay  peninsula,  including  Siam 
and  Burma.     For  this  purpose  he  selected  two  ad- 
mirable sites,  Goa  and  Malacca.     The  island  of  Goa 
seems  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  harbour  of  refuge 
for  a  maritime  power,  that  desires  to  be  shut  off 
from  the  main.     Its  western  shore  was  open  to  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  whilst  the  remaining  portion  was  cut 
off  from  the  continent  by  an  arm  of  the  sea.    Again, 
both  the  island  and  the  coast  were  protected  against 
a  hostile  attack  from  the  interior,  by  the  almost 
impenetrable  jungles  of  the  Konkan.      The  island 
had  been  a  nest  of  pirates  from  the  days  of  Pliny ; 
but  about  forty  years  before   the  arrival   of  Albu- 
querque the  Sultan  of  Bijapore  had  cut  a  way  through 
the  jungle,  and  driven  out  the  pirates,  on  account  of 
certain   outrages   wliicli    liad    been   committed    on 
Mecca  pilgrim  ships,  and  then  established  a  colony 
of  Mussulman  traders  in  their  room.      Malacca  was 
also    favourably   situated  on   the   Malay  peninsula 
opposite  Sumatra.     Both  places  were  captured  by 
Albuquerque  without  any  pretext  whatever,  except- 
ing  that   the  Christians  of  Portugal   were  at  war 
against  the  infidel  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

Albuquerque  was  the  first  Portuguese  ffovernor  i>«»th and 

^  ^  o  D  character  of 

who  fairly  earned  tlie  respect  of  the  great  Mussul- ^*^"**"^^"*' 
man  and  Hindu  powers  ;  but  he  could  not  throw  off 
that  blind  crusading  enmity   against  Mussulmans, 

27 
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cHAPTKit  IX  which  is  only  beginning  to  pass  away  from  the 
mind  of  Cliristendom.  He  died  at  the  bar  of  Goa 
on  the  16th  of  December,  1515,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  He  was  buried  at  Goa  in  a  chapel  which  he 
had  himself  built  at  the  gate  of  the  city ;  but  in  after- 
years  his  bones  were  carried  to  Lisbon,  and  interred 
in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  real  Portuguese  gentlemen;  the  true 
soldier  of  the  old  aristocracy,  who  cared  not  to 
engage  in  trade  or  to  amass  riches,  but  sought  only 
for  honour  and  glory/ 

AiwndwMT  of         The     immediate     successors     of     Albuquerque 

theHiiMtuIraans  ^  . 

iJ^iMo.*"*"'  achieved  nothing  deserving  of  special  attention. 
Meantime  great  events  were  coming  to  pass  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  western  Ghauts.  The  political 
status  of  India,  during  the  century  and  a  half 
which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India,  namely,  from  1350  to  1500,  has  already  been 
briefly  indicated.  Hindustan,  with  the  exception 
of  Rajpootana,  was  distributed  amongst  a  number  of 
Mussulman  chieftains,  whose  normal  state  was  that 
of  intermittent  war.  The  Dekhan  was  occupied  by 
the  great  Mussulman  empire  of  the  so-called  Brah- 
many  Sultans.  The  Peninsula  was  occupied  by  the 
Canareso  empire  of  Narsinga  or  Vijayanagar,  which 
had  established  its  suzerainty  over  the  whole  of 
India  southward  of  the  Krislina  river  from  the  coast 
of  Malabar  to  that  of  Coromandel.®  The  Brahmany 
Mussulmans  of  the  Dekhan  were  completely  cut  off 

'  Faria  y  Sousa,  vol.  i.,  page  207. 

■  The  empire  of  Narsinga  included  the  three  ancient  kingdoms  of  Cbola,  Chert, 
and  Fandya.  It  corri'sponded  to  the  region  known  in  the  last  century  as  the  two 
Carnatics,  namely,  Babighaut,  or  the  Carnatic  above  the  Ghauts,  and  Pafyn ghaut, 
or  tlie  Carnatic  below  the  Ghauts.  The  history  of  Peninsula- India  will  be  brought 
under  review  hereafter. 
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from  the  Mussulman  powers  of  Hindustan,  by  the  chapter  ix. 
Rajpoot  kingdoms  of  Mey  war,  Marwar,  and  Jeypore, 
and  the  mountain- wall  of  the  Vindhya  range ;  whilst 
further  eastward  the  great  jungle  of  Gondwana 
interposed  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier.  The 
result  was  tliat  the  Mussulman  Sultans  of  the 
Dekhan  were  enabled  to  concentrate  their  forces 
against  the  Hindii  sovereigns  of  Narsinga,  and  had 
ultimately.established  their  supremacy  and  compel- 
led the  Hindii  Rajas  to  pay  yearly  tribute. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  Awondaiicyof 

,  .  1  1        -rfc  •  ,  -^  '  the  Hindilb  of 

about  the  time  that  the  Portuguese  arrived  in  India,  iMi^iSi?**' 
the  empire  of  the  Brahmany  Mussulmans  became 
dismembered  into  five  separate  kingdoms,  namely,. 
Ahmednagar  and  Berar  on  the  north ;  Bfjdpiir  and 
Golc<5nda  on  the  south ;  and  the  petty  state  of  Blder 
in  the  centre.  This  dismemberment  proved  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  these  sovereignties.  They  were 
no  longer  consolidated  into  one  empire,  which  could 
concentrate  the  whole  of  its  forces  against  the 
Hindus  of  Narsinga.  The  southern  states  of  131- 
jdpiir  and  Golconda  were  left  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  struggle,  whilst  the  three  states  to  the  north- 
ward stood  aloof,  and  made  war  upon  each  other, 
after  tlie  blind  fashion  of  Asiatic  sovereigns.  In  a 
word,  the  balance  of  power  was  upset  between  the 
Mussulmans  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  Hindus  of  the 
Peninsula.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1524  that 
Krishna  Rai,  the  powerful  sovereign  of  Narsinga, 
realized  the  fact  that  his  old  enemy  was  divided  and 
disabled,  and  marched  an  immense  force  of  men  and 
elephants  into  the  Dekhan.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  history  the  Hindii  got  the  upper  hand  of  the 
Mussulmans.    Krishna  Rai  succeeded  in  establishing 
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cHAPTBB  11.  an  ascendancy,  which  lasted  for  more  than   forty 
years.     It     is    characteristic     of    the     times     that 
Portuguese    mercenaries    were    fighting    on    either 
side, 
wwiillihB  ^^^  some  years  after  tlie  death  of  Albuquerque, 

^"'SJ^^  the  annals  of  the  Portuguese  are  chiefly  filled  with 
petty  wars  on  account  of  tlieir  foita.  Wherever 
they  eatablirttied  a  dep6t  they  found  it  necejssary 
to  build  a  fort ;  and  they  generally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  permission  by  helping  the  prince  of  the 
country  against  his  neighbours.  When,  however 
this  help  was  no  longer  required,  every  prince  in 
turn  tried  to  expel  the  Portuguese  either  by  force 
or  treachery ;  and  by  way  of  reprisals,  the  Portu- 
guese formed  expeditions  for  scouring  the  coasts, 
and  burning,  pillaging,  and  devastating  tiio  country. 
oeMripiionof  By  this  time  tlie  Portuguese  must  linve  acquired 

a  considerable  knowledge  of  Western  India.  With 
the  Peninsula  of  Guzerat  they  were  specially  ac- 
—  'ted.  It  had  been  formed  into  a  Mussulman 
oni,  but  was  the  tlieatre  of  frequent  wars  hc- 
1  the  Mussulmans  and  the  Rajpoots.  The 
ry  was  most  fertile  and  flourishing.  It 
ided  in  elephants,  cuttle,  fruit,  and  all  kindd 
■visions;  and  it  contained  large  stocks  of  silks, 
IS,  gems,  and  other  commodities.  The  chief 
ras  Cambiiy,  which  sometimes  gave  its  name  to 
itire  kingdom.  This  city  was  called  the  Indian 
.  The  houses  were  square  buildings  of  stone  and 
pwith  flat  roofs.  They  had  goodly  gardens  with 
granales,  citrons,  melons,  and  figs ;  as  well  as 
lis  springs  of  fresh  water.  The  country  was 
ain,  so  that  the  people  generally  travelled  in 
ons,  like  those   of  Flanders.      The   waggons, 
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however,  were  Hgliter ;  and  the  oxen  that  drew  them  chapter  ix. 
were  smaller  than  those  of  Spain.  The  population 
consisted  of  Banians,  Rajpoots,  and  Mustsulmans. 
The  Banians  would  eat  nothing  that  had  life.  Their 
priests  were  called  Verteas,  and  wore  white  clothes 
which  they  never  took  oflF  until  worn  to  rags.  These 
Verteas  lived  upon  charity,  and  kept  nothing  until 
the  next  day.*  They  placed  their  greatest  hope  of 
salvation  in  killing  no  creature.  They  would  not  use 
a  lamp  at  night,  lest  a  moth  or  butterfly  should  die  by 
it.  Tliey  always  carried  a  broom  wherewith  to  sweep 
the  ground  they  were  to  tread,  lest  they  should  step 
on  any  worm  or  insect.  They  had  the  most  super- 
stitious regard  for  signs  and  omens  of  every  kind. 
The  Rajpoots  were  good  soldiers,  and  formerly  ruled 
the  kingdom.^®  The  Mussulmans  were  called  Lauteas. 
The  common  people  were  very  ingenious  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  wrought  many  delightful  things 
in  silk,  gold,  ivory,  mother  of  pearl,  tortoise-shell, 
crystal,  ebony,  and  other  similar  materials.  They 
not  only  refrained  from  killing  any  living  creature, 
but  they  would  ransom  venomous  things,  such  as 
snakes,  which  others  were  about  to  kill.^^ 

As   regards   the    region   between   Guzerat   andgjg.^^^*" 
Malabar,    the   Portuguese   were  familiar   with   the  ^'^**'- 
coast,  but  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  interior. 


^  The  Verteas  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Jains  already  described.     See 
ante,  page  361. 

^^  The  Tortaguese  historian  adds  that  the  Rajpoots  acknowledged  one  God 
and  three  persons,  and  worshipped  the  blessed  Virgin;  a  doctrine  preserved 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  This  was  a  frequent  delusion  of  Christian  travel* 
leis  in  former  times.  The  three  principal  deities  of  the  later  BindOs  were  Brah-' 
ma,  Vibhno,  and  Siva  ;  and  as  each  one  was  identified  with  the  supreme  spiiit,  so 
they  were  olten  severally  worshipped  as  representatives  of  the  supreme  spirit. 

^^  Faria  y  Sousa,  tuL  i.,  page  361.     Compare  also  Purchas's  Pilgrimage, 
ehap.  ix. 
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CHAPTBB IX  Nominally  the  region  formed  part  of  the  Mussulman 
kingdoms  of  Kandeish,  Ahmednagar,  and  Bfjdpur; 
but  the  seas  were  infested  by  pirates,  and  the  trade 
must  have  been  very  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar. 
The  Portuguese,  however,  had  established  forts  at 
Duman  and  Chaul,  and  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  islands  of  Bombay,  Salsette,  and  Eiephanta. 

^Bncription  of         The  Portuffuoso  were  best  acquainted  with  Mala* 

Malabar:  po-  °      ^  .  .  • 

Ht^  oiKaniM- ^ j^j. .  ^jjg  jQjjg  g^^ip  ^f  coast  territory  which  lies  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  mountain  wall  of  the  Western 
Ghauts.  It  extends  from  Cananore  to  Comorin, 
and  is  at  present  known  as  Malabar  and  Travancore. 
The  whole  region  is  distributed  by  nature  into 
isolated  tracts,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  rivers,  mountains,  and  dense  jungles.  These 
tracts  were  formed  into  petty  kingdoms,  which  could 
not  by  reason  of  tlie  physical  barriers  be  formed  into 
a  single  empire.  They  all  acknowledged  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut ;  but,  like  the 
Raja  of  Cochin,  they  threw  it  off  as  occasions  arose. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  two  traditions 
extant  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  Zamorin.  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,  the  kings  of  this  line  were  all 
Brdhmans,  and  esteemed  for  piety  and  learning. 
They  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
avoided  the  slaughtei:  of  animals.  About  six  cen- 
turies before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India 
[i.  e.  about  a.d.  900],  there  was  a  king  in  Malabar, 
who  was  so  powerful  that  the  people  dated  their  era 
from  his  reign.  He  was  converted  to  Islam  by  some 
Mussulman  traders  at  his  ports,  and  accordingly 
gave  them  permission  to  build  Calicut.  When  he 
was  growing  old  he  resolved  on  going  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca ;  and  accordingly  divided  his  author- 
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ity  between  two  of  liis  lieirs.  He  appointed  the  chapter  ix. 
chief  to  the  kingdom  of  Coulam  (Travancore) ;  ^* 
where  he  fixed  the  head  See  of  the  religion  of  the 
Brahmans,  and  called  him  *'  Cobritim,"  which  is  the 
same  as  high  priest.  To  his  nephew  he  gave  Cali- 
cut, with  all  the  temporal  dominion,  and  called  him 
Zamorin.  Subsequently  the  spiritual  dignity  had 
been  transferred  from  Coulam  (Quilon)  to  Cochin. 
The  temporal  sovereignty  had  remained  at  Calicut. 
The  king  of  Malabar  then  proceeded  to  Mecca,  but 
was  drowned  on  the  voyage.^'  According  to  another 
tradition  there  were  originally  twenty  kings  of 
Malabar;"  but  so  many  diflFerences  arose  between 
these  petty  sovereigns,  that  they  determined  to 
elect  an  arbitrator.  The  office  was  not  to  be 
hereditary  but  elective;  and  it  was  to  be  held  by 
a  prince  who  was  not  likely  to  become  too  power- 
ful. Accordingly  they  appointed  Cheraman  Peru- 
mal,  literally  *'a  governor  from  Chera,"  and  fixed 
his  residence  at  Calicut.^*     Such,  however,  was  the 


1'  TraTancore  is  the  modem  name  of  the  kingdom.  Faria  y  Sousa  calls  it 
Coulam ;  it  should  be  KoUam.  The  city  of  Kollam,  which  anciently  ga?e  its 
name  to  the  kingdom,  is  marked  Quilon  on  modem  maps.  It  is  situated  on  the 
ccMiat,  to  the  northward  of  Trevandmm,  which  is  the  present  capital  of  Travancore. 

13  Faria  y  Sousa,  yol.  i.,  pages  100,101.  The  reference  to  an  era  of  a  king  of 
Malabar,  associated  with  Quilon  (anciently  Eollam),  is  of  some  importance.  It  is 
•till  known  as  the  KoUam  era,  and  is  also  called  the  "  Parasurama-Sacam,"  or 
**  Era  of  Parasu-R&ma,"  which  commences  a.d.  825.  (See  Brown's  Camatic 
Chronology,  page  34.)  This  seems  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  age  of  Parasu-K&ma. 
Possibly  the  era  of  Parasu-R&ma  corresponds  to  the  era  of  Rama's  conquest  of 
R&Tana  and  the  R&kshasas.  The  story  of  the  Mecca  pilgrimage  is  doubtless  a 
pious  invention  of  the  Mussulmans. 

^*  The  names  of  these  little  kingdoms  are  given  by  Faria  y  Sousa.  The 
author  is  satisfied  that  a  Survey  ofiicer  of  local  experience  would  succeed  in  draw-  | 

ing  up  an  approximate  map  of  the  different  sovereignties.  They  comprise  Cananore, 

Tanore,  Moringue,  Cranganore,  Parum,  Mungate,  Repelim,  Cochin,  Diamper,  I 

Pimienta,  Tarungule,  Maturte,  Porca  (?  Cbambagacherry),  Marta,  Pitimcne,  Gale  } 

Coulam  (?  Eayencoilam),  Coulam  (Quilon),  Changeraate,  Gundra,  and  Travancore. 

^^  Chera  was  an  ancient  kingdom  in  the  Western  Peninsula,  extending  from 
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CHAPTBu  IX.  great  concourse  of  merchants  from  all  parts  to  that 
city,  that  it  grew  into  a  metropaUs  of  an  empire, 
notwithstanding  the  care  which  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  it.^* 
th?Mi3iK?°'        ^^^  social  customs  of  the  Malabar  people  were 
people.  ygj,y  peculiar,  and  reveal  a  state  of  society  which 

can  scarcely  be  realized.     The  priests  were  regarded 

the  sea 'Coast  into  the  interior,  where  its  frontiers  conterminated  with  those  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Pandya  or  Madura.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  It  included 
Malabar,  Travancore,  and  part  of  Cuimbatore. 

According  to  tradition  Cheraman  Peramal  was  only  permitted  to  reign  twelre 
years,  when  he  was  expected  to  commit  suicide,  and  make  over  his  kingdom 
to  his  successor.  (Day's  Land  of  the  Permauls,  i.  e.  Cochin,  chap.  ii.  Madms, 
1863.)  This  strange  custom  seems  to  have  died  out  of  Malabar  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  but  old  travellers  refer  to  its  existence  in  the  territories 
of  the  king  of  Travancore.     It  is  thus  described  in  Parchas*s  Pilgrimage  : — 

'*  The  king  of  Travancore's  dominion  strutcheth  beyond  Cape  Comorin,  (where 
Malabar  endeth)  on  the  east  side  four  score  and  ten  miles  as  farre  as  Cael  [i.  e. 
Kayal] :  which  divers  great  lords  hold  under  him.  Among  the  rest  is  the 
Signiory  of  Quilacare.  In  the  city  of  Qnilacare  is  an  idol  of  high  account,  to 
which  they  solemnize  a  fenst  every  twelfth  year.  The  temple  sacred  to  this  idol 
hath  exceeding  great  revenue.  The  king  (for  so  he  is  called)  at  this  feast  erecteth  a 
Bcaffuld  eoTered  with  silk ;  and  having  washed  himself  with  great  solemnity,  he 
prayeth  before  tins  idol :  and  then  ascendeth  the  scaffold,  and  there  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  all  the  people  cutteth  off  bis  nose,  and  after  that  his  ears,  lips,  and  other 
parts,  which  he  casts  towards  the  idol ;  and  at  last  he  cuts  his  throat,  making  a 
butcherly  sacrifice  of  himself  to  his  idol.  He  that  is  to  be  his  successor,  must  be 
present  hereat ;  for  he  must  undergo  the  same  martyrdom  when  his  twelre  years 
Jubilee  is  come.'* 

^*  Faria  y  Sousa,  toI.  ii.,  page  244.  The  following  particulars  are  added  by 
the  Portuguese  historian,  and  may  be  accepted  as  an  illustration  of  the  confusion 
of  ideas  respecting  Christianity,  which  prevailed  in  the  seventeenlh  century.  *•*  This 
dignity  of  emperor,  which  is  signified  by  the  word  Zamorin,  continued  till  the 
year  of  grace  34 7f  according  to  the  records  of  Calicut ;  but  till  688,  according  to 
the  records  of  Cochin.  Wheresoever  it  was  Chera  Perumal  then  reigned,  who 
tired  with  the  cares  of  a  crown,  and  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Evangelical 
doctrine,  as  being  a  great  favourer  of  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas,  inhabiting  at 
Cranganore,  he  resolved  to  end  his  days  at  Melinpore,  serving  in  that  church.  By 
consent  of  all  his  princes,  he  resigned  the  crown  to  Manuchem  Herari,  his  page ; 
esteemed  worthy  and  able  to  govern  that  empire.  Perumal  died  at  Meliapore ; 
and  it  is  thought  one  of  those  bodies  found  with  the  apostle  was  his." 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  St  Thomas,  will  be  related  here- 
after. The  dates  furnished  by  the  Portuguese  are  wholly  unreliable ;  otherwise 
they  would  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  Perumal  in  question  being  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  apostle.  In  uU  probability  the  Perumal  turned  a  Buddhist  monk  in  his 
old  age.    The  Mussulmans  said  that  he  embraced  Islam. 
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as  Brdhmans,  and  wore  called  Brdhmans ;  but  their  chapter  ix. 
proper  name  was  Namburies.  The  military  class 
were  in  like  manner  treate<l  as  Kshatriyas ;  but  in 
reality  tliey  were  a  tribe  of  Siidras,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  Nairs.  These  Nairs  were  trained  from  their 
early  childhood  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  formed  the 
militia  of  the  country ;  but  they  were  not  regarded 
as  true  soldiers,  until  tliey  had  undergone  a  cere- 
mony corresponding  to  that  of  being  knighted  by 
the  king.  From  that  time  they  seem  to  have  formed 
a  military  nobility,  and  were  never  to  be  seen  with- 
out their  sword  and  buckler.  They  were  not 
married,  but  lived  so  indiscriminately  with  Nair 
women,  that  no  man  was  supposed  to  know  his  own 
children  ;  and  the  succession,  whether  to  the  crown, 
or  to  landed  property,  went  to  the  son  of  a  sister  as 
the  nearest  known  kinsman.  Tiie  Nambiiries  and  the 
Nairs  were  the  two  highest  classes.  All  others  were 
regarded  as  vastly  inferior;  and  some  were  so  impure, 
that  they  might  bo  slain  if  they  approached  too 
nearly.^^ 

The  kings  and  nobles  of  Malabar  performed  sacnficet. 
daily  prayers  and  sacrifices  in  honour  of  their  gods. 
The  offerings  consisted  of 4*ice,  cocoa-nut,  and  butter; 
and  were  burnt  before  the  golden  idols  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  riches  and  prosperity  for  themselves, 
and  revenge  and  destruction  upon  their  enemies. 
Many  had  familiar  spirits  in  their  houses,  whom  they 
sought  to  propitiate.  Witches  were  not  punished  in 
Malabar,  but  were  consulted  by  the  kings.  In 
sickness  the  people  applied  to  wizards,  rather  than 
to  doctors.     They  considered  tliat  disease  was  pro- 


"  Faria  j  Sonsa,  vol.  ii.,  page  225.    Purclias's  Pilgrimage. 
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CHAPTBU IX  duced  by  a  demon ;  and  that  the  wizard  could  induce 
the  demon  to  go  away.  They  believed  that  small- 
pox could  be  cured  by  an  offering  to  the  goddess 
Bhadrd  Kalf,  who  was  supposed  to  cause  it.  They 
also  believed  that  gout  was  produced  by  five  she- 
devils  like  sows ;  and  they  offered  food  fit  for  swine 
to  these  demons^  in  order  that  they  might  transfer 
the  disease  to  the  sick  man's  enemies.^^ 

»^giousi»th-  The  people  bathed  often,  not  so  much  to  cleanse 
the  body  as  the  soul ;  inasmuch  as  they  purged  them- 
selves from  venial  sins  by  putting  their  heads  under 
water.  This  they  did  after  being  touched  by  a 
plebeian  ;  after  touching  a  dead  body ;  after  touch- 
ing meat  with  the  right  hand  ;  after  touching  those 
so  touched,  or  their  houses  or  wells ;  after  touching 
another  with  the  right  hand  whilst  eating;  or  touching 
a  drop  of  water  which  had  been  disturbed  by  one  of 
low  caste.  But  there  were  mortal  sins  that  could  not 
be  so  washed  away.  It  was  a  mortal  sin  to  use  a  pot 
which  had  been  touched  by  men  who  were  defiled ; 
to  eat  rice  before  the  body  had  been  purified ;  to  eat 
rice  which  had  been  boiled  by  a  person  of  low  caste; 
to  have  intercourse  with  women  of  low  caste ;  to  eat 
rice  which  had  fallen  from  .another  man's  plate.^' 

Their  bathing  was  peculiar,  being  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  Trimiirti.*^  They  believed  that 
the  stone  of  the  tank  was  the  god  Brahma ;  that 
the  lips  of  it  were  Vishnu ;  that  altogether  it  was 
Siva.  In  the  water  they  wrote  the  three  letters 
A  U  M  with  one  finger,"  and  tlirew  water  over  it 
with  three,  believing  that  the  three  gods  bathed 


r  18  Faria  y  Soasa,  toI.  ii.,  page  398.  "  Ibid.,  page  399. 

**'  See  anU,  page  383. 
«i  Compare  Ilistory,  vol.  ii.,  part  ▼.,  Brahraanic  Period. 
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there.  They  then  dipped  their  heads  and  threw  chapter  ix. 
water  towards  the'  eight  parts  of  the  world,  as 
offerings  to  the  eight  guardian  deities  of  the  universe. 
They  called  upon  the  goddess  Sri,  or  good  fortune,^ 
and  washed  their  faces  three  times.  They  next 
offered  water  to  the  sun,  and  washed  their  hands  and 
feet.  They  then  touched  every  part  of  the  body  in 
order  to  sanctify  it.  They  held  their  hands  as  if 
they  gave  something  to  two  spirits  who  they  said 
attended  on  every  man ;  one  on  his  right  hand  to 
record  his  good  works,  and  the  other  on  his  left 
hand  to  record  his  evil  works.  The  last  ceremony 
of  all  was  to  rub  the  forehead,  shoulders,  and  breast, 
with  white  ashes  taken  up  with  the  two  fingers  and 
tliumb  of  the  riglit  hand,  in  honour  of  the  three 
gods, — Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.** 

The  bathing  which  was  performed  in  the  sea 
was  a  very  solemn  rite.  They  first  made  offerings 
of  Tulasi  flowers,  which  are  sacred  to  Vishnu ;  and 
then  prostrated  themselves  three  times  on  the 
ground  in  reverence  to  the  supreme  deity,  the  sun, 
and  the  sea.  They  bathed  at  the  new  moon,  and 
when  the  new  moon  fell  on  a  Wednesday,  the 
pilgrims  came  on  foot  from  all  parts  of  India,  and 
of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions.  The  river  Ganges 
was  held  in  great  veneration  for  this  religious 
bathing.  Ashes  of  cow-dung  was  their  chief  purga- 
tion. They  powdered  their  breasts  and  foreheads 
with  it,  and  accounted  it  a  sign  of  holiness.  The 
Yogis  carried  it  about  in  purses,  in  order  to  reward 
those  who.  gave  them  alms.** 

^  Sri  was  a  form  of  Lakshmi.    See  anU,  page  323. 
3>  Faria  y  Soosa,  Tol.  ii.,  pages  400,  401. 
M  Ibid.,  page  402. 
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Shrine  of  St 
Thomas. 


CHAPTER  IX.  The  Portuguese  account  of  the  shrine  of  St 
Thomas  forms  an  interesting  supplement  to  tlie  in- 
formation supplied  by  Marco  Polo.  They  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  chapel,  and  collected  many  pious 
legends;  one  of  which  described  how  St  Thomas 
was  martyred  by  a  Brdhman  whilst  prajdng  in  a 
cave.**  The  fact,  however,  which  is  stated  by  Marco 
Polo,  that  Mussulmans  as  well  as  Christians  went  on 
pilgrimage  to  this  shrine,  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  legend  was  not  generally  believed  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  St  Thomas  was  a  Buddhist 
Sraman,  who  had  perished  in  the  age  of  Brahman- 
ical  persecution. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history  of  Goa. 
About  the  year  1538  the  Viceroy  contemplated 
opening  up  a  direct  trade  with  the  distant  king- 
dom of  Bengal.  He  therefore  sent  a  mission  to 
Cliittagong,  a  border  sea-port  between  Bengal  and 
Arakan,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  permission  to 
build  a  fort  there.  At  this  period  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  was  of  the  worst  possible  form.  A 
series  of  low-born  adventurers  by  turns  murdered 
the  reigning  Sultan,  and  obtained  the  kingdom  ; 
and  thus  Sultan  after  Sultan  cut  his  way  to  the 
throne  by  treachery  and  assassination,  and  after  a 
brief  career  of  sensual  indulgences,  was  doomed  tp 
meet  with  the  same  violent  end  as  his  predecessor. 
Sometimes  the  Sultan  was  an  Afghan,  sometimes  an 
Arab,  and  sometimes  a  black  Abyssinian  slave ;  yet 
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^ 


2*  Faria  y  Sousa,  toI.  i.,  pages  269, 271 ;  vol.  ii.,  pages  224—231.  The  moutit 
lirhcre  St  I'honias  wfla  buried  is  near  Madras,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Madras  artillery.  The  modem  town  of  St  Thom^  is  on  the  coast,  about  three 
miles  to  tbe  south  of  Madras.  Its  native  name  is  Meliapore,  or  **  the  city  of 
peacocks.*'  The  peacock  is  an  emblem  of  Buddhism,  and  the  iusignia  of  the 
Buddhist  kings  of  Burma. 
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the  effeminate  and  timid  Bengalees  never  tried  to  chapter  ix. 
tlirow  off  his  hateful  yoke,  but  were  ready  to  obey 
any  one  wlio  could  hold  the  throne  for  three  days. 
When  the  Portuguese  mission  reached  Chittagong, 
the  reigning  Sultan  was  an  Arab,  who  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  once  famous  metropolis  of  Gour.  At 
that  time  this  city  was  celebrated  for  its  broad  streets, 
long  avenues  of  trees,  an  over-crowded  population, 
and  the  elaborate  and  yet  minute  style  of  its  arcliitect- 
ural  ornamentation ;  but  in  the  present  day  it  is  a  mere 
collection  of  heaps  of  ruins,  overgrown  with  jungle, 
and  haunted  by  wild  beasts  and  noxious  reptiles. 
Here  the  Sultan  indulged  in  oriental  gratifications, 
but  was  a  prey  to  constant  suspicions  and  terrors. 
When  the  Portuguese  messengers  arrived  with 
presents,  he  threw  them  into  prison,  and  ordered  all 
the  members  of  the  mission  at  Chittagong  to  be 
arrested  in  like  manner  and  sent  to  Gour.  The 
barbarous  command  was  obeyed  ;  but  another  revo- 
lution procured  the  release  of  the  Portuguese.  Shere 
Khan,  the  Afghan,  suddenly  fell  upon  Gour.  The 
Arab  Sultan  fled  from  the  city,  but  was  soon  killed 
and  forgotten.  The  conquering  Moguls  made  their 
way  down  Hindustan,  and  were  approacliing  Ben- 
gal, when  Shere  Khan  utterly  defeated  them,  and 
drove  their  emperor  Humdyun  into  exile  in  Persia. 
Shere  Khan  and  his  son  after  him  then  ruled  over 
all  northern  India  from,  the  Indiis  to  tlie  Bay  of 
Bengal  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.^  ♦ 

Meantime  there  was  a  curious  series  of  revolu- 
tions at  Diu,  the  seaport  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Guzerat.     Bahadur   Shah,  the   Sultan  of  Guzerat, 


1 


^  Faria  7  Soasa,  vol.  i.,  page  4X7,  ei  scq. 
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CHAPTBR IX.  was  at  war  with  tlie  Rajpoots,  and  had  succeeded  in 
Buitanof        capturio":  Chittore.*^    At  tlie  same  time  he  was  so 

Guserat  appeals        ^  ^ 

hSipUIiirar'   harassed  by  tlie  devastating  cruisers  of  the  Portu- 
the  PortuKiwBc.  g^^g^^  ^j^g^j  'j^  ^^^  unhappy  moment  he  sought  to 

obtain  peace  by  allowing  the  Viceroy  to  erect  a  fort 
on  the  little  island  of  Diu.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  fort  built  and  garrisoned,  than  the  Sultan, 
as  usual,  began  to  regret  having  granted  the  con- 
cession, and  to  scheme  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese.  Asiatic  rulers  are  generally  adepts  at 
diplomacy,  and  are  ever  aiming  at  the  formation 
of  confederations  and  alliances,  which  would  never 
suggest  themselves  to  a  European,  and  which 
rarely  lead  to  any  result.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  better  known  as  the  Great 
Turk,  was  the  terror  of  the  Christian  world.  He 
was  hated  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  was  as 
much  feared  as  the  first  Napoleon.  His  prowess, 
especially  since  his  conquest  of  Egypt  in  1517, 
was  no  doubt  a  frequent  theme  amongst  the  Mecca 
pilgrims ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Sultan 
of  Guzerat  sent  an  embassy  with  presents  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Great 
Turk  against  the  Cliristian  dogs  of  Portugal.  Mar- 
vellous to  relate,  the  mission  was  successful.  The 
costliness  and  rarity  of  the  presents  from  Guzerat 
so  worked  upon  the  imagination  of  the  Ottoman, 
that  he  ordered  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  send  a  fleet 
to  Diu.  The  whole  story  reads  like  a  romance. 
•  The  Pasha  was  only  too  eager  to  punish  the  infidels, 
and  seize  tlieir  treasures ;  and  thus  another  Egyp- 
tian armada,  consisting  of  seventy  large  ships  and 

"  See  anfef  page  34-5. 
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galleys,   and  carrying   a   strong  force  of  Turkish  chapter  ix. 
Janissaries,  made  its  way  from  Suez  down  the  Red 
Sea,  and   finally  appeared   before   Diu,  under  the 
command  of  Soliman  Pasha.^ 

But  by  this  time  Bahadur  Shah  was  dead.  He  suspicions 
had  been  killed  by  the  Portuguese.  Judging  from  gjj**^[*' 
two  conflicting  accounts  of  the  same  event,  there  had 
been  treachery  on  both  sides.  Complimentary 
visits  had  been  exchanged  between  the  Sultan  and 
the  Commandant  of  the  fort,  and  each  is  said  to  have 
contemplated  the  detention  and  nmrder  of  the  other. 
Then  the  Viceroy  proceeded  to  Diu,  and  other  visits 
were  exchanged.  Both  were  now  so  suspicious  of 
each  other  that  a  slight  incident  led  to  a  fray  on  the 
Sultan's  barge,  in  which  the  Commandant  was  cut 
down  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Sultan  was  killed 
in  trying  to  escape  to  the  shore.  After  a  horrible 
turmoil,  another  Sultan,  named  Mahmud  Shah, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Guzerat.  This  d3'nasty  is 
perhaps  better  known  in  Europe  than  any  other  lino 
of  oriental  sovereigns ;   for  either  Mahmiid,  or  one 


^  The  description  of  Soliman  Pasha  hy  the  Tortugiiese  historian  is  an  arous- 
ing expresdon  of  the  old  hatred  of  Christendom  against  the  infidel.  '*  Soliman/' 
says  Faria  y  Sousa,  *'  was  a  Greek  Janissary,  horn  in  the  Morea.  He  was  short 
and  ugly.  His  helly  was  so  hig  that  he  was  more  like  a  beast  than  a  man ;  and 
being  eighty  years  of  age,  he  could  not  rise  up  without  the  help  of  four  men.  He 
was  goTemor  of  Cairo,  but  purchased  the  command  of  the  armada  against  the 
Portuguese  hy  offering  to  supply  the  shipping  at  his  own  cost.  In  order  to  raise 
the  purchase  money,  he  put  many  rich  persons  to  death,  and  seized  their  estates. 
Ue  was  a  tyrant  and  a  coward.  He  caused  four  hundred  boldiers  to  be  put  to  the 
oars,  and  then  ordered  two  hundred  to  be  executed  because  they  complained.  At 
Jedda  he  tried  to  take  the  king  by  treachery.  At  Aden  he  was  more  successful. 
He  received  a  present  and  relief  from  the  king  of  Aden.  He  then  entertained 
the  king  on  board  his  fleet.  Meantime  he  pretended  that  he  had  many  sick  men 
on  board,  and  sent  them  on  shore  privately  armed.  The  result  was  that  his  *  sick 
men  '  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Aden,  whilst  the  king  wns  murdered  on  board 
the  fleet.  After  this  notable  exploit  Soliman  proceeded  to  Diu." — Faria  y  Sousa, 
vol.  i.,  page  433. 
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CHAPTER  IX.  of  bis  predecessors,  was  the  veritable  *^  Bluebeard'' 
of  nursery  tradition.  Whether  Bluebeard  or  no, 
the  Mahmiid  who  was  reigning  over  Guzerat,  w^Iien 
the  Egyptian  armada  appeared  before  Diu  under  the 
command  of  Soliman  Pasha,  belonged  unquestion- 
ably to  tlie  *^  Bluebeard  "  type  of  kings. 
bif^eKS'by the  '^^^^  siege  whicli  followed  is  an  obsolete  story  in 
Turk-s  1638.      ^jj^  present  day,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 

one  of  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  Portu- 
guese. The  Turkish  Janissaries  were  landed,  armed 
with  bows  and  muskets;  and  excited  the  utmost  alarm, 
even  amongst  their  brother  Mussulmans  of  Diu,  by 
their  brutality  and  insolence.  During  twenty  days  a 
heavy  cannonade  was  directed  against  the  Portuguese 
fort,  whilst  several  desperate  attempts  were  made  by 
the  Turks  to  carry  it  by  storm.  Unfortunately  tliere 
was  a  change  of  Vicero3's  at  the  time,  and  no  relief 
was  sent  from  Goa.  At  last,  when  half  the  garrison 
were  killed,  and  the  remainder  were  subjected  to  the 
most  horrible  privations,  a  general  assault  was  made 
by  all  the  Turkish  forces.  It  was  repulsed  by  a  band 
of  heroes,  who  fouglit  with  the  heroism  of  despair. 
But  most  of  the  Portuguese  had  now  lost  all  hope. 
Powder  and  provisions  were  alike  exhausted.  At 
this  critical  moment  the  Egyptian  fleet  sailed  away. 
The  worn-out  garrison  could  scarcely  believe  their 
eyes.  They  suspected  treachery,  and  kept  the  best 
watch  they  could  till  morning.  Then  they  saw 
that  the  Turks  had  really  gone.  Subsequently  they 
discovered  that  the  Sultan  of  Guzerat  had  grown  so 
heartily  sick  of  the  Egyptian  allies,  that  he  had 
frightened  them  away  by  false  reports  that  a  great 
fleet  from  Portugal  was  at  hand.^®     The  policy  pur- 

2»  Faria  y  Sousa,  vol.  i.,  p.  444.     On  his  way  back  to  Egypt,  Soliman  is  s&id 
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sued  througliout  by  the  Guzerat  Sultan  is  all  of  the  chapteb  ix. 
same  character.     He  had  been  forced  into  friendly  sudden  depart- 
alliance  with  the  Portuguese.    He  had  then  implored  '^^^^  "^^ 
the  aid  of  Turkey  to  help  him  to  get  rid  of  his 
Portuguese  allies.     He  had  next  grown  anxious  for 
the  departure  of  the  Turks.     Finally  he  seems  to 
have  come  to  terms  once  more  with  the  Portuguese, 
without    abandoning   the    hope   of    effecting  their 
ultimate  expulsion  from  tlie  Eastern  Seas. 

The  news  of  this  glorious  repulse  of  the  Turks  ^Jjj^jjp  *» 
filled  the  whole  Portujruese  nation  with  joy  and 
exultation.  The  brave  Commandant  of  Diu  returned 
to  Lisbon,  and  was  received  at  the  capital  with  the 
highest  honours.  Scarcely  had  his  ship  anchored  in 
the  Tagus,  when  all  the  Court  nobles  thronged  on 
board  to  conduct  him  to  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  queen.  Indeed  so  great  was  his  fame  tliat  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  came  to  do  him  honour; 
and  the  French  ambassador  was  so  enthusiastic  as 
to  engage  an  artist  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  brave 
nian,  who  had  repulsed  the  Great  Turk  on  the 
Indian  shores. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1545,  the  Sultan  of  Gruzerat  ^/»f^^^^f 
made  another  attempt  to  expel  the  Portuguese  from  °' *^® ^^**~^* 
Diu.  The  details  were  famous  at  the  time,  but  are 
of  little  interest  now.  On  that  occasion  the  Viceroy 
relieved  the  fort  in  person  ;  and  on  returning  to  Goa 
was  received  with  all  the  honours  of  a  Roman 
triumph.     He  was  crowned  with  laurel,  and  accom-  * 

panied  through  the  streets  of  Goa  by  a  procession  of 
prisoners,  cannon,  and  carts  loaded  with  arms. 
Salutes  were  fired,  bands  of  music  were  playing, 

to  haTe  captured  a  hundred  and  forty  Portuguese  in  Arabia,  and  to  have  sent  thoir 

heads,  noses,  and  ears  to  the  Great  Turk  as  trophies  of  bis  Tictory. 

28 
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CHAPTER  IX.  the  streets  were  adorned  with  silks^  and  fair  women 
thronged  at  the  windows,  and  throw  flowers  and 
sweet  waters  on  the*  victor.  When  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  heard  the  story,  slie  observed  that  the 
Viceroy  had  conquered  like  a  Christian,  but  tri- 
umphed like  a  heathen.^® 
owthiwof  Twenty  years  of  comparative  quiet  followed  this 

lhIS^i660.  last  triumph.  Meantime  revolutions  were  convuls- 
ing India,  which  could  not  fail  of  influencing  the 
aflairs  of  the  Portuguese.  In  Hindustan  the  Moguls 
had  established  a  paramount  power ;  and  the  illustri- 
ous Akber  had  pushed  his  empire  to  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, and  established  his  suzerainty  over  the  greater 
portion  of  Rajpootana.  In  the  Deklian  the  Mus- 
sulman Sultans  of  Bfjdpur  and  Golconda  were  ex- 
posed to  constant  aggressions  from  the  unwieldy 
Hindu  empire  of  Narsinga.  The  reigning  Hindu 
sovereign  of  the  Peninsula  at  this  period  was  Rdma 
Hai,  a  potentate  who  is  as  celebrated  as  his  great 
predecessor  Krishna  Rai.  The  haughtiness  and 
arrogance  of  this  great  Raja  is  without  a  parallel 
in  European  history.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  em- 
bodiment of  Southey's  conception  of  Kehama.  Ho 
treated  the  envoys  from  the  Sultans  of  Bfjdpdr  and 
Golc6nda  with  such  pride  and  insolence,  that  on 
their  return  to  their  own  courts,  they  threw  down 
their  turbans  before  their  sovereigns,  and  demanded 
revenge  against  the  infidel.  For  a  brief  interval  all 
political  rivalries  and  jealousies  were  cast  aside; 
and  a  flash  of  the  old  Bedouin  enthusiasm,  which 
carried  the  banners  of  the  Khalifat  to  the  Oxus  and  the 
Indus,  was  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  the  Mussulmans. 

^  Faria  y  Sousa,  yol.  ii.,  p.  116. 
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In  1565  four  of  the  Sultans  of  the  Dekhan  joined  chapter  ix. 
hands  and  hearts  against  the  idolaters.  Rdma  Rai 
assembled  his  vast  hosts  of  Hindus,  but  they  fell  like 
sheep  before  the  slaughtering  artillery  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans. A  hundred  thousand  Hindus  were  slain. 
R^ma  Rai  was  himself  taken  prisoner,  on  which  his 
head  was  straightway  cut  off  and  exposed  on  a  spear. 
All  was  lost  by  the  Hindus.  The  avenging  army  of 
Mussulmans  rushed  on  like  a  resistless  flood,  and 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  great  capital  of  Vijaya- 
nagar,  which  for  centuries  had  proved  impregnable. 
This  splendid  city  had  long  been  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  great  centre  of  the  Brah- 
manical  religion  in  tlie  Peninsula.  Festivals  and 
sacrifices  were  performed  with  a  magnificence  which 
is  almost  beyond  belief.  The  court  was  the  scene  of 
successive  assassinations  and  intrigues,  which  are 
almost  without  a  parallel,  even  in  oriental  history ; 
whilst  the  public  establishments  of  courtesans  were 
famous  throughout  the  east.^^  The  city  itself  was  a 
Hindu  metropolis  of  stone  and  granite;  and  the 
paved  cities  and  aqueducts,  the  granite  palaces, 
temples,  and  fortifications,  still  remain  in  lonely 
grandeur  to  testify  to  the  mighty  conceptions  of  the 
old  Hindu  Rajas.  The  plunder  must  have  been 
immense,  for  the  city  was  one  vast  treasury  of  gold 
and  jewels.  Its  capture  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
last  great  Hindu  empire  in  India.  The  deputy 
governors  of  the  little  kingdoms  of  Southern  India 
asserted  their  independence,  and  then  in  their  turn 


'*  Our  knowledge  of  the  empire  of  Narsiuga  or  Vijayanagar  is  chiefly  derived 
from  Mussulman  writers ;  and  therefore  will  be  brought  under  review  in  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  wars  between  the  Mussulmans  of  the  Dekhan  and  the 
Hindis  of  the  Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER  IX.  besran  to  fall  one  after  the  other  before  the  a^r^res- 
sion  of  the  Mussulmans  or  tlie  Mahrattas.  Thus 
within  anotlier  century  of  the  famous  battle  of  TaK- 
kotta  in  1565,  the  memory  of  the  old  empire  of 
Narsinga  was  fast  passing  away.*^ 

^*!^rtS*the  'The  results  of  tins  last  great  struggle  between 

PortugueM.  Mussulman  and  Hindu  were  most  disastrous  to  the 
Portuguese.  Amidst  such  a  convulsion  all  trade 
was  of  course  at  a  stand -still.  Meantime  the  Sultans 
of  Ahmednagar  and  BfjApur  combined  with  the 
Zamorin  of  Calicut  to  expel  the  Portuguese  from 
Cliaul  and  Goa.  The  Zamorin  failed  to  keep  his 
engagement,  but  the  two  Sultans  succeeded  in 
making  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  two  Portuguese 
cities.  But  the  old  jealousies  had  begun  to  revive, 
and  although  they  carried  on  both  sieges  for  months, 
they  failed  to  capture  either  place,  and  at  last  separ- 
ately concluded  a  peace. 

Decline  of  the         From  tliis  pcriod  the  political  history  of  the  Por- 

Portugueie  ,  *,      ,  ,"■,  ■', 

jower  In  India,  tugucsc  in  India  is  devoid  of  interest.  Their  great 
commercial  rivals,  the  Dutch,  began  to  appear  in 
India,  and  to  deprive  them  of  many  of  their  best 
possessions.  In  1603  the  Dutch  besieged  Goa,  and 
though  the}''  failed  to  take  it,  they  inflicted  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  political  power  of  Portugal  in  the 
east.  The  Portuguese  maintained  some  outward 
show  for  a  century  longer,  but  meantime  tliey  w^ere 
harassed  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  impoverished  by  the 
loss  of  trade  which  was  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch  and  English.  At  last  the  people  of  Goa 
sunk  into  squalid  poverty.     The  city  became  un- 


w  Faria  y  Sousa,  vol  ii.    Ferishta's  history  of  the  Dckhan,  Scott^s  tmnsla* 
tion,  vol.  i.    Selections  from  the  Mackenzie  MSS.  made  by  the  author.  Folio. 
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liealthy  and  the  goverament  was  transferred  to  the  chapter  ix. 
new  town  of  Panjini  or  New  Goa.  In  the  present 
day  Old  Goa  is  still  an  object  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est ;  its  glory  has  passed  away,  but  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  as  beautiful  as  ever ;  whilst  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  ruins  are  beyond  the  finest  European 
architecture  in  either  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay. 

The  palmy  days  of  Goa  must  have  been  about  Paimy  days  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  "sixteenth  century.  At  that 
time  the  whole  of  northern  India  was  quieting  down 
under  the  mild  and  tolerant  rule  of  the  Mogul 
emperor  Akber ;  whilst  the  Dekhan  and  the  Penin- 
sula had  ceased  to  be  the  tlieatre  of  a  deadly 
struggle  between  Mussulmans  and  Hindus.  The 
Portuguese  themselves  were  .no  longer  threatened 
by  the  Mussulman  Sultans  of  Ahmednagar  and  Bi- 
jdpore,  and  were  not  as  yet  exposed  to  the  hostil- 
ities of  the  Dutch.  Goa  had  thus  attained  to  the 
zenith  of  her  prosperity.  As  yet  it  showed  no  out- 
ward symptoms  of  decay ;  although  the  old  political 
vitality  was  already  on  the  wane,  owing  partly  to 
the  oriental  influences  of  the  women,  and  partly  to 
the  universal  craving  for  gold. 

To  all  external  appearance  Goa  must  have  been  Magnificence  of 
at  this  period  an  imposing  city.  Amidst  the  busiest 
scenes  of  traffic,  there  was  an  air  of  stately  magnifi- 
cence and  ecclesiastical  grandeur,  softened  down  by 
the  voluptuous  languor  of  an  oriental  clime.  Here 
the  illustrious  Camoens,  the  national  poet  of  Portu- 
gal, drank  in  tlie  inspiration,  under  which  he  com- 
posed his  once  famous  epic  of  the  Lusiad ;  and  the 
atmosphere  of  Goa, — the  spirit  of  daring  enterprise, 
religious  crusade,  and  impassioned  love, — seems  to 
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CHAPTER  IX.  be  still  breathing  through  liia  mellifluous  strains.** 
View  of  the  Tlie  city  of  Goa  was  situated  on  the  northern 

city  uid  bliip*  ,  , 

!»"«•  part  of  a  picturesque  island,  about  twelve  miles  long 

and  six  broad.  Here  the  island  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in  which  the 
sliipping  lay  at  anchor ;  and  thus  the  city  overlooked 
the  harbour  and  ships,  and  the  green  landscape  be- 
yond. The  visitor  as  he  landed  would  see  the  bank 
beautified  with  churches  and  forts,  as  well  as  with 
the  private  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  each  having  its 
garden  and  orchard  walled  off  in  complete  seclusion. 
Next  his  eye  would  rest  on  the  Viceroy's  palace, 
which  was  built  over  the  city  gate  facing  the  river. 
Passing  through  tliis  gate  into  the  city,  he  would  en- 
ter a  fine  broad  street  half  a  mile  in  lengtli,  which 
terminated  in  a  beautiful  church  to  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy.  In  front  of  this  church  was  the  great  market- 
place, or  Exchange;  and  round  about  the  market 
were  streets  of  native  sliops  in  which  every  class  of 
artisans  Avas  at  work,  and  every  kind  of  commodity 
or  curiosity  might  be  purchased  from  the  retailers, 
including  goods  from  Europe,  Guzerat,  Ceylon, 
Bengal,  Burma,  China,  and  Japan.^ 

Morning  at  Evcry  moming  the  sun  rose  at  Goa  upon  scenes 

which  may  be  easily  realized.  The  sailors  and 
coolies  loading  or  unloading  in  the  river ;  the  busy 
shopkeepers  displaying  their  wares ;  the  slaves 
bringing  in  the  supplies  of  water  and  provisions  for 

^  The  social  and  religious  culture  of  the  Portuguese  city  of  Goa  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  depicted  in  the  travels  of  John  Van  Linschoten,  au 
honest  Dutchman,  who  sailed  from  Lishon  to  Goa  in  1583.  This  narratiTe 
is  published  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  and  was  reprinted  by  the  author  (Early 
Travels  in  India.  Calcutta,  1864).  The  description  of  Goa  furnished  in  the  te.xt 
is  chiefly  based  on  the  narrative  of  Liuschoten.  Other  authorities  will  be  speci- 
ally cited  as  occasion  requires. 

^^  Captain  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  East  ludiei^,  chap.  xxi.  Edinburgh,  1 727. 


Goa. 
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the  day.  There  was  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy,  sur-  chaptee  ix, 
rounded  by  majestic  Hidalgoes  giving  and  exchang- 
ing the  profoundest  courtesies.  Many  were  perhaps 
making  their  way  to  the  great  hall  of  council,  which 
was  hung  with  pictures  of  every  Viceroy  and 
Governor  from  Vasco  de  Gama  downwards.  There 
was  also  the  palace  of  the  Arclibishop,  with  a  crowed 
of  black-robed  priests,  missionaries,  and  clergy  of 
every  description,  native  as  well  as  European.  Be- 
sides tliese  w^ere  the  courts  and  offices  of  the  king's 
council  and  chancery,  with  busy  clerks  labouring  at 
their  desks,  but  all  in  grave  and  stately  fashion  after 
the  proud  manner  of  the  noble  Portuguese.  Mean- 
time, above  the  noise  of  offices  and  bazaars,  the  bells 
were  ever  ringing  from  the  numerous  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  filling  the  whole  city  with  an  eccle- 
siastical clangour. 

On  ordinary  days  the  great  centre  of  attraction  The  Exchange, 
would  be  the  Exchange,  which  was  held  every 
morning,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  in  the 
market-place  already  described.  It  commenced  at 
sunrise,  and  was  generally  over  by  nine  o'cL)ck,  but 
it  never  lasted  until  noon  on  account  of  the  heat.  It 
resembled  the  old  Fairs  of  Europe,  only  that  gentle- 
men of  noble  birth  and  high  degree  attended  and 
speculated  as  well  as  ordinary  dealers.  It  was  a 
kind  of  auction  at  wliich  goods  were  sold  at  public 
outcry,  by  criers  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Some  of  these  criers  would  be  running  about, 
hung  with  costly  chains,  jewels,  pearls,  rings,  and 
precious  stones,  which  they  were  offering  for  sale. 
Others  would  be  disposing  of  bales  of  damasks, 
velvets,  silks,  satins,  spices,  drugs,  pepper,  porcelain, 
or  other  merchandise.    Some,  again,  might  be  selling 
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CHAPTBR  ix.  the  property  of  deceased  individuals  ;  for  according 
to  the  law  of  Goa,  whenever  a  man  died,  from  the 
Viceroy  downwards,  his  goods  were  sold  by  outcry 
at  this  Exchange,  to  the  utmost  farthing,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  heirs.  But  tlie  worse  feature  of  the 
Exchange  was  the  sale  of  slaves,  male  and  female. 
Many  were  purchased  to  serve  as  menial  servants. 
Others,  again,  were  bought  to  make  money  for  their 
masters  by  being  hired  out  for  occasional  services. 
Women  slaves  were  tauglit  to  make  sweetmeats,  con- 
fections, and  wrouglit  muslin  liandkerchiefs,  for  sale 
in  the  streets.  The  youngest  and  fairest  were  then 
sent  out  to  offer  these  things  for  sale ;  and  at  the 
same  time  tliey  were  expected  to  earn  money  for 
their  owner  by  more  objectionable  ways.^ 

m^fpy  ex-  There  was  another  way  of  making  profit  at  the 

Clauses.  Exchange,  besides  mere  trading  speculations;  and 

one  wliich  was  supposed  to  be  secretly  carried  on, 
not  only  by*  gentlemen  but  by  the  ecclesiastics. 
This  was  money-changing.  The  Portuguese  ships 
generally  arrived  at  Goa  in  September,  and  then 
sought  to  exchange  their  rials  for  Persian  money, 
which  was  required  for  the  purchase  of  pepper  and 
spices  at  Cochin.  Then,  again,  every  April  the  ships 
going  to  China  were  glad  to  give  Persian  money  for 
rials,  which  were  required  for  the  purchase  of  silks 
and  porcelain.  This  money-changing  involved  no 
risk  whatever,  and  produced  a  profit  of  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent. 

Motley  crowd  Thc  crowd  that  assembled  every  morning  at  the 

Exchange  included  representatives  of  every  class  and 
nationality, — Jews,  Armenians,  Banians,  Persians, 

•*  Linschoten,  patsim. 
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Arabs,  Mussulmans,  and  Christians  generally.  But  cHAPTEft  ix. 
tlie  most  prominent  personages  of  all,  were  the 
solemn  Portuguese  gentlemen,  walking  slowly  along 
with  dignified  majesty,  and  giving  and  returning 
the  most  profound  salutations,  hat  in  hand.  The 
health  of  the  Viceroy  had  to  be  discussed,  tlie  news 
brought  by  the  last  ships,  the  state  of  foreign  affairs 
throughout  Asia,  the  prospects  of  war  or  trade ;  and 
all  this  discourse  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
gravity  and  stateliness,  and  in  carefully  selected 
language  and  well-measured  tones.  Each  gentle- 
man was  also  followed  by  a  slave-boy  to  hold  the 
umbrella  over  his  head,  and  carry  his  cloak  and 
rapier,  or  the  cushion  on  which  he  would  kneel  at 
mass.  Some  of  these  haughty  gentlemen  were  mere 
common  soldiers,  whose  pay  was  only  equivalent  to 
nine  or  ten  shillings  a  month,  out  of  which  they 
had  to  maintain  themselves  as  they  best  could. 
How  they  further  eked  out  their  living,  and  were 
enabled  to  make  such  a  brave  appearance,  will  fully 
appear  hereafter. 

On  Sundays  and  Saints  days  there  was  no  Ex- sundmand 
change,  and  all  the  Christian  population  of  the  city  Poruigueio" 
attended  mass.  Indeed  on  such  occasions  the 
churches  presented  many  attractions  besides  those 
of  religious  worship.  It  was  only  at  church  that 
the  Portuguese  allowed  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  appear,  and  then  they  were  rigidly  watched 
and  guarded.  Some  were  fair  and  graceful,  but  all 
were  oriental  both  in  their  complexion  and  attire. 
At  home,  in  their  zenana-like  seclusion,  they  were 
content  to  wear  muslin  jackets  and  gay  cotton 
clothes  after  native  fashion ;  but  at  church  they 
were  decked  out  in  all  the  bravery  of  velvet,  damask, 
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CHAPTER  IX.  or  cloth  of  gold  ;  and  decorated  with  earrings,  brace- 
lets, and  bangles  of  the  costliest  description,  and  of 
the  same  golden  shade  of  colour  as  their  com- 
plexions. Here,  again,  the  Portuguese  gentlemen 
displayed  the  same  courtliness  of  manner  as  in  the 
streets ;  and  exchanged  the  same  reverential  saluta- 
tions. 

socjjii  condition        Beneath    this    outward    show    of  relio:ion    and 

of  the  Portu-  D 

guew  ■oidien.  decoruui  straugo  social  influences  were  at  work, 
which  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  social  develop- 
ment in  a  mixed  community  of  Europeans  and 
orientals.  The  unmarried  men,  who  came  out  from 
Portugal  every  year  as  soldiers,  were  wretchedly 
poor  and  absurdly  proud,  and  at  the  same  time  law- 
less and  dissolute.  Their  poverty  was  unmistakable. 
When  not  quartered  on  board  the  shipping,  they 
lived  together  ten  or  twelve  in  a  house,  subsisting  as 
they  best  could  on  boiled  rice  and  salt  fish,  and 
wearing  the  meanest  attire.  Their  pride  was  often 
very  amusing.  The  inmates  of  each  house  generally 
managed,  in  spite  of  tlieir  pauperism,  to  be  provided 
with  one  or  two  suits  of  silk  attire,  which  they  would 
wear  in  tiirns,  and  in  this  economical  fashion  make 
as  brave  a  show  as  if  their  pockets  were  lined  with 
rials.  At  such  times  they  were  as  punctilious  as  the 
best  gentlemen  in  Goa  on  the  score  of  personal  dig- 
nity and  respect.  They  all  claimed  to  be  gentlemen, 
and  to  be  treated  as  such ;  and  if  this  claim  were 
ignored  they  sought  means  of  revenge,  which  ensured 
them  a  better  treatment  for  the  future.  If  one  of 
them  made  a  salutation  which  was  not  returned  with 
equal  respect ;  or  paid  a  visit  and  was  not  received 
at  the  door  by  the  master  of  the  house  hat  in  hand ; 
or  was  offered  a  stool  which  was  of  inferior  height 
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to  the  one  occupied  by  the  host;  the  indignant  chapter  ix. 
gentleman  would  collect  ten  or  twelve  of  his  com- 
panions, and  fall  upon  the  offender  at  some  un- 
guarded moment,  and  beat  him  with  bamboos,  or 
bags  of  sand,  until  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  if 
not  brutally  murdered. 

From  the  first  foundation  of  Goa  these  danger-  Demoralization 

1  111  1  n      t  •  tTT?  resultiiifif  from 

ous  bravos  had  been  the  pest  of  the  city.  When  ™^^^  ^'^ 
expeditions  were  being  undertaken,  or  reliefs  were 
being  sent  out,  the  services  of  such  men  were 
of  course  in  great  demand ;  but  when  not  so  em- 
ployed, they  were  generally  idling  their  way  on 
the  island,  in(Julging  in  theft,  debauchery,  and 
outrage,  to  an  extent  which  made  them  obnoxious 
to  all  classes,  and  especially  to  the  native  population. 
About  1512  the  great  Albuquerque  had  endeavoured 
to  bring  this  turbulent  class  to  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  natives,  by  marrying  a  number  of  the 
soldiers  to  native  female  converts,  and  providing 
them  with  permanent  posts  and  employments.  The 
experiment  seems  to  have  been  a  failure  from  the 
commencement.  A  number  of  native  girls  were 
baptized  and  married  off  to  a  number  of  drunken 
soldiers;  but  this  was  done  with  so  much  pre- 
cipitation, and  amidst  so  much  confusion,  that 
many  whimsical  mistakes  were  made  as  regards 
the  right  partners,  which  under  the  circumstances 
were  permitted  to  stand.  But  these  girls  were 
Christian  only  in  name.  They  still  retained  their 
native  ideas  and  usages.  They  could  derive  no  in- 
tellectual or  religious  advantages  from  their  husbands, 
whilst  bringing  them  under  the  influence  of  their 
own  social  ideas,  and  rendering  them  as  Asiatic 
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CHAPTER  IX.  as  themselves.  Within  two  or  three  generations 
the  daugl iters  of  mixed  parentage  had  become 
natives  in  everything  except  the  name  ;  whilst  those 
of  pure  Portuguese  descent,  who  liad  been  born  and 
bred  at  Goa,  may  liave  been  of  somewhat  lighter  com- 
plexion, but  otlierwise  were  equally  native  in  all  their 
thoughts  and  ways.  They  lounged  away  their  lives 
in  their  back  rooms  and  gardens,  entirely  concealed 
from  the  society  of  the  other  sex ;  and  went  about  in 
native  attire,  eating  their  curry  and  rice  with  their 
hands,  and  doing  little  or  nothing  beyond  chatter- 
ing to  their  slaves,  chewing  betel  leaves,  rubbing 
themselves  with  sandal,  smelling  perfumes  and 
sweet  herbs,  and  consuming  handfulls  of  cloves, 
pepper,  and  ginger,  after  native  fashion.  Meantime 
they  were  supposed  to  converse  with  none  of  the 
other  sex  who  had  passed  their  boyhood,  excepting 
their  own  husbands;  and  conseqtiently  their  com- 
panionship exercised  no  refining  influence  upon  the 
social  circle,  or  kindled  any  sentiments  of  chivalry 
or  devotion. 

Dfii^enemcy  of  Bcforc  tlio  cud  of  tlic  sixteenth  century  the  whole 

the  reinale  -^ 

population.  so-called  Portuguese  population  of  Goa  had  become 
hopelessly  degenerated.  The  men  treated  their 
wives  and  daughters  with  all  the  jealousy  of 
orientals,  whilst  both  sexes  were  demoralized  by 
their  association  with  their  slaves.  Meantime,  in 
sj)ite  of  every  j)rccaution,  and  perhaps  as  a  conse- 
quence of  these  precautions,  the  wives  of  the  Portu- 
guese were  notorious  for  their  amours  with  the  poor 
but  unscrupulous  soldiers  from  Portugal,  and  would 
^  lavish  upon  them  money  and  favours  of  every  kind. 

Intrigues  were  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
the  slaves ;  husbands  were  drugged  ;  propriety  was 
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forgotten;  and  occasionally  a  wife  was  murdered  chapter ix. 
by  her  infuriated  lord,  and  no  cognisance  wliatever 
was  taken  of  tlie  crime.  Tlie  fact  was  that  the.  con- 
version of  native  girls  from  heathenism  to  nominal 
Christianity  had  loosened  the  obligations  of  caste 
and  Brail manical  law,  and  substituted  no  other 
obligation  worthy  of  the  name.  The  poor  oriental- 
ized Portuguese  women  liad  little  to  fear  beyond 
detection ;  whilst  they  had  no  social  or  intellectual 
training  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  humanity  and 
elevate  and  purify  the  affections. 

Whilst  the  Portuoruese  population  of  Goa  was  i>«p™ved  state 

.  .  , .  of  morals. 

thus  becoming  at  once  orientalized  and  demoralized, 
the  Catholic  church  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  was 
undergoing  a  similar  transformation.  The  discovery 
of  the  Indies  had  been  received  with  exultation  by 
the  whole  Christian  world.  In  those  days  of  un- 
clouded faith,  the  Hindus  were  regarded  in  a  very 
different  light  to  tlie  Mussulmans.  They  did  not 
provoke  the  crusading  hatred,  which  found  expres- 
sion in  slaughtering  wars  against  the  perverse  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather 
stirred  up  a  profound  pity  for  the  millions  who 
worshipped  idols  from  sheer  ignorance  of  a  Re- 
deemer, and  who  only  required  the  teachings  of 
the  holy  church  to  become  at  once  converted  and 
baptized.  Nor  was  this  idea  altogether  a  mistaken 
one.  Francis  Xavier,  a  type  of  the  zealous  mission- 
aries of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  converted  thou- 
sands of  the  heathen  in  Malabar,  as  well  as  in 
Malacca,  and  other  remote  regions  of  the  east ;  and 
established  churches  of  purely  native  growth  far 
away  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  depraved 
Portuguese.     Indeed  the  Christian  priests  of  those 
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CHAPTER  IX.  flays  were  men  who  proved  their  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  dear  to  humanity ; 
who  had  been  imbued  with  the  highest  intellectual 
culture  of  the  age ;  and  who  preached  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  soul,  which  could  not  fail  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  their  auditors.     There  is 
consequently  every   reason  to   believe  that  thou- 
sands were  converted  that  could  not  be  converted 
now,  excepting   by  the   employment  of  a  similar 
agency. 
effJS2ib?tiw         '^'^^  sixteenth  century  was  indeed  the  golden 
Sthoiiomii-     era  of  Catholic  Christianity  in  the  east.     The  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  had  imparted  a  new  spiritual  life  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
her  history.    Tliey  enforced  a  strictness  of  discipline, 
a  perfect  subordination,  and  a  uniformity  of  religious 
teaching,  which  imparted  a  peculiar  force  to  their 
missionary  operations,  and  for  a  long  time  promised 
a  still  greater  success  than  was  even  attained.    More- 
over the  form  of  teaching  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  religious  culture  of  the  Hind6s.      The  Jesuit 
missionaries   commenced  their  operations  by  sim- 
ply teaching  the  creed  and  the  ten  commandments, 
and  thus  made  religion  and  morality  the  basis  of 
their  sermons.'*     Through  the  creed  they  appealed 
directly  to  the  affections,  the  love  of  Deity  for  suf- 
fering humanity ;  whilst  through  the  ten  command- 
ments they   appealed   still   more   directly  to   that 
moral  sense,  which  is  rarely  wanting  in  the  most 
barbarous    communities,    and   which    twenty    cen- 
turies before  had  imbued  the  teachings  of  G(5taina 


*^  Marshall's  CbriBtian  MisEions,  rol.  i.,  chap.  3,  part  i.     Catholic  IdiGdons 
in  India,  London,  1863. 
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Buddha  with  vitality  and  power.  Meantime  the  chaptee  ix. 
personal  influence  of  the  Jesuits  was  equal  to  that  J*^o««  of  the 
of  the  J3rdhman  sages  of  old ;  and  not  only  was 
their  moral  life  without  a  stain,  but  tliey  excited  tlie 
utmost  respect  and  veneration  by  their  daily  austeri- 
ties and  self-denial.  Bad  priests  tliere  were,  as 
there  always  will  be ;  but  such  offenders  were  placed 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  and  were  either 
lingering  away  their  lives  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, or  joining  the  piratical  outlaws  who  had  thrown 
off  all  the  obligations  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
were  leading  lives  of  unbridled  violence  and  wicked- 
ness in  the  more  secluded  quarters  of  the  Eastern 
seas. 

But  whilst  numbers  of  the  heathen  may  havef^^fP'*?^"*^ 

J  heathenism. 

embraced  Christianity  and  received  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, the  relapses  were  apparently  numerous,  and 
must  have  often  been  disheartening.  One  petty 
Raja  on  the  Malabar  coast  had  embraced  Christian- 
ity, and  been  baptized.  He  had  then  proceeded  to 
Goa  of  his  own  free  will,  and  been  confirmed  with 
the  utmost  pomp  and  ceremonial  in  the  magnificent 
Cathedral.  Yet  very  shortly  afterwards  he  not  only 
abandoned  his  new  principles,  but  actually  joined  a 
military  confederacy,  which  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut 
was  attempting  to  form  against  the  Portuguese. 
The  diflSculties  experienced  in  contending  against 
this  backsliding  tendency  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  enthusiasm  under  which  native  converts  embrace 
a  new  faith  soon  dies  away  under  the  perpetual  influ- 
ence of  relatives  and  friends.  It  was  only  after 
Christian  communities  had  been  maintained  for  one 
or  more  generations,  that  the  new  faith  became  a 
heritage;  and   in   this   manner  many  Christian  vil- 
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CHAPTER  IX.  la£:es  have  preserved   tlieir  distinctive  religion  for 
centuries   amidst   all   their    heatlien    surroundings. 
But  this  phase  in  the  progress  of  Christianity  be- 
longs to  a  later  stage  of  history. 
^/^^^^■^^JfJ?;**         Meantime  an  Inquisition  had  been  set  up  at  Goa 
iwtiouJf  Portu-  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  and  schism  ;  but  it  was 
•iiity.  soon   found    that   severity  towards  native  converts 

only  scared  the  masses  from  embracing  Christianity^. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  leniency  and  compro- 
mise crept  in,  until  at  last  the  Portuguese  church  in 
India  became  as  orientalized  as  the  Portuguese  com- 
munity. There  were,  moreover,  other  causes  at  work 
which  contributed  to  the  same  unhappy  results. 
When  the  loss  of  trade  impoverished  the  people  of 
Goa,  the  clmrch  became  the  only  refuge  for  many  of 
her  once  wealthy  families ;  and  fortunately  the  monas- 
tic institutions  had  been  so  richly  endowed  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  to  be  able  to  support  a  consider- 
able number  of  monks  during  the  subsequent  period. 
The  Portuguese  monks,  however,  naturally  adapted 
their  ceremonial  more  and  more  to  the  oriental  tastes 
of  the  people  around  them,  until  the  Portuguese 
church  in  India  may  almost  be  said  to  have  become 
half  Hinduized.  For  many  y^ears  the  Society  of 
the  Propaganda  has  exerted  itself  to  purge  tlie 
ritual  of  the  Indian  churches  of  this  element  of  hea- 
thenism ;  and  it  is  believed  that  of  late  years  they 
have  in  a  great  measure  succeeded,  although  they 
cannot  entirely  remove  the  stain  from  the  mixed 
Portuguese  communities. 
Revolt  of  Euro-  Wliilst  tlio  Orientalized  population  of  Goa  was 
^mLQWjy!"***  sinking  into  luxury  and  effeminacy,  the  more  ad- 
venturous spirits,  who  were  as  yet  fresh  from  Spain 
and   Portugal,    and  still   retained   their   European 
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energy,  were  panting  to  escape  from  its  oriental  chaptbb  ul 
languor.  The  occasional  expeditions  along  the  coast 
failed  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  change  and  excite- 
ment ;  and  they  burned  for  the  freedom  and  license 
of  a  life  of  piracy  and  plunder.  Among  these  were 
some  recreant  priests,  whose  character  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  They  were  apparently  eager  to  fly 
from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  Church  and 
Monastery,  and  to  indulge  in  unhallowed  pleasures ; 
but  they  were  not  prepared  openly  to  abandon  their 
vows,  or  cast  aside  their  very  slender  claims  to  the 
priestly  character.  However,  the  result  was  that 
within  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  foundation  of 
Goa,  Portuguese  free  lances  had  entered  the  services 
of  different  kings  in  Burma ;  whilst  a  motley  settle- 
ment of  priests  and  pirates  was  already  growing  up 
in  the  port  of  Chittagong,  and  threatening  to  become 
the  terror  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  adventures  of  the  Portuguese  free  lances  Portuguese  tn% 
who  took  service  in  Burma  during  the  sixteenth 
century  are  replete  with  interest,  but  belong  more 
directly  to  the  history  of  the  Malacca  peninsula, 
which  will  be  brought  under  review  in  a  future 
volume.  In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to 
deal  only  with  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Chitta- 
gong, and  the  progress  of  afikirs  on  the  north  and 
Eastern  shores  of  this  Bay,  namely,  the  coast  of 
Lower  Bengal,  and  the  coast  of  Arakan. 

Lower  Bengal,  at  the  head  of  the   Bay  of  the  5?gXtSib'^ho 
same  name,  is  formed  by  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  EwtugoLg. 
This  river,  after  flowing  towards  the  east  as  far  as 
the   ancient  metropolis  of  Gour,  suddenly  diverges 
towards  the  south,  and  flows  in  two  difierent  streams 
into  the  Bay.     The  westerly  stream  is  known  as  the 

29 
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CHAPTBB IX.  Hiiglily,  and  flows  past  Calcutta  into  the  Bay  at  the 
Sandheads.  The  easterly  stream,  which  is  the  main 
stream  of  the  Ganges,  flows  in  a  broad  current  into 
the  Bay  at  Cliittagong.  This  once  important  port 
of  Chittagong  is  thus  seated  on  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Towards  the  west  it  com- 
mands the  coast  of  Bengal ;  towards  the  south  it 
commands  the  coast  of  Arakan.  Lower  Bengal,  on 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  was  the  theatre  of  most  of 
the  exploits  of  the  pirates  of  Chittagong,  The  whole 
of  this  delta  is  traversed  by  numerous  small  rivers 
and  canals ;  wliilst  the  southern  fringe  bordering  on 
the  Bay  is  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  islands.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  delta  was  well  populated, 
and  part  of  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings 
of  Backergunj  and  Bulloah,  who  were  independent 
of  the  Mogul ;  and  even  the  southern  fringe,  known 
as  the  Sunderbunds,  was  covered  with  villages, 
whose  inhabitants  lived  chiefly  by  cultivation,  fish- 
ing, and  salt  manufacturing. 

portiipieae  In  the  sixtecntli  century  the  kino^  of  Arakan  was 

outlaws  euter-  ^  . 

kiir«*1f ^^ '***  already  in  preat  alarm  at  the  growing  power  of  the 
Moguls.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Moguls  and  Afghans  in  Hindustan  to 
secure  possession  of  the  important  port  of  Chitta- 
gong; and  he  made  over  Chittagong  to  the  Portu- 
guese outlaws,  and  encouraged  them  to  settle  there, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  prove  a  strong  barrier 
against  Mogul  aggression.  He  provided  the  Portu- 
guese  with  wives  and  lands,  and  left  them  to  their 
own  devices,  to  lead  lives  as  lawless^  as  they  pleased, 
and  to  plunder  and  devastate  where  they  would,  so 
long  as  they  respected  his  territories.  The  result 
was  that  Chittagong  became  a  nest  of  licentious 
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brigands,  who  committed  every  kind  of  violence  and  chaptbe  ix 
debauchery,  and  would  even  murder  a  priest  with- 
out compunction.'^ 

Whilst  the  private  lives  of  these  outlaws  were  all  Piratical  md 
that  18  bad,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  their  «podi'ion«- 
more  public  avocations  were  equally  as  detestable. 
Their  only  occupation  was  war,  rapine,  and  slave-' 
stealing.  They  constructed  fleets  of  very  light  gal- 
leys, known  as  galliases ;  and  engaged  in  marauding 
and  kidnapping  expeditions  up  the  creeks  and  rivers 
of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  devastated  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges  as  far  northward  as  Dacca.  On  such  occa- 
sions they  would  attack  villages  on  market-days,  or 
on  festival  seasons,  or  at  the  celebration  of  a  mar- 
riage, and  carry  off  the  whole  population  into  slavery, 
including  young  and  old  of  both  sexes.  Some  they 
retained  as  slaves  in  their  own  service  at  Chittagong ; 
others  were  sold  to  regular  dealers,  and  carried  off  to 
St  Thom^,  Ceylon,  and  Goa,  where  they  were  offered 
for  sale  in  the  bazaars.  Indeed  the  horrors  com- 
mitted by  these  atrocious  brigands  are  beyond  con- 
ception ;  and  to  crown  all,  they  often  boasted  that 
by  these  means  they  had  made  more  converts  to 
Christianity  than  all  the  missionaries  and  priests 
throughout  India. 

Meantime  the  Mofful  ffovemors  of  Bencral  seemw«icneMofthe 

^  •11  Mogul  goveru- 

to  have  been  altogether  unable  to  cope  with  these  <>«• 
outlaws.     They  maintained  considerable  forces  to 
guard  the  inlets  to  the  rivers,  and  they  formed  a 
large  fleet  of  galleys  with  the  view  of  punishing  or 
overawing  the  marauders ;  but  the  Portuguese  were 

^  Bernier'g  Trayels  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  toI.  i.,  pages  120,  191.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  J.  Brock.  Calcutta  edition.  Also  notes  £  and  F.  in  Appen- 
dix to  vol.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  TX.  enabled  to  proceed  with  such  surprising  swiftness, 
and  exliibited  so  much  prowess  when  they  came  to 
close  fighting,  that  the  Moguls  were  totally  unable 
to  suppress  them.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to 
build  a  Fort  at  Dacca,  and  endeavour  to  protect  that 
city;  whilst  the  Sunderbunds  were  gradually  be- 
coming depopulated,  and  tlie  panic-stricken  inhabit- 
ants were  endeavouring  to  find  new  homes  else- 
where. 
AdTwitnraiof  About  this  pcriod  a   low-born    Spanish  adven- 

QonaAiM.         turer,  named  Sebastian  Gonzales  of  Tibao,  attained 
considerable  notoriety  in  this  remote  quarter ;  and 
liis  life  may  be  accepted  as  a  type  of  the  class  of 
unscrupulous  desperadoes  of  the   time.     Sebastian 
Gonzales  left  Spain  for  India  in  1605,  and  became 
successively  a  soldier,  a  dealer  in  salt,  and  a  pirate 
on  the  seas.     At  this  time  the  Portuguese  of  Chitta- 
gong  paid  no  allegiance   whatever   to  the  king  of 
Arakan,  and  often  plundered  his  ports  and  shipping. 
Sebastian  Gonzales  ssucceeded  in  taking  possession 
of  the  island  of  Sundlva  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  signalized  his  success  by  arresting 
and   putting  to    death    every   Mussulman  on    the 
island.     He  then  became  sovereign  lord  of  Sundf va, 
and  maintained  a  force  of  one  thousand  Portuguese, 
two   thousand   natives  well  armed,  and  a  fleet  of 
eighty  sail  with  numerous  cannon.    By  these  means 
Sebastian  Gonzales  accumulated  immense  riches,  and 
made  himself  a  terror  far  and  wide.     Meantime  a 
revolution  took  place  in  Arakan,  which  was  common 
enough  in  the  Burmese  kingdoms  of  that  age.     The 
king  of  Arakan  was  expelled  from  his  throne,  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Sundiva, 
together  with  his  family  and  treasures.     Sebastian 
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Gonzales  received  the  ex-king  with  ostentatious  ohaptbb  ix. 
hospitality,  and  demanded  his  sister  in  marriage, 
under  pretence  of  doing  him  honour;  and  the  ex- 
king  was  actually  compelled  to  see  his  sister  baptized 
into  Christianity,  and  become  the  wife  of  the  low- 
born adventurer.  The  unfortunate  monarch  died 
soon  afterwards  on  the  island,  and  not  without  sus- 
picion  of  poison,  especially  as  Gonzales  seized  all  his 
eflFects  immediately  afterwards,  and  converted  them 
to  his  own  use.  This  spoliation  of  the  exiled 
sovereign  excited  so  much  murmuring,  that  Gonzales 
tried  to  quiet  the  general  indignation,  by  giving 
the  widowed  queen  in  marriage  to  his  own  brother, 
a  low  adventurer  like  himself,  who  commanded  the 
fleet  of  Sundiva.  The  Buddhist  princess,  however, 
obstinately  refused  to  be  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  was  ultimately  sent  back  to  Arakan. 

The  piracies  and  treacheries  of  Sebastian  Twjnoa^end  oi 
Gonzales  raised  up  enemies  against  him  on  all  sides. 
He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  new  king  of  Arakan 
against  the  Mogul,  and  then  not  only  abandoned  his 
ally,  but  destroyed  the  Arakan  fleet.  Then  he 
treated  with  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  on  the  footing  of 
an  independent  prince,  and  induced  the  Viceroy  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  Arakan.  But  the 
attempt  terminated  in  failure.  The  Portuguese 
admiral  was  instructed  to  attack  Arakan  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Sebastian  Gonzales ;  and 
on  that  occasion  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
Dutch  fleet.  Subsequently  the  admiral  was  killed, 
and  Sebastian  Gonzales  perished  very  miserably. 

After  this,  the  island  of  Sundfva  fell  into  theFrajom. 
possession   of  an   Augustine  monk,  known  as  Fra 
Joan,  who  ruled  over  it  for  many  years  as  a  petty 
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cHAPTBBix.  sovereign. 


Pofiiugoeie 
Mttlement  mt 
Htfffhly :  tUre 
market  at 
Palmlraa. 


nduoedto 
■laves  by 
Shah  Jehan. 


of 


But  the  further  history  is  lost  m 
obscurity. 

Meantime  the  Mogul  emperors  Akber  and  Jehdn- 
glr  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  aflfiairs  of 
western  India  to  bestow  much  attention  upon  this 
remote  quarter  of  Eastern  Bengal.  Jehdngfr,  who 
reigned  from  1605  to  1627,  had  allowed  the  Portu- 
guese of  Goa  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  village  of 
Hiighly,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
condition  that  they  suppressed  the  Chittagong 
piracies  in  the  Bay.  But  instead  of  attempting  to 
fulfil  this  obligation,  the  Portuguese  of  Hdghly  came 
to  terms  with  the  pirates,  and  shared  largely  in  the 
profits  of  the  slave  trade.  A  regular  dep6t  was 
established  at  a  small  island  off  Cape  Palmiras,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hdghly,  where  they  purchased 
ship-loads  of  these  slaves  at  a  low  rate  from  the  kid- 
nappers; and  the  unfortunate  captives  were  then 
either  taken  to  Hdghly  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, or  carried  for  sale  to  other  ports  in  India. 

At  last  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  who  reigned 
1627 — 58,  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  this  flagrant 
scandal.  Indeed  no  Mussulman  prince  could  be 
expected  to  permit  foreigners  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  who  persisted,  not  only  in  enslaving  his 
own  subjects,  but  in  forcibly  converting  them  to  a 
religion  which  was  regarded  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. Accordingly  Shah  Jehan  ordered  ihe 
Portuguese  of  Hughly  to  surrender  all  of  his  sub- 
jects whom  they  had  kept  as  slaves.  The  Por- 
tuguese refused,  and  soon  had  bitter  cause  to  re- 
pent liaving  done  so ;  for  the  emperor  exacted  a 
vengeance,  which  at  this  distance  of  time  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  horror.     The  whole  of  the 
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Portuguese  population  of  Hughly  were  stripped  of  chaptee  ix. 
all  they  possessed,  and  carried  away  to  Agra  as 
slaves.  The  younger  and  more  beautiful  women 
were  transferred  to  the  imperial  seraglio.  The 
remainder  were  distributed  amongst  the  nobles  of 
the  court.  The  children  were  forcibly  converted  to 
Islam.  The  men  were  daily  threatened  with  being 
trampled  to  death  b)^  elephants  unless  they  became 
Mussulmans ;  and  at  the  same  time  were  so  tempted 
by  promises  of  promotion  or  reward,  that  they 
nearly  all  became  renegades.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  their  misery.  It  was  compared  at 
the  time  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Jews. 

The  destruction  of  the  Portuguese  of  Htighly  gSah  sSJSi*^ 
was  not,  however,  followed  by  the  suppression  of  ^"^ 
piracy.  Indeed  in  that  revolutionary  age  the 
Portuguese  of  Chittagong  had  everj^  inducement  to 
continue  their  depredations,  excepting  that  there 
was  little  left  to  plunder,  and  but  few  remaining  to 
carry  away  as  slaves.  During  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  whole  of  Hindustan 
was  convulsed  by  'the  rebellion  of  his  sons.  At 
length  prince  Shujah  was  utterly  defeated  by  the 
forces  of  his  elder  brother  Aurangzfb,  and  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  Dacca;  whence  he  escaped  to 
Arakan  with  his  family  and  treasures  on  board  the 
galleys  of  the  outlaw  Portuguese.  The  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  this  prince  form  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  episodes  in  Indian  history.  The  king 
of  Arakan  demanded  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  Mussulman  prince  naturally  refused 
to  give  a  princess  of  the   house  of  Timour  to  a  i 

Buddhist  sovereign,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  idol- 
ater and  barbarian.     The  king  of  Arakan  was  in- 
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CHAPTER  IX.  furiated  by  the  refusal,  but  would  not  be  gainsaid. 
The  Mogul  princess  was  forced  to  become  his  wife. 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  prince  Shiijah  amongst 
the  Mussulman  residents  in  Arakan  for  effecting  liis 
escape  from  that  inhospitable  shore;  but  the  plot 
was  discovered  by  the  king  of  Arakan.  The  prince 
and  all  his  family  were  put  to  a  miserable  death, 
and  the  unfortunate  princess  who  had  married  tlie 
king,  was  brutally  murdered  when  she  was  about  to 
become  a  mother. 

JjJ21I[Jibf  Although    the    emperor    Aurangzib    was    thus 

delivered  from  a  dangerous  rival,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged  upon  the  king  of  Arakan,  and 
prove  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  any  member  of  the  imperial 
family  be  treated  otherwise  than  with  respect  and 
reverence.  Accordingly  as  soon  as  he  was  estab- 
lished on  the  imperial  throne  of  Hindustan,  he 
appointed  liis  uncle  Shaista  Khan  to  be  Viceroy  of 
Bengal,  with  instructions  to  inflict  a  fitting  punisli- 
ment  upon  the  king  of  Arakan,  and  to  suppress  at 
once  and  for  ever  the  piracies  and  kidnapping 
practices  of  the  Portuguese  outlaws. 

uie^™rti^e^         Shaista  Khan  carried  out  this  work  somewhat 

£hai«ut^hMi.  insidiously  after  Asiatic  fashion,  but  otherwise 
thorouglily  and  well.  He  sent  messengers  to  the 
Portuguese  at  Chittagong  informing  them  tliat  tlie 
emperor  had  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  king 
of  Arakan  ;  that  a  Dutch  fleet  was  already  on  the 
way  to  fulfil  his  vengeance  with  an  overwhelming 
force  which  it  would  be  useless  to  resist ;  that  if  they 
*  would  save  themselves  from  impending  ruin,  they 

must  at  once  desert  the  cause  of  the  king  of  Arakan ; 
and  that  if  they  came  to  Dacca,  and  entered  the 
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service  of  the  emperor,  they  would  be  well  enter-  chapter  ix. 
tained,  and  receive  double  the  pay  they  had  ever 
obtained  from  their  Arakan  master.  The  messengers 
arrived  at  Chittagong  at  a  favourable  moment.  The 
outlaws  had  just  murdered  some  officers  of  the  king, 
and  were  fearful  of  condign  punishment.  Whilst 
stricken  with  a  panic  they  received  the  invitation  of 
Shaista  Khan,  and  at  once  hastened  to  Dacca  in 
their  galleys  with  their  respective  families,  and  such 
goods  as  they  could  carry  away.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  their  fleet  Shaista  Khan  carried  a  large  force 
to  Arakan,  and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
king,  and  took  possession  of  Cliittagong  ;  and  tlien, 
havino:  no  lon;j:er  occasion  for  the  services  of  the 
Portuguese  outlaws,  and  having  also  got  them  com- 
pletely into  his  power,  he  treated  them  as  traitors, 
and  declined  to  fulfil  any  one  of  his  promises.  From 
that  time  the  Portuguese  lingered  out  a  wretclied 
existence,  .and  ultimately  died  out  of  the  land ;  but 
the  desolation  of  tlie  Sunderbunds  remains  to  this 
day  as  a  terrible  memorial  of  the  old  piratical  times, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  have  now  passed  away  for  ever 
from  the  Eastern  seas.'® 


'^  The  foregoing  account  of  the  destrnction  of  the  Portuguese  pirates  is 
based  ou  the  authority  of  Bemien  and  Faria  7  Sousa. 


APPENDIX  I. 

EDICTS  OF  ASOKA    (PRIYADABSI). 

[The  translations  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka  are  here  arranged 
for  easy  reference  in  parallel  columns.  The  translations 
originally  executed  by  Mr  James  Prinsep  are  printed  in  the 
right  column,  and  the  revised  translation  by  Professor  H. 
H.  Wilson  are  printed  in  the  left  column.  They  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  vols.  viii.  and  xiL 
The  conclusions  stated  in  chap.  iv.  of  the  present  volume  are 
based  entirely  upon  the  revised  translation  of  Professor 
Wilson,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated.^] 

TABLET  I. 

Frof,  Wilson's  Translation.  Mr  Frinsep's  Translation. 

This  is  the  edict  of  the  be-  "  The  following  edict  of  re- 
loved  of  the  gods,  Kaja  Priya-  ligion  is  promulgated  by  the 
dasi ;  the  putting  to  death  of  heaven- beloved  king  Piyabasi. 
animals  is  to  be  entirely  discon-  '  In  this  place  the  putting  to 
tinued,  and  no  convivial  meeting  death  of  anything  whatever  that 
is  to  be  held,  for  the  beloved  of  hath  life,  either  for  the  benefit 
the  gods,  the  Baja  Priyadasi,  of  the  puja,  or  in  convivial 
remarks  many  faults  in  such  meetings,  shall  not  be  done, 
assemblies.  There  is  but  one  Much  cruelty  of  this  nature 
assembly,  indeed,  which  is  ap-  occurs  in  such  assemblies.  The 
proved  of  by  the  Eaja  Priya-  heaven-beloved  king  Pita.i>asi 
dasi,  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  is  (as  it  were)  a  father  (to  his 
which  is  that  of  the  great  people).  Uniformity  of  worship 
kitchen  of  Kaja  Priyadasi,  the  is  wise  and  proper  for  the  con- 


^  The  Sanskrit  form  Priyadarsi  is  adhered  to  in  the  history  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity.  It  is  variously  spelt  Priyadasi  and  Piyadasi  in  thp  inscriptions,  and 
consequently  is  not  altered  in  the  translations. 
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beloved  of  the  gods ;  every  day 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ani- 
mals' have  been  there  slaugh- 
tered for  virtuous  purposes,  but 
now  although  this  pious  edict 
is  proclaimed  that  animals  may 
be  killed  for  good  purposes,  and 
such  is  the  practice,  yet  as  the 
practice  is  not  determined,  these 
presents  are  proclaimed  that 
hereafter  they  shall  not  be 
killed. 


gregation  of  the  heaven-beloved 
PiTADASi  rdja. 

"  Formerly  in  the  great  re- 
fectory and  temple  of  the 
heaven-beloved  king  Pitadasi, 
daily  were  many  hundred  thou- 
sand animals  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  meat  food.  So  even 
at  this  day  while  this  religious 
edict  is  under  promulgation 
from  the  sacrifice  of  animals  for 
the  sake  of  food,  some  two  are 
killed,  or  one  is  killed: — but 
now  the  joyful  chorus  resounds 
again  and  again — that  from 
henceforward  not  a  single  ani- 
mal shall  be  put  to  death." 


TABLET  11. 


Trof.  WiUon^s  Traruilation. 
In  all  the  subjugated  (terri- 
tories) of  the  King  Priyadasi, 
the  beloved  of  the  gods,  and 
also  in  the  bordering  countries, 
as  (Chdda),  Palaya,  (orParaya,) 
Satyaputra,  Keralaputra,  Tam- 
bapani,  (it  is  proclaimed),  and 
Antiochus  by  name,  the  Youa 
(or  Yavana)  Baja,  and  those 
princes  who  are  near  to,  (or 
allied  with)  that  monarch,  uni- 
versally (are  apprised)  that  (two 
designs  have  been  cherished  by 
Priyadasi:  one  design)  regard- 
ing men,  and  one  relating  to 
animals;  and  whatever  herbs 
are  useful  to  men  or  useful  to 
animals,  wherever  there  are 
none,  such  have  been  every- 
where caused  to  be  conveyed 


Mr  Prinsep^s  Translation. 

"  Everywhere  within  the 
conquered  province  of  r^ja  Pr- 
TADASi  the  beloved  of  the  Oods, 
as  well  as  in  the  parts  occupied 
by  the  faithful,  such  as  Chola^ 
JPida,  Safiyapuiray  and  Ketala' 
putra,  even  as  far  as  Tambo" 
panni  (Ceylon)  ;  and  moreover 
within  the  dominions  of  Antio- 
CHITS,  the  Greek,  (of  which 
Antiochttb*s  generals  are  the 
rulers,) — everywhere  the  hea- 
ven-beloved rdja  PfTADAsfs 
double  system  of  medical  aid  is 
established  ; — both  medical  aid 
for  men,  and  medical  aid  for 
animals ;  together  with  the  me- 
dicaments of  all  sorts,  which  are 
suitable  for  men,  and  suitable 
for    animals.      And    wherever 
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and  planted,  (and  roots  and 
fruitd  wherever  there  are  none, 
Buch  have  been  everywhere  con- 
veyed and  planted ;  and  on  the 
roadie)  welU  have  been  caused 
to  be  dugi  (and  trees  have  been 
planted)  for  the  respective  en- 
joyment of  animals  and  men. 


there  is  not  (such  provision) — > 
in  all  such  places  they  are  to  be 
prepared,  and  to  be  planted  ; 
both  root-drugs  and  herbs, 
wheresoever  there  is  not  (a 
provision  of  them)  in  all  such 
places  shall  they  be  deposited 
and  planted.'* 

"And  iu  the  public  high- 
ways wells  are  to  be  dug,  and 
trees  to  be  planted,  for  the 
accommodation  of  men  and  ani- 
mals." 


TABLET  III. 


Prof,  WiUon^i  Translafion. 

King  Friyadasi  says,  This 
was  ordered  by  me  when  I  had 
been  twelve  years  inaugurated 
in  the  conquered  country,  and 
among  my  own  subjects  as  well 
as  strangers,  that  every  five 
years*  expiation  should  be  under- 
gone with  this  object,  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  moral  obli- 
gations as  were  declared  by  me 
to  be  good ;  such  as  duty  to 
parents,  (and  protection  of) 
friends,  children,  (relations, 
Brahmans  and  Sramans  ;)  good 
is  liberality,  good  is  non-injury 
of  living  creatures,  and  abstin- 
ence from  prodigality  and  slan- 
der are  good.  Continuance  in 
this  course,  (the  discharge  of 
these  duties)  shall  be  com- 
manded both  by  explanation 
and  example. 


Mr  Prinsep^s  TransJalion, 

"Thus  spake  the  heaven- 
beloved  King  PiYADASi : — 

"By  me  after  the  twelfth 
year  of  my  anointment,  this 
commandment  is  made  !  Every- 
where in  the  conquered  (pro- 
vinces) among  the  faithful, 
whether  (my  own)  subjects  or 
foreigners,  after  every  five  years, 
let  there  be  (a  public)  humilia- 
tion for  this  express  object,  yea, 
for  the  confirmation  of  virtue 
and  for  the  suppression  of  dis- 
graceful acts. 

"  Good  and  proper  is  dutiful 
service  to  mother  and  father; 
— towards  friends  and  kinsfolks, 
towards  Brahmans  and  Sramans 
excellent  is  charity  : — prodi- 
gality and  malicious  slander  are 
not  good. 

"  All  this  the  leader  of  the 
congregation  shall  inculcate  to 
the  assembly,  with  (appropriate) 
explanation  and  example.*' 
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TABLET  IV. 


^rof^  Wihon^s  Translation. 

During  a  past  period  of 
many  centuries,  there  have  pre- 
vailed destruction  of  life,  injury 
of  living  beings,  disrespect  to- 
wards kindred,  and  irreverence 
towards  Sramans  and  Brahmans. 
But  now,  in  conformity  to  moral 
duty,  the  pious  proclamation  of 
King  Priyadasi,  the  beloved  of 
the  gods,  is  made  by  beat  of 
drum,  in  a  manner  never  before 
performed  for  hundreds  of  years, 
with  chariot  and  elephant  pro- 
cessions, and  fireworks,  and 
other  divine  displays  of  the 
people  exhibiting  the  ceremonies 
— (and  this)  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  law  of  King  Priya- 
dasi, &c.,  tliat  non-destruction 
of  life,  non-injury  to  living 
beings,  respect  to  relations, 
reverence  of  Brahmans  aud  Sra- 
mans, and  many  other  duties, 
do  increase,  and  shall  increase, 
and  this  moral  law  of  the  King 
Priyadasi,  the  sons,  grandsons, 
and  great-grandsons,  of  King 
Priyadasi  shall  maintain.  Let 
the  moral  ordinance  of  King 
Priyadasi  be  stable  as  a  moun. 
tain  for  the  establishment  of 
duty,  for  in  these  actions  duty 
will  be  followed,  as  the  law 
which  directs  ceremonial  rites 
is  not  the  observance  of  moral 
duties.  It  were  well  for  every 
ill-conducted  person  to  be  atten- 


Mr  Frin8ep*s  Translation. 

"In  times  past,  even  for 
many  hundred  years,  has  been 
practised  the  sacrifice  of  living 
beings,  the  slaughter  of  animals, 
disregard  of  relations  ;  and  dis- 
respect towards  Brahmans  and 
Sramans : — This  day,  by  the 
messenger  of  the  religion  of  the 
heaven-beloved  King  Piyadasi, 
(has  been  made)  a  proclamation 
by  beat  of  drum,  a  grand  an- 
nouncement of  religious  grace, 
and  a  display  of  equipages,  and 
a  parade  of  elephants,  and  things 
to  gratify  the  senses,  and  every 
other  kind  of  heavenly  object 
for  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
such  as  had  never  been  for  many 
hundred  )ears  such  as  were  to- 
day exhibited. 

"  By  the  religious  ordinance 
of  the  heaven-beloved  King 
Piyadasi,  the  non-sacrifice  of 
animals,  the  non-destruction  of 
living  beings,  proper  regard  to 
kindred,  respect  to  brahmans 
and  sramans,  dutiful  service  to 
father  and  mother,  dutiful  service 
to  spiritual  pastors: — through 
these  and  many  other  similar 
(good  acts)  doth  religious  grace 
abound;  and  thus  moreover 
shall  the  heaven-beloved  King 
Piyadasi  cause  religion  to 
flourish  :  and  the  same  shall  the 
sons,  the  grandsons,  and  the 
great-grandsons  of  the  heaven- 
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tive  to  the  object  of  this  in- 
junction. This  is  the  edict 
(writing)  of  King  Priyadasi. 
Let  not  any  thought  be  enter- 
tained by  the  subject  people  of 
opposing  the  edict.  This  has 
been  caused  to  be  written  by 
the  King  Priyadasi,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  inaugura- 
tion. 


beloved  King  Piyadasi  cause 
to  abound  exceedingly. 

"  As  long  as  the  mountains 
shall  endure,  so  long  in  virtue, 
and  in  strict  observances  shall 
the  religion  stand  fast.  And 
through  good  acts  of  this  nature, 
that  is  to  say, — through  these 
ordinances,  and  the  strict  prac- 
tice of  religion,  lazness  of  dis- 
cipline is  obviated.  Moreover 
in  this  object,  it  is  proper  to  be 
intelligent,  and  nowise  n^- 
lected.  For  the  same  purpose 
is  this  (edict)  ordered  to  be 
written.  Let  all  take  heed  to 
profit  of  this  good  object,  and 
not  to  give  utterance  to  ob- 
jections. 

"  By  the  heaven-beloved 
King  PiTADASi,  after  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  anointment 
is  this  caused  to  be  written.** 


TABLET  V. 


J?rof.  Wilson's  Translation, 

The  beloved  of  the  gods  King 
Priyadasi  thus  proclaims:  who 
ever  perverts  good  to  evil  will 
derive  evil  from  good,  therefore 
much  good  has  been  done  by  me, 
and  my  sons,  and  grandsons,  and 
others  my  posterity  (will)  con- 
form to  it  for  every  age.  So 
they  who  shall  imitate  them 
shall  enjoy  happiness,  and  those 
who  cause  the  path  to  be  aban- 
doned shall  suffer  misfortune. 
The  chief  ministers  of  morality 
have  for  an  unpreaedentedly  long 


Mr  Prinsep's  Translation* 

"  Thus  spake  the  heaven-be- 
loved King  PiTADASI  : — ; 

**  Prosperity  (cometb) 
through  adversity,  'and  truly 
each  man  (to  obtain)  prosperity 
causeth  himself  present  diffi- 
culty— therefore  by  me  (never- 
theless) has  much  prosperity 
been  brought  about,  and  there- 
fore shall  my  sons,  and  my 
grandsons,  and  my  latiest  pos- 
terity, as  long  as  the  very  hills 
endure,  pursue  the  same  con- 
duct; and  BO  shall  each  meet 
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time  been  tolerant  of  iniquitj', 
therefore  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  inauguration  have  ministers 
of  morality  been  made,  who  are 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
presiding  over  morals  among 
persons  of  all  the  religions  for 
the  sake  of  the  augmentation  of 
virtue,  and  for  the  happiness  of 
the  virtuous  among  the  people 
of  Kamboja,  G-andhara,  Nari- 
staka,  and  Pitenika.  They  shall 
also  be  spread  among  the  war- 
riors, the  Brahmans,  the  mendi- 
cants, the  destitute,  and  others, 
without  any  obstruction,  for  the 
happiness  of  the  well-disposed, 
in  order  to  loosen  the  bonds  of 
those  who  are  bound,  and  liber- 
ate those  who  are  confined, 
through  the  means  of  holy 
wisdom  disseminated  by  pious 
teachers,  and  they  will  proceed 
to  the  outer  cities  and  fastnesses 
of  my  brother  and  sister,  and 
wherever  are  any  other  of  my 


his  reward  !  "While  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  shall  neglect 
such  conduct, — shall  meet  his 
punishment  in  the  midst  of  the 
wicked  [in  the  nethermost 
regions  of  hell]. 

"  For  a  very  long  period  of 
time  there  have  been  no  minis- 
ters of  religion  properly  so 
called.  By  myself,  then,  in  this 
tenth  year  of  mine  anointment, 
are  ministers  of  religion  ap- 
pointed ; '  who,  intermingling 
among  all  unbelievers  (may  over- 
whelm them)  with  the  inunda- 
tion of  religion,  and  with  the 
abundance  of  the  sacred  doc^ 
trines.  Through  Kam  (hochay 
gan)  dhdra,  nardstika^  Petenika, 
and  elsewhere  finding  their  way 
unto  the  uttermost  limits  of  the 
barbarian  countries,  for  the 
benefit  and  pleasure  of  (all 
classes)  ....  and  for  restrain- 
ing the  passions  of  the  faithful 
and  for  the  regeneration  of  those 


'  The  Cuttack  version  of  the  Fifth  Tablet,  from  the  star. 
— who  shall  be  intermingled  with  all  the  hundred  grades  of  unbelievers  for  the 
establishment  among  them  of  the  faith,  for  the  increase  of  religion,  and  for  their 
profit  and  grati6cation  through  the  context  of  the  sacred  doctrines,  in  Kambocha 
and  Oandhdra,  in  Surdttrika  and  Pitenika^  ....  and  even  to  the  furthest 
(limits)  of  the  barbarian  (countries).  Who  shall  mix  with  the  Brahmans  and 
Bhikthusy  with  the  poor  and  with  the  rich,  —for  their  benefit  and  pleasure,  to 
bring  them  unto  the  righteousness  which  passeth  knowledge ;  and  for  those  bound 
in  the  fetters  (of  sin)  this  new  bond  of  precious  knowledge  is  made  for  their  final 
emancipation  which  is  beyond  understanding :  and  among  the  terrible  and  the 
powerful  shall  they  be  mixed  both  here  and  in  foreign  countries,  in  every  town,' 
and  among  all  the  kindred  ties  even  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood,  and  others 

everywhere!   and  here  also  having  penetrated,  for  there  is  religious 

darkness  (?)  even  in  the  very  metropolis  of  religion,  every  question  shall  be  asked 
among  the  charitable,  and  these  being  themselves  absorbed  in  righteousness,  shall 
become  ministers  of  the  faith (?).  For  this  express  reason  is  this  religious  edict 
promtilgated ;  for  ever  more  let  my  people  pay  attention  thereto  I 
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kindred :  and  the  ministers  of 
morals,  those  who  are  appointed 
as  superintendents  of  morals, 
shall,  wherever  the  moral  law  is 
established,  give  encouragement 
to  the  charitable,  and  those  ad- 
dicted to  virtue.  With  this 
intent  this  edict  is  written,  and 
let  my  people  obey  it. 


bound  in  the  fetters  (of  sin  P) 

are  they  appointed. 

Intermingling  equally  among 
the  dreaded,  and  among  the 
respected — both  in  Pdtaliputa 
and  in  foreign  places,  teaching 
better  things  shall  they  every- 
where penetrate ;  so  that  they 
even  who  (oppose  the  faith 
shall  at  length  become)  minis- 
ters of  it" 


TABLET  VL 


Frof.  WiUon's  Translation. 

The  beloved  of  the  gods, 
King  Priyadasi,  thus  declares  : 
— "  An  unprecedentedly  long 
time  has  past  since  it  has  been 
the  custom  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  affairs,  to  submit  representa- 
tions. Now  it  is  established 
by  me  that  whether  at  meals, 
in  my  palace,  in  the  interior 
apartments,  in  discourse,  in  ex- 
change of  civility,  in  gardens, 
the  officers  appointed  to  make 
reports  shall  convey  to  me  the 
objects  of  the  people.  I  will 
always  attend  to  the  objects  of 
the  people,  and  whatever  I  de- 
clare verbally,  whether  punish- 
ment or  reward,  is  further 
intrusted  to  the  supervisors  of 
morals  (or  eminent  persons), — 
for  that  purpose  let  those  who 
reside  in  the  immediate  vicinage 
even  become  informers  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  so  it  is 
ordained  by  me.  The  distri- 
bution of  wealth  which  is  to  be 


Mr  Frinsep*9  Translation. 

Thus  spake  Pitadasi,  the 
heaven-beloved  King ! 

'*  Never  was  there  in  any 
former  period,  a  system  of  in- 
struction applicable  to  every 
season,  and  to  every  action, 
such  as  that  which  is  now 
established  by  me. 

"  For  every  season,  for  be- 
haviour during  meals,  during 
repose,  in  domestic  relations,  in 
the  nursery,  in  conversation,  in 
general  deportment,  and  on  the 
bed  of  death,  everywhere  in- 
structors (or  Paiivedakas)  have 
been  appointed.  Accordingly 
do  ye  (instructors)  deliver  in- 
struction in  what  concerneth 
my  people. 

"  And  everywhere  in  what 
concerneth  my  people  do  I  my- 
self perform  whatsoever  with 
my  mouth  1  enjoin  (unto  them) ; 
whether  it  be  by  me  (esteemed) 
disagreeable,  or  whether  agree- 
able.  Moreover,  for  their  better 
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made  is  designed  hj  me  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  world,  for  the 
distribution  of  wealth  is  the 
root  of  virtues*  There  is  no- 
thing more  essential  to  the  good 
of  the  world  for  which  I  am 
always  labouring.  Of  the  many 
beings  over  whom  I  rule  I  con- 
fer happiness  in  this  world,-^ 
in  the  next  they  may  obtain 
Swarga.  With  this  view^  this 
moral  edict  has  been  written ; 
may  it  long  endure,  and  may 
my  sons,  grandsons,  and  great- 
grandsons  after  me,  continue 
with  still  greater  exertion  to 
labour  for  universal  good/' 


welfare  among  them,  an  awarder 
of  punishment  is  duly  installed. 
On  this  account,  assembling  to- 
gether those  who  are  dwelling  in 
the  reputation  of  much  wisdom, 
do  ye  meanwhile  instruct  them 
as  to  the  substance  of  what  is 
hereby  ordained  by  me  for  all 
circumstances,  and  for  all  sea- 
sons. This  is  not  done  by  me 
in  any  desire  for  the  collection 
of  worldly  gain,  but  in  the  real 
intention  that  the  benefit  of  my 
people  shall  be  efiected  ;  where- 
of, moreover,  this  is  the  root, 
the  good  foundation,  and  the 
steady  repose  in  all  circum- 
stances s  there  is  not  a  more 
effectual  mode  of  benefitting  all 
mankind,  than  this  on  which  I 
bestow  my  whole  labour* 

*'  But  upon  how  many  living 
beings  (I  >xill  pass  over  the  men- 
tion of  other  things)  do  I  confer 
happiness  here  : — hereafter  like- 
wise, let  them  hope  ardently  for 
heaven !     Amen ! 

''For  this  reason  has  the 
present  religious  edict  been 
written  : — May  it  endure  for 
evermore ;  and  so  may  my  sons, 
and  my  grandsons,  and  my 
great-grandsons  uphold  the  same 
for  the  profit  of  all  the  world, 
and  labour  therein  with  the 
most  reverential  exertion." 


TABLEt  VII. 
Prof,  Wilson* 8  Translation*  Mr  Frinsep^s  Translation. 

The  beloved  of  the  gods,  the  "The  heaven-beloved  king 

Saja    Friyadarsi,   desires  that     Piyadasi   everywhere    ardently 
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all  unbelievers  may  everywhere 
dwell  (unmolested),  as  they  also 
wish  for  moral  restraint  and 
purity  of  disposition.  For  men 
are  of  various  purposes  and 
various  desires,  and  they  do  in- 
jury to  all  or  only  to  a  part. 
Although,  however,  there  should 
not  be  moral  restraint  or  purity 
of  disposition  in  any  one,  yet 
wherever  there  is  great  liber- 
ality (or  charity),  gratitude  will 
acknowledge  merit  even  in  those 
who  were  before  that  reputed 
vile. 


desireth  that  all  unbelievers 
may  be  brought  to  repentance 
and  peace  of  mind.  He  is 
anxious  that  every  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  every  diversity  of 
passion,  may  shine  forth,  blend- 
ed into  one  system,  and  be  con- 
spicuous in  undistinguishing 
charity !  Unto  no  one  can  be 
repentance  and  peace  of  mind 
until  he  hath  attained  supreme 
knowledge,  perfect  faith  which 
surmounteth  all  obstacles,  and 
perpetual  assent."  . 


TABLET  VIII. 


^rof.  WiUovLB  Translation, 

In  past  times  kings  were 
addicted  to  travelling  about,  to 
companions,  to  going  abroad, 
to  hunting  and  similar  amuse- 
ments, but  Piyadasi,  the  beloved 
of  the  gods,  having  been  ten 
years  inaugurated,  by  him  easily 
awakened,  that  moral  festival  is 
adopted,  (which  consists)  in  see- 
ing and  bestowing  gifts  on  Brah- 
manas  and  Sramanas,  in  seeing 
and  giving  gold  to  elders,  and 
overseeing  the  country  and  the 
people ;  the  institution  of  moral 
laws  and  the  investigation  of 
morals ;  such  are  the  devices 
for  the  removal  of  apprehension, 
and  such  are  the  different  pur- 
suits of  the  favourite  of  the 
gods,  King  Piyadasi. 


Mr  Prinsep^s  Translation, 

"  In  ancient  times,  festivals 
for  the  amusement  of  sovereigns 
consisted  of  gambling,  hunting 
the  deer  (or  antelope),  and  other 
exhilarating  pleasures  of  the 
same  nature.  But  the  heaven- 
beloved  King  Piyadasi,  having 
attained  the  tenth  vear  of  his 
anointment,  for  the  happiness 
of  the  wise  hath  a  festival  of 
religion  (been  substituted)  : — 
and  this  same  consists  in  visits 
to  Brahmans  and  Sramans,  and 
in  alms-giving,  and  in  visits  to 
the  reverend  and  aged ;  and  the 
liberal  distribution  of  gold,  the 
contemplation  of  the  Universe 
and  its  inhabitants,  obeying  the 
precepts  of  religion,  and  settling 
religion  before  all  other  things, 
are  the  expedients  (he  employs 
for  amusement),  and  these  will 
become  an  enjoyment  without 
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alloj  to  the  heaTen-beloved 
Kiog  PiYADASi  iu  another 
existence." 


TABLET  IX. 


Frof.  WlUorCa  Translation. 

The  beloved  of  the  gods  Pi- 
jadasi  Bnja,  thus  says:  Every 
man  that  is,  celebrates  various 
occasions  of  festivity ;  as  on  the 
removal  of  encumbrances,  on  in- . 
vitations,  on  marriages,  on  tlie 
birth  of  a  son,  or  on  setting 
forth  on  a  journey ;  on  these 
and  other  occasions  a  man 
makes  various  rejoicings.  The 
benevolent  man,  also,  celebrates 
many  and  various  kinds  of  pure 
and  disinterested  festivities,  and 
such  rejoicing  is  to  be  practised. 
Such  festivities  are  fruitless  and 
vain,  but  the  festivity  that  bears 
great  fruit,  is  the  festival  of 
duty,  such  as  the  respect  of  the 
servant  to  his  master ;  reverence 
for  holy  teachers  is  good,  ten- 
derness for  living  creatures  is 
good,  liberality  to  Brahmans 
and  Sramanas  is  good.  These 
and  other  such  acts  constitute 
verily  the  festival  of  duty,  and 
it  is  to  be  cherished  as  a 
father  by  a  son,  a  dependant 
by  his  master.  This  is  good, 
this  is  the  festival  to  be  observed, 
for  the  establishment  of  this 
object  virtuous  donations  are 
made,  for  there  is  no  such  do- 
nation or  benevolence  as  the 
gift  of  duty,  or  the  benevolence 


Mr  JPrin8ep*8  Translation.^ 

"Thus  spake  King  Pita* 
DASi,  beloved  of  the  gods  ! 

"  Each  individual  seeketh  his 
own  happiness  in  a  diversity  of 
ways  :  in  the  bonds  of  affection, 
— in  marriage,  or  otherwise, — iu 
the  rearing  of  oflfspring, — in 
foreign  travel: — in  these  and 
other  similar  objects,  doth  man 
provide  happiness  of  every  de- 
gree. But  there  is  great  ruina- 
tion, excessive  of  all  kinds,  when 
(a  man)  maketh  worldly  objects 
his  happiness.  On  the  contrary, 
this  is  what  is  to  be  done, — 
(for  most  certainly  that  species 
of  happiness  is  a  fruitless  happi- 
ness,)— to  obtain  the  happiness 
which  yieldeth  plentiful  fruit, 
even  the  liappiness  of  virtue; 
that  is  to  say : — kindness  to 
dependents,  reverence  to  spi- 
ritual teachers  are  proper ; 
humanity  to  animals  is  proper : 
all  these  acts,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind,  are  to  be  rightly 
denominated  the  happiness  of 
virtue ! 

"  By  father,  and  by  son,  and 
by  brother ;  by  master,  (and  by 
servant)  it  is  proper  that  these 
things  should  be  entitled  happi- 
ness. And  further,  for  the  more 
complete  attainment  of  this  ob« 
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of  duty,  that  (benevolence)  is 
chaff,  (which  is  contracted)  with 
a  friend,  a  companion,  a  kins- 
man,  or  an  associate,  and  is  to 
be  reprehended.  In  such  and 
such  manner  this  is  to  be  done ; 
this  is  'good  ;  with  these  means 
let  a  man  seek  Swarga,  this  is  to 
be  done,  by  these  means  it  is 
to  be  done,  as  by  them  Swarga 
has  been  gained. 


ject,  secret  charity  is  most  suit- 
able : — yea,  there  is  no  alms 
and  no  loving  kindness  compar- 
able with  the  alms  of  religion, 
and  the  loving  kindness  of  re- 
ligion, which  ought  verily  to  be 
upheld  alike  by  the  friend,  by 
the  good-hearted,  by  kinsman 
and  neighbour,  in  the  entire 
fulfilment  of  pleasing  duties. 

"  This  is  what  is  to  be  done : 
this  is  what  is  good.  With 
those  things  let  each  man  pro- 
pitiate heaven.  And  how  much 
ought  (not)  to  be  done  in  order 
to  the  propitiation  of  heaven  ?  *' 


TABLET  X. 


Frof,  WiUovCi  Tranzlaiion, 

The  beloved  of  the  gods,  the 
Prince  Piyadasi,  does  not  esteem 
glory  and  fame  as  of  great 
value,  and  besides  for  a  long 
time  it  has  been  my  fame  and 
that  of  my  people,  that  the  ob- 
servance of  moral  duty  and  the 
service  of  the  virtuous  should 
be  practised,  for  this  is  to  be 
done.  This  is  the  fame  that  the 
beloved  of  the  gods  desires,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  beloved  of  the 
gods  excels,  (he  holds)  all  such 
reputation  as  no  real  reputation, 
but  such  as  may  be  that  of  the 
unrighteous,  pain  and  chaff;  for 
it  may  be  acquired  by  crafty 
and  unworthy  persons,  and  by 
whatever  further  effort  it  is  ac- 
quired, it  is  worthless  and  a 
tource  of  pain. 


Mr  Frinsep^s  Transla/ion. 

"  The  heaven-beloved  King 
Pitadjlsi  doth  not  deem  that 
glory  and  reputation  (are)  the 
things  of  chief  importance  ;  on 
the  contrary  (only  for  the  pre- 
vention of  sin)  and  for  enforcing 
conformity  among  a  people 
praiseworthy  for  following  the 
four  rules  of  virtue,  and  pious, 
doth  the  heaven-beloved  King 
PiTADASi  desire  glory  and  re- 
putation in  this  w^orld,  and 
whatsoever  the  heaven-beloved 
King  PiTADASl  chiefly  display- 
eth  heroism  in  obtaining,  that 
is  all  (connected  with)  the  other 
world. 

"  For  in  everything  con- 
nected with  his  immortdlity, 
there  is  as  regards  mortal  things 
in  general  discredit  ?    Let  this 
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be  discrimiDatedwitb  encourage- 
ment or  with  abandonment, 
with  honour  or  with  the  most 
respectful  force,  and  every  diflS- 
culty  connected  with  futurity 
shall  with  equal  reverence  be 
vanquished." 


TABLET  XT. 


J^rof,  Wihon*s  Iranslation, 

Thus  says  the  beloved  of  the 
gods  King  Priyadasi :  There  is 
no  gift  like  the  gift  of  virtue, 
whether  it  be  the  praise  of  vir- 
tue, the  apportionment  of  virtue, 
or  relationship  of  virtue.  This 
(gift)  is  the  cherishing  of  slaves 
and  dependents,  pious  devotion 
to  mother  and  father,  generous 
gifts  to  friends  and  kinsmen, 
Brahmanas  and  Sramanas :  and 
the  non-injury  of  living  beings  is 
good.  In  this  manner,  it  is  to 
be  lived  by  father  and  son,  and 
brother,  and  friend,  and  friend's 
friend  (?),  and  by  a  master  (of 
slaves),  and  by  neighbours.  This 
is  good,  this  is  to  be  practised, 
and  thus  having  acted,  there  is 
happiness  in  worldly  existence, 
and  hereafter  great  holiness  is 
obtained  by  this  gift  of  virtue. 


Mr  Frimep^s  Translation. 

"  Thus  spake  Pitadasi,  the 
king  beloved  of  the  gods ! — 

^'  There  is  no  such  charity  as 
the  charity  which  springeth  from 
virtue,— (which  is)  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  virtue,  the  inherit- 
ance of  virtue,  the  close  union 
with  virtue!  And  in  these 
maxims  it  is  manifested : — 
*  kindness  towards  servants  and 
hirelings;  towards  mother  and 
father,  dutiful  service  is  proper: 
towards  a  friend's  offspring,  to 
kindred  in  general,  to  Brahmans 
and  Sramans,  almsgiving  is  pro- 
per :  avoiding  the  destruction 
of  animal  life  is  proper.' 

"  And  this  (saying)  should 
be  equally  repeated  by  father 
and  son,  (P)  by  the  hireling, 
and  even  so  by  neighbours  in 
general ! 

"  This  is  excellent — and  this 
is  what  ought  to  be  done ! 

''And  whoso  doeth  thus  is 
blessed  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world:  and  in  the  next  world 
endless  moral  merit  resulteth 
from  such  religious  charity." 
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TABLET  XII. 


Troj,  WiUorCz  Translation. 

The  beloved  of  the  gods  King 
Priyadasi,  honours  all  forms  of 
religious  faith,  whether  pro- 
fessed by  ascetics  or  house- 
bolders  ;  he  honours  them  with 
gifts  and  with  manifold  kinds  of 
reverence  p  but  the  beloved  of 
the  gods  considers  no  gift  or 
honour  so  much  as  the  increase 
of  the  substance  (of  religion) : 
his  encouragement  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  substance  of  all 
religious  belief  is  mani  fold.  But' 
the  root  of  his  (encouragement) 
is  this :  reverence  for  one's  own 
faith,  and  no  reviling  nor  injury 
of  that  of  others.  Let  the 
reverence  be  shown  in  such  and 
such  a  manner  as  is  suited  to 
the  difference  of  belief;  as  when 
it  is  done  in  that  manner  it 
augments  our  own  faith  and 
benefits  that  of  others.  Who 
ever  acts  otherwise  injures  his 
own  religion  and  wrongs  that  of 
others,  for  ^e  who  in  some  way 
honours  his  own  religion  and 
reviles  that  of  others,  saying, 
having  extended  to  all  our  own 
belief,  let  us  make  it  famous,  he 
who  does  this  throws  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  his  own  religion  : 
this,  his  conduct,  cannot  be 
right.  The  duty  of  a  person 
consists  in  respect  and  service 
of  others*     Such  is  the  wish  of 


Mr  Prinsep^s  Translation. 

**  The  heaven-beloved  King 
PiTADASi  propitiateth  all  unbe- 
lievers, both  of  the  ascetic  and 
of  the  domestic  classes  ;  by  cha- 
ritable offerings,  and  by  every 
species  of  puja  doth  he  (strive 
to)  propitiate  them.  Not  that 
the  beloved  of  the  gods  deemeth 
offerings  or  prayers  to  be  of  the 
same  (value)  with  true  glory. 
The  promotion  of  his  own  salva- 
tion promoted  in  many  ways, 
the  salvation  of  all  unbelievers 

of  which  indeed  this 

is  the  root,  and  the  whole  sub- 
stance. 

'*  Again,  the  propitiation  of 
the  converted  heretic,  and  the 
reproof  of  the  unconverted  he- 
retic must  not  be  (effected)  by 
harsh  treatment :  but  let  those 
who  enter  into  discussion  (con- 
ciliate them)  by  restraint  of 
their  own  passions,  and  by  their 
mild  address.  By  such  and  such 
conciliatory  demeanour  shall 
even  the  unconverted  heretics 
be  propitiated.  And  such  con- 
duct increaseth  the  number  of 
converted  heretics,  while  it  dis- 
poseth  of  the  unconverted  here- 
tic, and  effecteth  a  revolution  of 
opinion  in  him.  And  (he)  en- 
courageth  the  converted  heretic, 
while  he  disposeth  completely  of 
the  unconverted  heretic,  whoso- 
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tbe  belored  of  tlie  gods  ;  for  in 
all  forms  of  religion  there  may 
be  manj  scriptures  (Sutras)  and 
many  bolj  texts  which  are  to 
be  thereafter  followed  through 
my  protection.  The  beloved  of 
the  gods  considers  no  gift  or 
reverence  to  be  equal  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  essence  of  religion ; 
and  as  this  is  the  object  of  all 
religions,  with  a  view  to  its  dis- 
semination, superintendents  of 
moral  duty  as  well  as  over  wo- 
men, and  officers  of  compassion 
as  well  as  other  officers  (are 
appointed),  and  the  fruit  of  this 
(regulation)  will  be  the  aug- 
mentation of  our  own  faith,  and 
the  lustre  of  moral  duty. 


ever  propitiateth  the  converted 
heretic,  or  reproveth  the  uncon- 
verted heretic,  by  the  pecuniary 
support  of  the  converted  heretic. 
And  whoso,  again,  doth  so,  he 
purifieth  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  the  heretic;  and  of 
himself  such  an  act  is  his  very 
breath,  and  his  well-being. 

"  Moreover,  *  hear  ye  the 
religion  of  the  faithful  and 
attend  thereto : '  even  such  is 
the  desire,  the  act,  the  hope  of 
the  beloved  of  the  gods,  that  all 
unbelievers  may  speedily  be 
purified,  and  brought  into  con- 
tentment speedily. 

"  Furthermore  from  place  to 
place  this  most  gracious  senti- 
ment should  be  repeated  :  *  The 
beloved  of  the  gods  doth  not 
esteem  either  charitable  offering 
or  puja,  as  comparable  with 
true  glory.  The  increase  of 
blessing  to  himself  is  as  much 
(importance)  to  all  uubelie vers.' 

"  Por  this  purpose  have  been 
spread  abroad  ministers  of  re- 
ligion possessing  fortitude  of 
mind,  and  practices  of  every 
virtue :  may  the  various  con- 
gregations co-operate  (with 
them)  for  the  accomplishment 
thereof.  For  the  increase  of 
converts  is  indeed  the  lustre  of 
religion." 


TABLET  XIIT. 

Mr  Prinsep^s  Translation. 

" Whose  equality,  and  exertion  towards  that  object,  exceed- 
ing activity,  judicious  conduct afterwards  in  the  Kalinga 
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provinces  not  to  be  obtained  by  wealth the  decline  of 

religion,  murder,  and  death,  and  unrestrained  license  of  mankind ; 
when  flourished  the  (precious  maxims)  oi  Devdaampiyo,  comprising 
the  essence  of  learning  and  of  science  ;^-dutiful  service  to  mother 
and  father;  dutiful  service  to  spiritual  teachers;  the  love  of 
friend  and  child ;  (charity)  to  kinsfolk,  to  servants  (to  Brahmans 
and  Sramans,  ^c,  which)  cleanse  away  the  calamities  of  genera- 
tions :  further  also  in  these  things  unceasing  perseverance  is  fame. 
There  is  not  in  either  class  of  the  heretics  of  men,  not,  so  to  say, 
a  procedure  marked  by  such  grace, .,..,.  nor  so  glorious  nor 
friendly,  nor  even  so  extremely  liberHl,as  Devinampiyd's  injunction 

for  the  non-injury,  and  content  of  living  creatures and 

the  Greek  King  besides,  by  whom  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  Ptole- 

MAios  and  Aktioo90s,(?)  and  M^gas, '  both  here  and 

in  foreign  (countries),  everywhere  the  religious  ordinances  of 
Devdnampiyo  effect  conversion,  wherever  they  go ; con- 
quest is  of  every  description ;  but  further  the  conquest  which 
bringeth  joy  springing  from  pleasant  emotions,  becometh  joy 
itself :  the  victory  of  virtue  is  happiness  :  the  victory  of  happiness 
is  not  to  be  overcome,  that  which  essentially  possesses  a  pledge  of 
happiness, — such  victory  is  desired  in  things  of  this  world  and 
things  of  the  next  world ! 

"  And  this  place  is  nomed  the  White  ExiEfhakt,  conferring 
pleasure  on  all  the  world/' 


TABLET  XIV, 

Mr  Prinsep^s  Translation^ 

^'  This  religious  edict  is  caused  to  be  written  by  the  heaven- 
beloved  king  Piyadasi*  It  is  (partly)  (written)  with  abridgment ; 
it  is  (partly)  with  ordinary  extent ;  and  it  is  (partly)  with  am- 
plification :  not  incoherent  (or  disjointed),  but  throughout  con- 
tinuous (and  united),  it  is  powerful  in  overcoming  the  wise ;  and 
it  is  much  written  and  caused  to  be  written,  yet  it  is  always  but 
the  same  thing  repeated  over  and  over  again.  For  the  persuasive 
eloquence  which  is  lavished  on  each  separate  subject  shall  man 
the  rather  render  obedience  thereimto  I 

"  Furthermore,  at  one  time  even  unto  the  conclusion  is  this 
written,  incomparable  in  manner,  and  conformable  with  the  copy, 
\j  Eelachepu,  the  scribe  and  pandit." 
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Translation  of  the  Shahra  Insoription,  hi/  Professor  Wilson, 

Fiyadasi,  the  King,  to  the  venerable  Assembly  of  Magadha, 
commands  the  infliction  of  little  pain  and  indulgence  to  animals. 

It  is  verily,  however,  I  proclaim,  to  what  extent  my  respect 
and  favour  (are  placed)  in  Buddha,  and  in  the  Law,  and  in  the 
Assembly. 

"Whatsoever  (words)  have  been  spoken  by  the  divine  Buddha, 
they  have  all  been  well  said,  and  in  them  verily  I  declare  that 
capability  of  proof  is  discovered;  so  that  the  pure  law  (which 
they  teach)  will  be  of  long  duration,  as  far  as  I  am  worthy  (of 
being  obeyed). 

I'or  these  I  declare  are  the  precepts  of  the  Law  of  the  prin- 
ciple discipline  (Vinaya),  having  overcome  the  oppressions  of  the 
Aryas  an4  future  perils,  (and  refuted)  the  songs  of  the  Munis,  the 
Sutras  of  the  Munis,  (the  practices)  of  inferior  ascetics,  the 
censure  of  a  light  world,  and  (all)  false  doctrines. 

These  things,  as  declared  by  the  divine  Buddha,  I  proclaim, 
and  I  desire  them  to  be  regarded  as  the  precepts  of  the  Law. 

And  that  as  many  as  there  may  be,  male  and  female  mendi- 
cants, may  hear  and  observe  them,  as  well  also  as  male  and  female 
followers  (of  the  laity). 

These  things  I  affirm,  and  have  caused  this  to  be  written  (to 
make  known  to  you)  that  such  will  be  my  intention. 


APPENDIX  11. 

BUDDHIST  CHRONICLES. 

The  Buddhist  Chronicle^  known  as  the  Mah&wanso, 
comprises  all  the  historical  data  at  present  available  respect- 
ing the  ancient  kingdom  of  Magadha,  excepting  what  has 
been  deduced  from  Greek  writers.  It  is  prefaced  by  some 
genealogical  matter,  which  is  apparently  of  small  importance. 
It  really  commences  with  the  accepted  date  of  the  death  of 
Gotama  Buddha  in  B.C.  543  ;  and  is  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
as  far  as  Magadha  is  concerned,  at  the  death  of  Asoka  in  B.C. 
288.^  According  to  tradition,  the  chronicles  of  Magadha, 
together  with  the  Buddhist  scriptures  generally,  were  carried 
from  Magadha  to  Ceylon  about  three  centuries  before  Christ, 
by  Mahinda,  the  son  of  Asoka,  and  were  translated  by  him 
from  Pali  into  Singhalese.  Seven  centuries  afterwards, 
namely,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Mahan&ma^ 
an  uncle  of  the  reigning  king  of  Ceylon,  compiled  the 
Mah&wanso,  or  "  great  genealogies,"  from  the  materials  then 
in  existence,  which  may  have  included  those  brought  by 
Mahinda.  About  the  same  time  Buddaghosa^  a  Buddhist 
monk  of  Burma,  proceeded  to  Ceylon,  and  procured  copies  of 
the  Buddhist  chronicle  and  scriptures,  and  carried  them  back 
to  his  own  country.*     The  subject  matter  of  the  chronicles 

'  This  is  tbe  date  fixed  in  the  Mah&wanso  calculating  from  the  era  com- 
mencing with  the  death  of  G6tama.  Some  scholars  have  assumed  that  there  is  a 
mistake  of  sixty  years,  because  it  was  not  Asoka  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Alexander  of  Hacedon,  but  Chandrag^pta  (i.  e.  Sandrokottos]  the  grandfather  of 
Asoka.  As,  however,  it  is  just  possible  that  Chandragupta  and  Asoka  are  one  and 
the  same  person,  there  seems  no  reason  for  the  forcible  introduction  of  a  period 
of  sixty  years  into  the  chronicle. 

'  The  original  F&li  text  of  the  Mah&wanso,  with  an  English  translation  and 
an  Introductory  Essay,  was  published  by  the  Hon.  George  Tumour.  Quarto. 
Ceylon,  1837.    The  most  important  portion  of  the  commentary  of  Buddhaghosa 
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compiled  by  Mah&n&ma  and  Buddhaghosa  are  nearly  identi- 
cal. There  may  be  some  slight  discrepancies  as  regards  the 
dates  of  particular  reigns,  but  in  all  essentials  the  story  is 
the  same. 

The  century  in  which  Mah&n&ma  and  Buddhaghosa  com- 
piled their  chronicles  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
history  of  Buddhism.  The  great  expansion  of  Buddhism  in 
the  reign  of  Asoka  and  his  successors  had  been  followed  by  a 
re-action.  Whilst  Buddhaghosa  was  proceeding  from  Burma 
to  Ceylon,  Fah-Hian  and  other  pilgrims  were  making  their 
way  from  China  to  India  to  collect  similar  copies  of  the 
sacred  books  for  the  edification  of  the  Chinese.  It  may 
therefore  be  inferred  that  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian 
era  the  spirit  of  reform  was  abroad  in  the  Buddhist  world, 
having  for  its  object  the  re-establishment  of  a  purer  doctrine 
and  discipline  by  a  reference  to  more  authentic  copies  of  the 
law. 

As  regards  the  sacred  books  or  scriptures  of  the  Bud- 
dhists, some  information  has  already  been  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  notes,  but  it  may  be  convenient,  for  the  sake  of  refer- 
ence, to  briefly  indicate  their  character  in  the  present  place. 
The  canon  of  the  Buddhists  is  known  as  the  Tri-pitaka,  or 
three  baskets.  The  first  basket  contains  the  books  on  Yinaya, 
or  discipline.  The  second  basket  contains  the  Sutras  or  dis- 
courses of  Buddha,  which  comprise  both  religioii  and  morality, 
and  are  called  Dharma,  or  the  law.  The  third  basket  com- 
prises Buddhist  metaphysics,  and  is  known  as  Abidharma,  or 
by-law. 

The  Buddhist  chronicles,  which  form  more  immediately 
the  subject  of  the  present  essay,  may  be  considered  under 
three  heads,  namely :  the  reign  of  Asoka ;  the  three  Synods  ; 
and  the  chronicles  of  Magadha  generally  from  the  death  of 
Gotama  Buddha  to  the  death  of  Asoka. 

is  incorporated  in  the  "  Life  or  Legend  of  Gandama/*  by  Bishop  Bigandet. 
Kangoon,  1866.  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  reyiewcd  the  literary  history  of  these 
chronicles  in  **  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop/'  vol.  i. ;  and  in  his  Introduction 
to  Buddhaghosa's  Parables.  The  object  of  the  present  essay  is  simply  to  ascertain 
by  a  critical  analysis  how  far  the  data  embodied  in  the  chronicle  may  be  regarded 
as  historical. 
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L    REIGX  OF  ASOKA,  b.c.  325  to  288. 

The  most  salient  portion  of  the  Buddhist  chronicles  is 
tliat  which  refers  to  the  reign  of  Asoka.  Indeed  if  there  is 
any  period  respecting  which  a  Buddhist  annalist  would  be 
desirous  of  furnishing  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  details, 
it  would  be  the  reign  of  this  particular  sovereign.  Asoka 
was  the  reputed  grandson  of  Sandrokottos  or  Chandragupta. 
He  was  the  hero  saint  of  Buddhist  tradition.^  He  is  gener- 
ally identified  with  Raja  Priyadarsi,  and  this  identification 
may  be  accepted,  for  the  measures  which  are  recorded  in  the 
chronicles  bear  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  those  which  were 
promulgated  in  the  edicts.  So  far,  then,  the  monkish  com- 
piler must  have  been  familiar  with  the  leading  events  recorded 
in  the  edicts.  Consequently  a  comparison  of  the  chron- 
icles with  the  edicts  ought  to  dispose  of  their  claim  to  be 
believed. 

The  most  striking  event  in  the  edicts,  and  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  preserved  in  tradition,  was  the  proclamation 
against  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  or  sacrifice.  It 
afiected  the  daily  lives  and  established  usages  of  millionsj 
whilst  it  was  attended  with  a  pomp  and  ceremony  which  were 
calculated  to  create  a  lasting  impression.  But  the  episode 
of  the  death  of  Gotama  Buddha  from  eating  too  much  roast 
pork,  plainly  indicates  that  in  the  age  in  which  the  Bud- 
dhist scriptures  were  compiled  such  an  authoritative  prohibi- 
tion as  that  involved  in  the  great  proclamation  would  be 
regarded  with  disfavour ;  and  that  attempts  would  be  made 
to  weaken  its  force,  or  disguise  it  altogether.*  Accordingly 
the  compiler  of  the  Buddhist  chronicle  refers  to  the  pro- 
clamation recorded  in  the  edict,  but  ascribes  it  to  another 
and  a  very  difierent  origin.  Asoka,  it  is  said,  had  ordered 
eighty-four  thousand  vih&ras  or  monasteries  to  be  constructed 

*  The  term  "reputed  grandson"  is  here  used  advisedly.  It  will  appear  here- 
after that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  names  Sandrokottos  and  Asoka  are 
applied  to  the  same  individual. 

*  See  antf,  page  142. 
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as  a  memorial  of  Gotama  Buddha^s  sermons,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  the  same  in  number.  After  three  years  these 
viharas  were  all  completed  at  the  same  time  ;  and  despatches 
were  received  by  the  Rajas  on  the  same  day  from  eighty- four 
thousand  difiFerent  cities,  on  announcing  the  happy  consum- 
mation. Asoka  is  said  to  have  been  so  overjoyed  at  these 
glad  tidings  that  he  at  once  proclaimed  a  great  festival 
throughout  the  empire,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  pomp  and  rejoicings,  and  at  which  the  people 
were  to  present  alms  and  offerings  to  the  priesthood  to  the 
utmost  of  their  means.^  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this 
legend  may  be  referred  to  Asoka.  A  description  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  field  of  happiness  at  Praydga  seems  to  have 
been  grafted  on  to  the  myth  ;  *  and  the  whole  account  is  so 
confused  and  garbled  as  to  be  utterly  unreliable. 

Another  important  edict  was  the  one  which  provided 
medical  attendance  for  all  sick  persons  and  animals.  This 
again  has  been  manipulated  into  a  pious  fable  by  the  priestly 
selfishness  of  the  compiler.  Asoka  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
formed that  a  holy  monk  had  died  from  lack  of  medicine. 
In  his  deep  sorrow  he  caused  four  great  reservoirs  to  be  con- 
structed, one  at  each  of  the  four  gates  of  the  city ;  and 
ordered  them  to  be  filled  with  medicine,  saying: — "Let 
medicines  be  furnished  every  day  for  the  priesthood." '  Here 
again  the  legend  is  so  monstrous,  that  it  may  be  dismissed 
without  any  further  consideration. 

The  most  interesting  event,  however,  to  the  modern 
reader  is  a  statement  in  the  Buddhist  chronicles  that  Asoka 
sent  out  numerous  missionary  monks  to  preach  the  religion 
of  Buddha  to  the  surrounding  countries ;  and  it  is  a  relief 
to  find  a  legend  which  bears  an  element  of  authenticity. 
Indeed  this  reference  to  Buddhist  missionary  operations 
approximates  more  nearly  to  the  truth  than  any  other  which 
is  recorded  in  these  annals.  The  names  of  the  missionaries 
are  given,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  them,  as  they 
would   convey  no  ideas,  nor  awaken  any  associations,  and 

*  Compare  Mah&transo,  chap.  ▼.  •  See  anUf  page  276. 

^  Mah&wanso,  chap,  v.,  page  37. 
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they  moreover  bear  an  appearance  of  being  mythical.  The 
countries  to  which  they  were  sent,  however,  are  distinctly 
specified,  and  are  more  authentic.  They  include  Cashmere, 
Bajpootana,  Maharashtra,  the  Grseco-Bactrian  empire  of 
Antiochus  in  the  north-west,  the  Thibetan  or  Himalayan 
region,  the  eastern  or  golden  peninsula  comprehending 
Burma  and  Siam,  and  the  remote  island  of  Ceylon.  These 
missionary  operations  are  said  to  have  been  very  successful, 
especially  amongst  the  N&ga  people ;  and  the  number  of 
converts  are  given,  who  are  divided  into  the  two  classes  of 
laity  and  priesthood.'  To  crown  all,  the  relics  of  two  of  the 
missionaries  who  laboured  in  the  Himalayan  region  have 
been  found  by  General  Cunningham  in  a  Buddhist  iope  at 
Sanchi,  enshrined  in  a  casket  which  bears  their  names.* 
Other  data  might  be  quoted  from  perfectly  independent 
sources  to  prove  that  these  missions  were  actually  under- 
taken. 

Unfortunately  the  religious  opinions  of  Asoka  are  grossly 
perverted  in  the  Buddhist  chronicles.  The  tolerant  Eaja  of 
the  edicts,  who  propitiated  both  Brdhmans  and  Sr&mans  in 
order  to  reconcile  them  to  the  spread  of  Dharma,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  chronicles  as  the  bitter  persecutor  of  the 
Br&hmans,  and  the  liberal  patron  of  the  Srdmans.  Accord- 
ing to  the  chronicles,  Asoka  was  originally  a  follower  of  the 
Brahmanical  religion.  Like  his  reputed  father  Vindusara, 
he  maintained  sixty  thousand  Brdhmans,  and  gave  them  daily 
doles  of  food  at  his  palace.  Subsequently  he  turned  them 
adrift,  and  entertained  sixty  thousand  Buddhists  in  their 
room.  The  discarded  Br&hmans  disguised  themselves  as 
Buddhists  monks,  and  obtained  admission  into  the  Buddhist 
vih&ras.  Here,  however,  they  spread  so  much  heresy,  that 
the  Buddhist  monks  refused  to  perform  their  religious  cere- 
monies in  the  company  of  such  heretics.  An  antagonism 
thus  arose  between  the  Brdhman  and  Buddhist  priests  which 


^  Mah&wanso,  chap.  xii. 

>  Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  119,  ef  teq,  Kelics,  however,  arc  not  generally  admitted  as 
proof  in  this  sceptical  age  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  relics  of  the 
Himalayan  missionaries  were  not  fabricated  in  a  later  age  of  intense  monasticism. 
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Asoka  tried  to  suppress.     He  sent  his  ministei 

dispute ;  but  this  led  to  a  serious  fray.     The  mi 

the  Buddhist  monks  to  resume  their  religious 

when  they  refused,  he  drew  his  sword  and  sevei 

men  were  slain. 

This  account  demands  careful  consideration 

element  of  historical  truth  even  in  the  distortio 

The  edicts  prove  that  Asoka  was  no  persecutor 

mans ;  but  they  also  prove  that  he  was  no  friei 

the  priestly  orders.     The  incident  recorded  in 

respecting  the  action  of  his  minister  thus  seei 

serious  collision  between  the  Eaja  and  the  prie 

ally,  which  is  hushed   up  by  the  monkish  cl 

blame  is  thrown  upon  the  "  ignorant ,  ministi 

misunderstood  the  orders  of  the  sovereign,  anc 

to  suppress  the  quarrel  by  force  of  arms,  whe 

expected  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  confl 

Asoka  is  said  to  have  been  in  an  agony  of  terr< 

in  the  slaughter  of  priests ;  but   to   have   be 

relieved  by  a  holy  monk,  who  assured  him  tha 

legious  murders  had  been  committed  without 

he  had  committed  no  sin.     The  story  thus  beai 

blunce   to  that   of  Thomas   a  Becket;  and   t] 

Asoka  may  be  likened  to  that  of  Henry  11.^^ 


^®  Mab&wanso,  chap.  t. 

Further  light  will  be  thrown  hereafter  upon  this  incident 
of  the  tradition  of  the  third  synod.  There  is  a  difficulty^  howe^ 
the  true  period  when  the  sectarian  differences  between  t 
Bividhiats  found  expression  in  a  violent  antagonbm.  The  Gre 
indicate  sach  an  opposition,  and  do  not  blame  the  Br&hman 
opponents.  (Compare  Strabo,  India,  sects.  59,  70.)  The  phi 
opposed  to  the  Br&Umans,  were  called  Pramnaj.  These  Pran 
tioUB  people  fond  of  argument.  They  ridiculed  the  Br&hma 
fools  for  occupying  themselves  with  physiology  and  astronomy 
the  mountains  wore  deer-skins,  and  curried  scrips  filled  with  ro 
professed  to  practise  medicine  by  means  of  incantations,  charm 

The  Buddhist  monks  in  Burma  do  not  appear  to  practise  u 
deed  is  contrary  to  their  religion.  Bat  there  are  Br&hmans  wh 
and  these  men  were  often  consulted  by  the  king  of  Burma.  P 
of  the  mountains  were  a  tribe  now  extinct  of  medical  Sramans 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  religious  antagonism  between  Br&hi 
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II.  THE  THREE  SYNODS. 

The  Buddhist  chroniclea  of  the  Rajas  of  Magadha  are  not 
confined  to  the  reign  of  Asoka.  They  profess  to  furnish 
historical  data  of  the  whole  period  from  the  death  of  Buddha 
to  the  death  of  Asoka«  that  is,  from  B.C.  543  to  288,  compris- 
ing an  interval  of  255  years."  Their  peculiar  character  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  so-called  annals  mainly  refer 
to  three  leading  events,  known  as  the  three  Synods  or  Con- 
vocations of  Buddhist  priests.  These  Synods  are  of  small 
interest  in  dealing  with  political  history,  but  they  are  re- 
garded as  of  paramount  importance  in  connection  with 
religious  history.  They  are  alleged  to  have  been  convened 
at  different  intervals  in  order  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  canon  of  Buddhist  scriptures,  and  check  the  efforts  of 
heretics  and  schismatics  to  deviate  from  such  authority.  The 
annals  are  thus  subordinate  to  the  Synods,  and  are  little 
better  than  framework  by  which  the  Synods  are  placed  in 
chronological  order.  The  first  Synod  was  held  in  the  year 
after  Buddha's  death,  when  Ajata-satru  the  parricide  was 
Raja  of  Magadha.  The  second  Synod  was  held  exactly  one 
hundred  years  afterwards,  when  a  Raja  named  £al- Asoka 
was  reigning  over  Magadha.  The  third  Synod  was  held  in 
B.C.  309,  or  234  years  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  when  the 
celebrated  Asoka  was  Raja  of  Magadha.  Accordingly  it  may 
be  advisable  in  the  first  instance  to  review  the  traditionary 
history  of  these  Synods ;  and  then  to  ascertain  if  any  reliable 
data  can  be  drawn  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
chronicles. 

The  first   Synod  is   thus  described: — "When   Gotama 


in  the  edicts,  nor  in  the  Hindt^i  drama ;  hut,  as  already  shown,  it  finds  expression 
in  the  Hindii  epics,  as  well  as  in  the  Buddhist  chronicles.  It  probablj  reached  a 
climax  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

^1  The  Buddhist  chronicles  follow  the  Buddhist  era,  which  eommenees  with 
the  year  of  Buddha's  death.  In  the  text  it  is  adjusted  to  the  Christian  era ;  hut 
it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  whole  chronology  prior  to  the  reign  of  Asoka  ia 
wholly  unreliable. 
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Buddha  had  entered  Nirv&na>  Kasyapathe  Br&hman  hastened 
to  the  fipot>  and  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies^  and  distri- 
buted the  relies."  At  this  time  Kasjapa  heard  an  aged  monk 
rejoicing  oyer  the  departure  of  Gotama^  because  henceforth 
the  priesthood  woidd  cease  to  be  troubled  as  to  what  was 
allowable  and  what  was  not  allowable.  Kasyapa  was  shocked 
at  this  disaffection,  and  determined  to  stop  its  further  progress 
by  holding  a  Convocation  in  the  city  of  Eajagriha.  Accord- 
ingly he  selected  five  hundred  monks  to  assemble  together  at 
the  next  religious  season ;"  and  he  also  chose  two  disciples 
who  were  to  declare  before  the  whole  Convocation  what  was 
Vinaya,'  and  what  was  Dharma." 

''And  it  was  told  to  Ajata-satru  that  the  Convocation 
would  be  held  at  Bajagriha.  So  he  built  a  splendid  hall,  and 
laid  down  five  hundred  carpets  for  the  monks ;  and  he  set  up 
a  throne  on  one  side  for  the  high  priest  Kasyapa,  and  a 
pulpit  in  the  centre  for  the  two  disciples  to  occupy  in  turn. 
When  all  had  taken  their  seats  Up&li  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  was  questioned  by  Kasyapa  as  to  the  Yinaya,  precept  by 

^'  This  has  been  already  related.    See  anU,  page  143,  noU. 

>'  The  religious  season  has  been  called  the  Buddhist  Lent.  It  lasted  during 
the  rains. 

H  xhe  terms  Vinaya  and  Bbarma  are  the  key  to  Buddhism.  Tinaya  was  the 
religion  of  the  priesthood ;  Bharma  was  the  religion  of  the  masses  or  laity. 
Vinaya  was  supposed  to  comprise  the  precepts  of  monastic  discipline  which 
Bud^a  imparted  to  his  disciples*  Dharma  was  supposed  to  comprise  the  sermons 
or  discourses  which  Buddha  preached  to  the  multitude,  and  which  are  known  as 
Butras.  Thus  the  religion  of  the  heart,  which  Baja  Priyadarsi  promulgated  by 
means  of  his  edicts,  was  known  as  Dharma.  'Whether  the  edicts  were  the  result 
of  the  discourses,  or  the  so-called  discourses  were  a  further  development  of  the 
edicts,  must  be  a  yexed  question. 

In  modem  Buddhism  Dharma  means  something  more  than  the  religion  of  the 
laity.  A  number  of  metaphysical  discourses  and  speculations  are  added  under  the 
name  of  Abidhorma.  Accordingly  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  is 
known  as  the  Tri-pitaka,  or  three  baskets.  It  comprises  the  three  classes  of 
documents  '.—(l)  The  Vinaya,  or  rules  of  discipline.  (2)  The  Sutras,  or  religious 
discourses  of  Buddha.  (3)  The  Abidharma,  or  metaphysics  and  philosophy. 
The  Abidharma  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mah&wanso,  and  was  doubtless  a  later 
composition.   The  Buddhist  monks  explain  that  Abidharma  is  a  part  of  Dharma. 

It  is  stated  in  the  chronicle  that  Up&li  recited  the  Vinaya,  or  rather  replied  to 

all  the  questions  of  Kasyspa  respecting  it.    In  like  msnner  Ananda  replied  to 

the  questions  respecting  Dharma.    Both  Up&li  and  Ananda  were  disciples  of 

Buddha  during  his  life-time,  and  are  supposed  to  hare  known  his  teachings  by 

heart. 

81 
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precept.  Meantime  the  assembly  of  fire  hundred  chanted 
the  Yinaya,  passage  by  passage,  until  they  had  learnt  the 
whole.  When  Upali  had  finished  Ananda  took  his  place, 
and  was  questioned  by  Kasyapa  as  to  the  Dharma;  whilst 
the  assembly  chanted  every  passage,  until  they  all  knew  it 
by  heart  as  they  had  known  the  Vinaya.  This  Convocation 
lasted  seven  months,  and  was  then  brought  to  a  close  by 
Kasyapa,  who  declared  that  the  religion  of  Gotama  Buddha 
would  last  five  thousand  years."" 

The  details  of  the  first  Synod  are  certainly  surrounded 
with  an  air  of  unreality.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the 
canon  of  Buddhist  scripture  should  have  been  established  so 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Buddha.  It  seems  still  less 
credible  that  it  should  have  been  accepted  unanimously,  with- 
out opposition  or  controversy  of  any  kind,  by  a  body  of 
Buddhist  monks  who  have  been  notorious  for  their  disputa- 
tious and  wrangling  disposition  from  the  days  of  Megasthenes 
downwards.  The  details  are  not  drawn  from  any  knowledge 
of  public  life,  but  from  the  narrow  and  petty  experiences  of 
the  monastery.  The  assumed  origin  of  the  Synod  is  essenti- 
ally a  monastic  idea.  A  crabbed  old  monk  is  supposed  to 
have  been  impatient  of  priestly  discipline,  and  to  have  pined 
for  some  petty  indulgences  which  were  contrary  to  the  rules. 
The  proceedings  which  followed  are  most  suspicious.  They 
are  strained  and  artificial.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to  any 
Convocation  or  Council,  of  which  any  historical  record  has 
been  preserved.  The  settlement  of  a  canon  of  scriptures  by 
question  and  answer,  whilst  five  hundred  monks  committed 
all  the  texts  to  heart,  is  the  clumsy  invention  of  a  monk  who 
has  played  the  part  of  schoolmaster.  To  this  day  the  Burmese 
boys  in  a  Buddhist  school  learn  their  lessons  in  the  same 
chanting  fashion  as  that  described  in  the  Mahawanso.  It  is 
thus  impossible  to  treat  the  account  of  the  first  Synod  other- 
wise than  as  a  myth,  framed  several  centuries  after  the  death 
of  Buddha,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the  existing  body  of 
Buddhist  scriptures  with  the  highest  authority. 


1^  Mah&wanso,  chap,  iii.,  page  11.  A  profound  belief  in  the  trutb  of  this  pro- 
phecy still  prevails  in  the  world  of  Buddhism, 
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The  details  of  the  second  Synod  are  of  the  same  puerile 
character.  One  hundred  years  after  the  first  Synod,  a  body 
of  monks  claimed  ten  indulgences,  some  of  them  so  absurd 
that  it  is  easier  to  believe  that  they  were  the  invention  of  some 
later  compiler  than  to  accept  them  as  the  actual  basis  of 
a  formidable  heresy.  However,  a  Convocation  of  seven  hun- 
dred monks  is  said  to  have  been  held  in  the  tenth  year  of  a 
Haja  named  Sal  Asoka,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it. 
Ten  thousand  heretic  monks  were  degraded  for  insisting 
on  the  indulgences ;  and  the  whole  canon  of  scriptures  was 
recited  and  chanted  as  before.  Tliis  Sjoiod  lasted  eight 
months.^®  • 

The  third  Synod  was  held  at  the  famous  capital  of  Patali- 
putra,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asoka,  corre- 
sponding to  the  year  B.C.  308  or  309.  It  was  composed  of  a 
thousand  monks,  and  is  said  to  have  lasted  nine  months. 
The  details  are  somewhat  confused,  by  being  mixed  up  with 
the  story  of  the  sixty  thousand  Br&hmans,  who  were  turned 
adrift  by  Asoka.  This  sovereign  is  said  to  have  summoned 
all  the  priests  in  the  universe  to  his  great  pagoda.  There, 
in  association  with  a  holy  monk,  he  interrogated  each  one  in 
turn  ;  those  who  expressed  orthodox  sentiments  were  passed 
on ;  those  who  gave  heretical  replies  were  expelled  from  the 


"  ifuhfiwanso,  chap,  iv.,  page  15.  The  story  of  this  second  Synod  might  have 
passed  over  in  silence,  had  it  not  been  accepted  by  some  modern  writers  as  his- 
torically true.  Its  character  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  account  of  the 
so-called  heresy : — 

**  When  Kal  Asoka  was  Raja  of  Magadha  the  shameless  monks  of  Vaisali 
asserted  that  ten  indulgences  were  lawful.  They  declared  that  a  priest  might 
keep  salt  for  any  length  of  time,  instead  of  for  only  seven  days  as  prescribed  by 
Sfekya  Muni ;  that  he  might  oat  food  after  the  sun  had  gone  down  two  inches,  in- 
steiid  of  eating  nothing  after  noon  as  prescribed  by  Sfikya  Muni ;  that  whilst 
abroad  in  the  villages  he  might  partake  of  indulgences  that  were  forbidden  in  the 
monastery ;  that  he  might  perform  religious  ceremonies  in  his  own  house  instead  of 
being  required  to  do  so  in  the  public  hall ;  that  he  might  commit  any  act  provided 
he  sub»equently  obtained  consent,  whereas  the  cou'^ent  should  always  precede  the 
oct ;  that  he  might  commit  any  forbidden  thing,  provided  that  his  superiors  had 
set  the  example  ;  that  he  might  drink  whey  after  mid-day,  indulge  in  fermented 
toddy,  use  a  seat  covered  with  cloth,  and  rceept  gold  and  silver  as  alms,  although 
all  four  things  had  been  expressly  forbidien."  Comment  upon  such  puerilitieg 
is  wholly  unnecessary.. 
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priesthood.^'  The  third  Synod  of  a  thousand  priests  was 
then  held ;  the  Yinaya  and  Dharma  were  recited  and  chanted 
as  on  previous  occasions ;  and  the  holy  monk  who  presided 
over  the  Convocation  then  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close, 
by  preaching  a  discourse  on  the  means  of  suppressing  doubts 
on  points  of  faith.^^ 

It  was  immediately  after  this  Synod  that  the  missionaries 
were  sent  abroad,  as  already  noticed,  to  preach  the  religion 
of  Buddha. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  these  conceptions 
of  ecclesiastical  Synods.  The  idea  of  holding  a  Synod  for 
free  discussion  is  familiar  to  European  forms  of  thought ; 
although,  as  already  seen,  it  has  never  been  realized  in  the 
lifeless  mode  described  ia  the  Buddhist  chronicles.  The 
Asiatic,  however,  cannot  conceive  of  a  free  discussion  in  re- 
ligious matters.  If  two  parties  dispute  a  question,  one  must 
be  right  and  the  other  wrong ;  and  the  one  who  gains  the 
victory  must  be  universally  accepted,  whilst  the  one  who  is 
defeated  must  be  universally  condemned.  The  Asiatic  can 
only  conceive  of  a  paramount  authority  to  decide  between 
the  two  ;  to  prescribe  what  is  orthodox,  and  to  reject  what  is 
heterodox ;  and  it  is  this  conception  of  an  over-ruling  au- 
thority, so  foreign  to  the  idea  of  a  free  discussion,  which 
finds  expression  in  the  Buddhist  chronicles.  The  Synod  was 
ostensibly  convened  to  settle  the  canon  of  scripture,  and  yet 
there  was  no  discussion.      The  president  ascertained  what 

«  

was  Yinaya  and  what  was  Dharma;  and  the  result  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  whole  Convocation  without  a 
murmur. 

Perhaps  some  clue  to  these  Synods  may  be  found  in  the 
statement  of  Megasthenes  that  king  Sandrokottos  held  a 
Great  Assembly  at  the  commencement  of  every  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  various  measures  that  were  pro- 

« 

'^  These  questions  were  alleged  to  have  been  put  in  a  round-about  way  which 
is  customary  amongst  Asiatics.  The  priests  were  not  directly  asked  respecting 
their  individnal  views,  but  as  to  what  doctrine  was  taught  by  Buddha.  If  they 
asserted  that  Buddha  taught  a  doctrine  which  was  heterodox,  they  were  expelled  ; 
if  they  asserted  that  he  taught  a  doctrine  that  was  orthodox,  they  were  pased  on. 

*'  Mahfiwonso,  chop,  v.,  page  41. 
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posed  for  the  improvement  of  tHe  earth  and  its  productions, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  It  may  also  be  inferred  that 
some  of  the  measures  of  Baja  Priyadarsi,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  medical  establishments,  and  establishment  of 
popular  instruction,  may  have  been  debat.ed  at  these  Assem- 
blies. But  the  monkish  compilers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a 
lazy  and  degenerate  community ;  and  are  thus  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  falsified  the  chronicles  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  the  practical  philanthropy  which  prevailed  in  the 
reign  of  Asoka,  and  of  representing  their  order  as  the  special 
favourites  of  the  pious  and  illustrious  Raja. 


IIL     CHRONICLES   OF  MAGADHA,   b.o.   543   to   288. 

Apart  from  these  so-called  Synods,  the  Buddhist  chro- 
nicles, from  the  death  of  Buddha  in  B.C.  543,  to  the  accession 
of  Asoka  in  B.C.  325,  might  be  dismissed  as  a  monkish  jum- 
ble of  myths  and  names.  In  the  so-called  annals  there  are 
only  five  Rajas  of  Magadha,  who  appear  as  representatives  of 
particular  dynasties ;  and  they  are  the  only  sovereigns  who 
appear  to  have  the  slightest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historic- 
al personages.    Their  names  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Ajata-satru  the  parricide,  who  was  reigning  when 

Buddha  died,  and  also  when  the  first  Synod  was 
held. 

2.  Saisu-naga  the  serpent- worshipper,  and  father  of  that 

Eal  Asoka,  who  was  reigning  when  the  second 
Synod  was  held. 

3.  Nanda  the  freebooter. 

4.  Chandra-gupta  the  cowherd. 

5.  Asoka,  or  Priyadarsi. 

Ajata-satru  is  chiefly  famous  for  having  murdered  his 
father.  Three  Rajas  are  said  to  have  reigned  after  him,  but 
nothing  is  recorded  respecting  them  beyond  the  years  of  their 
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reigns,  and  the  bare  statement  that  each  in  turn  murdered 
his  father.  Thus  a  dynasty  was  created  or  invented  known 
as  the  parricide  dynasty.  In  Buddhist  chronicles  it  occupies 
a  period  of  half  a  century ;  in  reality  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  reign  of  Ajata-satru- repeated  over  and  over  again. 
The  four  next  sovereigns,  who  are  supposed,  more  or  less,  to 
represent  d)Tiasties,  may  be  really  resolved  into  one  man. 
In  the  case  of  the  three  first  the  legitimacy  is  said  to  be 
doubtful.  The  mother  of  each  of  the  three  is  represented 
as  of  dubious  origin,  or  low  caste.  Probably  the  mother  of 
Asoka  would  have  been  degraded  in  the  same  way,  only  that 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  exalt  him  as  a  Buddhist  hero.^ 
Each  of  the  four  Rajas  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  throne 
by  force.  The  Buddhist  chronicle  gives  the  years  of  their 
respective  reigns,  and  also  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  certain 
intermediate  Rajas ;  but  otherwise  the  so-called  annals  of  all 
these  dynasties  are  as  bare  of  real  events  as  the  annals  of  the 
parricides.*^ 

The  Greek  accounts  of  Aggrammes  and  Sandrokottos 
furnish  the  only  clue  to  the  real  history.  According  to  the 
Greek  story  already  related,  Aggrammes  was  reigning  at 
Patali-putra  when  Alexander  invaded  the  Punjab.     He  is  said 


^*  There  is  something  wrong  about  Asoka.  In  the  commentaries  translated  hj 
Mr  Turnour  (see  Introduction  to  the  Mah&wanso)  Asoka  is  said  to  ha7e  been  on 
bad  terms  with  his  father,  Yindusura,  who  was  afraid  of  being  murdered  by  him. 
This  idea  would  bring  Asoka  in  somewhat  close  association  with  Ajata-satru. 

*^  In  the  commentaries  on  the  Buddhist  chronicles,  which  are  translated  in  Mr 
Turnour* 8  Introduction  to  the  Mabawanso,  and  also  in  Bishop  Bigandet's  legt^nd 
of  the  life  of  G6tama  Buddha,  there  are  a  number  of  tedious  myths  relating  to 
some  of  these  Rajas,  wliich  defy  every  attempt  at  interpretation,  and  yet  seem  to 
refer  to  real  revolutions  in  Hindustan.  The  infant  Saisunaga  is  said  to  hare  been 
born  of  a  Yuisali  princess,  who  had  been  carried  away  captive  to  the  city  of  Raja- 
griha,  and  appointed  to  the  post  of  chief  courtesan.  The  babe  was  exposed  out- 
side the  city,  and  preserved  by  a  great  snake  or  N&ga ;  and  then  grew  up  and  became 
Eaja  of  Magadha.  Another  adventurer  named  Nanda  joined  some  free^booters, 
and  became  Eaja  of  Magadha.  Lastly,  Chandragupta  is  said  to  have  been  bora 
of  a  Vaisali  princess,  and  exposed  in  a  cow-pen,  where  the  infant  was  protected  by 
a  bull,  and  brought  up  by  a  cowherd,  and  ultimately  became  Raja  of  Magadha. 
To  complicate  the  matter,  similar  dutails  are  introduced  into  the  Ufe  of  Krishna. 
This  god,  or  hero,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up  as  the  son  of  a  cowherd  named 
Nanda.  Like  Saisunaga,  the  infant  Kriiihna  was  protected  by  the  great  Snake. 
See  ante. 
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to  have  been  an  illegitimate  usurper.     He  was  bom  of  the 
queen,  but  his  father  was  not  the  reigning  Raja,  but  a  barber 
who  was  a  paramour  of  the  queen.     The  reigning  Raja  was 
put  to  death  by  the  barber,  and  Aggrammes  obtained  the  throne. 
This  story  in  its  main  outline  corresponds  with  that  of  Ajata- 
satru.     According  to  the   Buddhist  chronicles,  Ajata-satru 
had  been  instigated  by  the  shaven  priest  Devadatta  to  murder 
his  father  Yimbasara,  Raja   of  Magadha,  and  ascend   the 
throne. '   Thus  Ajata-satru  is  resolved  into  Aggrammes ;  and 
the  amorous  barber  into  the  shaven  priest  Devadatta.     A 
padding  of  two  centuries  is  then  inserted  between  Ajata-satru 
and  Asoka.    .  Its  object  is  unknown,  but  it  is  evident  that  a 
jumble  of  names  of  mythical  Rajas  and  stories  of  mythical 
Synods  has  been  engrafted  in  the  chronicle.^     Thus  Sandro- 
kottos  appears  in  Greek  story  as  having  made  his  appearance 
in  the  Punjab  as  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  and  Aggram- 
mes.    He  is  said  to  have  had  an  interview  with  Alexander, 
but  ultimately  made  his  escape.     Subsequently  he  re-appears 
in  the  Punjab  and  expels  the  Greeks,  and  becomes  Raja  of 
Magadha.     He  is  the  ally  of  the  GrsMo-Bactrian  kings,  and 
husband   of  the  daughter  of  Seleukos  Nikator.     Thus  the 
story  of  Sandrokottos  also  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of 
Asoka.     According  to   the  Buddhist  chronicle,  Asoka  was 
appointed  when  very  young  to  be  governor   or  viceroy  of 
Ujain  in  the  remote  territory  of  Malwa.     Whilst  here  he 
was  ordered  to  subdue  a  revolt  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
Punjab ;  in  other  words,  he  expelled  the  Greeks  from  Taxila. 
He  ultimately  obtained  possession  of  the  Magadha  kingdom, 
but  his  further  proceedings  have  been  perverted  into    reli- 
gious myths.     Curiously  enough  the  Buddhist  chronicle  states 
that  in  his  old  age  he  lost  his  queen,  and  then  raised  her 
attendant,  a  vain  and  malicious  creature,  to  the  dignity  of 
queen  consort.*^   Whether  this  incident  refers  to  the  marriage 

**  The  mythical  character  of  these  two  centuries  is  further  proved  by  the  story 
of  Easyapa,  and  his  preserration  of  the  relics  of  Gotama  Buddha  for  a  period  of 
two  centuries  in  a  brazen  Tih&i-a.  Easyapa  prophesied  that  after  two  centuries  a 
B  ja  would  reign  named  Asoka,  who  would  discover  the  relics.  It  is  evident  from 
the  edicts  that  Asoka  was  not  at  all  likely  to  venerato  relics. — Bigandet. 

22  lyiah&wanso,  ch.  zz.,  page  122. 
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of  Sandrokottos  to  a  Greek  wife  can  only  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture ;  but  if  it  was  Asoka  who  married  the  Ghreek  lady, 
the  event  would  in  all  probability  be  recorded  much  after  the 
&flhion  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Buddhist  chronicle. 

These  details  are  practically  devoid  of  all  value.  It  does 
not  really  affect  the  history  of  India  whether  the^  are  true 
or  whether  they  are  false.  Indeed  they  might  be  cast  aside 
as  worthless,  did  they  not  prove,  once  and  for  all,  that  Bud- 
dhist and  Brahmanical  traditions,  whether  related  in  Sanskrit 
Puranas  or  P&li  chronicles,  are  alike  unauthentic  and  unre- 
liable. The  salient  points  in  the  Buddhist  chronicles  have 
now  been  tested  by  the  impartial  and  contemporary  authority 
of  Greek  writers,  and  by  what  appear  to  be  contemporary 
inscriptions ;  and  the  result  renders  it  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  chronicles  have  been  &lsified  by  the  unknown  com- 
pilers beyond  all  hope  of  redemption.  The  Br&hmans  have 
only  completed  what  the  Buddhists  began,  and  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  for  all  historical  purposes  the  Sanskrit 
Pur&nas  are  more  wild  and  extravagant  than  even  the  P&li 
chronicles.  Thus  Buddhists  and  Br&hmans  have  done  their 
best  to  blot  out  the^temains  of  the  past  for  the  sole  and 
selfish  purpose  of  aggrandizing  themselves ;  and  by  so  doing 
they  have  justly  earned  the  reputation  of  being  more  un- 
scrupulous in  the  perversion  of  the  annals  of  their  empire, 
than  any  other  body  of  literati  which  have  been  represented 
in  historical  times. 
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Aborigines  —  see  Kolarians ;  Tarious 
names  of  non- Aryan  races,  56. 

Abd,  mount,  Jain  templesjon,  362. 

Aggrammes,  king  of  Patali-putnii  ex- 
pelled by  Sandiokottos,  176. 

A^ni,  or  mre,  conception  o^  16. 

Aiata-satm,  crown  prince  of  M^ad- 
na,  his  quarrel  with  his  father  Y im- 
basara,  136  ;  induced  by  the  recreant 
monk  Devadatta  to  put  his  father  to 
death,  137 ;  seeks  to  destroy  Gdtama 
Buddha,  138 ;  becomes  reconciled  to 
Odtama  Buddha,  ib.;  founds  an  em- 
pire, ib. 

Akber,  emperor,  his  policy  in  Rajpoot- 
ana,  347 ;  captures  Chittore,  348. 

Alexander  the  OreaL  invasion  of  the 
Pu^jabj  163 ;  his  cnaracter  and  pol- 
icy. lo4 ;  orientaUstng  of  himself 
ana  army,  165 ;  plan  of  the  Punjab 
campaign,  ib. ;  necessary  conquests, 
156^  political  system  of  ancient 
India,  157;  strategy  of  Alexander, 
158:  policy  in  Cabul :  submission 
of  Taxiles,  159 :  warlike  character  of 
the  tribes  in  Cabul,  160;  reduction 
of  the  Assacani,  ib. ;  capture  of 
Aomos,  160;  Alexander  crosses  the 
Jhelum  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
161;  defeat  of  Poms  the  elder,  162; 
results  of  the  Macedonian  victory: 
formation  of  a  Macedonian  fleet  on 
the  Jhelum,  163;  advance  of  Alex- 
ander to  the  Chenab:  fli^^ht  of  Poms 
the  vounger,  164  ;  spirit  of  the 
Maceaonians  broken  by  the  south- 
west monsoon,  165:  return  of  the 
expedition  to  Persia,  ib.  ;  surface 
observations  of  the  Greeks  who  ac- 
companied Alexander,  166;  absence 
of  caste  in  the  Punjab,  167 ;  variety 
of  marriage  customs,  io. ;  two  trib^ 
described  by  the  Greeks,  168  ;  curios- 
ity of  Alexander,  169 ;  interview  be- 
tween Onesikritos  and  the  Br&hmans, 
170;  arrogance -of  Kalanos  the  Brfih- 
man,  171 ;  behaviour  of  Mandanis, 
ib. ;  contrast  between  the  two  Br&h- 
mans,  172 ;  the  Kathsei  or  Kshatriyas, 
ib. ;  infanticide,  173 ;  satf,  ib. ;  mu- 
tiny of  the  Indian  mercenaries,  174 : 
death  of  Alexander,  B.C.  323:  political 
anarchy,  ib. 

Adin&th,  we  Jain  saint,  362,  note. 

Almsgiving,  grand  public,  in  the  field 
of  h&ppiness  at  Frayaga,  276 ;  its  poli- 
tical and  religious  character,  277. 

Amaaons.  body  guard  of,  315. 

An&thapmdadu,  Duilt  aVihira  at  Sr&- 
vastf,  128. 

Andhra,  visited  by  Hiouen-Th8ang,280. 

Animals.    See  Hospitals. 

Aomos,  captured  by  Alexander,  161 ; 
identified  with  the  Mahabun  moun- 
tain, ib. 


Aijuna,  the  hero  of  the  P&ndavas,  33. 

Aryaka,  the  cowherd,  revolt  of,  288 ;  his 
escape,  297 ;  obtains  the  throne,  306. 

Aryans,  Yedic,  their  origin,  14 ;  tbeir  re- 
li^on,  15 ;  Kishis andKshatri^as,  19 ; 
disappearance  of  the  Rishis,  51 ; 
probable  strategy  of  the  Kshatriyas 
m  the  conquest  of  Hindustan,  o2; 
three  probable  lines  of  fortresses,  54 ; 
three  stages  of  invasion,  55 ;  legends 
of  the  invasion,  ib.j  collision  with 
the  Dravidians,  59  ;  political  organis- 
ation resembling  that  of  the  Teutons, 
59. 

Aryan  gate,  8. 

Asoka,  edicts  of,  identified  with  those  of 
Priyadaisi,  209,  213 ;  refer,  with  one 
exception,  to  Dharma  alone,  214 ; 
general  character  of  the  edicts,  216 ; 
his  measures,  ib.;  prohibition  of  the 
slaughter  of  animals,  ib.;  result  of  the 
edict,  218 ;  fidlure  of  the  edict,  ib. ; 
enforcement  by  an  imperial  demon- 
stration, ib. ;  significance  of  the  pro- 
hibitioEL,  220 :  medical  establishments 
for  men  and  animals,  221;  charac- 
ter of  the  edict,  222 ;  state  system  of 
moral  instmction,  223;  opposition, 
224 ;  conciliatory  edicts,  225 ;  identi- 
fied with  Priyadarsi,  230;  compared 
with  Sandrokottos,  232;  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Magadha,  238  ; 
his  conversion,  234;  fear  of  treach- 
ery and  love  of  women  and  hunt- 
ing, 235  ;  his  relu[ious  character, 
236 ;  zealous  promu&ation  of  Dhar- 
ma, 237 ;  drift  firom  Brahmanism  to 
Buddhism,  238;  his  death,  239;  le- 
gend of  hu  son  KuniQa,  251 ;  monu- 
ments of^  268;  ix>ssible  association 
with  the  plot  of  the  drama  of  the 
"Toy-carV'  308. 

Assacani,  tribe  of,  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander, 160. 

Assembly,  admission  of  Buddhist  neo- 
phytes, 130;  dissensions  in,  134; 
breach  caused  by  Devadatta,  137. 

Assembly,  the  great,  described  by 
Megasthenes,  187. 

Aswamedha,  or  horse  sacrifice,  cele- 
brated by  the  P&ndavas.  40. 

Atonement,  doctrine  of,  69. 

Ava,  civil  admin^istration  of,  as  illustra- 
tive of  that  of  the  Biupoots,  354. 

Avat^ffas,  Vishnu,  reference  to  the 
Deluge,  368 ;  reference  to  Buddhism, 
363. 

Ayodhy&,  the  capital  of  Kosala,  40. 

Baotiian  empire  established  bv  Seleu- 
kos  Nikator,  177 ;  subvertea  by  the 
Tochari  Scythians,  239.  See  oho 
Balkh. 

Balkh,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  267. 

Benares,  visited  by  Fah-Hian,  255; 
visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  358  ;  ex- 
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pulsion  of  Buddhism,  3*59 ;  legend  of 
Icing  Divodos,  360 ;  triumph  of  Siva, 
362 ;  described  by  Fitch,  394. 

Bengal,  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
liomans,  20o;  visited  by  Mr  Fitch, 
398  ;  Portuguese  attempt  to  open  up 
a  trade,  428. 

Bhadra-Kalf,  the  goddess,  364. 

Bharata,  son  of  Dasaratha  and  Kaikeyf, 
appointed  Yuvaraja,  4  > ;  performs 
the  funeral  ceremonies  for  hu  father 
Dasaratha,  49. 

Bhivani,  the  goddess,  conception  of,  364. 

Bhfma,  the  giant  P4ndava,  33 ;  his  vow 
at  the  gambling  match,  38 ;  drinks 
the  blo^  of  Duhsasana,  39;  breaks 
the  thigh  of  Duryodhana,  40. 

Bhfshma,  legend  of,  30. 

Bikramajeet,  Rana  of  Chittore,  story  of 
his  reign,  345,  346. 

Bodhisatwa,  an  inferior  Buddha,  248. 

Bodhi  tree,  or  tree  of  wisdom,  124. 

Bokhara,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
267. 

Bracelet,  Rajpoot  custom  of,  345. 

Brahma,  the  god,  64;  creation  of  the 
universe,  70 ;  appears  in  the  Rami- 
yana  as  a  supplicant  of  Vishnu,  371 ; 
worshipped  in  the  TrimHrti,  383. 

Brahmanical  Revival,  357 ;  expnlsion'of 
the  Buddhists  from  Sarnath,  369,  362. 

BrsLhmans,  their  inferior  status  in 
ancient  times,  35;  obscure  origin  of 
a  sacred  caste  of  hereditary  priests, 
64  ;  distinction  between  the  priests  or 
sacriiicers,  and  the  sages  or  philo- 
sophers, 66;  popular  religion  of  the 
priests,  67  ;  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Brah- 

^ma,  ib. ;  animal  sacrifices,  68;  origin 
of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  69  ; 
secret  religion  of  the  Brahman  sages, 
70;  creation  of  the  universe  by  the 
supreme  spirit  Brahma,  ih. ;  pauthe- 
istic  idea  of  the  supreme  spirit  per- 
vading the  universe,  72;  dogma  of 
the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigra- 
tions of  the  soul,  ib. ;  lifeless  character 
of  the  conceptions  of  a  creation  and 
creator,  73 :  antagonism  between  the 
metempsychosis  and  the  old  theology, 
74 ;  profound  significance  of  the 
dogma  of  the  metempsychosis,  75 ;  a 
revolt  against  the  popular  worship  of 
the  gods,  76;  religion  of  the  Br4h- 
man  sages — a  compromise  between 
the  metempsychosis  and  the  old  the- 
ol<>97»  77  ;  popular  religion  of  the 
Brahman  priests  unaffected  by  the 
metempsychosis,  ib. ;  stages  in  the 
history  of  the  Brahmans:  originally 
sacrificers  to  all  the  gods,  79;  de- 
Telopment  of  the  Brahmans  into  a 
national  priesthood,  80 :  pretensions 
of  the  Brahmans,  81 ;  brahmans  re- 
garded by  the  Kshatriyas  as  an  in- 
ferior caste,  82;  istatus  of  Brahman 
sages,  ib. ;  character  of  the  revolution 
which  established  Brahmanism,  84  ; 
four  stages  in  the  ideal  life  of  a  Br&h- 
man :   the  student,  the  householder, 


the  hermit,  the  derotee,  86 ;  evils  of 
a  hereditary  priesthood,  88 ;  connec- 
tion of  8ati  with  the  Brahmans,  ib.  ; 
failure  of  Bi-ahmanism,  93  ;  religious 
quiescence  succeeded  by  revolt,  94 ; 
results  of  Brahmanism  on  the  people 
of  India,  95  ;  distinction  between  the 
Brahmanism  of  the  sages  and  the 
Buddhism  of  the  monks,  112 ;    en- 
courage   insurrection   against    Alex- 
ander. 166  ;  slaughter  of,  ib. ;  gym- 
nosophists  described  by  the  Greeks, 
168 ;  curiosity  of  Alexander  respecting 
them,  169;  interview  of  Onesikritos 
with  them,  170  ;  arrogance  of  Kala- 
nos,  171 ;    conciliatory  behaviour  of 
Mandanis,  172;   held  in  higher  re- 
pute by  the  Greeks  than  the  Sramans, 
or  Buddhist  monks,  189  ;  antagonism 
towards    the    Buddhists,    254,    255 ; 
ecclesiastical  organisation  and   mis- 
sionary operations  of,  401. 
Buddha,  Gutamo,  life  and  teachings  of, 
93  ;  results  of  Brahmanism  and  Bud- 
dhism compared,  94  ;  results  of  Bud- 
dhism on  the  people  of  Burma,  97; 
cradle  of  Buddhism  in  eastern  liindu- 
Btan,  99;  geography  of  Buddhist  India 
during  the  life  of  Gotama,  100;  tradition 
of  the  origin  of  Kapila  and  Koli,  102  ; 
incestuous  marriages  of   the   Sakya 
princes,  104 ;    birth  of  Gotama,  h.c. 
623, 104 ;  religious  melancholy  of  Gota- 
ma, 105 ;  marriage  of  Gutama,  106 ;  the 
three  terrors — old  age,  disease,  and 
death,  107 ;  the  way  of  deliverance, 
108 ;  the  flight  from  the  palace,  109  ; 
contrast  between   Gotama  and  Mo- 
hammed,  ib. ;    G(jtama    commences 
his  career  as  a  mendicant,  1 10  ;  Brah- 
manical culture  of  Gotama,  111 ;  dis- 
tinction between  the  Brahmanism  of 
the  sages  and  the  Buddhism  of  the 
monks,  112 ;  antagonism  on  the  ques- 
tion of  caste,  1 14 ;  characteristics  of 
the  caste  system  in  India,  ib. ;  G($- 
tama  as  a  disciple,  a  sage,  and  a  pre- 
ceptor, 115 ;   abstraction  of  the  soul, 
116;    contemplation  and  austeriti^, 
ib. ;     failure    of    the    Brahmanical 
system,    117 ;    development   of    the 
affections,  118;  twofold  character  of 
the  law  :  discipline  and  religion,  120 ; 
reli&ion  for  the  many,  ib. ;  existence 
of  deities  and  demons,  heavens  and 
hells,  121 ;  monasticism  for  the  few, 
122 ;  four  truths  comprising  the  law 
of  the  wheel,  123;  profound  sorrow 
of  Sakya  Muni  over  the  horrors  of 
existence,   lb. ;    hymn  of  jov,    124 ; 
head  -  quarters   of    Sakya    Muni    at 
Benares,  Ib. ;  success  of  Sakya  Muni, 
125;  distinction  between  the  priest- 
hood and  the  laity,  127 ;    assembly 
composed,  not  of  priests,  but  monks, 
128 ;   monastic  life,  129 ;  missionary 
operations,  ib. ;    admission  of  monks 
into  the  assembly,  130;  dark  side  of 
Buddhist  monasticism,  132 ;  consent 
of  parents  necetoary  to  ordination. 
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ib« ;  antagoniam  of  the  Terthakaras, 
134 ;  reluctant  admission  of  nuns, 
136 ;  political  disturbances  in  Hindu« 
Btan :  breach  in  the  royal  house  of 
Magadha,  ib.  ;  breach  m  the  Bud- 
dhist assembly,  137  ;  legend  of  Ajata- 
satru  the  parricide,  and  the  apostate 
priest  Devadatta,  ib.  ;  empire  estab- 
lished by  Ajata-satru,  138;  latter 
years  of  S&kya  Muni,  139 ;  death  of 
two  favourite  disciples,  140 ;  alleged 
origin  of  the  commemoration  of  relics, 
ib. ;  death  of  Sakya  Muni,  141 ;  sig- 
nificance of  the  legend  respecting  the 
cause  of  death,  142  ;  mythical  account 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies  and  distri- 
bution of  relics,  143 ;  unreal  character 
of  the  legend,  ib. ;  supernatural  in- 
cidents, 144;  introduction  of  deities 
and  miracles,  145 ;  allegorical  cha- 
racter of  the  legend,  146;  probable 
origin  of  the  idea  of  Buddhism,  147 ; 
Buddha  as  a  moral  and  religious 
teacher,  148  ;  significance  of  the  terms 
Nirv&na  and  Buddha,  149 ;  antagon- 
ism between  the  two  conceptions, 
ib.  ;  conflict  of  selfishness  and  benevo- 
lence, 160;  Gdtama,  a  teacher  of 
loving-kindness,  ib. ;  demarcation  be* 
tween  priest  and  layman,  152. 
Buddhism,  the  first  chronolop;ical  stand- 
point in  the  history  of  India,  3.  {See 
Gdtama  Buddha,  life  and  teachings  of) 
Results  of,  on  people  of  Burma,  97; 
cradle  of,  in  eastern  Hindustan,  99 ; 
geography  of  Buddhist  India,  100; 
Sramans  or  Germanes  described  by 
Megasthenes,  188  ;  practised  as  phv- 
sicians,  192 ;  two  classes  of  Buddhist 
records :  the  edicts  and  the  chronicles, 
209  ;  religion  of  the  heart,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  intellect,  210;  antiquity 
of  celibacy  in  India,  211 ;  discovery 
of  the  edicts  of  Priyadarsi  (Asoka), 
213;  conception  of  Dharma  as  dis- 
tinct from  monasticism,  ib.  ;  subject 
matter  of  the  edicts,  215 ;  duties  of 
the  affections,  ib.  ;  expression  of 
duties  in  the  edicts,  216 ;  measures  of 
Raja  Priyadarsi  (Asoka),  ib. ;  pro- 
hibition of  the  slaughter  of  animals, 
ib.  ;  result  of  the  edict,  218  ;  failure 
of  the  edict,  ib.  ;  enforcement  of  the 
edict  by  an  imperial  demonstration, 
ib. ;  significance  of  the  prohibition, 
220  ;  medical  establishments  for  men 
and  animals,  221 ;'  character  of  the 
edict,  222  ;  state  system  of  moral  in- 
struction, 223;  opposition  to  Raja 
Priyadarsi  (Asoka),  224  :  conciliatory 
edicts,  225 ;  vitality  of^  Dharma  as 
the  religion  of  loving-kindness,  226  ; 
association  of  Dharma  with  Bud- 
dhism :  degeneration  of  monastic  Bud- 
dhism, 228 ;  Priyadarsi  identified  with 
Asoka,  230 ;  misty  age  preceding 
Asoka,  231 ;  Asoka  and  Sandrokottos 
compared,  232 ;  Asoka's  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Magadha,  233  ;  conver- 
ftion  of  Aaoka,  2M  ;  secular  character 


of  Asoka :  fear  of  treachery,  love  of 
women  and  the  chase,  235  ;  religious 
character  of  Asoka,  236 ;  change  of 
spiritual  nature :  revolt  at  sacrifice, 
ib. ;  religious  character  of  Asoka, 
237;  zealous  promulgation  of  Dharma, 
ib.  ;  absence  of  deity  in  Dharma,  ib. ; 
drift  from  Brahmanism  to  Buddhism, 
238;  death  of  Asoka,  B.C.  288:  inter- 
Tal  of  seven  centuries  after  Aboka, 
239;  isolated  historical  notices,  B.C. 
300  to  A.D.  400,  ib.  ;  travels  of  Fah- 
Hian,  a.d.  399 — 414,  241 ;  extension 
of  Buddhism  to  China,  ib. ;  isolation 
of  Chinese  Buddhism,  242 ;  character 
of  Fah-Hian,  243  ;  march  from  China 
to  India :  the  desert  of  Gobi,  ib. ;  the 
Tartars,  244 ;  the  little  and  great 
Vehicles,  245 ;  religious  details  sup- 

8 lied  by  Fah-Uian,  246 ;  kingdom  of 
Lhotan,  ib. ;  processions  of  images  of 
Buddha,  247  ;  quinquennial  expiation 
at  Kartchou,  249 ;  ramir  steppe  and 
Hindd  Ktlsh,  ib. ;  Udy&na  and  Swat 
country  :  worship  of  relics,  250  ;  re- 
ligious character  of  Fah-Hian's  travels, 
251  ;  Buddhism  in  the  Punjab,  252  ; 
Brahmanical  pale,  ib.  ;  middle  coun- 
try :  mildness  of  Buddhist  administra- 
tion, 253 ;  monastic  life  of  the  Sri- 
mans,  ib. ;  Kanouj  and  Kosala :  Brah- 
manical ascendancy,  254;  pilffrimagea 
to  holy  places,  255 ;  city  of  Patali- 
putra :  its  Buddhist  institutions,  ib.  ; 
pride  of  caste  in  a  converted  Br&h- 
man,  257 ;  superior  philanthropy  of 
Fah-Hian,  258  ;  return  of  Fah-Hian 
to. China,  259;  travels  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  629—646,  ib. ;  liberal  cha- 
racter of  Hiouen-Thsang,  ib. ;  surface 
life  of  the  Indian  towns,  260;  con- 
trast between  ancient  and  modern 
Hindis,  261 ;  mild  administration  of 
iustice,  262 ;  trial  by  ordeal,  ib. ;  pub- 
lic revenue,  ib. ;  public  expenditure, 
263 ;  distribution  of  India  into  petty 
kingdoms,  ib. ;  the  village,  the  king- 
dom, and  the  empire,  265 ;  superior- 
ity of  the  ancient  Mahrattas  to  the' 
modem  type,  266 ;  the  Mahratta 
Raja,  267  ;  travels  of  Hiouen-Thsang 
in  Central  Asia  and  Northern  India, 
ib. ;  encounter  with  river  pirates  be- 
tween Ayodhyd  and  Prayaga,  268 : 
holy  places  of  Buddhism  surrounded 
by  Brahmanism,  269 ;  Hiouen-Thsang 
invited  to  N&landa,  270;  the  Bud- 
dhist university,  iU ;  studies  in  Bud- 
dhism and  Brahmanism,  271  ;  intro- 
duction of  Hiouen-Thsang,  272 ; 
great  public  disputations,  273  ;  fes- 
tival of  expiation,  275 ;  confession 
and  almsgiving,  ib.  ;  field  of  happi- 
ness at  Prayaga,  ib. ;  grand  royal 
liberalities,  276 ;  political  and  re- 
ligious character  of  the  almsgiving, 
277;  route  of  Hiouen-Thsanf  from 
Ndlanda  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  279 ; 
route  through  the  Dekhan  and  Penin- 
sula to  Conjeyeram,  ib. ;  route  along 
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the  western  coast  to  the  Indus,  280 ; 
expulsion  from  India,  3o8. 

Buddhist  chronicles,  209 ;  tee  €Uso  Ap- 
pendix II. 

Bttkephalia,  eitj  of,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander, 163. 

Bunbeer,  usurps  the  throne  of  Chxttore, 
346 ;  flies  to  the  Dekhan,  347. 

Burmese,  courting  time,  26,  fio<s  ;  results 
of  Buddhism  amongst,  97. 

B jadeit,  the  privy  council  of  Aya,  3o6. 

Cabul,  conquest  of  bv  Alexander,  160. 

Oananore,  described  oy  Marco  Polo,  391. 

Cashmere,  Tisited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
268. 

Castes.  64,  note;  antagonism  between 
Branmanism  &nd  Buddhism  on  the 
question  of,  114 ;  characteristics  of  the 
caste  system  in  India,  ib.  ;  seven 
castes  described  by  Mcttasthenes,  192; 
pride  of  caste  in  a  Brahman  couTcrt 
to  Buddhism,  257. 

Celibacy  in  India,  its  antiquity,  211. 

Ceylon,  Tisited  by  Fah-Hian,  258 ;  in- 
terna wars  preTent  the  risit  of  Hiou- 
en-Thsanff,  280. 

Ch&nakya,  the  Br&hman,  represented  in 
the  Hindti  play  of  the  "  Signet  of  the 
Minister,"  809. 

Chand,the  Kiypoot  bard,  830. 

Chand&las,  an  impure  class,  233. 

Chandana  D&s,  tne  faithful  friend  of 
Rakshasa,  310,  312. 

Chandragupta.  See  Sandrokottos.  Re- 
presentea  in  the  drama  of  the  **  Sig- 
net of  the  Minister,"  308. 

Ch&rudatta,  a  typical  Br&hman,  in  the 
drama  of  the  Toy-cart,  286;  his  pur- 
suits, 287 ;  his  amour  with  Vasanta- 
sen&,  the  courtesan,  296;  convicted 
of  murdering  her,  303 ;  the  rescue, 
305 ;  marries  the  courtesan,  306. 

Charun  devi,  priestess  of,  343. 

Chenab,  river,  pa«nge  of  effected  by  Al- 
exander, 164. 

Chinese  pUgrims.  See  Fah-Hian  and 
Hiouen-Tnsang. 

Chittagong,  pirates  of;  450—467. 

Chittore,  lasited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  281 ; 
captured  by  All&-ud-deen,  335 ;  per- 
formance of  the  Johur  rite,  335 ;  re- 
covered by  Hamir,  339 ;  captured  by 
Akber,  348 ;  restored  to  Umra  Sing, 
361. 

Chohans,  descended  from  the  Sun,  328. 

Choitunya,  the  Bengal  reformer.  382. 

Chela  country,  visited  by  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  280. 

Chonda,  son  of  Lakha  Bana,  story  of; 
339. 

Cleophes,  oueen  of  the  Assaoani,  van- 
quished Dy  Alexander,  160. 

Confession,  originally  practised  by  the 
Buddhists,  276. 

Conjeveram,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
280 ;  Jain  kings  of,  364. 

Coromandel  country,  described  by  Marco 
Polo,  386. 

Courtesans,  fervent  disciples  of  Odtama 
Buddha,  127 ;  character  of  Vasanta- 


s^n&  in  the  play  of  the  <*  Toy-cart,*' 
289 ;  description  of  an  establuhment 
of,  296,  note  ;  her  amour  with  Ch&ru- 
datta, the  Br&hman,  296;  her  mar- 
riage. 306 ;  temple  women  described 
by  Marco  Polo,  388. 

Creation  of  the  universe  by  Brahma,  70 ; 
the  work  of  Iswara,  or  Siva,  362,  363. 

Dasarathaj  Mah&raja  of  Kosala,  41 ;  his 
family,  ib. ;  appointment  of  his  son 
R&ma  to  be  Yuvanga,  43  ;  wheedled 
by  his  favourite  queen  into  exiling 
B&ma  and  appointing  Bharata,  45; 
his  death  in  the  apartments  of  Kansa- 
lv&,  48 ;  funeral  ceremonies,  49. 

Dekhan,  or  central  India,  7 ;  danperous 
and  difficult  country  in  the  time  of 
Fah-Hian,  258 ;  traversed  by  Hiouen- 
Thsanff,  279. 
,  Delhi,  the  ancient  Indra-prastha,  27  ; 
abduction  of  the  princess  of  Kanouj 
by  the  Chohan  prince,  330 ;  the  Satu 

Deluge,  referred  to  in  three  Avat&ras 
ofVishnu,  368. 

Devadatta,  creates  a  breach  in  the  As- 
sembly of  Ootama  Buddha,  137  ;  es- 
pouses the  cause  of  Ajata-satru,  ib. 

Dharma,  expressed  in  the  edicts  of  Aso- 
ka,  213;  distinct  from  monasticism, 
214;  vitality  of;  as  the  religion  of 
loving-kindness,  226 ;  associate,  with 
Buddnism,  22o;  lealously  promul- 
gated by  Asoka,  237 ;  absence  of  all 
idea  of  deity,  ib. 

Dhritar&shtra,  the  blind,  legend  of,  31 ; 
interferes  at  the  gambling-match,  38 ; 
death,  40. 

Dionysos,  the  Greek  deity,  identified 
with  Siva,  68,  362. 

Disputations,  great  public^  in  Bud- 
dhist India,  ^3. 

Din,  Portuguese  fort  at,  besieged  by  the 
Turks,  432. 

Divodis,  king  of  Benares,  legend  of, 
360,  note. 

Drama,  HindtS,  its  secular  character,  282 ; 
reveals  the  social  life  of  the  people  of 
India,  283:  opens  up  anew  worlds 
284  ;  the  <'  Toy-cart,^'  286  ;  princi- 
pal characters,  286;  incidents  of 
the  play,  290 ;  review  of  the  **  Toy- 
cart,*'  306  ;  historical  element,  307 ; 
the  <*  Signet  of  the  Minister,"  308  ; 
story  of  the  play,  309 ;  contest  between 
the  two  ministers,  ib. ;  dark  side  of 
Hindd  character,  312 :  "  Sakilntala, 
orthe  Lost  King,"  313^  hunting  scene, 
ib. ;  a  Br&hman  hermitage,  314 ;  the 
Oandharva  marriage,  316 ;  myUiical 
incidents,  318;  the  reconciliation,  319; 
the  **  Stolen  Marriaffe,"  ib. ;  school  of 
the  Buddhist  nun,  320 ;  story  of  the 
drama,  321 ;  a  marriaffe  difficulty,  ib. ; 
intrigues  of  the  Buddhist  nun,  322; 
despair  of  the  lovers,  323;  humour  of 
the  play.  324;  chronology  of  the 
Sanskrit  drama,  326. 

Draupadf,  her  Swajramvara,  34 ;  Inst  at 
the  gambling-match,  38. 
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Drairida,  kingdom  of,  viaited  by  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  280. 

DravidianiL  12 ;  include  the  Telngn, 
TamiL  Kanarese.  and  Malayalam  peo- 
ple, la ;  their  religion,  14,  note  ;  wor- 
ship of  the  Berpent,  68 ;  collision  with 
the  Aryans,  69;  poUtical  organization, 
ib.,  386,  387. 

Drona,  the  preceptor  of  the  F&ndayas 
and  Kauravas,  82. 

Duhs&sana,  character  o^  33. 

Dnrg&f  human  sacrifices  to,  269,  324 ; 
conception  of,  364. 

Dury&sas,  the  irascible  sage,  317* 

Duryodhana,  the  eldest  Kauraya,  his 
character,  82  ;  insults  Draupadf,  38 ; 
slain  by  Bhima,  39. 

Dushyanta,  Raja,  the  hero  of  the  drama 
ofSakdntaU,  313. 

Duties  of  the  affections  expressed  in  the 
edicts  of  Asoka,  216. 

Edicts  of  Priyadarsi.    See  Asoka. 

Bgypt,  frequently  compared  with  India, 
192. 

Endowments,  Buddhist,  263. 

English,  early  kingdoms  compared  with 
those  of  the  Rajpoots,  362. 

English,  their  early  settlements  in  India, 
367. 

Epics.  See  Hindt!!,  Mah&  Bh&rata,  and 
R&m&yana. 

Eudemos,  appointed  to  succeed  FhUip 
as  Greek  goTemor  of  I'axila,  174; 
murdered  Poms,  176 ;  expelled  from 
India  by  Sandrokottos,  ib. 

Expiation,  festival  of,  at  Kartchou,  249 ; 
at  Prayfiga,  276 ;  confession  and  almj- 

S*ving,  ib. 
-Uian,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  his 
march  from  China  to  India,  243  ;  jour^ 
ney  through  the  great  desert  of  Gobi, 
244 ;  Tartars,  ib. ;  great  and  little 
Vehicles,  246  ;  his  religious  details, 
246  ;  halt  in  Khotan,  ib. ;  witnesses 
the  processions  of  imases,  247 ;  pre- 
sent at  the  quinquennifu  expiation  at 
Kartchou,  249 ;  crosses  the  Pamir 
steppe  and  Hind^Ktish,  ib. ;  worship 
of  relics  in  Udy&na  and  the  Swat 
country,  260;  reb'gious  character  of 
his  travels,  261 ;  Buddhism  in  the 
Punjab,  262 ;  Brahmanical  pale,  ib.  ; 
mildness  of  Buddhist  administration 
in  the  Middle  Country,  263  ;  Kanouj 
and  Kosala,  264  ;  pilgrimages  to  holy 
places,  266 ;  citv  of  Fatali-putra,  ib.  ; 
his  superior  philanthropy,  26S ;  return 
to  China,  269;  perilous  voyage,  ib. 
note. 

Faria  y  Sousa,  his  general  account  of 
India  in  the  seventeenth  century,  399; 
description  of  Ouserat,  420 ;  region  be- 
tween Guzcrat  and  Malabar,  421 ;  de- 
scription of  Malabar,  422 ;  social  cus- 
toms of  the  Malabar  people,  424 ; 
sacrifices,  426;  religious  bathings,  426; 
shrine  of  St  Thomas,  428 ;  history  of 
the  Portuguese  in  India,  403,  et  8e^. 

Fitch,  Ralph,  his  travels  through  Hin- 
dustan, 391, 


Funeral  ceremonies  on  the  death  of 
Mahiraja  Dasaratha,  48. 

Gambling,  the  vice  of  the  Kshatriyas, 
36 ;  wives  lost,  38. 

Gandh&ra,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
268. 

Gandharf,  wife  of  Dhritarfishtra  and 
mother  of  the  Kauravas,  31 ;  her  as- 
sumed blindness,  32  ;  her  death,  40. 

Gandharva  marriage,  316. 

Ghosts,  propitiation  of,  26. 

Goa.    See  Portuguese  India. 

Gobi,  great  desert  o^  march  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrims  through,  244. 

Gonzales,  SelMtftian,  tragical  adventures 
of,  462. 

Gdtama  Buddha.    See  Buddha. 

GoYemment,  councils  at  Ayodhy&,  43 ; 
political  life  in  Ayodhyd,  48 ;  Hindd 
constitution :  Tillage  communities,  69 ; 
Tillage  officials  and  artisans,  62 ;  groups 
of  Tillages  formed  into  proTinces,  63 ; 
internal  administration  of  the  Gan- 
getic  kingdom,  193;  inspectors,  ib. ; 
system  m  espionage,  194 ;  surveil- 
lance of  trade  and  manufactures,  196 ; 
duties  of  the  six  diTisions  of  city  in- 
spectors, ib. ;  collectiTe  duties  of  dty 
inspectors,  196 ;  army  inspectors,  ib. ; 
district  inspectors,  197 ;  officers  of 
state,  198 ;  administration  compared 
witii  that  of  Burma,  ib. ;  adapted  to 
the  Hindti  population,  199 ;  mildness 
of  Buddhist  administration  in  the 
Madya-desa,  263, 262  ;  trial  by  ordeal, 
262 ;  public  reTenue,  263 ;  public  ex- 
penditure, ib. ;  distribution  of  India 
into  petty  kingdoms,  ib. ;  the  Tillage, 
the  kingdom,  and  the  empire^  266 ; 

r)litical  and  reliffious  almsgiTing  at 
rayfiga,  277  ;  political  system  of  the 
Rajpoots,  361 ;  comparison  between 
the  Rajpoots  and  Teutons,  362. 

Greek  India,  163;  surface  observations 
of  the  Greeks,  166 ;  accounts  of  Me- 
n&sthenes,  178.  See  India,  Greek  and 
Roman. 

Gupta  kinp  of  Ma«kdha,  240. 

Guzerat,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  281 ; 
described  by  Marco  Polo,  393 ;  de- 
scribed bT  Faria  y  Sousa,  420;  Sultan 
of,  appeals  to  Turkey  for  help  against 
the  Portuguese,  430 ;  murder  of  the 
Sultan,  431. 

Hamir,  Rana  of  Chittore,  depriTed  of 
his  capital,  336;  inveiglea  into  a 
widow  marriaffe  by  Maldeo  of  Jhalore, 
337 ;  his  vow  for  himself  and  success- 
ors, 338. 

Hanuman,  the  monkey  chieftain,  helps 
lUma  to  recover  Sfta,  376. 

Happiness,  field  of,  cultivation  at  Pra- 
yfiffa,  276. 

Harsha-yardhana,  king  of  Kanouj, 
identical  with  Sfladitya,  268. 

Hastin&pur,  old  domestic  life  at,  29  ; 
capital  of  Ri^'a  Dushyanta,  317. 

Herokles,  the  Greek  deity,  identified 
with  Vishnu,  68,  366 ;  legend  respect- 
ing his  daughter  Pandaca,  206,  note. 
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Hindu  drama.    See  Drama. 

Uindii  epics,  their  Brahmanical  cha- 
racter, 6  ;  absence  of  chronology,  6  ; 
elementa  of  religious  belief,  7. 

Hindu  era,  1 ;  four  elements  in :  the 
V'edic,  the  Brahmanic,  the  Buddhist, 
and  the  Brahmanical  revival,  2. 

HindUIKilsh,  its  crafts  and  precipices,  250. 

Hindustan,  or  northern  India,  7 ; 
watered  by  the  Xranges  and  Jumna, 
63  ;  strategic  importance  of  Prayaga, 
or  Allahabad,  64 ;  civilisation  of,  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  Punjab,  184  ; 
traversed  by  Mr  Fitch  in  the  sixteenth 
century <  3^5. 

Hiouen-Thsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
travels  of,  259 ;  his  liberality,  ib. ; 
description  of  Indian  towns,  260 ; 
contrast  between  ancient  and  modem 
Hindds,  261 ;  mild  administration  of 
justice,  262 ;  his  personal  adventures, 
267;    encounter  with    river  pirates, 

268  ;  finds  the  holy  places  of  Bud- 
dhism surrounded  by   Brahmanism, 

269  ;  invited  to  the  Sanghir&ma  of 
Nalanda,  270;  description  of  the 
Buddhist  university,  271;  studies  in 
Buddhism  and  Brahmanism,  272; 
engages  in  a  public  disputation  with 
a  Br&hman,  273 ;  great  disputation 
at  Kannuj,  ib. ;  defeats  the  followers 
of  the  little  Vehicle,  ib. ;  attends  the 
festival  of  expiation  at  Pray&ga, 
275;  route  from  N&landa  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  279 ;  route  through  the 
Bekhan  and  Peninsula  to  Conjcve- 
ram,  ib. ;  route  along  the  western 
coast  to  the  Indus,  280. 

Hiranya-parvata,  the  modem  Monghfr, 
visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  279. 

Hlot-dau,  the  supreme  council  of  Ava, 
3.55. 

Hospitals  for  men  and  animals,  221 ;  at 
Patali-putra,  257. 

Hilghli,  Portuguese  settlement  at,  399 ; 
destroyed  by  Shah  Jehan,  464. 

Hymn  of  joy,  the  expression  of  Bud- 
dhism, 124. 

Ikswaku,  Raja  of  Kosala,  tradition  of 
the  origin  of  Kapila  and  Koli,  102. 

India,  three  eras  in  the  history — the 
Vcdic,  the  Mussulman,  and  the 
British,  1 ;  geographical  divisions  of 
India:  Hindustan,  the  Dekhan,  and 
the  Peninsula,  7 ;  Aryan  and  Turani- 
an gates,  8  ;  products  of  India,  9 ;  dif- 
ferent currents  of  immigration,  ib. ; 
Kolarians,  or  aborigines,  10 ;  Dravi- 
dians, — Telugu,  Tamil,  Kanarese,and 
Malayalam,  12;  chaotic  character  of 
its  ancient  history,  27;  old  Persian  tra- 
ditions, ib.;  the  Hindti  epics,  ib.; 
political  organization  of  the  people  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Teutr  ns,  59,  351 ; 
ancient  political  system,  157 :  con- 
stantly compared  by  the  Greeks  with 
IHgypt,  192,  note;  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Oangctic  kingdom, 
193 ;  distributed  into  a  number  of 
petty  states,  263. 


India,    Brahmanic,   retrospect   of,    64. 
isee  Brahmanical  revival. 

India,  Buddhist.    See  Buddhism. 

India,  Greek  and  Eloman,  153;  acconnti 
of   Megasthenes,   178 ;    Hindi!   ban- 
queta,  184  ;  difference  of  civilisation 
in  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan,  ib. ; 
ryots  or  cultivators,  185  ;  traders  and 
artisans,   ib. ;    army,   186 ;   sages  or 
philosophers,    187 ;    the    Great    As- 
sembly, ib. ;  reign  of  Sandrokottos : 
a  transition  period,  188;  division  of 
the  philosophers  into  Br&hmans  and 
Germanes  (Sr&mans),  ib. ;  life  of  the 
Brahman  sages,  189;   dogma  of  the 
metempsychosis,  190 ;  doctrine  of  the 
supreme  spirit,  ib. ;  question  of  self- 
destruction,  ib.  ;    Greek  opinions  of 
the  Br&hmans,  191 ;  Greek  opinions 
of  the  Buddhist  monks,  ib. ;   three 
extra  castes  described  by  Megasthe- 
nes,  192 ;    shepherds    and   hunters, 
193 ;  inspectors,  ib. ;  system  of  espion- 
age, 194  ;  surveillance  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  195  ;  duties  of  the  six 
divisions  of  city  inspectors,  ib. ;  col- 
lective duties  of  city  inspectors,  196  ; 
army  inspectors,  ib.  ;  dutrict  inspect- 
ors, 197 ;  officers  of  state,  198 ;  'ad- 
ministration of  the  Gangetic  empire 
compared  with  that  of  Burma,  ib. ; 
adaptation  of  the   administration  to 
the  Hindd  population,  199 ;  authen- 
ticity of  the  Greek  pictures  of  ancient 
India,  200 ;  review  of  the  Greek  ac- 
counts of  the  Ryots,  201  ;  character 
of   the  supervision  over  trades  and 
artisans,  203  ;  reticence  of  Megasthe- 
nes as  regards  politics  and  religion, 
204 ;    Greek    ignorance    of    Bengal, 
205  ;  embassy  of  Pandion  or  Porus  to 
Aiigustus  Cicsar,  206;  suicide  of  an 
Indian  sage,  l08. 

India,  Portuguese.  See  Portuguese 
India. 

India,  Vedic,  retrospect  of,  1. 

Indra,  god  of  the  sky,  16 ;  worshipped 
at  the  Poongul  festival,  21  ;  a  sove- 
reign ruler,  22. 

Indra-prastha,  the  modem  Delhi,  27* 

Indus  river  and  its  tributaries,  53  ;  con- 
founded by  the  Greeks  with  the  Nile, 
164. 

Iswara,  conception  o^  as  Siva,  362. 

Jains,  description  of,  361 ;  associated 
with  the  little  Vehicle,  ib. 

Janaka,  Raja  of  Mithil&,  gives  his 
daughter  Sft4  in  marriage  to  R&ma, 
42. 

Jangam,  sect  of,  365. 

Jarai^andha,  king  of  Magndha,  father- 
in-law  of  Kansa.  377,  380. 

Jeimal.  youi.gest  son  of  Raemul,  his 
death,  344. 

Jesuits,  labours  of,  in  India,  446. 

Jeypore,  kingdom  of,  327. 

Jhelum,  river,  passage  of,  by  Alexander, 
161  :  defeat  of  Poms,  162 ;  formation 
of  a  Macedoni»n  fleet,  163. 

Johur,  rite  of,  335,  348. 
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Justice,  trials  hj  ordeal,  262  ;  mild  ad- 
ministration under  buddhism,  ib. ; 
court  of,  represented  in  the  drama  of 
the  "  Toy-cart,"  301 ;  mild  administra- 
tion under  Buddhism,  302. 

Saikeyi,  favourite  queen  of  Dasaratha, 
and  mother  of  Bharata,  42 ;  her  rage 
at  being  outwitted  by  the  first  queen, 
44 ;  wheedles  the  Maharaja  into  ap- 
pointing Bharata  to  be  Yuvaraja,  45. 

Kalanos,  the  Br&hman,  his  arrogance 
towards  Onesikritos,  171 ;  his  suicide, 
172,  190,  note. 

K&lf,  the  black  goddess,  364. 

Kaliaga,Titiited  by  Iliouen-Thsang,  280. 

Kalyan,  Jain  kings  of,  364. 

£4ma,  the  god  of  love,  temple  garden 
of,  291,  321. 

Kama-rdpa,  the  modem  Assam,  visited 
by  Hiouen-Thsang,  279. 

Kanishka,  Buddhist  king  of  the  Yuchi, 
or  Tochari  Scythians,  239 ;  monu- 
menU  of,  268. 

Kanouj,  a  hot -bed  of  Brahmanism, 
254 ;  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  268; 
public  disputation  at,  between  the 
great  and  little  Vehicles,  275  ;■  abduc- 
tion of  the  princess  of,  by  the  Chuhan 
prince  of  Delhi,  330 ;  ceremony  of 
sovereignty  performed  at,  331. 

Kansa,  tyrant  of  Mathur^,  seeks  to  kill 
the  infant  Krishna,  377 ;  slain  by 
Krishna.  380. 

Kanwa,  tne  head  of  a  Brahmanical 
hermitage,  313,  317. 

Kapila,  legend  of  its  foundation,  102 ; 
visited  by  Fah-  llian,  255  ;  by  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  269. 

Kapisa,  the  modem  Cabul,  kingdom  of, 
267. 

Karna«  the  sworn  friend  of  Duryodhana, 
33. 

Kartchou,  quinquennial  expiation  *at, 
249. 

Kathfci,  revolt  against  Alexander,  165  ; 
capture  of  Sangala,  ib.  ;  identified 
vith  the  Katties  of  Kattiawar,  173 ; 
practise  infanticide  and  t^dtf,  ib. 

Kauravas,  sons  of  Dhritardshtra,  32  ; 
their  breach  with  the  Pandavas,  34 ; 
challenge  them  to  a  gambling-mntch, 
37  ;  insult  Draupadf,  38  ;  vanquished 
in  the  great  war,  39. 

Kausalya,  chief  wife  of  Dasaratha,  and 
mother  of  Kama,  42 ;  intrigues  for  the 
promotion  of  Kama  to  be  Yuvaraja, 
44  ;  her  agony  at  the  exile  of  Rama, 
46 ;  death  of  Dasaratha  in  her  apart- 
ments, 48. 

Kavi  Chand  Burd&i,  the  celebrated 
Rajpoot  bard,  330. 

Khotan,  kingdom  of,  flourishing  state  of 
Buddhism,  244 ;  Sanghammos  at,  246  ; 
processions  of  images  of  Buddha,  247* 

Kolarians,  or  aborigines,  general  descrip- 
tion of,  10 ;  legendary  references  to 
non-Aryan  races,  56. 

Koli,  legend  of  its  foundation,  102. 

Konkana,  viMted  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
281  ;  dMcr:b«d  by  Marco  Polo,  392. 


Kosala,  a  hot-bed  of  Brahmanism, 
254. 

Krishna,  conception  of,  compared  with 
that  of  Rama,  376 ;  legend  of  his  birth, 
877 ;  his  boyhood,  379 ;  his  amours, 
380 ;  his  victory  over  Kansa,  ib. ;  mi- 
gration to  Ouzerat,  ib. ;  depraved  wor- 
ship of,  382. 

Kshatriyas,  their  military  character,  19 ; 

•  distinguished  from  the  Rishis,  ib. ; 
worship  of  Indra,  21 ;  flesh  feasts, 
23  ;  marriage  customs,  ib.  ;  their  pas- 
sion for  gambling,  36  ;  absence  of 
history  and  chronology,  52 ;  probable 
strategy  in  the  conquest  of  Hindustan, 
ib. 

Kum&ra,  king  of  K&ma-mpa,  279. 

Kunala,  son  of  Asoka,  legend  of,  250, 
note. 

Kuntf,  mother  of  thp  P4ndavas,  31. 

Kunikshetra,  plain  o^  39;  visited  by 
Hiouen-Thsang,  268. 

Kutchwahas  of  Jeypore,  328. 

Lakha  Rana,  story  of  his  marriage  with 
the  Marwar  princess,  339. 

Lakshmf,  the  goddess,  wife  of  Vishnu, 
367 ;  becomes  incarnate  as  S(t^  372, 
374. 

Lamp&,  or  Langh&n,  visited  by  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  267. 

Law  of  the  Wheel.    See  Nirv&na. 

Lingayets,  sect  of,  365. 

Lunar  race,  or  children  of  the  Moon. 
329 ;  antagonism  of  the  Solar  ana 
Lunar  races  associated  with  the  antag- 
onism betw^een  Brahman  and  Bud- 
dhist, 330. 

Madya-desa,  the  middle  country,  mild- 
ness of  Buddhist  administration,  253. 

Magadha,  ancient  kingdom  of,  101, 147 ; 
empire  created  by  Ajata-satru,  138— 
see  Patali-putra ;  empire  of  Sildditya, 
265. 

Maha  Bh&rata,  6 ;  its  Brahmanical 
character,  6 ;  referred  to  Indra-prastha, 
or  Delhi,  27  ;  main  tradition  of,  28 : 
Aryan  colonists  amongst  Nagas  and 
Bheels,  29 ;  family  incidents,  ib. ; 
marriage  by  capture,  30 ;  custom  as 
regards  childless  widows,  31 ;  Riga 
Pandu,  the  white-complexioned,  ib. ; 
Ruja  Dhritarashtra,  the  blind,  ib. ; 
kinsmen  and  dependants,  ib. ;  rivalry 
between  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas, 
32 ;  individual  character  of  heroes  and 
heroines,  ib. ;  migration  of  the  Pan- 
davas to  old  Delhi,  33  ;  Swayamvara 
of  Draupadf,  34 ;  inferior  status  of 
Brahmans,  35 ;  Rajasuya,  or  royal 
feast,  36;  passion  of  Kshatriyas  for 
gambling,  ib.  ;  gambling-match,  37  ; 
sensational  scene,  38 ;  war  of  the 
Mah4  Bharata,  39 ;  associated  with 
the  worship  of  Krishna,  381. 

Mahh-deva.     Hee  Siva. 

Muhavfra,  the  Jain  saint,  361. 

Mnhrattas,  described  by  Hie  uen-Thsang, 
identified  with  the  Rajpoots,  266; 
their  king  Pulakesa,  267.;  country 
visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  281. 
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Maitreya,  the  Brahman  jester,  in  the 

drama  of  the  **  To^-cart,"  287. 
Malabar  country,  Tuited   by  Hionen- 
Thaang,   280 ;    described   by  Marco 
Polo,  390 ;  described  by  Faria  y  Sousa, 
422. 
M&latf  and  M&dhaTa,  Hindti  drama  of, 

319. 
Malayaketu,  Raja  of  the  mountains,  311. 
Maldeo,  Rao  of  Jhalore,  his  temporary 
possession  of  Chittore,  336  ;  inveigles 
Rana  Hamir  into  a  widow  marriage, 
337. 

Mandanis,  theBrfihman,  his  conciliatory 
behaviour  to  Onesikritos,  171 ;  refuses 
to  attend  Alexander,  172. 
Mara,  the  tempter  of  GiStama  Buddha 

in  the  jungle,  119,  147. 
Marco  Polo,  travels  o^  Coromandel  coun- 
try :  character  of  the  people,  386 ;  five 
Tamil  kingdoms,  387 ;  the  Tamil  kings, 
388 ;  the  temple  women,  ib. ;  empori- 
um at  Old  K&yal,  389  ;  shrine  of  St 
Thomas  near  Madras,  ib. ;  kingdom 
of  Telin^  or  Telugu,  390;  Malabar 
countiT,  lb. ;  Travancore,  391 ;  Cana- 
nore,  ib. ;  Malabar  proper,  ib. ;  Kon- 
kana,  392 ;  Outerat,  393. 

Marriage,  customs  of  the  Rishis  and 
Kshatriyas,  23 ;  the  Swayamvara, 
24 ;  law  of  capture,  30 ;  taking  a 
brother's  widow,  31 ;  Swajamvara 
of  Draupadf,  34 ;  polyandry,  36 ;  mar- 
riage of  RiUna  and  Sft&,  42 ;  resem- 
bl&Dce  of  ancient  and  modem  rites, 
42,  wfte;  incestuous  marriages  of  the 
SAkyas,  104;  customs  described  by 
the  Greeks,  167  ;  between  a  Hindti 
Raja  and  Greek  princess,  178 ;  ipci- 
dent  of  the  loving  wife  of  Charudatta, 
293;  her  husbuid's  amour  with  a 
courtesan,  296 ;  marriage  of  the  oour* 
tesan  and  Brahman,  306 ;  Gandharva 
marriage  of  SakUntaU,  816;  Hindd 
drama  of  the  '*  Stolen  Marriage." 
319 ;  deprecated  by  Buddhism,  §20 ; 
horror  of  widow  marriages,  337,  339 ; 
refusal  of  the  Ranas  of  Udaipore  to 
give  their  daughters  to  the  princes  of 
Jeypore  and  Marwar^SdO, 

Marwar,  traversed  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
281 ;  kingdom  of,  327 ;  story  of  the 
Marwar  princes  married  to  Lakha 
Rana,  339 ;  royal  famiW  flock  to  Chit- 
tore,  ^0;  murder  of^the  old  Rao, 
341. 

Massaga,  city  o^  captured  by  Alexander, 
160. 

M&thavya,  the  Br&hman  jester  in  the 
play  of  Sakiintala,  315. 

Mathura,  the  cradle  of  the  worship  of 
Krishna,  visited  by  Fah-Hian,  262; 
visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  268. 

Mayi,  mother  of  Gutama  Buddha,  104 ; 
deified  in  later  legend,  146. 

Megasthenes,  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Patali-putraby  Seleukos  Nikator,  177 ; 
furnishes  pictures  of  old  Hindd  civil- 
ization, 178  ;  description  of  the  city  of 
Patali-putra,  180;  royal  palace  and 


zenana,    181 ;    reticence    as   regards 

Silitics  and  religion,  204.    See  India, 
reek  and  Roman. 

MetempBychoeis.  dogma  of,  72 ;  its  an- 
tagonism to  tne  old  theology,  74  ;  its 
profound  significance,  76 ;  a  revolt 
against  the  popular  worship  of  the 
gods,  76. 

Meywar,  kingdom  of,  Hie  garden  of  Elaj- 
pootana,  327 ;  Ranas  o^  the  blue  blood 
of  the  llajpoot  aristocracy,  328. 

Missionary  operations  of  Gutama  Bud- 
dha, 129;  of  Priyadarsi  or  Asoka,  223 
— aee  also  Appendix  II. ;  extension  of 
Buddhism  mto  China,  244;  of  the 
Brahmans,  401 :  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  India,  446. 

Mohammed  the  prophet  contrasted  with 
Gutama  Buddha,  109. 

Mokul,  Rana  of  Chittore,  story  of  his 
murder,  341. 

Monkeys,  assist  Rama  in  the  recovery 
of  Sit&,  376 ;  build  the  great  biidge, 
376. 

Monks,  Buddhist,  neither  priests  nor 
mendicants  in  Uie  popular  sense  of  tha 
words,  128 ;  their  admission  into  the 
Assembl]^,  130 ;  dark  side  of  Buddhist 
monastidsm,  132 ;  consent  of  parents 
necessary  to  ordination,  ib. ;  endow- 
ments, 263. 

Multan,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsanff,  281. 

Mussulman  era,  I ;  horrors  of  Muasul- 
man  invasion,  336. 

Nfiga  people,  lo,  29  ;  relations  with  the 
Aryans,  36 ;  traditions  of,  66. 

Nilanda,  splendid  Buddhist  university 
at,  270. 

Nandas,  dynasty  of,  represented  in  the 
drama  of  the  "  Signet  of  the  Minister," 
308 ;  the  cowhera,  reputed  faUier  of 
Krishna,  376,  378. 

Narsinga,  Hindd  empire  of,  OTerthiown, 
434. 

Kikiea,  city  of,  founded  by  Alexander. 
163. 

Nile,  river,  confounded  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  Indus,  164. 

Nirv&na,  or  annihilation,  dawn  of  the 
idea  on  the  mind  of  G(5tama  Buddha, 
107,  108 ;  necessary  preparation  for, 
122 ;  the  Law  of  the  Wheel,  123 ;  the 
Hymn  of  Joy,  124;  significant  con- 
trast between  the  term  Mirvfina  and 
that  of  Buddha,  149. 

Nuns,  Buddhist,  136, 136 ;  intriguea  of 
a  nun  to  promote  a  marriage,  322. 

Onesikritos,  sent,  by  Alexander  to  con- 
verse with  ihe  naked  Brahmans,  170 ; 
arrogance  of  Kalanos,  171 ;  concilia- 
tory behaviour  of  Mandanis,  ib. 

Cody  Sing,  Rana  of  Chittore,  story  of, 
346. 

Ordeal,  trial  by,  262. 

Orissa,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  280. 

Padmav&ti,  city  of,  320. 

P41aka,  Raja  of  Ujain,  288. 

Pamir  steppe,  route  of  the  Chinese  pil- 
grims over,  249. 

Pandava.<v,  their  birth,  31  ^  their  individ- 
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val  character,  33  ;  breach  with  the 
KauraTas,  ib. ;  Swayamvara  of  Dran- 
padi»  34;  celebrate  a  Rajastiya,  36; 
their  gambling-match  with  the  Kau- 
raraa,  37 ;  their  exile,  38 ;  the  great 
war,  39 ;  celebrate  an  Aswamedha,  or 
horse  sacrifice,  40. 

Pandion,  his  embassy  to  Augustus 
Caesar,  206 ;  tradition  of  a  Pandyan 
empire,  ib.,  note, 

Pandii,  the  pale,  the  father  of  the  P&n- 
davas,  31. 

P&nini,  Sanskrit  grammar  of,  studied  by 
Hiouen-Thsang,  273. 

Parisnfith,  the  Jain  saint,  361. 

P&rratf,  the  goddess,  conception  of,  364. 

Patali-putra,  city  of,  captured  bj  San- 
drokottos,  176 ;  described  by  Me^aa- 
thenes,  180;  Tisited  by  Fah-Hian, 
266  ;  processions  of  images  of  Buddha 
at,  266 ;  hospitals  for  animals,  257 ; 
ruined  state  in  the  time  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  270 ;  captured  by  Chandra- 
gupta,  311. 

Peninsula  India,  on  the  south,  7  ;  tra- 
Tersed  by  Hiouen-Thsang.  279,  280. 

Pertab  Sing,  Rana  of  Udaipore,  the 
hero  of  Riajpoot  independence,  349; 
refuses  to  ffiTe  his  daughters  to  the 
princes  of  Jeypore  and  Marwar,  360. 

Philip,  lieutenant  for  Alexander  at 
Taxila,  murdered  by  the  mercenaries, 
174. 

Pirates,  Portuguese,  desolate  lower 
Bengial,  449;  destroyed  by  Shaista 
Khan,  466. 

Pirthi  Raj  of  Delhi  legend  of,  330. 

Pirthi  Rai  of  Chittore,  his  feud  with 
his  elder  brother,  342:  promised  by 
his  sister's  husband,  344. 

Poongul  festiTal,  21. 

Portuguese  India,  403 ;  relations  of  the 
Portuguese  with  the  natiTe  powers, 
408,  et  SCO. ;  seek  to  open  trade  with 
Bengal,  428 ;  Sultan  of  Guzerat  appeals 
to  Turkev  for  help  against  the  rortu- 

gaese,  430  ;  suspicious  murder  of  the 
ultan  of  Guserat,  431 ;  Portuguese  at 
Diu  besieged  by  the  Turks,  1638, 432 ; 
sudden  denarture  of  the  Turkish  ex- 
pedition, it). ;  rejoicii^  in  Portugal, 
433  ;  second  siege  of  Diu  :  triumph  of 
the  Viceroy,  ib. ;  OTerthrow  or  the 
Hindti  empire  of  Narsinga,  1666,  434 ; 
disastrous  results  to  the  Portuguese, 
436 ;  decline  of  the  Portuguese  power 
in  India,  1603,  ib. ;  palmy  days  of  Goa, 
1683,  437 ;  magnificence  of  Goa,  ib. ; 
Tiew  of  the  citjuand  shipping,  488; 
morning  at  Goa,  ib. ;  the  Exchange, 
439 :  profits  of  money  exchanges,  440 ; 
motley  crowd  at  the  Exchange,  ib. ; 
Sundays  and  Saint  days  :  Portuguese 
ladies,  441 ;  social  condition  of  Uie 
Portuguese  soldiers,  442 ;  demoraliza- 
tion resulting  from  mixed  marriages, 
443 ;  degeneracy  of  the  female  popu- 
lation, 444 ;  depraved  state  of  morals, 


446:  conTcrsions  effected  by  the  Rom  an 
Catliolic  missionaries,  446 ;  labours  of 


the  Jesuits,  ib. ;  relapses  into  heathen- 
ism, 447  ;  establishment  of  an  Inquisi- 
tion :  oricntalization  of  Portuguese 
Christianitjr,  448 ;  revolt  of  European 
energy  against  oriental  cficminacy, 
ib.;  Portuguese  free  lances,  449;  lower 
Bengal  desolated  by  the  pirates  of 
Chittagong,  ib. ;  Portuguese  outlaws 
entertained  by  the  king  of  Arakan, 
460  ;  piratical  and  slave-stealing  expe- 
ditions, 461  ;  weakness  of  the  Mogul 
fovemors,  ib. ;  adventures  of  Se- 
astian  Gonzales,  462 ;  tragical  end  of 
Gonzales,  463 ;  Fra  Joan,  ib. ;  Portu- 
guese settlement  at  HiSghly :  slave 
market  at  Palmiras,  464 ;  Portuguese 
of  HtSghlv  reduced  to  slaves  by  Shah 
Jehan,  ib. ;  misfortunes  of  Shah 
Shujah  in  Arakan.  456 ;  revenge  of 
AurangzH),  465 ;  aestruction  of  the 
Portuguese  pirates  by  Shaista  Khan, 
ib. 

Poms  the  elder,  probably  suzerain  of 
the  Punjab,  167  ;  encampment  on  the 
Jhelum,  161 ;  defeated  by  Alexander, 
162 ;  murdered  by  Eudemos,  175. 

Porus  the  younger,  abandons  his  throne 
on  the  approach  of  Alexander,  164. 

Prayfiga,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  its  strategic  importance, 
54  ;  cultivation  of  the  field  of  happi- 
ness at,  275. 

Prajapatf,  step-mother  of  Gdtama  Bud- 
dha, 104. 

Priy&,  daughter  of  Ikswakn,  legend  of, 
102. 

Privadarsi,  edicts  of.   See  Asoka. 

Pulakesa,  king  of  the  Mahrattas,  de- 
scribed by  Hiouen-Thsang,  267. 

Pundra-vardhana,  the  modem  Burd- 
wan,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  279. 

Punjab,  the  home  of  the  Vedic  Aryans, 
52  ;  campaign  of  Alexander  in,  153 ; 
plan  of  the  campaign,  166  ;  absence  of 
caste,  167  ;  civilization  different  from 
that  of  Hindustan,  184;  Buddhism 
flourishing  there  in  the  time  of  Fah- 
Bian,  262. 

Pythagoras,  similarity  between  his  doc- 
trines and  those  of  the  Brfihmans, 
172. 

Raemul,  Rana  of  Chittore,  story  of  the 
feud  between  his  sons,  342. 

Rahtorcs  of  Marwar,  328 ;  of  Kanouj, 
assertion  of  sovereignty,  331. 

Rahula,  son  of  Gdtama  Buddha,  his 
birth,  108 ;  his  admission  into  the 
Assembly,  132,  133,  note. 

Rajflgriha.  the  scene  of  the  commence- 
ment of  Gdtama  Buddha's  career  as 
a  mendicant,  110. 

Rajastiya,  or  royal  feast,  36. 

Rajpoots,  traces  of  the  Swayamvara, 
24  ;  practice  of  S&tf,  or  widow  burn- 
ing, 89  ;  described  by  Hiouen-Thsang 
as  Mahrattas,  266 ;  the  old  military 
aristocracy  of  India,  326 ;  relics  of  the 
Vedic  Kshatriyas,  ib.;  kingdoms  of 
Mevwar,  Marwar,  and  Jeypore,  327 ; 
high  descent  of  the  Ranas  of  Meywar 
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328  ;  Solar  and  Lanar  dynasties,  329; 
abduction  of  the  Kanouj  princess  by 
the  Delhi  king,  330  ;  the  tras^tc  end, 
322  ;  intense  antagonism  of  Rajpoots 
towards  Mussulmans,  333;  redex  of 
the  struggle  in  existing  ruins,  331 ; 
capture  of  Chittore  by  A.ll&-ud-deen, 
335 ;  Rajpoot  war  of  independence 
under  Uamir,  336 ;  Hamir  inveigled 
into  a  widow  marrit^^e,  337 ;  Chittore 
recorered  by  Uamir,  33S ;  reviral  of 
Chittore,  ib.;  marriage  of  Lakha 
Rana,  339  ;  jealousy  of  the  queen- 
mother,  310 ;  murder  of  the  Rao  of 
Marwar,  341 ;  murder  of  Rana  Mokul, 
3il :  Talue  of  Rajpoot  traditions,  312 ; 
feud  of  the  three  sons  of  Raemul 
Rana,  ib. ;  punishment  of  a  barbarous 
husband,  3i4 ;  Mogul  invasion,  ib. ; 
custom  of  the  bracelet,  315  ;  murder 
of  Bikramajeet,  316;  usurpation  of 
Bunbeer,  ib. ;  accession  of  Oody  Sing, 
ib. ;  policy  of  Akber  towards  the 
R^  pools,  317 ;  capture  of  Chittore 
by  Akber,  ib. ;  Fertab  Sing,  the 
hero  of  Rajpoot  independence,  319; 
Jeypore  and  Marwar  discarded  by 
the  Rana,  3-50 ;  restoration  of  Chit- 
tore to  the  Rana,  351 ;  the  shadow  of 
submission,  ib. ;  political  system  of 
the  Rajpoots,  ib. ;  Rajpoots  and  Teu- 
tons, 352;  Rajpoot  states  and  early 
English  kingdoms,  352;  Rajpoot  con- 
stitutions, 3o3 ;  civil  administration, 
354;  civil  administration  of  Ava  or 
upper  Burma,  ib. ;  two  great  councils, 
355;  The  Hlot-dau,  or  supreme  coun- 
cil, ib.  ;  The  Byadeit,  or  privy  coun- 
cil, 356 ;  substitution  of  officialism  for 
feudalism,  ib. 

R&kshasa,  the  hereditary  minister  of 
the  Nandas,  represented  in  the  Hindu 
drama  of  the  **  Signet  of  the  .Minis- 
ter," 309. 

R&ma,  Raja  of  Benares,  legend  of  his 
marriage  with  the  princess  of  Kosala, 
103. 

Rima,  son  of  Dasaratha  and  Kansaly&, 
marries  Sit&,  42 ;  appointed  Yuvaraja, 
43;  superseded  by  Bharata,  45;  his 
exile,  ib. ;  route  to  Chitra-kdta,  47  ; 
closing  scenes  and  return  to  Ayodhy&, 
50 ;  mythical  account  of  his  exile,  51, 
note ;  his  birth  as  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  371 ;  his  exile,  373 ;  his  grief 
at  the  abduction  of  Sfta,  375 ;  slays 
Ravana,  376 ;  conception, of,  compared 
with  that  of  Krishna,  ib. 

R^manand  of  Benares,  taught  the  wor- 
ship of  Vishnu  through  his  incarna- 
tions, 365. 

R&minuja  Achirja,  the  apostle  of  the 
Vaishnavas,  36}. 

R&mayana,  5 ;  its  Brahmanical  charac- 
ter, 6 ;  main  tradition  of,  40 ;  royal 
family  at  Ayodhy&,  or  Oude,  41 ; 
marriage  of  Rama  and  Sfta,  42; 
appointment  of  '*  Little  Raja,"  or 
hcir-apparent,  43 ;  intrigues  of  the 
first  queen,  41 ;    violence  of  the  fa- 


Toarite  queen,  45 ;  the  Mahirafa  tue- 
cumbs  to  the  favourite,  ib. ;  R4ma*a 
exile,  ib.  ;  route  of  the  exiles,  47 ; 
death  of  the  Mahiraja,  48 ;  the  great 
council,  49;  funeral  rites  for  the 
Mah&raja,  ib. ;  closing  scenea  and 
return  of  Rima,  50 ;  represents  Rim^ 
and  Sitk  as  incarnations  of  Vi8hn& 
and  Lakshmf,  371 ;  abduction  of  Sfta 
by  R&vana,  374. 

Ranas  of  Chittore.    See  Meysrar. 

R&vana,  R&kshasa  king  of  Lanki  or 
Ceylon,  oppresses  the  gods,  37 1 ;  carries 
away  Sfti,  374;  killed  by  R&ma,  376. 

Relies,  alleged  commemoration  of,  by 
Odtama  Buddha,  140;  mythical  of 
their  distribution  after  the  death  of  Gd- 
tama,  143;  worship  of,  in  Udy4na  and 
the  Swat  countrr,  250. 

Religion,  the  Dravidian,  13 ;  the  Aryan, 
15  ;  worship  of  the  Rishis,  16  ;  ideas 
of  death  and  immortality  amongst 
Rishis  and  Kshatriyas,  25 ;  worship 
of  the  Gani^es  and  Jumna,  47 ;  popular 
religion  of  the  Br&hmans,  67 ;  animal 
sacrifices,  68 ;  origin  of  the  doctrine 
of  the 'atonement,  69  ;  secret  religidn 
of  the  Br&hman  sages,  70;  creation  of 
the  universe  by  the  supreme  spirit 
Brahma,  70  ;  pantheistic  idea  of  the 
supreme  spirit  pervading  the  universe, 
72 ;  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  or 
transm^rations  of  the  soul,  ib. ;  life- 
less character  of  the  conceptions  of  a 
creation  and  creator,  73;  antagon- 
ism between  the  metempsychosis  and 
the  old  theology,  74  ;  profound  signi- 
ficance of  the  dogma  of  the  metem- 
psychosis, 75 ;  a  revolt  against  the 
popular  worship  of  the  gods,  76 ; 
melancholy  of  Outama  Buddha  at  the 
three  terrors — old  age,  disease,  and 
death,  107 ;  the  way  of  deliveranoe, 
108 ;  twofold  character  of  the  law  of 
Buddha — ^religion  and  discipline,  120  ; 
general  depravity  of  religious  idea  at 
the  advent  of  QtStama  Buddha,  125  ; 
probable  origin  of  the  idea  of  Bud- 
dhism, 147  ;  Buddha  as  a  moral  and 
religious  teacher,  148;  absence  of 
deity  in  the  conception  of  Dharma, 
237  ;  worship  of  Siva  as  the  supreme 
being,  362 ;  worship  of  Vishnu  as  in- 
carnate in  R&ma  and  Krishna,  366 ; 
worship  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva 
as  the  Trimdrti,  383;  miscellaneous 
deities.  334;  religions  usages  as  de- 
scribea  by  the  old  European  travellers, 
385. 

Rishis,  their  religious  worship,  16 ;  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Kshatriyas,  19  ; 
marriages,  23;  disappearance  from 
India^l. 

Ryots,  Hindd,  described  by  Megasthe* 
nea,  185 ;  review  of  the  Oreak  aooounta, 
201. 

Sacriflcee,  animal,  68  ;  abolished  by 
Priyadarsi  (Asoka),  216. 

S&h  kings  of  Ouzerat,  240. 

Sakuni,  the  gambler,  33 ;  plays  a  gam- 
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blingp-matoh  with  Tadhiabthiraf  37. 

SakiSntali,  or  the  "  Lost  Ring,"  drama 
of,  313. 

SakyaMoai.    8deQ6\AmA  Buddha. 

Sakya  B^^as,  descent  of  G($tama  from, 
101. 

SaliTahini,  era  of,  210. 

Samasthanaka,  the  wicked  prince  in  the 
drama  of  the  <*  Toy-cart."  288. 

Sandrokottos,  the  Hindd  Cnandra^upta, 
Greek  accounts  of,  175 ;  hostihty  to- 
wards Aggrammes,  the  reigning  King 
of  Magadha,  176  ;  exasperated  Alex- 
ander, ib. ;  establishes  an  empire 
over  Hiadostan  and  the  Punjab,  ib. ; 
forma  an  alliance  with  Seleukos  Nika- 
tor,  177 ;  his  marriaffe  Mrith  a  Greek 
princess,  178;  possibly  a  conyert  to 
Buddhism,  ib. ;  his  palace  and  zenana, 
181 ;  his  duties  and  amusements,  182 ; 
his  yearly  assembly,  187  ;  reign  of,  a 
transition  period,  188;  absence  of 
literary  culture  at  his  court,  201  ; 
represented  in  the  play  of  the  **  Signet 
of  the  Minister,"  303. 

8anga,  son  of  Raemul,  his  feud  with 
his  brother  Pirthi  Raj,  312;  becomes 
Bana  of  Chittore,  314. 

Sangala,  a  city  of  the  Kathflsi,  captured 
by  Alexander,  165. 

Sangh&r&ma,  or  Buddhist  college,  at 
K liotan.  246 ;  at  Kanouj  and  Kosala, 
254 ;  splendid  university  at  N&landa, 
270. 

Sankha  Achirya,  life  and  career  of,  364. 

Sanskrit  drama.    S^e  Drama. 

Santann,  Rtya,  legend  of,  29. 

Saraswatf  river,  worship  of,  16 ;  the  fron- 
tier between  the  Puigab  and  Hindu- 
stan, 53. 

84rn&th,  destruction  of  the  Buddhist 
Sangh&r&ma  at,  359. 

S&t{,  absence  of,  in  V edic  traditions,  26 ; 
its  connection  with  the  Br&hmans, 
88;  origin  of  the  rite  of  Satt,  or 
Suttee,  89 ;  the  Scythic  and  the 
Arran  usage,  ib. ;  Scythian  S&tf  modi- 
Aea  by  Aryan  culture  and  worship, 
ib. ;  spread  of  the  rite  over  Rajpoot 
and  Brahmanical  India,  91 ;  song 
connected  with  the  rite,  ib.,  note; 
attempted  S&tf  in  the  drama  of  the 
Toy-cart,  805 ;  8&tf  of  the  widow  of 
Pirthi  Raj  of  Delhi,  332. 

Satruniya,  mountain,  Jain  temples  of, 
362. 

Scinde,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  281. 

Scythians,  Tochari,  their  empire,  239; 
defeated  by  Vikramaditya,  ib. 

Seleukos  Nikator  founds  tiie  Gneco- 
Bactrian  empire,  177 ;  forms  an  alli- 
ance with  Sandrokottos,  ib.  ;  sends 
Megasthenes  as  ambassador  to  the 
city  of  Patali-putra,  ib. 

Serpente,  or  N&gas,  legends  of,  56; 
pnallie  character  of  the  worship,  57. 

Sesodian  Chohans,  descended  from  the 
Sun,  328. 

Signet  of  the  Minister,  Hindd  drama 
of,  303. 


Sflabhadra,  superior  of  the  great  Bud- 
dhUt  university  at  N&landa,  271,  272. 

Sfladitya,  empire  of,  including  Patftli- 
putra,  Pray4ga,  and  Kanouj,  265; 
inability  to  conquer  the  Mahrattas 
rRajpoots),  265 ;  orders  a  public 
aisputation  between  the  ^at  and 
little  Vehicles,  273;  cultivates  the 
field  of  happiness  at  Pray&ga,  275 ; 
his  tributary  kings,  276;  his  rovid 
liberalities,  ib. ;  his  public  protestation 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  278. 

Sftd,  daughter  of  Janaka,  married  to 
R&ma,  42 ;  shares  his  exile,  47 ;  vows 
to  Ganges  and  Jumna,  ib. ;  an  incar- 
nation of  Lakshmi,  371 ;  carried  away 
by  R&vann,  374. 

Siva,  worship  o^  67 ;  identi6ed  by  the 
Greeks  with  Dionysos,  68;  triumph 
over  Buddhism  at  Benares,  358,  362 ; 
conception  of^  as  Iswara,  363 ;  worship 
of,  the  religion  of  good  works,  381 ; 
worshipped  in  the  Trimurtf,  383. 

Sm&rta,  sect  of,  365. 

Solar  race,  or  children  of  the  Sun,  328, 
329;  antagonism  of  the  Solar  and 
Lunar  races  identified  with  the  antag- 
onism between  the  Br&hman  and  the 
Buddhist,  330. 

Sr&mans,  or  Germanes,  described  by 
the  Greeks,  188;  practised  as  phy- 
sicians, 192,  212. 

Stolen  Marriage,  Hindd  drama  o^  319. 

St  Thomas,  shrine  of,  near  Madras  de- 
scribed by  Marco  Polo,  389 ;  by  Faria 
y  Sousa,  428. 

Suddhodana,  Raja  of  Kapila,  father  of 
Gdtama  Buddha,  104. 

Sugra,  brother  of  Pertab  Sing,  his 
desertion  and  death,  351. 

Sugrfva,  the  monkey  chieftain,  helps 
R&ma  to  recover  Su&,  375. 

Sunderbunds,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
279. 

Sun-god,  worshipped  as  Sdrya,  366 ; 
identified  with  Vishnu,  ib. 

Sdrya,  the  sun-god,  16. 

Sdrvavansa,  the  Solar  race,  328. 

Susima,  murdered  bjr  Asoka,  233;  re- 
tirement of  his  widow  amongst  tiie 
Chandilas,  ib. 

Suttee.    See  S&tf. 

Swat  country,  worship  of  Buddhist  relics 
at,  250. 

Sway  am  vara,  or  *' self-choice "  of  the 
maiden,  24  ;  traces  amongst  the  Rig- 
poots,  ib. ;  of  DraupadC,  84. 

Tamil  country  described  by  Marco  Polo, 
387. 

Tamluk,  kingdom  of,  visited  by  Fah- 
Hian,  258 ;  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
279. 

Tanesar,  visited  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
268. 

Tantras,  religion  of,  364. 

Taxilos,  his  submission  to  Alexander, 
159 ;  appointed  with  Eudemos  to  the 
ffovemmentof  Taxila,  174. 

Telinga  country,  described  by  Mareo 
Polo,  390. 
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Tcutoni  eompared  with  the  Rajpooti. 
862. 

TirthaharaA,  their  teaching,  126  :  their 
opporition  to  G<$tama  Buddha,  134. 

TirtAankaras,  the  twenty-four,  861. 

Tochari  Scythians,  their  empire,  289; 
defeated  by  Vikramaditya,  ib. 

Tod,  Colonel,  compares  the  Rajpooti 
with  the  Teutons,  361;  his  results, 
862. 

Toy-cart,  Hindii  drama  of,  286. 

Trade,  ffOTemment  superrision  of,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sandn^ottos,  196 ;  cha- 
racter of;  203. 

Transmigrations  of  the  soul,  dogma  of, 
72 ;  its  antagonism  to  the  old  mytholo- 
gy, 74 ;  its  profound  significance,  75 ; 
a  revolt  against  the  popular  worship 
of  the  gods,  76. 

TraTancore,  described  by  Marco  Polo, 
891. 

Trimlirti,  worship  of  the  three  fonns  o£ 
888. 

Turanian  gate,  8. 

Turks,  expeditions  of,  against  the  Por- 
tuguese in  India,  416,  430. 

Udaipore,  Ranas  of,  the  blue  blood  of 
the  Rajpoot  aristocracy,  328  ;  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  848. 

TJdy&na,  worship  of  Buddhist  relies  at, 
260 ;  Tisited  by  Uiouen-Thsang,  268. 

Ujain,  Tisited  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  281 ; 
scene  of  the  Hindd  drama  of  the  Toy- 
cart,  286,  307. 

Tmra  Sing,  Rana  of  Udaipore,  recoTers 
Chittore,  361 ;  his  shadow  of  a  sub- 
mission to  the  Mogul,  ib. 

Universe,  creation  of,  by.  Brahma,  70  ; 
by  Siva,  363. 

University,  Buddhist,  at  N&landa,  270. 

Uf»has,  deity  of  dawn,  16. 

Yaikuntha,  the  heaven  of  Vishnu,  367. 

Vaisali,  visited  by  Fah-Hian,  269. 

Vallabi,  kingdom  of,  276;  visited  by 

Hiouen-Thsang,  281. 
T&mana  avat&ra,  369. 

Varuna,  or  water,  conception  of,  16. 

Tasanta-s^na,  the  chief  courtesan  in 
Ujain,  her  character  in  the  play  of 
the  **  Toy-cart,"  289 ;  her  amour 
with  Charudatta,  the  Br&hman,  296 ; 
her  supposed  murder,  299;  marries 
the  Brihman,  306. 
Tasudeva,  alleged  father  of  Krishna, 

877. 
Vedas,  the  four,  66,  note, 
Yedic  Aryans,  their  origin,  14;  religion, 
16  ;    deities,   16 ;  forms   of  worship 
amongst  the  Rishis,  17 ;  Rishis  and 
Kshatriyas,  19;  disappearance  of  the 


Rishis,  61 ;  probable  strategy  of  the 
Kshatriyas  in  the  conquest  of  Hindu* 
Stan,  63 ;  three  probable  lines  of  fort- 
resses, 64 ;  three  stages  of  invasion, 
66 ;  legends  of  the  invasion,  ib.  ^  colli* 
sion  with  the  Nfigas  and  Dravidians, 
69. 
Yedic  hymns,  6 ;  English  translations 
of,  16,  note;  spirit  of,  17  ;  earlier  and 
later  concepticms,  18  ;  multiplicity  of 
deities,  ib. ;  the  Rishis  and  the  Ksha- 
triyas, 19. 

Yedic  period  distinguished  from  the 
Brahmanio  period,  4;  materials  for 
the  history,  6. 
YehiclCj  distinction  between  the  great 
and  little,  246 ;  great  public  disputa- 
tions between,  278 ;  association  of  the 
little  Yehiele  with  the  Jains.  361. 

Yijayanagar.orNarsinga,  HinatS  empire 
of;  418,  419,  434. 

Yikramaditya,  era  of,  239. 

Yillage  communitiea  resembliuff  those 
of  the  Teutona,  69 ;  officius  and 
artisans,  62 ;  groups  of  villages  formed 
into  provinces,  68. 

Yimbasara,  Raja  of  Magadha,  built  a 
Yih&ra  in  the  life-time  of  Ootama 
Buddha,  128:  breach  with  his  son 
Ajatasatm,  136;  starved  to  death, 
137. 

Yishnu,  worship  o|^  67 ;  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  Herakles,  68:  revival 
of  his  worship,  366 ;  originally  a  per- 
sonification or  the  Bun,  8^;  hisheaven 
Yaikuntha,  and  wife  LakshmL  367; 
his  ten  Avat&ras,  ib. ;  three  referring 
to  the  deluge,  368;  six  referring  to 
Buddhism,  869;  incamationa  as  Rfima 
and  Krishna,  370;  worship  of  the 
religion  of  faith  and  devotion,  381 ; 
worshipped  in  the  Trimdrti,  388. 

Yyftsa,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
P&ndavas  and  Kauravas,  31. 

"Wheel,  law  of.    See  Kirvina. 

Women,  reluctantly  admitted  as  anna 
by  G<$Uma  Buddha,  136. 

Xavier,  Francis,  his  missionary  opera- 
tions in  India,  446. 

Yama,  judge  of  the  dead,  ooneeptiofn 
of,  26. 

Tasodhar&,  wife  of  Gdtama  Buddha, 
106. 

Tavana  women,  816. 

Yogis,  fanatical  teachings  of,  in  the  life- 
time of  GdUma  Buddha,  126. 

Tudhishthira,  the  eldest  Pindava,  88  ; 
his  losses  at  the  gambling-match,  87. 

Yuvaraja,  rivalry  for  the  appointment, 
34,43. 
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